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FINANCIAL  REPORT 

OP 

TREASURER  AND  RECORDING  SECRETARY. 


[Extract.] 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance  on  hand  January  1, 1868   $19,177  93 

Receipts  in  1868,  from  all  sonrces,  as  follows : 

State  appropriation   $3,000  00 

City  of  Toledo  (subscription)   5,000  00 

Sundry  receipts   1,130  40 

Bale  of  refreshment  stands,  &c   3,905  00 

Admission  tickets,  1st  day   $374  50 

"      2d  day   1,266  75 

3d  day   6,546  50 

"      4th  day   6,002  75 

5th  day   1,415  75 

 $15,606  25 

 $28,641  65 


Total  receipts  $47,819  58 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

For  lumber  and  other  materials   $8,407  84 

labor  and  assistance   7,844  56 

forage  and  refreshments   1,163  20 

expenses  of  the  Board   1,096  80 

printing  and  adyertising   1,752  10 

telegraph,  postage  and  express   350  52 

SremiumH,  medius  and  diplomas   9,728  50 

brresponding  Secretary  ,   2,f)00  00 

Recording  S«M;retary   500  00 

office  expensi's.  library,  &c   457  65 

contingent  expenses   904  87 

profit  and  loss  account   229  00 

Total  disbursements   $34,935  04 

*  Balance  en  hand  $12,884  54 

The  above  balance  consists  of  the  following : 

Cash  in  hands  of  Treasurer   $1,390  54 

Less  checks  drawn  but  not  redeemed   506  00 

  $884  54 

Cash  assets  -   10,000  00 

Balance  of  note  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Society   2,000  00 

$12,884  54 
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We  find  the  aooonnts  to  be  correctly  kept,  with  approved  Toachers  for  all  dishnrse- 
ments,  according  to  regolations. 

To  the  asseta  above  of  -  $12,884  54 

Should  be  added  the  estimated  valae  of  the  Inmber  in  nse  at  the  Toledo 
fair  gronndjB   5,000  00 

Total  assets  >17,884  54 

Bespectfnlly  submitted, 

N.  J.  TUENEY, 
WM.  LANG, 
D.  McBilLLAK, 

Auditing  C^mittee. 

Columbus,  O.,  January  5, 1869. 
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LIST  OF  MEMBERS  OF  BOARD  FOR  TWENTY  YEARS. 


1850— FAIR  AT  CINCINNATI. 


M.  L.  SoUiTant,  President  Columbiu. 

^S.  Medary,  Treasaier  Columbiu. 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Secietaiy  Colnmbns. 

'D.  Lapham  Cincinnatt. 

P.  R.  Elliott  Cleveland. 


J.  T.  Pogsley  Convenience. 

•Arthur  Wattti  ChiUicotbe. 

J.  M.  Edwards  Canfield. 

C.  Springer  Meadow  Farm. 

J.  G.  Geet  Xenia. 


Receipts,  18,036  18. 


1851— FAIR  AT  COLUMBUS. 


M.  L.  Sollivant,  President  Colnmbns. 

*8.  Medaiy,  Tieasnrer  Columbus. 

V.  G.  Gest,  Recording  Sec'y  Xenia. 

*W.  W.  Mather,  Cor.  See*/.... Colnmbns. 

F.  R.  Klliott  Cleveland. 

J.  T.  Pogslej  Convenience. 

Receipts,  tS,204  09. 


8.  HaUoway  St.  Clairsville. 

Allen  Trimble  Hillsboro^ 

C.  Springer  Meadow  Farm. 

J.  M.  Edwards  Canfield. 

•Arthur  Watts  Chillicoihe. 


1862— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

•Aithnr  Watt%  Frendent.... ChiUicotbe.      Allen  Trimble  Hillsboro. 

•a.  Medaiy,  Tmsoier  Colnmbns.      J.  M.  Edwards  Canfield. 

•J.  G.  Oest,  Reeoiding  Sec'y  Xenia.      'Wm-  Case  acveland, 

•W.  W.  Mather.  Cor.  8ee^..  ..Colnmbns.      'Fhilo  Adams  Harou. 

C.  Springer  Meadow  Farm.      'B.  W.  Mnsgrave  Snlpbnr  ftptin^ 

ReeeipU,  $13,260. 

'  Deceased. 
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1853— FAIR 

*S.  Medftry,  President  Colambns. 

M.  L.  Sallivant,  Treasurer  Col  ambus. 

M.  G.  Gest,  Recording  Seo'y  Xenia. 

G.  Sprague,  Cor.  Secretary  —  Columbus. 

*Wm.  Case  Cleveland. 

*Philo  Adams  Huron. 

Receipts, 


r  DAYTON. 

•R.  W.  MuBgraye  Sulphur  Springs. 

R.  W.  Steele  Dayton. 

Wm.  H.  Ladd  Richmond. 

D.  Mcintosh  Shalersville. 

J.  T.  Worthington  Chillicothe. 

3,996  37. 


*R.  W.  Musgrave,  Pres't. Sulphur  Springs. 

Jos.  Sullivan t.  Treasurer  Columbus. 

Jas.  L.  Cox,  Recording  Soc'y..Zanesville. 

G.  Sprague,  Cor.  Sec'y  Columbus. 

W.  H.  Ladd  Richmond. 

J.  t.  Worthington  Chillicothe 


1854— FAIR  AT  NEWARK. 

D.  Mcintosh  Shalersville. 

R.  W.  Steele  Dayton. 

V.  G.  Gest  Xenia. 

J.  K.  Green  Carthage. 


B.  Stedman  Cleveland. 


Receipts',  $8,824  58. 


J.  T.  Worthington,  Pres't. ...Chillicothe. 

Jos.  SulUvant,  Treasurer  Columbus. 

Jno.  K.  Green,  Rec.  Sec'y  Carthage. 

G.  Sprague,  Cor.  Sec'y  Columbus. 

R.  W.  Steele  Dayton. 

*R.  W.  Musgrave  Sulphur  Springs. 


1855— FAIR  AT  COLUMBUS. 

B.  Stedman  Cleveland. 

J.  L.  Cox  Zanesville. 

W.  H.  Ladd  Richmond. 

Alex.  Waddle  South  Charleston. 

Abel  Kram  Cherry  Valley. 


Receipts,  $9,745  54. 


1856— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 

W.  H.  Ladd,  President  Richmond. 

Lucian  Buttles,  Treasurer  Columbus. 

Jno.  K.  Green,  Rec.  Sec'y  Carthage. 

G.  Sprague,  Cor.  Sec'y  Columbus. 

Jas.  T.  Worthington  Chillicothe. 

*R.  W.  Musgrave  Sulphur  Springs. 

Receipts,  $16,649  SO, 


R.  W.  Steele  Dayton. 

B.  Stedman  Cleveland. 

Alex.  Waddle  South  Charleston. 

Abel  Krum  Cherry  Valley. 

G.  W.  Barker  Marietta. 


*  Deceased. 
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1867— FAIR  AT  CINCINNATI. 


Alex.  Waddle,  PjreB't...Soath  Charleston. 

Liunan  BatUes,  Treasurer  Colmnbiis. 

J.  M.  MilUkin,  Rec.  Seo'y  HamUton. 

J.  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Seo'y  Coluinbiis. 

Lntiier  Smith  West  Liberty. 

John  K.  Green......  Carthage. 


B.  Stedman  Cleyeland. 

A.  Kmm  Cherry  Valley. 

a  W.  Barker  Marietta. 

*R.  W.  Masgrare  Solphor  Springs. 

Thomas  S.  Webb  BfassiUon. 


Receipts,  (17,530  75. 


1858— FAIR  AT  SANDUSKY. 


John  M.  MUlikin,  Prest  HamUton. 

Liacian  Battles,  Treaflorer  Colnmbns. 

Norton  S.  Townshend,  Rec.  Sec'y...Ayon. 
John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Sec*y..Colambos. 

Alex.  Waddle  South  Charleston. 

Abel  Krum  Cherry  Yalley. 


Luther  Smith  West  Liberty. 

T.  ».  Webb  .Massillon. 

L.  Q.  RawBon  Fremont. 

James  M.*Trimble  «.Hillsboro. 

John  Reber  Lancaster. 


Receipts,  (9,997  70. 


1859— FAIR  AT  ZANESYILLE. 


Norton  S.  Townsend,  President,....  Ayon. 
'Darwin  £.  Gardner,  Rec.  Sec'y  ..Toledo. 

Lncian  Battles,  Treasurer  Columbus. 

Alex.  Waddle  South  Charleston. 

James  M.  Trimble  Hillsboro*. 

*Wm.  Dewitt  Cleyeland. 


John  Reber  Lancaster. 

John  M.  Millikin  Hamilton. 

L.  Q.  Rawson  Fremont. 

C.  W.  Potwin  Zanesyille. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Sec'y  ..Columbus. 


Receipts,  $8,958.82. 


18«0— FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 


Alex.  Waddle,  Pres't..  .South  Charleston. 

T.  C.  Jones,  Rec,  Sec'y  Delaware. 

C.  W.  Potwin,  Treasurer  Zanesyille. 

N.  S.  Townshend  Ayon. 

'Darwin  £.  Gardner  Toledo. 

Henry  B.  Perkins  Warren. 


James  M.  Trimble  Hillsboro'. 

*Wm.  Dewitt  Cleyeland- 

John  Reber  Lancaster. 

John  M.  MiUikin  HamUton* 

John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Sec'y  ..Columbus. 


Receipts,  $11,999.50. 


'Deceased. 
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*Darwm  £.  Gardner,  President..  .Toledo. 

*Wm.  Dewitt,Bec.  Seo'y  Cleveland. 

C.  W.  Potwin,  Treaeorer  ZanesviUe. 

N.  8.  Townsliend  Ayon. 

T.  C.  Jones  ^  Delaware. 

Henry  B.  Perkins  Warren, 

Receipts,  $8,036.18. 


Ii61— FAIR  AT  DAYTON. 

James  M.  Trimble  Hillsboro*. 

David  Taylor  Golnmbm. 

John  Reber  Lancaster. 

John  M.  Millikin  Hamilton. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Seo'y  ..Colnmbns. 


18e2-FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 


T.  C.  Jones,  President  Delaware. 

Henry  B.  Perkins,  Rec.  Seo'y....  Warren. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer  Columbus. 

John  M.  Millikin  Hamilton. 

*Darwin  E.  Gardner  Toledo. 

*Wm.  Dewitt  Cleveland. 

Receipts,  $11,266  64 


C.  W.  Potwin  Zaneeville. 

N.  S.  Townshend  Avon. 

*  Jacob  Egbert  Lebanon. 

Nelson  J.  Tumey  Circle ville. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Sec*y  ..Columbus. 


1863— FAIR  AT  CLEVELAND. 


Norton  S.  Townshend,  President..  .Avon. 

D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Rec.  Sec'y  Xenia. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer  Columbus. 

•Wm.  Dewitt  Cleveland. 

Henry  B.  Perkins  Warren. 

•Darwin  B.  Gardner  Toledo. 


Thos.  C.  Jones  Delaware. 

Nelson  J.  Tumey  Circleville. 

•Jacob  Egbert  Lebanon. 

W.  R.  Putnam  Marietta. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Seo'y  ..Columbus. 


Receipts,  $11,142. 


1864— FUR  AT  COLUMBUS. 


N^on  J.  Tumey,  President..  .Cirolevile. 

W.  P.  Greer,  Rec.  Seo'y  Painesville. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer  Colnmbns. 

Thos.  C.  Jones  Delaware. 

James  FuUington  Milford  Centre. 

Wm.  B.  MoClung  Troy. 


•Darwin  E.  Gardner  Toledo. 

•Wm.  Dewitt  Cleveland. 

Wm.  R.  Putnam  Marietta. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Jr  Xenia. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Cor.  Sec'y.. Columbus. 


Receipts,  $12,620.54. 


'  Deceased. 
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1865~FAIR  AT  GOLUMBUB. 
KelBoa  J.  Tuiney,  Pre«ident..Cirolevi)le. 

Wm.  F.  Greer  Paineeville. 

David  Taylor,  Treasurer  Colnmbns. 

Thos.  C.  Jonen  Delaware. 

James  Fallington  Irwin  Station. 

Wm.  B.  MoClang  Troy. 


J.  W.  Boss  Perrysbnrg. 

R.  B.  Donnelly  Wooster. 

James  Bnokingham  Zaneenrille. 

Daniel  Moliillan,  Jr  Xenia* 

John  H.  Klippart,  Secretary..  .Columbus. 


Receipts,  $10,668  65. 


1866— FAIB  AT  DAYTON. 


Wm.  B.  MoClnng,  President  Troy. 

Nelson  J.  Tumey  CircleviUe. 

Wm.  F.Greer  Painesville. 

Dayld  Taylor,  Treasurer  Columbus. 

Thos.  C.  Jones  Delaware. 

James  Folliogton  Irwin  Station. 

Beceipts,  $14,035  80. 


J.  W.  Boss  Perrysbnrg. 

B.  B.  Donnelly  Wooster. 

James  Buckingham  Zanesville. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Jr  Xenia. 

John  H.  Klippart,  Secretary..  .Columbus* 


1867— FAIB  AT  DAYTON. 

Daniel  McMillan,  President  Xenia. 

James  Buckingham,  Treas'r..  .Zanesville. 

Nelson  J.  Tumey  Circlo^ille. 

Wm.  F.  Greer  Painesville. 

Thos.  C.  Jones  Delaware. 


James  Fullington  Irwin  Station. 

J.  W.  Boss  Perrysbnrg, 

B.  B.  Donnelly  Wooster. 

Wm.  B.  McClung  Troy. 

J.  Park  Alexander  Akron . 


SECRETARIES : 

John  H.  Klippart,  Corresp'ng. . Columbus.      Henry  S.  Babbitt,  Becording. . Columbus. 

Beceipts,^  $18,692  98. 


1868— FAIB  AT  TOLEDO. 


James  Fullington,. Pres't..  .Irwin  Statino. 
James  Buckingham,  Treas*r..  .Zanesville. 

Daniel  McMillan  Xenia. 

Nelson  J.  Tumey  CircleviUe. 

J.  W.  Boss  Perrysbnrg. 


B.  B.  Donnelly  Wooster. 

Wm.  B.  McClung  Troy. 

J.  Park  Alexander  Akron. 

N.  S.  Townshend  Avon. 

William  Lang  Tiffin. 


SECRETARIES : 

John  H.  Klippart,  Corresp'ng . .  Columbus.      Henry  S.  Babbitt,  Becording . .  Columbus. 

Beceipts,  $15,606  25. 
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1869-FAIB  AT  TOLEDO. 


JameeFollixigton,  Prea't..  .Irwin  StaUon. 
James  Baddngham,  Treas'r..  .ZaDeByiUe. 

Daniel  KoMiUan  Xenia. 

Nelson  J.  Toiney  CiroleriUe. 

J.  W.  Bm8  PerryBborg. 


D.C.  Bichmond  Sandosky. 

Wm.  B.McClang  Troy. 

J.  Park  Alexander  Akron. 

N.  S.  Townsliend  Atou. 

William  Lang  TiiBn. 


SBCBETARIBS: 

John  H.  Klippart,  Corre8p'ng..ColambnB.      Henry  S.  Babbitt,  Becording..Colnmba8. 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BOARD. 


State  AaBiouLTusAL  Booms, 
GoLTTMBUS,  O.J  March  17, 1868. 


Board  met,  pnrsaanft  to  adjonmment,  on  the  9th  of  Janaary  last  Full 
board  present 

The  premiam  list  was  revised,  changes  being  made  in  the  departments 
and  the  list  increased.  The  preminm  list  for  1868  was  agreed  npon,  as 
follows: 


Any  person  ma>  enter  as  many  different  articles  for  exhibition  as  he 
or  she  may  own,  in  any  of  the  departments,  free  of  charge. 
No  Hxhibiter^s  Tickets  wiU  be  issued. 

Each  member  of  the  awarding  committees  will  be  furnished  with  a 
badge,  npon  reporting  to  the  member  in  charge  of  the  department  in 
which  he  is  to  serve. 

Single  tickets,  twenty-flve  cents. 

No  carriages,  or  persons  on  horseback,  admitted  to  the  grounds. 


L  Entries  must  specify  the  exhibiter's  name,  and  the  name  and  age  of 
the  animal  offered. 

No -animal  to  be  entered  in  the  name  of  any  other  than  the  bona  Jtde 
owner.  Should  any  be  entered  otherwise,  they  will  not  be  allowed  to  re- 
ceive a  premium,  although  awarded  by  the  Judges. 

An  animal  entered  for  exhibition  in  one  class  cannot  compete  for  a 
premium  in  any  other,  except  as  follows: 

A  single  animal  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  a  pair  or  herd. 

Each  horse  will  have  the  ring  for  trial  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  award- 
ing committee. 

Exhibitors  are  required  to  have  their  articles  entered  on  the  books,  at 
the  business  office,  before  they  are  placed  within  the  enclosure.  On  the 
entry  of  the  articles  or  animals,  cards  will  be  furnished,  with  the  number 
and  class,  as  entered  at  the  office,  which  are  to  be  placed  on  the  animal 
or  article  to  be  exhibited,  and  no  others  will  be  admitted  on  the  grounds. 

Exhibitors  must  see  to  the  delivery  of  their  articles  upon  the  grounds, 
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and  to  the  Superintendent  of  ike  afpprepriate  Department;  and  the  Society 
cannot  in  any  case  make  provision  for  their  transportation,  or  be  sab- 
jected  to  any  expense  therefor^  either  in  their  delivery  at  or  retnm  from 
the  grounds;  but  all  expenses  connected  therewith  mnst«  as  heretofore, 
be  provided  hy  the  exhibiter. 

II.  Persons  intending  to  exhibit  thoronghbred  animals  in  the  sub- 
division of  Cattle  and  Horses,  will  be  required  to  furnish  a  pedigree  of 
the  animals  to  be  exhibited ;  the  pedigrees  to  be  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary at  the  time  of  making  the  entry. 

III.  No  premium  will  be  awarded  to  any  aged  animal  which  has  re- 
ceived the  first  premium  at  former  State  or  provincial  Exhibitions,  either 
of  this  or  any  other  State;  provided  always,  that  all  may  compete  for 
sweepstakes. 

Evidence  will  be  required  that  animals  exhibited  as  Breeders  are  not 
barren.  Breeding  Cows  must  have  produced  a  living  calf  within  the 
two  years  last  past. 

1^0  person  other  than  the  Judges  will  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  ring 
where  stock  is  exhibited,  except  the  officers  of  the  Society,  or  Marshals. 

No  stock  will  be  permitted  to  enter  the  ring  unless  under  halter  and  in 
care  ot  a  groom. 

Horses,  Cattle  and  Sheep  will  be  exhibited  in  the  ring,  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  and  the  premium  ribbons  or  cards  attached  by  the  Judges 
before  leaving  the  enclosure.  First  Premium — Bed.  Second  Premium — 
Blue. 

No  animal  or  article  shall  be  removed  before  the  close  of  the  exhibi- 
tion, without  the  permission  of  the  President  of  the  State  Board.  Every 
exhibiter  will  be  required  to  have  his  articles  en  the  grounds  and  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  places  by  Tuesday,  and  if  delayed  beyond  12 
o'clock  M.  of  that  day,  they  cannot  come  in  competition  for  premiums. 

The  State  Board  will  take  every  precaution  in  their  power  for  the  safe 
preservation  of  stock  and  articles  on  exhibition,  after  their  arrival  and 
arrangement  upon  the  grounds,  but  will  not  be  responsible  for  any  loss 
or  damage  that  may  occur.  Exhibiters  are  desired  to  give  attention  to 
their  articles,  and  at  the  close  of  the  Fair  to  attend  to  their  removal. 

FoBAaE  FOB  Stock. — For  the  convenience  of  exhibiters,  hay  and 
straw  will  be  supplied  upon  the  grounds  without  charge;  provided,  that 
if  animals  are  entered  for  competition  and  not  exbibited  in  the  ring  in 
the  class  for  which  they  were  entered,  they  shall  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  One  Dollar  per  day. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  with  a  responsible  party  to  furnish 
oats  and  com  on  the  grounds  at  market  prices,  in  quantities  to  suit  pur- 
chasers. 
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The  Judges  are  required  to  report  themselves  to  the  member  in  charge 
of  the  Department  in  which  they  are  to  serve  on  the  gronnds^  where  an 
appropriate  insignia  will  be  ftirnished  to  them. 

Ho  person  who  is  an  exhiblter  can  act  as  Judge  on  the  class  in  which 
he  exhibits. 

When  articles  or  animals  are  not  deemed  worthy  of  a  Premium,  the 
Judges  will  refuse  to  award  a  Premium. 

No  person  will  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  Judges  during  their 
adjudications;  and  any  person  who,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  attempts  an 
interference  with  the  Judges,  will  be  excluded  from  competition. 

The  Judges  will  report  the  animals  entitled  to  premiums  only.  Any 
animals  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  deserve  a  special  commen- 
dation, will  be  so  reported. 

Purity  of  blood,  as  established  by  pedigree,  symmetry,  size,  early  ma- 
turity and  general  characteristics  of  the  several  breeds  of  animals,  to  be 
considered ;  and  the  Judges  will  make  proper  allowance  for  age,  feeding, 
and  other  circumstances.  Identity  of  color  is  not  indispensable  to 
Matched  Horses. 

If  there  be  any  question  as  to  the  regularity  of  any  entry,  or  the  right 
of  any  animal  or  article  to  compete  in  the  class,  the  Judges  shall  report 
the  same  to  the  member  in  charge  for  acUustment 

The  Judges  on  Fat  Oattle  will  give  particular  attention  to  animals 
submitted  for  examination.  It  is  believed  that,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  those  are  the  best  cattle  that  have  the  greatest  weight  in  the 
smallest  superficies.  The  Judges  will  require  all  the  cattle  in  this  class 
to  be  weighed,  and  will  take  measures  to  give  the  superficies  of  each  in 
their  reports.  They  loiU  aJao  (be/ore  awarding  any  premiums)  require  of 
the  campetitare  fM  etatemente  aetoihe  fnawner  omA  coat  of  feeding. 


The  Judges  will  be  expected  to  give  the  reasons  for  their  decisions^  em- 
bracing the  valuable  and  desirable  qualities  of  the  animals  or  articles  to 
which  the  premiums  are  awarded.  And,  as  one  great  olgect  of  the  Society 
is  to  collect  valuable  imformation  upon  subjects  connected  with  agricul- 
ture, the  several  awarding  committees  are  requested  to  gather  all  the  in- 
formation possible  from  exhibiters,  in  their  respective  departments,  and 
make  their  report  as  full  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

They  will  make  their  reports  of  awards  to  the  member  in  charge,  as 
early  as  possible  after  making  their  awards. 

A  copy  of  the  entry-book  will  be  given  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, so  tikht  he  may  write  out  a  ftaU  report,  embracing  the  reasons  upon 
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wbicb  the  awards  were  made,  which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Oorrespond- 
ing  Secretary  within  thirty  days  from  the  close  of  the  Fair. 

DISOBETIONABY  PREMIUMS. 

Ko  awarding  committees  shall  award  any  discretionary  premiiim& 
Whenever  articles  of  superior  merit  are  exhibited,  for  which  no  premiams 
have  been  offered,  the  awarding  committee  may  enter  the  same  on  the 
book  of  awards,  so  that  the  Secretary  may  report  the  same  to  the  Board 
for  farther  action. 

Aiffording  camniiUees  must  not  attack  pnmiwm  cards  to  artides  far  wkiek 
no  prmnmms  are  offered. 

PAYMENT  OP  PREMIUMS. 

Premiams  are  payable  in  cash  if  desired,  except  where  medals  or  diplo- 
mas are  specified.  The  diplomas  and  medals  will  be  delivered  at  the 
State  Agricaltaral  Booms,  in  the  State  Hoase,  in  Oolambns,  as  soon  as 
they  can  be  prepared  or  engraved,  or  will  be  forwarded  as  directed,  to  the 
proper  persons  by  the  Secretary.  Premiams  will  be  paid  by  the  Treas- 
tirer,  only  on  the  order  of  the  President  and  Secretary,  and  will  be  deliv- 
ered by  the  Secretary,  on  application,  at  any  time  after  the  Fair.  These 
orders  must  be  endorsed  by  the  party  to  whom  they  are  made  payable. 

Al  premiams  awarded  must  be  claimed  prior  to  the  first  of  Jannary, 
1869,  or  they  will  be  deemed  forfeited. 

In  any  case  a  premium  having  been  awarded  npon  any  single  animal  or 
article  of  $10  or  upwards,  it  shall  be  optional  with  the  exhibiter  to  receive 
either  sUver  plate  or  the  money. 

statemeht&to  be  pubnishbi)  by  applioaiits  fob  pbemiums  on  fabx 

CROPS. 

1.  The  land  shall  be  measnred  by  some  competent  person,  who  shall 
make  af&davit  of  the  accnraoy  of  the  measnrement,  and  the  quantity  of 
groand. 

2.  The  applicant  shall  make  affidavit  according  to  the  forms  annexed, 
to  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  on  the  groand,  entered  on  the  premium 
list,  which  affidavit  must  accompany  the  application  for  premiums,  to- 
gether with  a  sample  of  the  grain. 

The  main  object  of  the  Society  being  to  promote  profitable  cultivation, 
they  do  not  propose  to  offer  premiums  for  crops  produced  by  extravagant 
expenditure ;  therefore,  a  detailed,  certified  account  of  the  expenses  of  cul- 
tivation must  be  made.  The  expense  of  labor  and  manure  should  be  par- 
ticularly stated,  and  the  kind  of  manure  used.  The  statement  must  be  in 
the  following  form : 

To  iMds  nwniin,  at  I  per  load  f —  I  To  dm  harvMClng,  $  per  day  J  

To  dajfB  ^l^ii^Bj  »^  I  per  day  .J  1  To         *^   marketing  „|  
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And  thas  each  item  of  expense  incarred  in  the  caltivation  and  marketiDg 
•f  the  varioua  crope,  apou  which  premiams  are  applied  for,  mast  be  fiilly 
stated. 

The  kind  and  condition  of  the  soil ;  the  qaantity  and  kind  of  seed 
nsed ;  the  time  and  mode  of  patting  it  in  the  groand.  shoaM  be  particu- 
larly stated. 

Samples  of  grain  and  vegetables  produced,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  State 
Fair  where  practicable,  aind  also  to  be  sent  to  the  rooms  of  the  Board  at 
the  Janoary  meeting. 

3.  All  the  grain  grown  on  the  entire  piece  of  land  measured,,  mast  be 
either  all  weighed  or  measured,  cmd  not  the  product  of  a  square  rod  or  ttoo 
weighed^  and  the  rmainder  gueseed  at 


 Coanty,  bs.— A.  B.,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  aconrately  measored  the  land  npon 

whioh  C.  D.  raised  a  crop  of  the  past  season,  and  the  qaantity  of  land  is  acres, 

and  no  more. 

8wom  to  before  me,  this  day  of  ,  1868. 


 County,  ss. — G.  D.  being  doly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  the  past 

season,  upon  the  land  measored  by  A.  B.,  and  the  qaantity  of  min  raised  thereon  was 

 bushels,  and  no  more,  weighed  (or  measured  in  a  sealed  half  bushel,  aa  the  case 

may  be),  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultiyation,  etc.,  are  cor- 
rect to  the  best  of  his  knowled'ge. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  day  of  ,  1868. 


First  Department — ^Live  Stock. 

Second  Department — ^Machinery,  Implements,  etc. 

Third  Department — ^Mechanics*  and  Manufacturers'  Products. 

Fourth  Depaitment — ^Domestic  Manufactures  and  Farm  Products. 

Fifth  Department— Horticultural  Products. 

Sixth  Department — ^Fine  Arts,  etc 

During  the  Fair,  these  Departments  will  be  under  the  general  charge  of 
the  following  members  of  the  Board,  viz : 

Horses  Nelson  J.  Tumey,  Gircleville. 

Oattle  K  S.  Townshend,  Avon. 

Sheep,  Hogs  and  Poultry  D.  McMillan,  Xenia. 

Machinery,  Implements,  etc  B.  B.  Donnelly,  Wooster. 

Mechanics  and  Manufactures  J.  Park  Alexander,  Akron. 

Farm  Products   William  B.  McOlung,  Troy. 

Fruits  and  Flowers  J.  W.  Boss,  Perrysburg. 

Fine  Arts  .     William  Lang,  Tiffin. 


FORMS  OF  AFFIDAVITS. 


 ,  Jnstioe. 


Jastiee. 


OLASSIFIOATIGN. 


LIST  OF  PREMIUMS. 
PmST  DBPAETMBNT— OPBIT  TO  THE  WOELD. 
HOBBE8. 

NBLSON  J.  TUBNEY,  AXTENDINa  MEMBER  OF  THE  BOiJUO. 

TH0B0UGHBBED8.  . 
[No  unsoand  animal  to  receive  a  preminm  in  any  class.  1 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over   |60 

Sdbest  "                "   25 

Best      "      3  years  old  and  under  4   86 

Sdbest  •*               "   i   15 

Best      "      2  yeArs  old  and  under  3   SO 

2d  best  "                "    10 

Best      "      1  year  old  and  under  2    15 

Sdbest                   "    10 

Best  sneking  stallion  colt . . :   10 

2d  best  "               "   6 

Best  mare,  4  years  old  and  over   3Q 

2d  best  *'              **   20 

Best     "  3  years  old  and  under  4   20 

2d  best  "             "    15 

Best     "  2  years  old  and  under  3     15 

2d  best  "             "    10 

Best  filly,  1  year  old  and  under  2   10 

2d  best"             "    5 

Best  sucking  mare  colt   10 

2d  best"            "    5 

Best  brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side   30 

2d  best"            "           "    15 

Each  horse  will  have  the  ring  for  trial,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  awarding  committee. 

ROADSTERS. 

TO  BE  SHOWN  IK  HARNESS. 

Form,  size,  style,  endurance  and  action,  to  be  considered  rather  than  speed  for  a  short 
distance. 

Best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over   $50 

2d  best  "               "    25 

Best      "      3  years  old  and  under  4   25 

2d  beet  "                "   ;   15 

Best      "      2  years  old  and  under  3   20 

2d  best  "                "    10 

Best  mare  over  4  years  old   30 

2d  best  "        "    20 
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Beet  mare,  3  yean  old  and  under  4....  ^   f80 

Mbest  "                "    15 

Beet      *«      2  yean  old  and  nnder  3  t  — 16 

Sdbeet  "    10 

Beet  brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side   30' 

3d  best  "           "           "   16^ 


HORSES  FOB  GENERiLL  PURPOSES. 

Beet  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over  .^w   |60^ 

Sdbest  "                 "    85 

Best            3  yean  old  a^d^nder  4   85 

3d  beet  ^  ^     

Best            8  yoai^ld  and  nnder  3   30 

3d  best  "       /       "    15 

Best     "     X  year  old  and  nnder  8   15 

8dbe8t  "                 *•    30 

Best  snoklng  stallion  colt   10 

8d  best  "         "    5 

Best  mare,  over  4  yean  old   30 

2d  beet  "   -   20 

Best      '*      3  yean  old  and  nnder  4  1   20 

2d  best  "                 "   15 

Best      "      2  yean  old  and  nnder  3   16 

2d  best  "                 "    10 

Best  filly,  1  year  old  and  nnder  2   10 

2d  best  "  ■              "    5 

Best  sncking  mare  colt   10 

2d  best  "        "    5 

Beet  brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side   30 

2d  best  "         "              "    15 


DRAFT  HORSES. 

Best  stallion,  4  yean  old  and  over   $50 

2d  best  "  "    25 

Best      "      3  yean  old  and  nnder  4  ^   25  . 

2d  best  "    15 

Best      "      2  yean  old  and  nnder  3     15 

2d  best  "  "    10 

Best  1  year  old  and  nnder  2   10  ' 

2d  best    5 

Best  sncking  staUion  colt   10 

2d  best  "  "    5 

Best  mare,  over  4  years  old   30 

2d  best  "    20 

Best      "     .3  yean  old  and  under  4   20 

2d  best  •*  "    15 

Best      "      2  years  old  and  nnder  3...'   15 

2d  best  "  "   10 

Best  filly,  1  year  old  and  nnder  2  ^   10 

2d  best  "  "    5 

Beat  sucking  mare  colt  ,   10 

2d  best  "         "     .    5 
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Best  brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side   |3§ 

3d  best  *'  "  "   1ft 

MATCHED  HOBSES  AND  MARES. 

^Beet  pair  of  coach  horses  |S9 

2d  best "  "    16 

Best     "      farm  or  drai t  geldings  or  mares   90 

2d  best  *'  "  "    16 

Beet  pair  of  matched  roadsters   9t 

Sdbest  •*    16 

To  be  exhibited  in  harness;  a  single  horse  may  be  exhibited  as  one  of  a  pair. 
GELDINGS  AND  MABES  FOB  HABNE8S,  SADDLES,  Etc. 

TO  BK  SXHIBrrSD  IN  HAKNK88. 

)Best  gelding  for  light  harness  |5t 

Sdbest  "  "    96 

<Best  mare  for  light  harness   66 

edbest  "   86 

TO  BK  EXHIBITKD  UNDER  SADDLE. 

Best  horse  or  gelding  for  saddle   |86 

Sdbest  "              "   ,   !• 

Best  mare  for  saddle  ,   S6 

8dbest  "         "   -   W 

TB0TTEB8. 

Best  and  fastest  trotting  stallion  |1M 

Best  and  fastest  trotting  mare   106 

Best  and  fastest  trotting  gelding   6# 

Open  to  all  horses  that  have  not  trotted  for  money. 

SWEEPSTAKES. 

SWEEPSTAKES  OPXN  TO  AU^ 

Best  or  fastest  trotting  horse,  mare  or  gelding  |80i 

f 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  HORSES. 

Best  stallion  of  any  age  or  breed  (106 

Best  mare  "  "    199 

SWEEPSTAKES  FOR  COLTS. 

Best  5  colts,  not  lees  than  one  year  old,  sired  by  any  one  horse,  and  the  sire  to  be 

exhibited  with  his  colts;  style,  size  and  action  to  be  specifically  considered  |66 

To  the  sire  of  the  best  5  cotts,  as  aboye  specified  SUt.  Med. 

JACKS  AND  MULES. 

Best  Jack,  3  years  old  and  oyer  (46 

Mbest  "  "   96 
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B«t  jack,  2  years  old  and  under  3  

adbest  "             "    It 

Best  Jennet,  3  years  old  and  over   1ft 

Bdbest  "             "    If 

Best      "    2  years  old  and  under  3   1# 

Bdbest  "             "      ft 

Best     "    1  year  old  and  under  2.   ft 

Bdbest  "              "   3 

Best  pair  of  mules,  3  yea^  old  and  over   » 

Best  mule.  2  years  old  and  over   1ft 

Best  mule  oolt   1# 

0  ATTLB. 
8.  TOWNI^IHBNI),  ATTBNBIKe  MEMBSB  OF  THE  BOABD. 
8H0RTH0BNS. 

Best  bull,  3  years  old  and  upwards  

M  best  bull,       «               "    6# 

Best  bull,  2  ysais  old  and  under  3   4ft 

2d  best  bull,       "              "   2ft 

Best  buU,  I  year  old  and  under  2  1   8© 

2d  best  bull,       "               "    20 

Best  bull  calf   1ft 

Bdbest  "    10 

Best  cow,  4  years  old.   ftO 

2d  best  sow,  4  years  old   30 

•  Best  cow,  3  years  old  and  under  4   50 

2d  best  cow,      "              "    30 

Best  cow,  2  years  old  and  under  3    30 

2d  best  cow,      "             "    20 

Best  heifer,  1  year  old  and  under  2   25 

2d  best  heifer,    •*             "    15 

Best  heifer  calf   15 

2d  best     "    10 

Best  breeding  oow,  with  calf  at  foot   50 

2d  best        "                "    30 

WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

Best  yoke  of  oxen,  4  years  old  and  upwards  |40 

2d  best      "                "                "    20 

Best  yoke  of  steers,  3  years  old  and  under  4   30 

2d  best      "                "                "   V  15 

Best  yoke  of  steers,  2  years  old  and  under  3   20 

2d  best      "                "                "    10 

^    Best  yearling  yoke  of  oxen   10 

Bdbest      "                "   :   5 

FAT  CATTLE. 

Best  single  buUook,  4  years  old  and  upwards  |40 

Bdbest     "                -               "   80 
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BMt  steer,  3  yeftn  old  md  under  4  fM 

3d  best  "  "  "    10 

Beet  8teer»  2  years  old  and  nnder  3   SO 

«d  best  "  "  "   10 

Best  cow  or  heifer   8& 

9dbeet      "    IS 

Statement  of  manner  of  feeding  to  be  handed  to  the  Secretary  at  the  time  of  entry. 

DAIBY  ^TOCK. 

Best  milking  cow,  4  years  old  and  over  $40 

Sdbest       "  "  "    20 

Beet  milking  cow,  3  years  old  and  nnder  4  ,   30 

Sdbest       "  "  "    16 

Beet  heifer,  S  years  old   80 

Sdbest  "  "    10 

Beet  dairy  bnll,  3  years  old  and  over  .*   30 

Sdbest    "  "  "    SO 

Best  dairy  bnll|  2  years  old  and  under  3   S5 

Sdbest    "  "    16 

Dairy  stock  will  be  shown  in  dairying  condition.  Fat  animals  cannot  compete  as 
dairy  stock. 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CATTLE. 
Best  herd  of  one  bnU  and  four  cows,  or  heifers,  all  to  be  of  one  breed,  and  owned  by 

exhibitor,  a  premium  of  |^ 

2d  best  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows,  aU  to  be  of  one  breed  and  owned  by  exhib- 
itor, a  premium  of   100 

Best  breeding  bull,  to  be  exhibited  with  five  of  his  calves  not  less  than  six  months 
old,  and  the  bull,  as  to  constitution,  health  and  vigor,  to  exhibit  good  breeding 

condition   100 

Best  bull  of  any  age  or  class   100 

Best  cow  ,   50 

Best  herd  of  one  bull  and  three  cows,  or  heifers,  all  to  be  of  one  breed,  and 
owned  and  bred  by  the  exhibiter  Qold  Mbd. 

SHEEP. 

D.  MoMlLLAN,  ATTENDma  MEMBEB  OF  THE  BOABD. 
MEBINOS. 

Best  ram,  2  years  old  and  over   |30 

2d  best  ram,  "           "    15 

Beet  ram  under  2  years  old   25 

2d  best  ram    "           "   .  :   16 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes,  2  years  old  and  over   30 

2d  best          "           "           "    15 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  years  old   30 

2d  best         "                       "    15 

Best  ram  lamb   10 

2d  best  "   6 

Best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs   15 

Sdbest  •*           "      ..:   6 
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LONaWOOL  SHEEP— LEI0E8TEBS.  f 

Bm(  ram,  2  yean  old  and  oT«r   |80 

Mbestiam,     "          "    W 

Best  ram  under  2  yean  old....  ^                                                            —  ^ 

M  best  ram      «        '*   :   15 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes  orer  2  yean  old   90 

8d  best      "           "           "    IS 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  yean  old  •   ^ 

2d  best      "           "           "    15 

Beet  ram  lamb   10 

2d  best    6 

Best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs   15 

2d  best                 "    » 

LONG-WOOL  8HEEP— NOT  LEICESTEBS. 

Best  ram,  2  yean  old  and  over   |90 

2d  best  ram,      "           "    15 

Best  ram  under  2  yean  old   ^ 

2d  best  ram               "    :   15 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes  over  2  yean  old  1   30 

2d  best                  "           "   15 

Best  pen  of  ewes  under  2  yean  old   30 

2d  best                             "   -  15 

Best  ram  lamb   10 

2d  best    "   5 

Best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs   15 

2d  best  "           "   8 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Best  ram,  2  yean  old  and  over   $30 

2d  best  ram,      "           "    15 

Best  ram  under  2  yean  old   ^ 

2d  best      *•           «    16 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes,  3  yean  old  and  over   30 

2d  best      "           "            "    15 

Best  pen  of  3  ewes  under  2  yean  old  ^   30 

2d  best      "           "            "    15 

Best  ram  lamb   10 

2d  best  "    5 

Best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs   15 

2d  best               "    8 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Best  pen  of  3  fat  sheep  i   |15 

2d  best  "          "   -   10 

Best  single  fat  sheep   5 

iSest  3  fat  lambs   10 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  rXNE-WOOL  SHEEP. 

Best  ram  of  any  age   $50 

Best  ewe  of  any  age   25 

Best  pen  of  not  less  than  5  ewes,  of  any  age   50 


The  quality  and  quantity  of  wool,  the  perfection  of  form  and  size,  to  be  especially 
considered. 
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SWEEPSTAKES  ON  LONG-WOOJj  SHEEP. 

Bmt  ram  of  any  ago   |6t 

Best  ewe  -   95 

BmI  pen  of  not  less  than  5  ewes,  of  any  age   M) 

SWINE. 

D.  MoMiLLAi?,  ATTBKDnfa  Member  op  the  Boabd. 

LABGE  BREEDS. 

Beet  boar  over  2  years  old   (Sft 

Sd  beet      "           "    16 

Beet  boar  over  1  year  old  and  under  S   90 

Sdbeet     "           "           "    15 

Beet  boar  nnder  1  year  old   15 

9d  best     "           "   10 

Beet  BOW  over  2  years  old   90 

Sd  best      *•           *•    10 

Beet  BOW  under  2  years  old   95 

9d  best      "           "    15 

Beet  sow,  with  litter  of  not  less  than  5  pigs  •   85 

2d  best     "                           "    15 

Best  litter  of  not  less  than  5  pigs  over  six  months  old   90 

2d  best.    "             "             "             "    15 

SMALL  BREEDS. 

Beet  boar  oyer  9  years  old   $95 

9d  beat  "           "    16 

Beet  boar  over  1  and  under  9   20 

2d  best  "           «    15 

Best  boar  under  1  year  eld   15 

2d  best  '*           "    5 

Best  sow  oyer  2  years  old   20 

2d  best               "   10 

Beet  sow  under  2  years  old   20 

2d  best  "           "    15 

Beet  sow,  with  litter  of  not  less  than  5  sacking  pigs   25 

2d  best  "              "              "              "    15 

Best  sow,  with  litter  of  not  less  than  5  pigs  oyer  six  months  old   20 

2d  best  "              "              "              "              "    15 

SWEEPSrAKES. 

Beet  boar  of  any  age  or  breed   $25 

Beet  sow  of  any  age  or  breed   25 

POULTBY. 

Beet  pair  of  China  fowls   |5 

2d  best    "        "    3 

Beet  pair  of  Game  fowls   5 

24  beet    "        "    3 
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Betl  pair  of  Dorking!  

tdbest    "        "    S 

Boat  pair  of  PolandB   6 

fdbatt    -   .....^   8 

Bott  pair  of  Spanish   § 

Sdbost           "   :   8 

BmI  pair  of  Hamburg  fowls   ft 

tdboBt    "        **        "   S 

Boot  pair  of  Bolton  Greys   ft 

Sdbost    "      "       "   3 

Best  pair  of  Domeniqnes   6 

2d  best              "    3 

Best  pair  of  Bantams   t 

fdbest    "       *'    1 

Best  pair  of  Peafowls   5 

fdbest    "      "   3 

Best  pair  of  Pheasants   ft 

td  best    "       "    3 

Best  pair  of  Cajnga  Blaek  Docks   6 

fdbest    "       "        "       *•    3 

Best  pair  of  White  Aylesbnry   '6 

fdbest    "       "         "    3 

Best  pair  of  Bonen  -   ft 

fdbest    *'      "    3 

Best  pair  of  common  ducks   ft 

fdbest    "       "         "    3 

Best  pair  of  turkeys   ft 

fdbest    *•    3 

Best  pair  of  geese   ft 

fdbest    "     "    3 

Best  pair  of  Bremen  geese   ft 

fdbest    "       "        "    3 

Best  pair  of  Gray  Chinese  geese   ft 

fdbest           "       **        "    3 

Beet  pair  of  Toulouse  geese   ft 

fdbest    "       "        "    3 

Best  pair  of  Poland  geese  ^   ft 

fdbest    "      "        "    3 

Best  pair  of  wild  geese   ft 

fdbest    "        "    3 

Largest  exhibition  of  Pigeons,  not  less  than  six  yarieties   ft 

Best  and  largest  exhibition  of  Poultry,  owned  by  one  exhibitor   10 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 

B.  B.  DoimSLLT,  ATTEIVDING  MEMBER  OF  THE  B^ABD. 

17  Models  cannot  compete  with  foil  sized  machines. 

17  All  machinery,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  exhibited  in  motion. 

MACHINEBT,  ENGINES,  Etc;.,  Etc. 

Best  stationary  engine  |6t 

fdbest  "  "   fft 
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Bast  portable  Bteam  «ngliie   (50 

MbCBt  "        *•        "   95 

Beat  steam  gnage  ,   3 

"      "     rotary  pomp  ,   5 

"  preventiYe  steam  boiler  explosion   5 

"  portable  saw  mill   30 

Sd  best  "        "   10 

Best  saw  gammer   9 

'*  tire  npsetter   5 

"  self-setting  saw  mill  head  blocks   5 

SHOP  MACHINERY. 

Best  hub  boring  maohine  

"  fenoecap       "    3 

"  staye            **   6 

"  shingle          "    6 

hoop             "    5 

"  moulding       "    6 

"  morticing      "    5 

"  sash             "    6 

•*  tenoning        "    5 

**  scroll  sawing  "   6 

"  wood  planing  *'    10 

•*   iron              "    10 

"  floor  packing  **    3 

iron  taming  lathe   5 

"  wood    "         "    5 

"  water  wheel   5 

"  anti-fnotion  jonmal-box   3 

saw  hanging   ft 

"  key  seat  cotter   S 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES. 

FIRST  DIVISION.* 

Best  threshing  machine  f  SO 

2d  best    "           "    15 

Best  threshing  machine  operated  by  endless  chain  horse  power  *.   10 

**  hemp  and  flax  dressing  maohine   10 

"   flax  scotching  machine   10 

"  clover  holler   10 

"        "   and  cleaner   10 

cider  mill  and  press  •   10 

**  hay  press   10 

•*  com  sheller,  (power)   10 

««     "       "     (hand)   10 

"  smot  maohine   10 

*•  farm  feed  mill   10 

"  fanning      "    10 

"  platform  scales   10 

display  of  platform  scales   10 

"  stock  scales  for  general  porposes,  to  be  set  op  by  exhiUter,  and  be  oied  by  the 

Board,  doring  the  Fair  free  of  charge   IS 
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SOBQHO  AND  MACHINERY. 

Best  10  Ibe.  Borgho  sugar*   fSO 

8d  best  10  lbs,  sorgho  sugar   6 

Best  gallon  sorgho  syrup   10 

Sdbest         "        **    6 

Best  oom  and  oane  harvester   5 

"  sorgho  stripper  and  eutter   3 

"   sorgho  mill   10 

2d  best      "    7 

Best  sorgho  evaporator   80 

8d  best  "           "    10 


The  Board  desires  to  afford  suoh  facilities  for  the  exhibition  of  sorgho  maohinery,  as 
will  make  the  department  a  feature  of  interest  to  all  parties  eoaeemed. 

Persons  desiring  to  exhibit  will  be  assigned  a  eonTenient  position  fof  the  purpose  of 
erecting  suoh  structures  for  the  display  of  their  apparatus  as  they  may  choose. 

All  machinery  in  this  class  must  be  exhibited  in  operation.  Evaporators  must  have 
produced  upon  the  grounds,  under  the  supervision  of  the  committee,  not  less  than  one- 
half  barrel  of  syrup. 

SEEDING  AND  HABYESTING  MACHINES. 


Best  wheat  drill  (2  horse)   |M 

Sdbest      **          "    10 

Beet  wheat  drill  (1  horse)   6 

"  garden  seed  driU  •   3 

*'  grass  broadcast  sowing  machine  *   5 

"  corn  planter  (horse  power)   10 

(hand)   8 

"  potato  planter   5 

"  potato  digger   5 

**  com  cultivator  (two  horse)   5 

(one  horse)   3 

**  com  shocking  and  cutting  machine   5 

"  horse  hoe   10 

•*  horse  hay  rake  (wheel)  1   5 

(revolving)   5 

"  horse  hay  fork  -   5 

"  horse  hay  fork  and  stacker  combined   5 

"  hay  gatherer  for  stacking   5 

BEAPEBS  AND  MOWERS. 

Beet  reaping  machine   |10 

self-raker   10 

"  mowing  machine....  »   10 

"  combined  reaping  and  mowing  machine   10 

**  clover  seed  harvester  t   10 

**  grain  binder   &' 


K*8tatement  of  process  of  manufacture,  with  affidavit  to  be  furnished,  stating  how 
and  by  whom  it  was  mann&otnrsd. 
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AGRICULTUBAL  MACHINES. 


6BCOND  DIVI8IOM. 

BmI  hone  power  (sweep)   fit 

•*         "        (endleea  chain)   ft 

"  oircalar  saw  mill  operated  by  horse  power   S 

log  X  cat  saw  mill  (horse  power)   1# 

"                   (hand  power)   S 

**  grabbing  machine   ft 

"  stamp  extractor,  to  be  tested  on  the  ground   li 

"  brick  machine  :   It 

"  ditohing machine  ..•..  It 

**  mole  or  blind  ditohing  maehine   It 

**  drain  tile  machine,  with  speoimens  of  tile   8t 

roofing  tile  machine,  with  specimens  of  manafaotnre  •   30 

"  willow  peeling  machine  •   S 

"  self-regnlating  wind  mill   6 


PLOWS  AND  PLOWING  MATCH. 

The  plows  to  be  tested  by  an  actnal  trial  with  a  dynamometer,  the  Board  flndiag 
ground  in  which  to  make  the  trial,  nnder  the  following 

RULES : 

I.  The  plows  to  be  held  by  the  competitors,  or  persons  appointed  by  them. 
II.  Each  plow  shall  open  and  plow  four  ronnds,  back  farrowing;  the  last  farrow  %m 
be  not  less  than  seven  inches  deep  and  thirteen  wide. 

in.  In  testing  the4rafb,  the  same  plowman  shall  hold  the  plow  who  did  the  trial 
plowing — the  second  farrow  to  be  the  test,  which  shall  be  of  the  size  above  indicated. 

The  following  points  will  be  considered  by  the  committee  in  determining  the  merit 
ef  the  plows : 

I.  Gross  draught.  « 
IL   Weight  of  plow, 
ni.  Loss  of  power  in  overcoming  friction, 
ly.  Net  power  required  to  cut  and  turn  farrow  slice. 
V.  Width  of  furrow  slice. 
VI.   Depth  ef  furrow  slice. 
YII.  Comparative  draught. 

YIII.  Simplicity  of  structure,  materials,  workmanship,  durability,  and  price. 


Best  plow  for  general  purposes  *  r.   fit 

"  stubble  plow   It 

"  sod  plow  i  ;   It 

"  steel  plow   It 

*'  cast  iron  plow  -   It 

"  double  plow   It 

snlisoil  i^low   S 

•    "  side-hiUplow   t 

**  one-horse  plow.... ;   t 

double  shovel  plow   t 

dynamometer   1 
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Beat  steam  plow,  to  be  tested  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  committee,  and  its  utility 

ftilly  demonstrated   $50 

"  display  and  greatest  variety  of  plows.    20 

PLOWING  MATCH. 

[Plowing  to  take  place  Wednesday  forenoon.] 

Best  plowing   |50 

2d  best  plowing   25 

Each  plowman  will  find  his  own  team. 

Plowing  will  be  done  by  two  horses,  the  plowman  to  drive. 

TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Beet  display  of  haying  and  harvesting  tools   $10 

"  set  of  draining  tools   5 

"  farm  road  scraper  ..1  ...1   2 

field  roller  and  cmsher   5 

'*  harrow   3 

"  hay  and  straw  cutter   5 

"  church  bell   3 

"  farm  bell   2 

"  chime  of  bells   5 

"  agricultural  boiler   3 

IMPLEMENTS  AND  FIXTURES. 

Beet  ornamental  fence   |10 

"  portable  fence   3 

"  iron  fence,  including  posts   3 

•*  farm  gate   3 

"  frnlt  ladder   3 

"  fruit  and  step  ladder   3 

"  extension  ladder   3 

**  sheep  rack  -   3 

sheep  chair   3 

"  dry  house   5 

•*  cheese  press   3 

"  cheese  vat  with  heater  attached   •    5 

"  cheese  shelf  model   3 

*•  dog  power   3 

HOUSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

Beet  dozen  com  brooms   $2 

chum  -   5 

butter  worker   5 

"  cabbage  cutter   2 

"  sausage  meat  cutter  and  stuffer   1 

washing  machine   3 

"  clothes  wringer   2 

**  mangle  or  ironing  machine   2 

clothes  horse  to  occupy  least  space   2 

2B 
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Best  half  dozen  waahboarda   |I 

"  well  pump   3 

"  apparatus  for  raising  water   2 

water  filter   3 

"  hand  power  loom   20 

2d  best      "        "    10 

Best  apparatus  for  preserving  salt  meats   5 

"  grindstone   2 

"  bee-hive  (without  bees)  ^   3 

refrigerator    2 


THIED  DEPARTMENT. 

MECHANICS'  AND  MANUPACTUBERS*  PRODUCTS. 
J.  Park  Alexander,  Attending  Member  op  the  Board. 

WORKED  METALS. 

Best  display  of  copper  work   $5 

**          brass  work   5 

"          axes   3 

"          locks    5 

"          door  trimmings   3 

^*          window  trimmings    3 

"          window  blind  or  shatter  trimmings   3 

"          saddlers'  hardware   10 

**          horse  shoes   2 

"          horse  shoe  nails    1 

*^          plumbers'  goods  and  ware   5 

"          gas  chandeliers  and  gas  burners   5 

"          lamps   3 

"          general  hardware   10 

«          iron  and  steel   5 

"          reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives..   5 

"          sash  fastener   2 

**          coopers'  tools   5 

**          mechanics'  tools  other  than  coopers'   5 

"          table  cutlery   3 

•*          pocket  cutlery   3 

'*          silver  ware   5 

"          Brittania  ware   3 

'*          clocks   3 

West  eave  trough  fastener   3 

Best  display  of  kitchen  utensils  of  brass  or  copper   5 

"         kitchen  utensils  of  tin    3 

"         circular  saws  Silver  Medal. 

mill  saws   " 
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Best  display  of  hand  saws   Silver  Medal. 

files   ^  

The  last  four  articles,  as  well  as  all  those  in  the  entire  remainder  of  this  department, 
to  be  of  Ohio  manufacture. 

VEHICLES. 

Best  two-horse  family  carriage  ■-   $30 

2d  best    •*          "          "    15 

Best  one-horse     **          "    10 

"   top-boggy   10 

"   trotting  wagon   5 

"   farm  wagon  for  general  purposes   5 

•*   farm  wagon  -     10 

spring  market  wagon  '.   5 

**  cart   5 

street  goods  wagon   5 

"  wagon  or  carriage  break   2 

"  jack  screw   1 

"  sleigh   5 

carriage  or  cab  for  children   5 

**  display  of  carriage  wheels,  hubs,  etc   10 

*'  open  buggy,  finished,  to  be  exhibited  without  oil  or  paint   10 

WOODEN  WARE. 

Best  display  of  cedar  ware   $3 

pine  ware   3 

"         oak  ware  ,   3' 

"         window  shades   2 

"         window  blinds   3 

"        willow  ware   3 

"        split  wood  baskets  «   2 

"        pine,  oak  or  walnut  doors   3 

"        flour,  pork  and  tight  barrels   3 

"        grain  measures   2 

butter  firkins   2 

*•        worked  flooring   2 

"        turning  lathe  work   3 

**        osier  willow   2 

CHEMICALS. 

Best  ivory  black   |2 

"   Prussian  blue  -   2 

"   copal  varnish   2 

"   glue    2 

"  prussiate  of  potash  ...^   2 

"  linseed  oil  -   2 

"  white  lead   2 

"   display  of  soap   % 

"   display  of  candles   5^ 

"  specimen  of  lard  oil     2- 

"  display  of  potash,  saleratus,  pearlash  and  other  alkalies   2^ 

•*   display  of  writing  fluid   S. 
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Best  display  of  blackiog   2 

"   display  of  lubricating  petroleom   5 

"   display  of  illaminatiDg,  Don-explosive  mineral  oil   25 

All  the  chemicals  are  to  be  of  American  manufacture. 

STOVES,  CASTINGS,  Etc. 

Best  cooking  stove  for  wood  $10 

"   cooking  stove  for  coal   10 

"   parlor  stovo  -•   10 

wariuiug  furnace  or  other  apparatus   10 

"   cooking  range  -   10 

*•  parlor  grate   5 

CABINET  WARE. 

Best  dressing  bureau   $10 

**   sofii   -    '.   10 

"   loun^^e   2 

**   exttMision  table   3 

*•    offire  chair    2 

"   s«^i  <tf  iiarior  chairs    5 

"   ciMii  iH  tulile    5 

pail  of  snle  tables   3 

"    Si  t  iif  i»»ulor  inr.  if  in'H   .    20 

"    dispiH.v  of  fiiiuinni'    20 

"    di^i  lay  i»f  nlMttle^>t!^    5 

"    8*  «t»  Hiid  <li  Hks  iar  -i  bvt'lH   3 

"    "WTituig  ib'bk  .  -   2 

"   bn.  k  ciisii    -  -     3 

**      ^Mtirulte   3 

"    s'u'K  cb.'iir  ur  coiicii        .  -  ,   3 

GLASy.  CKIH  KKKY.  -lONhWARE,  BRICKS  AND  TILLS— AMERICAN  MANU- 
FACTURE. 

Best  Bp-  ciineii  Rockin^l  .  rii  w  uir.  ,    $10 

**     Bti»li«'- WsiTH    10 

"   8;..  run.  II  groni  «i  _   Diploma. 

**    t*,  <  «  Kiu'i:  8.aiii«  "   -  -   do 

**    w.iii  r  pi|i«'  "  f  ^^a5•  •  'Uin  ■.   do 

**    >1«».  kii  ^-Klartfs    do 

"    i»i..to  ^laHS     -    do 

"    -%\  ll■()••\v-^lu^s  . .    do 

"  iflini  jili.sj*   do 

**    In  t»  «•  »;l.i8»  .    do 

"   botth'H.  ^iven  gl    do 

"   vialh.  '    do 

"   tincture  and  or h  i     ii{<|.i'V(>d  bottles  and  vials   do 

**   Tt^tortM  and  rt'cei vers,  tnbuiated  and  plain   do 

**   deitiij'ibi  8    do 

•*   carbo  8    do 

"   teira-cotta  -   do 

•*   fire-bricks   do 
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Best  pressed  brick  Diploma. 

"   pottery,  varions  kinds   do 

**   display  of  stone-ware   do 

"   display  of  glass-ware   do 

"   display  of  qaeensware   do 

"  display  of  dressed  stone   do 

"   mill  stone   do 

"   marble  of  Ohio   do 

"  barrel  coarse  salt   do 

barrel  common  salt   do 

*'  sack  table  salt   do 

*'  barrel  lime   do 

"  bydranlic  cement   do 


FOURm  DEPARTMENT. 
FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 
William  B.  MoCLUNa,  Attending  Member  op  the  Board. 
Farm  Products^  Foody  pondiments,  etc. 

FIELD  CROPS— OHIO. 

To  be  awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State  Board,  at  Columbus,  in  January 
next. 

Specimens  and  detailed  statements  of  the  experiments  to  be  presented  for  the  Board 


at  the  January  meetings. 

Beet  crop  of  wheat,  not  less  than  five  acres,  nor  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre   $50 

Best  crop  of  Indian  com,  not  less  than  five  acres,  to  be  weighed,  between  the  15tb 

of  November  and  the  Ist  of  December,  not  less  than  75  bushels  per  acre   50 

Best  crop  of  barley,  not  less  than  five  acres,  nor  less  tban  40  bushels  per  acre   30 

Best  crop  of  rye,  not  less  than  five  acres,  nor  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre   20 

Beet  crop  of  oats,  not  less  than  five  acres,  nor  more  than  40  bushels  per  acre   20 

Be^t  crop  of  buckwheat,  not  less  than  one  acre,  nor  less  than  30  bushels  per  acre ..  10 

Best  crop  of  beans,  not  less  than  one  acre,  nor  less  than  25  bushels  per  acre   10 

Best  crop  of  potatoes,  of  good  table  quality,  not  less  than  half  an  acre,  nor  less 

than  150  bushels  per  acre   25 

Best  crop  of  sweet  potatoes,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre   15 

Best  crop  of  onions,  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  acre   10 

Best  half  acre  sorgho  made  into  syrup*   40 

2d  best      "           "              "   10 

Best  acre  of  broom-corn   10 

Best  five  acres  of  fiax-seed,  not  lees  than  12  bushels  per  acre   20 


*  The  culture  of  the  plant  and  process  of  manufacture,  and  quantity  of  syrup  pro- 
duced, to  be  stated  in  writing,  sworn  to  by  the  manufacturer,  and  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary. 
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Best  two  acres  of  timothy  hay  $10 

Best  acre  of  clover  seed   10 

Best  acre  of  timothy  seed   10 

Best  acre  of  orchard  grass  seed   10 


ESSAYS. 

A  premtnm  of  $100  will  be  paid  for  tho  best  accepted  report  of  the  agricultare  of 
either,  or  each  of  the  folio wiog  connties :  Belmont,  Defiance,  Erie,  Greene  and  Law- 
rence. The  report  to  embrace,  in  plain  and  popular  form,  a  general  description  of  the 
soil  and  its  cnltiyation ;  the  crops  produced ;  the  extent  to  which  sub-soiling,  or  plow- 
ing with  the  Michigan  double  plow,  and  underdraining  have  been  conducted  and  the 
results;  how  barn-yard  manure  and  other  fertilizers  have  been  applied  and  the  results; 
a  description  of  farm  stock*— cattle,  horses,  sheep  and  hogs ;  the  breeds  that  have  been 
resorted  to  for  their  improvement  and  the  results,  with  an  estimate  of  the  proportion 
of  each  class  which  yet  remains  unimproved,  and  the  effect  of  the  improvement  upon 
the  value  of  the  stock,  Slc.  ;  the  system  adopted  in  the  management  of  grass  lands — the 
production  of  hay,  grazing,  &,c.  Also, 

A  premium  of  $25  will  be  paid  for  the  best  accepted  report  of  actual  experiments 
made,  in  any  part  of  the  State,  in  underdraining ;  describing  the  character  of  the  soil 
and  the  mode  of  cultivation ;  depth  of  drains ;  what  distance  apart ;  the  description  oi 
tile  or  other  materials  used ;  the  expense  per  rod  or  per  acre,  and  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  condition  of  the  soil  and  character  and  amount  of  products. 

The  reports  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary's  office  in  Columbus,  before  the  1st  of  January* 
1869,  at  which  time  the  awards  will  be  made  by  a  committee  of  the  Board. 

FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 


Best  barrel  white  wheat  flour  (Ohio  manufacture  and  Ohio  wheat)  Dip.  and  $5 

2d  best                      "               "                           "    3 

Best  barrel  red  wheat  flour  Dip.  and  5 

2d  best      "            "    3 

To  be  exhibited  by  the  manufacturer,  with  a  statement  of  the  variety  and  quantity 
of  wheat  necessary  to  make  it. 

Best  two  bushels  white  winter  wheat   $10 

2d  best  "              "             "   -   5 

Best  two  bushels  amber  winter  wheat   10 

2d  best  "                            "    5 

Best  two  bushels  red  winter  wheat   10 

2d  best  "                        "   5 

Best  sample  spring  wheat,  not  l3ss  than  half  a  bushel   5 

2d  best      "             *•         "           "          "    3 

The  premium  tcheat  to  be  left  in  charge  of  the  Superintendent  of  this  Department,  and 
to  become  the  property  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Best  sample  of  rye,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel   $5 

oats,         •*               "    5 

barley,                       "    5 

buckwheat,**              "    5 

flaxseed,    "              "    5 

"  hops,  not  less  than  five  pounds  

timothy,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel   5 
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Best  sample  of  clover  seed,  not  less  than  ^alf  a  bnsh   $5 

"              blue  grass  seed  "             "    5 

"             red  top  seed,      "            "    r> 

orchard  grass  seed,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel   5 

Best  half  bushel  yellow  corn   3 

2d  best   "    2 

Best  half  bushel  white  com   3 

2d  best  **                  **   2 

Best  half  bushel  early  corn   3 

2d  best  "               "   2 

^"Evidence  muse  be  presented  showing  that  grain,  vegetables  and  products  have 
been  grown  by  the  exhibitor. 

BUTTER,  BREAD,  Etc 

Best  lot,  ten  lbs.,  butter  in  rolls  -   8 1 0 

2d  best       **              "   r> 

Best  lot,  ten  Ibft,  whey  butter   10 

2d  best       "            "   5 

Beet  lot,  not  less  than  25  lbs.,  made  in  May  or  June   10 

2d  best                     "           "              "   5 

Beet  tub  or  firkin,  not  less  than  50  lbs.,  made  at  any  time   20 

2d  best    "              "               "                "    10 

Best  five  cans  condensed  milk  (process  of  manufacture  to  be  stated)   10 

2d  best  "                   •*                   "                        "    r> 


Competitors  must  state,  in  writing,  the  time  when  it  was  made ;  the  number  of  cows, 
and  whether  any  other  food  than  grass  was  given  them ;  the  treatment  of  the  milk  be- 
fore churning;  mode  of  churning  and  freeing  the  butter  from  the  milk;  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  salt  used,  and  whether  saltpetre,  sugar,  or  any  other  substance  has  been 
employed. 


BREAD  AND  CEREAL  FOOD. 

Best  3  loaves  of  domestic  white  bread   $10 

"  4  loaves  of  baker's  bread,  not  less  than  48  hours  old   3 

"  pUot  bread   2 

"  biscuit   2 

"  soda  biscuit   2 

"  crackers,  (butter)   2 

•*      (sweet)   2 

(Boston   2 

"   domestic  corn  bread   3 

"        "      rye  bread   3 

**        "      brown  bread   5 

In  preparing  bread,  no  saleratus  or  other  alkalies  or  acids  to  be  used. 

Beet  3  hams,  mode  of  preserving  to  be  stated  in  writing,  one  of  the  hams  to  be 

cooked   $10 

Best  6  beef  tongues   3 

Bsst  6  pieces  dried  beef,  not  less  than  8  lbs.  in  a  piece   3 

HONEY,  PRESERVES,  PICKLES,  Etc. 

Best  10  lbs.  honey   $5 

2d  beet  10  lbs.  honey   3 
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The  honey  to  be  taken  without  destroying  the  bees,  and  kind  of  hives  to  be  specified 
as  well  as  the  general  management  of  the  bees  during  the  year. 

Best  canned  tomatoes  i...  |3 

"      "      blackberries   3 

"      "      raspberries   3 

"      peaches   3 

"      *'      pears   3 

apples   3 

quinces   3 

cherries   3 

"      gooseberries  .*   3 

"      "      currants  ,   3 

"      **      giapes   3 

Largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  fruits   10 

pickles   10 

jellies   10 

"               "              preserves   10 

Best  apple  jelly  i   3 

"  currant  jelly  '  3 

"  peach  jelly   3 

**   quince  jelly   3 

"   preserved  quinces   3 

"         *'       peaches   3 

*'         **       pears   3 

"        "       apples   3 

"       plums   3 

*'  tomato  catsup   3 

"   cucumber  catsup   3 

"  pickled  cucumbers   3 

"      peaches   3 

*       "      tomatoes   3 

"      walnuts   3 

butternuts   3 

"       "      mangoes  and  melons    3 

"      onions   3 

"       "      gherkins   3 

**   specimen  of  portable  soups   3 

"         "          concentrated  vegetables   3 

gallon  maple  syrup   5 

"   10  lbs.  maple  sugar   5 

POTATOES. 

Best  half  bushel  Neshannock  potatoes   (5 

"         '*         white  peach  blow '*    5 

«*         "         Jersey        "       "   5 

Prince  Albert      "    5 

"         Buckeye            *'    5 

Garnet  Chili       "    5 

"        "         Early  Goodrich    "    5 

**                  Early  Harrison    "    5 

and  earliest  potato,  (sworn  statement  to  be  furnished,  stating  time  when  they 

were  ready  for  use  at  wholesale)   10 
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Best  half  bnahel  of  any  other  variety  ,   $3 

•*  ten  yarietiee  of  Irish  potatoes,  half  peck  of  each  variety   10 

•*  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes   5 

VEGETABLES. 

Best  6  parsnips   |2 

"   6  carrots   2 

"  3  long  blood  beets   2 

"  6  turnip  beets   2 

'*  6  sugar  beets   2 

"   display  of  beets  in  variety  and  quality  -    5 

"  peck  of  tomatoes   5 

"  display  of  tomatoes  in  variety  and  quality   5 

"   3  drumhead  cabbages   3 

"   3  heads  of  red  Dutch  cabbage   2 

"   3  heads  of  any  other  variety  :   3- 

**   3  heads  of  cauliflower   2 

**   half  peck  of  red  onions   2 

"        "         yellow  onions   2 

white  onions   2 

"   display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality   5 

"   half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling   2 

"   display  of  peppers  in  variety  and  quality   5 

"   12  roots  of  salsify   2 

*'   6  stalks  of  celery   3 

"  marrow  squashes  i   3 

"  Hubbard  squashes   3 

"   3  winter  crook-neck  squashes   3 

California  squash   3 

"   display  of  squashes  in  variety  and  quality   5 

"  display  of  pumpkins  in  variety  and  quality   5 

"   dozen  of  sweet  com,  green  1   3 

"  display  of  sweet  corn,  in  variety  and  quality,  green  or  dry   5 

3  mountain  sweet  watermelons   3 

'*  3  watermelons  of  any  other  variety   3 

"  3  green-fleshed  muskmelons   3 

"   3  yellow  fleshed       "    2 

"  and  groatest  display  of  melons  of  all  varieties,  both  watermelons  and  musk- 
melons  5 

"  6  cucumbers     1 

**  half  peck  of  Lima  beans  in  pod   2 

*•         white  beans,  dry   2 

**        **         kidney  bush  beans,  in  pod   2 

field  peas,  dry   1 

"        "         garden  peas,  dry  -   2 

"   and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry   3 

"  half  peck  gherkin  cucumbers   2 

"   3  purple  egg  plants   2 

"  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one  ezhibiter   25 

GRASSES  AND  GRASS-SEEDS. 
Beetdisplay  of  meadow  or  pasture  graes-seeds,  to  include  at  least  20  varieties  in- 
cluding clovers   $25 
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2d  best  display  of  meadow  or  past  are  grass  seeds,  to  inolade  at  least  20  varieties  in- 
clndlng  clovers  $15 

Best  display  of  meadow  or  pasture  grasses  growing  in  pots,  to  inclade  at  least  10 
varieties  exclusive  of  clovers   25 

2d  best  display  of  meadow  or  pasture  grasses  growing  in  pots,  to  include  at  least 
1 0  varieties  exclusive  of  clovers   15 


CHEESE. 

DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 


Best  cbeese,  1  year  old  and  over   $10 

2d  best  "         "          "   *   5 

Best  and  largest  lot   20 

2d  best      "       "    10 

Best  cbeese,  under  1  year  old   10 

2d  best'      "             "    5 


FACTORY  MADE. 

Best  cheese,  1  year  old  and  over  -   10 

2d  best  *'        "           •*    5 

Best  and  largest  lot   20 

2d  best             "    10 

Best  cheese,  under  1  year  old   10 

2d  best      •*              "    5 


SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 
For  the  best  and  largest  display  of  cheese  ,  Silver  Medal. 

Competitors  in  Entry  Book  48,  49  and  50,  must  state,  in  writing,  the  time  it  was 
made ;  the  number  of  cows  kept ;  whether  the  cheese  was  made  from  one,  two  or  more 
milkiugs;  whether  any  addition  was  made  of  cream;  the  method  of  preserving  and 
preparing  rennet ;  the  mode  and  amount  of  pressure,  and  the  treatment  of  the  cheese 
afterward ;  and  shall  answer  the  following  questions : 

Ist.  What  do  you  consider  the  best  breed  of  cows  for  dairy  purposes  1 

2d.  What  variety  of  grasses  produce  the  best  pasturage  for  making  cheese  ? 

3d.  Does  long  continued  grazing  for  dairy  purposes  exhaust  or  improve.your  land 
for  dairying  1 

4th.  At  what  price  per  acre  can  land  be  profitably  used  for  dairy  purposes  in  Ohio  1 
5th.  What  is  a  proper  temperature  of  a  room  for  curing  cheese,  and  what  effect  does 

a  higher  or  lower  temperature  produce  upon  the  flavor  and  other  qualities  of  the 

cheese  ) 

6th.  State  in  detail,  your  process  of  making  and  curing  cheese,  including  the  pre- 
serving and  preparing  rennet  for  use,  etc. 

No  premium  to  be  awarded  unless  all  the  rules  are  fully  complied  with,  and  all  the 
questions  properly  answered. 


SADDLERS'  AND  SHOEMAKERS'  WARE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARHCLES. 

Best  traveling  trunk   $5 

**   carpet  sack  -  •   2 

"   set  of  carriage  harness   5 

*  set  of  farm  harness   5 
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Best  display  of  leather   ^5 

"         "        saddles  and  bridles   5 

hames    3 

**        "        saddletrees   3 

brushes   3 

'        "        shoe  lasts,  pegs  and  lasting  machine   3 

"   pair  of  dress  boots   2 

heavy  boots   2 

"             gents*  dress  shoes                                                                  .  2 

"       "      congress  gaiters   2 

"      ladies'  gaiters   1 

slippers   1 

"       **      bootees   1 

"   display  of  boi^nd  account  books   5 

*•         "        paper   5 

"                  paper  hangings  and  borders   3 

"   sUk  hat   2 

"   soft  hat  ...^   2 

•*   far  cap   2 

"  made  suit  of  gentleman's  clothing   -  5 

"   display  of  printing   5 

"                buck  gloves  and  mittens   3 

*'         "        ladies'  furs   3 

"   fur  gloves  and  mittens   3 

"   fur  robe   5 

TEXTILE  FABEIOS,  AND  MATERIALS  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE 

MADE. 

Articles  to  be  exhibited  by  manufacturer,  and  articles  which  heretofore  have  received 
a  premium  to  be  excluded  from  competition. 

HOUSEHOLD  FABEICS-BEING  GOODS  MADE  IN  FAMILY. 

Best  10  yards  Jeans   |10 

2d  best        "    5 

Best  pair  woolen  blankets   5 

2d  best    3 

Best  10  yards  flannel   10 

2d  best         "    5 

Best  woolen  carpet,  15  yards   5 

2d  best       "           "   3 

Best  10  yards  lineu   5 

2d  best         "  !   3 

Best  10  yards  linen  diaper   5 

2d  best         "          "    3 

Best  10  yards  kersey   5 

2d  best   3 

Best  pair  kersey  blankets   5 

2d  best            **    3 

Best  rag  carpet,  15  yards   10 

2d  best      "         "     5 

Beet  15  yards  tow  cloth   5 

2d  best     "  "  
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Beat  hearth  rug   $5 

2d  best      "    2 

Beat  doable  carpet  coverlet   5 

2d  beat      "            "    3 

Beat  pair  woolen  knit  stockings   2 

2d  beat      "            "    I 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  socks   2 

2d  best       "           "    1 

Best  pair  woolen  knit  socks   2 

2d  best       "           "    1 

Best  pair  linen  knit  socks   2 

2d  best      "    .        "    1 

Best  pair  cotton  knit  stockings   2 

2d  best      "           *'    1 

Best  pair  by  Misses  under  12  years  of  age   2 

2d  best           "            "           "    1 

Best  pound  linen  sewing  thread  w   2 

2d  best      "                "   1 

Best  pair  woolen  fHnge  mittens   2 

2d  best            '*            "   1 

Best  pair  woolen  mittens   2 

2d  best       "          "    1 

Best  pair  by  Misses  under  12  years  of  age   2 

2d  best           "              "           "   1 

Best  pair  of  woolen  stockings  by  Misses  under  12  years  of  age  ^   2 

2d  best                "                    "                 "    1 

Best  linen  handkerohiefa   2 

"  netting   2 

"  worsted  knit  stockings   2 

"  stocking  yam   2 

"  woolen  shawl   2 

"  miUbag   2 

**  woolen  knit  drawers   2 

"  woolen  knit  shirt   2 

foot  mats   2 

"  straw  hat   3 

"  palm  leaf  hat   3 

"  straw  bonnet   3 

"  palm  leaf  bonnet   3 

**  grass  bonnet   3 

*'  grass  hat   3 

**  gentlemen's  shirts   2 

**  knit  bed  spread   2 

**  wove  bed  spread   2 

"  10  pounds  dressed  flax   5 

"  pound  of  reeled  silk   5 

**  5  pounds  flax  yam   5 


No  article  mannfEUitured  in  factories,  or  out  of  the  family,  will  be  received  in  this 
class.  Exhibiters  must  accompany  their  articles  with  a  certificate  of  manufacture  in 
the  fftmUy  and  within  the  year. 
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NEEDLE  WORK,  EMBROIDERY,  Etc. 

Best  Ottoman  cover   |3 

"  table  cover   2 

*'  fancy  chair  work,  with  needle   3 

**  fancy  chair  onshion  and  back   3 

"   woolen  Bhawl   3 

"  crochet  shawl   2 

"  worked  shawl   3 

•*  lace  cape   3 

"  lamp  stand  mat  _  2 

**   ornamental  needle  work   3 

**   silk  embroidery   3 

•*  embroidered  sofa  cnshiona   2  • 

mantilla   3 

**          "        table  spread   2 

"           "         dressing  gown   3 

lady's  robe   3 

lady's  dress  '  3 

children's  clothes   3 

"        nnder  sleeves   2 

"        lady's  collar  ,   2 

"          handkerchief   2 

"   chenille  embroidery   3 

"   embroidery  with  beads   3 

"   tetting  collar   3 

"   worked  collar   2 

"   worked  veil   3 

**  worked  hankerohief   2 

"  silk  bonnet   3 

"  velvet  bonnet   3 

"  best  straw  bonnet   2 

**  kuit  cloak  ;   3 

"  variety  of  linen  embroidery   3 

"  group  of  artificial  flowers  ^   3 

"  variety  of  artificial  flowers   3 

"  specimen  of  wax  flowers   2 

"  group  of  wax  flowers   3 

"  Hpecimeu  of  wax  fruit   2 

"  aud  largest  variety  of  wax  fruit     3 

"  specimen  of  moss  or  lichen  work   3 

*•        "           cone  work   3 

leaf  work  .  .--1!. 3 

"       "          flower  work   3 

•       "           shell  work   3 

"  braid  of  straw  or  grass   3 

**  specimen  of  braid  work   2 

"  embroidered  picture   3 

•*  white  quilt  ;                   ['  3 

"  worked  quilt  ll',/.  ]  3 
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Best  silk  quilt   |3 

"  patchwork  qnilt  i.   3 

"  children's  afghan  :   2 

SILK  AND  MILL  FABRICS. 

Best  speoimen  of  silk  mannfactared,  not  less  than  five  yards   $10 

"  pound  of  reeled  silk,  made  in  family   5 

"  specimen  of  raw  silk  goods   5 

"  pair  of  sHk  stockings  y   3 

"  pair  of  silk  gloves   3 

"  silk  shawl   5 

"  silk  cravat   3 

"  piece  of  pocket  hankerohief   3 

'*  10  yards  woolen  cloth   10 

"  10    "     cassimere   10 

10         satinet   10 

•*  10    "     jeans   20 

"  10    **     of  floor  oil  cloth   ]0 

"  10    "     tweed   5 

"  10    "     cloth  of  flax  cotton     JO 

"  10    "     flannel   6 

'*  15    **     woolen  carpet   10 

"  15    "     tow  cloth   5 

"  10    "     linen    5 

"  10    "     linen  diaper   5 

"10    "     kersey,   10 

"  hearth  rug   3 

**  double  carpet  coverlet   5 

**  pair  of  cotton  wove  stockings   1 

**      linen          "    1 

"      '*      woolen       "   1 

"      "      cotton  wove  socks   1 

linen          "    1 

"             woolen       *'    1 

"  pound  linen  sewing  thread  :   1 

"  woolen  shawl*   5 

"  pair  woolen  blankets   10 

"  three  pounds  stocking  yam   3 

"  oil-cloth  table  cover   1 

**  display  of  cordage   5 

*'  bale  of  flax  moss  for  upholsterers  ^   3 

"      "           '*            mattress   5 

"      "      rope  stock  for  rope  spinners   3 

•*      "      fine  tow  for  bagging  or  awning   5 

*'  specimen  of  flax  prepared  for  spinning  by  machinery   10 

*'  display  of  flax  or  tow  bagging   5 

"  and  largest  display  of  flax  goods  mannfactured  in  Ohio   Ji5 

SEWING  AND  KNITTING  MACHINES. 

Best  knitting  machine  -  -  $10 

"  sewing  macViine  for  manufacturing  purposes   10 

"  sewing  machine  for  family  use   10 

"  sewing  machine  for  family  use,  cost  not  to  exceed  $50   10 
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FIFTH  DEPARTMENT— HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 
James  W.  Ross,  ATTENDma  Member  of  the  Boaed. 


FLOWERS. 

Best  floral  orDameot   $5 

2d  best         "    3 

Best  and  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers  for  table  —   3 

2d  best  and  most  beautifully  arranged  basket  of  flowers  for  table   2 


Plants  entered  for  competition  for  special  premiums,  will  not  be  allowed  to  compete 
for  premiums  in  collections.  The  committee  will  make  no  award  unless  the  object  is 
really  meritorious. 

professional  list. 

It  is  understood  that  nurserymen  and  commercial  gardeners  only  compete  in  this 


class. 

8TOVR  AND  GREBN  HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Best  collection  of  not  less  than  20  varieties,  variety  and  growth  being  taken  into 

consideration  :   |15 

2d  best  collection  of  not  less  than  20  varieties,  variety  and  growth  being  taken  into 

consideration  -   10 

Best  collection  of  12  varieties,  variety  and  growth  being  taken  into  consideration.  8 

2d  best  collection  of  12  varieties,  variety  and  growth  being  taken  into  consideration,  5 

Best  specimen  plant  in  or  out  of  bloom   3 

"   collection  of  not  less  than  10  varietieaof  variegated  leaved  plants   5 

2d  best    "            "            '*            "               "           ii    ,     a    3 

Best  single  specimen   1 

"   collection  of  aloes  and  cactus  in  pots   2 

"                   fuchsias  in  pots,  growth  and  variety  considered   3 

2d  best    "               "          "         "                            "    2 

Best        "          geraniums  in  bloom   3 

2d  best    "                "    2 

Best       "         gloxinias  and  achimenes   2 

"         **          ferns  and  lycopodiums   3 

2d  best    "            "               "    2 

Best  and  largest  collection  of  verbenas,  grown  in  pots,  growth  and  bloom  particu- 
larly considered   5 

2d  best  and  largest  collection  of  verbenas,  grown  in  pots,  growtb  and  bloom  particu- 
larly considered   3 

Best  and  greatest  variety  petunias  in  pots   2 

All  plants  in  the  above  list  should  be  exhibited  in  the  pots  in  which  they  were  grown, 
making  allowance  for  the  necessary  shifts. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

Largest  and  best  colleotion  of  dahlias,  not  less  than  24  named  varieties   (5 

2d    "         "           '*              **           **            *'           "            .-.«--.....  3 

Best  12  varieties  dahlias   3 

2d  best  12              "    2 

Largest  and  best  coUeotioai  of  roses  named  varieties   5 

2d   "          "            *•            *'            "   3 
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Best  12  roses  

2(1  best  12  roses  

Largest  and  best  collection  of  verbenas,  named  varieties  

2ii   **         "  «•  •«  « 

Best  12  distinct  named  varieties  

2d  best  12  "   

Largest  and  best  collection  of  pbloxes,  named  varieties  


Best  display  of  asters   2 

•*       **        gladiolus   3 

2d  best  "    2 

Best  display  of  coxcombs  and  amaranths   2 

2d  best   "             "                  "    1 

Best  and  greatest  display  cut  flowers,  in  variety  and  quality  other  than  above   5 

2d  best              "              "              "              "            "  3 

Best  pair  parlor  boquets,  any  style   2 

2d  I  est   "             **            "    1 

Bertt  pair  hand  boquets,  any  style   2 

2d  best   "            "           "    1 

Best  collection  of  native  flowers,  with  list  of  names   2 

2d  best  "         '    "         "           "           "    1 

AMATEUR  LIST. 

SAMS  AS  IN  PROFESSIONAL  LIST. 


FRUITS  GROWN  IN  OHIO. 
APPLES. 

Each  variety,  not  less  than  three  specimens,  is  to  be  correctly  and  distinctly  labeled 
and  the  list  handed  to  the  committee.  In  all  cases,  the  different  entries,  thongh  they 
uia>  cuiitain  similar  varieties,  must  be  of  different  specimens  nnd  shown  on  separate 
plates,  and  properly  grouped  and  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  Superintendent  of 


the  Hall.   All  Fruits  shall  have  hem  groton  by  the  Exhtbiter, 

Best  6  varieties   $12 

2d  best  6   -   6 

Best  approved  new  variety  (not  before  described)   3 

2a  best   -            "                "            .  "    2 

Best  3  varieties  of  large — size  and  beauty  to  l  ule   5 

2d  best  3                                       "           "    3 

Beht  3  varieties  market  apples— profit  to  rule   5 

'in  best  3   "          •*        *            "          *•    2 

Best  1  variety  dessert  apple— quality  to  rule   5 

2a  best  I  "         "         "         "           "    3 

Best  and  most  handsomely  arranged  basket  of  apples  containing  not  less  than  1 

peek,  and  made  up  of  not  less  than  6  varieties   6 

2d  best  and  most  handsomely  arranged  basket  of  apples  containing  not  less  than  6 

varieties   3 

Bi'sr.  display  in  variety  and  quality,  not  less  than  15  varieties,  by  amateur  growers,  15 

2d  best"  "  "  "  10 
Best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  not  less  than  15  varieties,  by  professional  fruit 

growers  or  nurserymen   15 

2d  best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  not  less  than  15  varieties,  by  professional 

fruit  growers  or  nurserymen   10 
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WINTER  APPLES. 

Best  10  varieties  of  apples  grown  by  amateur   $15 

2d  best  10  "            •*                      "    10 

Best  10  varieties  of  apples  grown  by  professional  growers   15 

2d  best  10  "            *'        "             "             "   ,  10 

Best  5  plates  of  large  apples—size  and  beaaty  to  mle   10 

2d  best  5  "            "              "           "           "    7 

Best  6  varieties— profit  to  rnle   12 

2d  best  6  "           "         "   8 

Best  basket  of  10  varieties,  not  less  than  half  a  bnsbel   10 

2d  best      "            **           *'           **            "   ^   7 

Best  display,  not  less  than  30  varieties,  grown  by  an  amateur,  variety  and  qiiality 

to  rule   30 

2d  best  display,  not  less  than  30  varieties,  grown  by  an  amateur,  variety  and  quality 

to  rule   20 

Best  display  not  less  than  30  varieties,  grown  by  a  professional  grower,  variety  and 

quality  to  mle   30 

2d  best  display  not  less  than  30  varieties,  grown  by  a  prefessioBal  growev,  variety 

and  quality  to  rule   20 

Best  plate  of  six  specimens  of  any  of  the  following,  vis.  t 

Best  plate  six  Baldwins   |2 

Belleflower   8 

**      Belmont   2 

Canada  Bed  _   2 

"      Celestia   2 

Ben  Davis   2 

"      Fallanwalter     2 

"        "      Jonathan   2 

King  of  Tompkins  County   2 

Melon   2 

Northern  Spy   2 

OhioNonpariel   2 

•<               Peck's  Pleasant   2 

•*      Esopns  Spitaenbnrg   2 

Evening  Party  •.   2 

Eambo   2 

Bbode  Island  Greening   2 

Borne  Beauty   8 

*•        "      Boxburo  Busset   2 

Wagner   % 

White  Pippin   2 

§ 

PEACHES,  PEARS,  QUIKOBS,  PLUMS. 
PEACHES. 

Eaeh  variety  to  be  named  and  distinctly  labeled  when  entered. 

Best  six  varieties,  not  less  than  6  each  |10 

Sdbestsix     "        "            "    5 

Bast  three      "        "            "    ^ 

2d  best  three  "                    "    t. 

3B 
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Best  plate  of  one  variety   ^ 

2d  beet  "         "    2 

Best  new  seedling  or  variety,  if  approved  by  the  committee   2 

2d  best  "  I*  i<  »      I 

Best  display  of  not  less  than  12  varieties,  grown  by  an  amatenr,  quality  to  govern  20 

2d  best  "  "  10 
Best  display  of  not  less  than  12  varieties,  grown  by  professional  grower,  quality  to 

govern  ,   20 

2d  best  display  of  not  less  than  12  varieties,  grown  by  professional  grower,  quality 

to  govern  ,   10 

PEABS. 

The  rule  as  to  numbers,  etc.,  in  apples,  to  apply  to  pears  also. 

Best  three  varieties  of  summer  and  fall  pears   |6 

2d  best  three                  "               "    3 

Best  five           "           "               "    10 

2d  beet  five       "           "    5 

Best  10  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  pears   20 

2d  best       "             "               "      10 

Best  half  peck  of  Seckles   5 

2d  best  "             "    3 

Best  half  peck  Bartletts   5 

2d  best     "           "   8 

Best  plate  of  Seckles   2 

Bartletts   2 

Flemish  Beauty   2 

Louisa  Bonne  de  Jersey   2 

**           Onondaga   2 

"           BuerreDiel   2 

Duchess  d'Angouleme   2 

Beurre  Clairgeau   2 

CBest  three  plates  of  large  pears,  size  and  beauty  to  Tule   r» 

.2d  best  three     "           "             "             '*    3 

'Best  five  plates  market  pears,  profit  to  rule   8 

2d  best  five  "           "                "    5 

Best  new  variety,  if  approved  by  the  committee   2 

2dfcest  "             "               "    1 

Best  one  variety  of  dessert  pear,  quality  to  rule   3 

2d  beet  one      "             "               "    2 

Best  display  of  not  less  than  20  varieties,  grown  by  an  amateur,  quality  to  rule   90 

2d  best        "                   "                      "                            "         ....  10 

Best  display  of  not  less  than  20  varieties,  grown  by  a  professional,  quality  to  rule  20 

2d  best      "      '                "                      "                               "  ID 

QUINCES. 

Best  12  quinces   $3 

2d  best  12  quinces   2 

Best  peck     "    5 

2d  best  peck  "    3 

PLUMS. 

Best  display  of  not  less  than  5  varieties     f5 

Sdbsst      "        «           "       "    3 
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Best  6  yariAiies,  not  less  than  6  each   $3 

2d  best  6    "         *'    -         "   2 

BesI  plate  of  not  less  than  12  speoimens   2 

2d  best                  *♦         f*   1 

FBUITS  GBOWN  IN  OTHER  STATES. 

The  committee  are  anthorized  to  award  si>ecial  premiums  for  fmits  exhibited  from 
other  States,  the  amounts  not  to  exceed  those  offered  for  similar  froits  grown  in  Ohio. 

QBAPES— (Hardt). 
Each  yariety  to  be  named  and  distinctly  labeled  when  entered. 

Best  10  yarieties,  not  less  than  3  bunches  each  

2d  best  10    "  "  "  "   


Best  display,  15  yarietiesi  3  bnnches  each. 
2d  best  "  "  "  "  . 
Best  6  bnnehee  Catawba  


110 

7 
C 
4 

5 
3 


Best  6         '*         "  "  *'   , 

2d  best  6     "         "  "   , 

Bests         "         "  "  "  

2d  best  3     "         "  "  "  

Best  new  and  yaloable  seedling,  not  before  exhibited  and  disseminated   5 

   20 

  10 

  3 

  3 

  3 


Isabella  

Hartford  Prolific^  

Qreyellng  ,  3 

Salem   3 

Concord   3 

Delaware    3 

lyes'  ,  3 

Diana   3 


lona    3 

"3     **      Israella  :   2 

"  3     "      Adirondac   3 

"  3     •*      Bebecca   3 

"  3     "      Allen's  Hybrid   3 

display  of  Roger's  Hybrids   5 

On  foreign  grapes,  the  awarding  committee  will  recommend  such  premiams  as  it 
may  deem  proper. 


SIXTH  DBPAETMBNT. 


WiLLIAH  LAUG,  AXTBKDINa  MEHBSB  OF  THB  BOABD. 

FINE  ABTB. 
DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  Etc. 

Best  liiMise  photogvoph,  colored  in  oil,  by  Ohio  artist  Diploma  and  |10 

•*        <*  "  "    watercolors,by  an  Ohio  artist..  *'  5 

"  portrait  ftom  life,  in  oU  r   10 

«  animal  portrait  in  oU   10 
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Best  Bpecimen  of  painting,  in  oil,  by  American  artist  |20 

Same,  by  Ohio  artist   80 

**  specimen  in  water  colors  *  Diploma. 

"  landscape,  from  natnre,  in  oil,  by  an  Ohio  artist  9^0 

*^  "  water  colors,  by  an  Ohio  artist  Diploma  and  5 

original  poetical  painting,  by  an  Ohio  artist   10 

"    historical      "         "  "    10 

"  specimen  uncolored  photograph  Diploma. 

"   specimen  of  not  less  than  12  different  objects  of  natural  history,  in  water  col- 
ors, by  an  Ohio  artist  Diploma  and  fSO 

"  specimen  fruit  or  flower  painting,  in  oil   **  5 

"  "  "  "   water  colors   5 

*'         *'      of  Ohio  landscape,  in  oil,  by  Ohio  artist  Diploma. 

"  exhibition  of  paintings,  by  Ohio  or  foreign  artist  Diploma  and  $10 

"  fancy  portrait  by  Ohio  artist   "  5 

**  fancy  painting  in  water  colors  Diploma. 

"  engraving   " 

"  wood  ep graving   " 

lithography    " 

"  porcelain  painting  and  gilding  

^*  specimen  penmanship   '* 

"   crayon  drawing  

"  pencil  drawing   ** 

"   pen  drawing   ** 

^  specimen  porcelain  photograph   " 

8CULPTUBE,  Etc. 

Dost  sculpture    flO 

"  collection  of  marble  work   10 

3d  best      "  «'         "    5 

Best  architectural  drawings   10 

"  carving  in  wood  1  Diploma.  • 

*'  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  insects  Diploma  and  5 

**     .   *•        "  "    Ohio  birds,  prepared   "  5 

*>*  "  **    quadrupeds,  prepared   "  5 

DESIONS. 

Best  design  for  farm  houso  Diploma  add  |20 

*•     farm  bam  ...p   **  10 

**  "     carriage  house  and  stable  *   •<  5 

"  •*     dairy  house   "  5 

"  "     poultry  house    "  6 

*•  "     farm  gate   *•  2 

"  gnuiary   <«  3 

"  bridge  (model  of)  Diploma. 

"  domestic  gas  apparatus  (or  model  of)   «< 

Designs  must  be  accompanied  with  estimates  of  cost  and  q>ecifications.  Those  to 
which  premiums  may  be  awarded  will  be  engraved  and  published  in  the  report  of  the 
Board  of  AgTioalture.  To  be  exhibited  at  State  Fair,  and  premium  to  be  awarded  hj 
the  Board  at  the  January  meeting. 

Best  pair  ornamental  vases  *   |3 
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• 

Best  speoimen  of  marbelised  iron   $5 

"        stone   5 

«•                "         wood   5 

'*   display  of  hollow  iron  ware  -  a   3 

"  ornamental  statuary  1   Tj 

**           "       fSrait  and  flower  stand   :J 

Pkilowpkieali  Surffieal^  Denial^  Drawing^  Painting^  Surveying  and  levdling 
Instruments  and  Apparatus^  eto.^  of  Fine  Warknuvnship,  exhibited  ft^ 
maJcer — American  Amnufaeture. 

Best  surgical  instruments  Diploma. 

*•  set  optical  "   

dentist's  

"  set  mathematical  and  philosophical  instruments  Silver  Medal. 

specimens  of  dentistry  Diploma. 

"  tbeodoUte  

"  lerel  

**  snrveyor's  compass   " 

**  achromatic  telescope   •* 

"  reflecting  telescope  

"  optical  apparatus  

"  balance  

"  thermometer   ** 

"  harometer  

"  electro-magnetic  apparatus  ...^  w   " 

"  electric  telegraph  -  

electric  machine   ** 

"  giiLyanio  battery  and  apparatus  

"  set  drawing  instruments   *' 

*      chronometer   " 

"  clock  (8  day)   

specimen  silver-ware,  with  agricnltural  designs,  suitable  for  premiums..  " 

**        **      Argantine  or  Brittania  ware   " 

"  turned  and  cast  Brittania  

It  is  understood  that  all  products  of  industry,  competing  for  premiums,  are  to  be  ex- 
hibited by  or  for  the  maker,  or  improver,  or  contriver. 

BniSIGAL  INSTBUHEKTS. 

Best  grand  or  semi-grand  piano-forte  Silver  Medal. 

"  piano,  price  $400  or  less   " 

"  square  piano  

"  violin  

'*  reed  organ  for  church,  with  two  or  more  sets  of  reeds   " 

parlor  organ  1  Diploma. 

"  melodion  

"  flute  

"  clarfonet  

*'  set  of  band  instruments   " 

A  eommittee  consisting  of  President  Fallington,  Secretary  Elippart, 
N.  S.  Townshend,  J.  W.  Bojss,  D.  McMillan  and  Wm.  B.  McGlnng,  visited 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  to  examine  locations  offered  by  citizens  from  those 
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cities,  reported  that  they  were  shown  several  tracts  in  Cleveland,  that 
the  only  suitable  one  was  the  "  trotting  park,"  but  that  was  entirely  too 
far  from  the  depot  to  be  a  desirable  place.  At  Toledo,  they  were  shown 
a  tract  at  Manhattan,  the  trotting  park  and  the Swayne  "  tract. 

Delegations  of  citizens  were  present  from  Cleveland,  Toledo  and 
Dayton. 

It  was  voted,  that  the  next  Mr  be  held  at  the  city  of  Toledo,  upon  the 
♦*  Swayne"  tract,  so  called, commencing  September 2l8t  and  closing  Sep- 
tember 25th. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  in  addition  to  the  usual  guarantees  required  from  the 
places  where  the  fairs  in  future  may  be  located,  the  following  shall  be 
required,  viz :  That  at  the  place  where  the  fair  is  held,  the  local  com- 
mittee shall  be  responsible  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for 
whatever  property  the  said  Board  may  necessarily  leave  at,  in,  or  on  the 
grounds,  or  in  the  city,  until  the  Board  shall  see  proper  to  remove  such 
l)roperty. 

The  Sectetary  was  instructed  to  receive  bids  for  the  printing,  as 
follows: 

8,000  premium  lists ;  2,000  posters,  of  three  sheets  and  two  colors ; 
500  complimentary  tickets ;  100  invitations  to  Presidents  of  County 
Societies;  5,000  entry  cards;  1,000  first  and  second  premium  cards; 
1,000  dinner  tickets ;  80,000  admission  tickets;  75  contracts  for  refresh- 
ment stands;  1,000  return  freight  certificates,  circulars  and  railroad 
department  cards,  for  ofQce  of  Secretary,  and  such  other  printing  as  m^y 
be  necessary  from  time  to  time. 

The  following  awarding  committees  were  selected  and  appointed  : 


TiioRODGHBREDS.— Alex.  Waddle,  South  Charleston,  Clark  coanty;  Wm.  Warfleld, 
Lexington,  Ky ;  Frank  Dnnlevy,  Newark ;  K.  F.  Johnstone,  Detroit,  Mich.;  J.  O.  B. 
Renic^.Colnmbas,  O. 

Roadsters. — ^John  H.  Evans,  Lebanon;  J.  P.  Ross.  Cleveland;  Joseph  Cathcart, 
Springtield ;  J.  8 wetland,  London ;  V.  Best,  Zanesville. 

General  Purposes. — J.  L.  Tyler,  Granville;  Josiah  Eohler,  Bacyrns;  J.M.  Hiokox, 
Cleveland ;  Thos.  Rawlings,  Urbana ;  J.  S.  Brazee,  Lancaster. 

Draft.— John  M.  Millikin,  Hamilton ;  Daniel  Stocking,  Elyria ;  James  Welsh,  Marion  ; 
Jesse  Weirick,  Tiffin;  H.  M.  Reed,  Sidney. 

Matched  Horses  and  Mares. — John  Reber,  Lancaster;  Harvey  Gram,  Yellow 
Springs ;  E.  T.  Stickney,  Tiffin;  W.  H.  H.  Dye,  Troy ;  J.  N.  Jones,  Wooster ;  Reese  Ham- 
luond,  Green  Castle,  Indiana, 

T«OTTEBS.— John  S.  Rappee,  Upper  Sandnsky;  Wm.  F.  Greer,  Painesville;  R.  D. 
Harshman,  Dayton;  John  L.  Winner,  Greenville;  J.  S.  Hoblett,  Pt.  William,  Clinton 
county. 


HOESES. 


GEO.  SINCLAIR,  SUPERINTENDENT. 
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SwEBPSTAKBS.— George  W.  Bedford, Paris,  Ky.;  George  Creain,  CincinAati ;  £.  M.  Ben- 
nett, Woodstock ;  D.  O.  Heiskill,  South  Charleston ;  D.  Haskall,  London. 

Jacks  and  Mules.— Robert  Campbell,  Circleville;  J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield ;  Henry 
Kirk,  Washington,  Fayette  county ;  P.  Manchester,  Baymond,  Union  county ;  Charles 
Hook,  Xenia. 

CATTLE. 
WM.  Mcpherson,  superintendent.  ' 

Shorthorn8.~R.  G.  Corwin,  Dayton ;  W.  R.  Duncan,  Towando,  111.;  Allen  Warren, 
Adrian,  Mich.;  J  G.  Haggerty,  Nashport,  Muskingum  county ;  John  Martin,  Union  Vil- 
lage, Warren  oounty. 

Work  Oxen  and  Fat  Cattle.— Peter  Hitchcock,  Barton,  Geanga  county;  Joshua 
Boynton,  Elyria;  T.  Y.  Reber,  Upper  Sandusky;  David  Taylor,  Columbus;  John 
Spence,  New  Lisbon.  , 

Dairy  Cattub.— R.  Baker,  S.  Amherst,  Lorain  county;  Joel  T.  Merriman,  Barton, 
Geanga  county;  H.  F.  Glddings,  Wayne,  Ashtabula  county ;  Philo  Chamberlain,  Twins- 
burg,  Summit  county ;  Edwin  Tuttle,  Munson,  Geanga  county. 

Sweepstakes  on  Cattle.— T.  C.  Jones,  Delaware;  E.  G.  Bedford,  Paris,  Ky.;  John  H. 
Spears,  Tallnlah,  Menard  county,  Illinois ;  Jesse  Hageler,  Washington.  Fayette  county; 
Calyin  Doyle,  New  Lyme,  Ashtabula  county. 

SHEEP. 
T.  P.  JOHNSON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Merinos.— H.  S.  Conkling,  Sidney;  W.  H.  Witter,  Medina;  J.  C.  Stevens,  Kenton; 
Benj.  Cope,  Smith  field,  Jefferson  county ;  Gustin  Converse,  Pleasant  Valley. 

Leicesterb. — Joslah  Hurst,  Dover,  Cuyahoga  county;  Wm.  Balkwill,  London, C.  W. ; 
Wm.  Mathews,  ^tna.  Licking  county;  John  L.  Meredith,  Troy,  Miami  county;  Lester 
Bartlett,  Cardington. 

Long  Wools.— W.  F.  Stone,  Guelph,  C.  W. ;  James  Boyd,Tiffin ;  A.  H.  Dodge,  Trum- 
bull, Ashtabula  county;  J.  H.  Shields,  Xenia;  Benj.  Randolph,  Somerset,  Mich. 

S0U.THDOWNS — George  Pow,  New  Albany,  Mahoning  county;  Hiram  Ay ers,  Akron ; 
Robert  Clarke,  Washington,  Guernsey  county ;  John  G.  Dun,  Columbus ;  Ed.  Newconib, 
Dayton. 

Fine  Wool  Sweepstakes.— Thos.  Gorby,  Randolph,  Portage  county ;  J.  H.  Brother- 
too,  Cedarville;  R.  M.  Montgomery^  Youngstown;  A.  B.  C.  Hitchcock,  Sidney;  W.  N. 
Chamberlain,  South  Charleston. 

liONO  WodL  Swbelstakes.— L.  Convene,  Bucyrus;  W.  A.  Hall,  Tesumseh,  Mich. ; 
Samuel  Laundon,  Elyria;  C.  G.  Calkins,  Ashtabula;  John  Brown,  Nor  walk. 

SWINE. 

T.  P.  JOHNSON,  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Large  Breids. — R.  C.  Moulton,  Woodstock;  Talmon  Beardsley,  Akron;  Charles 
Boesel,  New  Bremen,  Auglaize  county;  I.  C.  Wilson,  Dayton;  Lewis  Boyer,  Sidney, 
Shelby  county. 

Small  Breeds. — Jas.  B.  Jamison,  Cadiz;  O.  M.  Low^ell,  Maita,  Morgan  county;  Chas. 
Mahan,  Van  Wert;  Samuel  Davis, Napoleon ;  Henry  Benson,  Cardihgton. 

Swine  Sweepstakes.— Christ.  Hughes,  Bethany,  Butler  county;  John  Woodrow 
Xenia,  Geo.  B.  Deardoff,  Canal  Dover;  M.  Harlem,  Ridgeville,  Warren  county;  Dyer 
Reed,  Milford  Centre. 
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POULTRY. 


T.  p.  JOHNSON  SUPERINTENDENT. 


C.  W.  Potwixi,ZanesTilIe;  J.  H.  Eaton,  Bellefontaine;  Daniel  Wittinger,  Springfield; 
W.  D.  Bickham,  Dayton. 


CHAS.  SMITH,  SUPERINTENDENT;  CHAS.  BABBITT,  ASST.  SUPERINTENDENT. 

Class  I.—Capt.  Barnes,  Tiffin ;  B.  B.  Barrett,  Wooster ;  Jas.  B.  Tappan,  Akron. 

Class  II.— Mr.  Gay,  Elyria;  Joseph  Dull,  Mansfield;  D.  C.Norton,  Nor  walk 

Class  III.— B.  F.  Brown,  Piqua;  P.  Wheeler,  Kenton ;  C.  S.  Gates,  Brooklyn,  Cuyahoga. 

Sorgho.— John  H,  Branch,  Branch  Hill ;  A.  A.  Wood  worth,  Irwin  Station  ;  Thomas 
Orbison,  Troy,  Miami  oonnty. 

Class  Y.— Joseph  Wood,  Oberlin;  David  Edgar,  Sidney,  Shelby;  R.  Beatty,  Marion. 

Class  YL — B.  F.  Reed,  Cedarville,  Greene  county ;  Jacob  Rohrer,  Tippecanoe,  Miami 
county ;  Hiram  Smith,  Greenfield,  Huron  county. 

Plows.— James  Hammond,  Copley,  Summit  county ;  Emanuel  Shaeflfer,  Troy,  Miami 
county;  A.  D.  Gunn,  Monoloya,  Lucas  county. 

Plowing  Match.— Wm.  L.  Smith,  Avon,  Lorain  county;  Peter  Eittering,  Defiance; 
Ed.  Swander,  Tiffin. 

Division  I.  of  Class  VI.- R.  G.  Blake,  Celina,  Mercer  county;  A.  Gaskill,  Greenville, 
Darke  county.;  P.  Sintz,  Springfield,  Clarke  county. 

Div.  II.  OF  Class  VI.— Smith  Ferris,  Marion,  O. ;  Jacob  Shaffer,  Upper  Sandusky,  O. ; 
H.  P.  Cannon,  Twinsburg,  O. 

Drv.  III.  OF  Class  VI.— G.  W.  Roby,  Columbus;  James  Carothers,  Mansfield ;  J.  R. 
Kendall,  Sidney,  O. 


Worked  Metals.- R.  P.  Waterbnry,  Cleveland ;  1.  F.  Sieberling,  Akron ;  D.  C.  Mor- 
row,  Bryan. 

Stoves,  Etc.- Marcus  Eells,  Dayton ;  G.  W.  Galloway,  Finley ;  R.  B.  Walker,  Akron ; 
W.  S.  Westerman,  Dayton,  O. 

Cabinet  Ware,  Etc.— T.  L.  Clarke,  Maumee  City ;  O.  W.  Hale,  Bath,  Summit  county ; 
Thomas  Elliott,  Defiance,  O. 

Vehicles.— H.  E.  Peck,  Tallmage ;  David  Gordon,  Port  Clinton,  Ottawa ;  Charles 
Erb,  Milford  Centre ;  J.  D.  Knapp,  Norwalk ;  Peter  Van  Ness,  Tiffin ;  Geo.  Ely,  Elyria. 

Wooden-ware.— S.  B.  Hnffinan,  Findlsy;  H.  T.  Rhinehart»  Wapakonetta;  F.  H. 
Wright,  Tallmadge;  A.  C.  Baldwin,  Tiffin;  P.  Close,  Fremont. 

Chemicals. — Dr.  J.  L.  Cassels,  Cleveland ;  Dr.  Dascomb,  Oberlin ;  Dr.  Bashnell, 
Mansfield. 

Stone-ware,  etc.— G.  N.  Abbey,  Cleveland;  R.  A.  Alger,  Detroit;  G.  D.  Bates, 
Akron. 


J.  S.  BROADWELL,  SUPERINTENDENT ;  WM.  RAWLE,  ASST.  SUPERINTENDENT, 

Flour  and  Grain.— J.  C.  Ullery,  Covington,  Miami  county;  Alvin  Brightman,  Bron- 
son,  Huron  county;  Phil.  Troutman,  Reeves,  Wayne  county;  Jas.  W.  Knoufi',  Green- 
ville, Darke  county ;  Simpson  Harmount,  Canal  Dover. 


MACHINERY,  ENGINES.  Etc. 


MECHANICS. 


O.  W.  HALE,  SUPERINTENDENT. 


FABM  PRODUCTS  AND  MANUFACTURES. 
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Butter^  Bbead,  Etc.— O.  Y.  Dorsey,  Piqua ;  Mrs.  £.  A.  Shinglnff,  Gwial  DoTer  s  Mrs. 
A.  P.  Howard,  Woodstock ;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Lee,  Tiffin. 
PoTATOBS.—Martin  Warner,  Tontogany. 

TsGETABLSS.— W.  C.  Earl,  Toledo ;  Prof.  B.  Good,  Tiffin ;  Geo.  Buckles,  Piqna ;  Wm. 
A.  Homes,  Urbana ;  Hngh  Broome,  Cambridge,  Guernsey  oonnty. 

HoKBT,  PxoKLBS,  PRMSBRVsa,  Eto.— J.  A.  Hawks,  Cireleville;  Mrs.  B.  A.  Henderson, 
Upper  Sandusky;  Mrs.  King,  Toledo ;  Mrs.  H.  B.  Shenaan.  Toledo;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Arm- 
strong, Cleveland. 

DoBCEsnc  Ohbbsb.— F.  H.  Cannon,  Bedford;  Albert  Bnskirk,  Tiffin;  Philip  Coe, 
Milford  Centre ;  H.  B.  Sherman,  Toledo ;  Abel  Krnm,  Cherry  Valley,  Ashtabula  county. 

Factory  Chxbsb.— Anson  Bartlett,  North  Madison,  Lake  county;  M.  Andrews, 
Twinsburg,  Summit  county ;  Geo.  Anderson,  PainesriUe,  Lake  county ;  R.  8.  Parks, 
Warren,  Trumbull  county ;  N.  B.  Jenkins,  Streetsboro,  Portage  county. 

SwBBPSTAKBS  ON  CHBB8B.^Augustus  Fcuncr,  Tlppecauoe;  Jason  Bobbins,  Solon, 
Cuyahoga  county ;  £.  H.  Cartright,  Hudson,  Summit  county ;  C.  B.  Harmon,  Aurora, 
Portage  county ;  A.  D.  Hall,  Claridon,  Geauga  county. 


Boots,  Etc.— Geo.  F.  Manjiall,  Cleyeland ;  Jas.  D.  Bell,  Mansfield ;  D.  £.  Fenn,  Sul- 
livan ;  W.  Gerlaoh,  Kenton ;  J.  A.  Bettig,  Medina. 

HousBHOLD  Fabrtos.— La.  Q.  Bawson,  Fremont ;  D.  W.  Harris,  I>e  Graff;  Mrs.  B.  C. 
Thatcher,  Litohjfield,  Medina  county ;  Mrs.  A.  Wheeler,  Kenton,  Hardin  county ;  Mrs. 
CoL  Gibson,  Tiffin. 

Nbedub  Work.— Mrs.  M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville ;  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Horton,  Piqua ; 
Miss  Nettie  Williams,  Avon,  Lorain  county ;  Mrs.  C.  J.  Parsons,  Sandusky ;  Miss  Carrie 
Muzzy,  Elyria. 

Mill  Fabrics. — C.  Hills,  Delaware ;  John  G.  Gross,  Tiffin ;  M.  A.  Anderson,  Finley  > 
Geo.  C.  Anderson,  Sidney ;  J.  A.  Henderson,  MarysriUe. 

HOBTIOULTUBE. 

D.  C.  BICHMOND  AND  GEO.  P0WEB8,  8UPEBINTENDENTS. 
FLOWBR&— AMATBUR.~Mrs.  S.  L.  Boughton,  Bowling  Green. 

Applbs  — Dr.  John  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati ;  S.  B.  Marshall,  MassiUon;  Giles  Boalt» 
NoTwalk ;  F.  Fahneestock,  Toledo. 

Pbachbs,  Prars  and  qnnroBa.-^ohn  B.  MiUer,  Enon,  Claike  county ;  N.  L.  Woods, 
Jefferson ;  E.  W.  Meaxs,  Milford.  Clermont  county. 

Orafbs.— G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware ;  Chas.  Carpenter,  Kelley's  Island ;  Jacob  Zim- 
mer,  Miamisburg 


EDW.  KOCH,  SUPEBINfENDENT.  E.  SUTTEB,  ASST.  SUPEBINTENDENT. 

Drawings  akd  Paintinqs.— Hon.  J.  C.  Hall,  Toledo;  Mrs.  Bobt.  Crum,  Toledo; 
Mrs.  Chas.  Warren,  Tiffin ;  Joseph  Perkins,  Cleveland. 

ScuLPTCRB,  Aa— H.  B.  Perkins,  Warren,  Trumbull  county ;  A.  Dodds,  Xenla ;  Chas. 
Wendler,  Tiffin;   Jenney,  Ottawa. 

Phiix>sofhical  Instrumbnts,  &c<— J.  D.  0*Conner,  Tiffin;  Dr.  Horace  Coleman, 
t^y ;  Dr.  Boberts,  Mansfield ;  Dr.  E.  Keyes,  Bayenna. 

J.  W.  Boss,  on  behalf  of  the  Execative  GoiDmittee«  was  authorized  to 
rweive  bids  for  the  lamber  needed  at  Toledo. 


MECHANICS^  HALL. 


PINE  AETS. 
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The  folIowiDg  r^olation  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  Messrs.  McMillan,  McGluDg  and  Tarney  be  appointed  a 
committee,  on  the  piart  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  to  issue  a 
circular  call  to  the  manufacturers  of  reapers  and  mowers  in  Ohio,  request- 
ing them  to  meet  in  the  State  Agricultural  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ferring in  reference  to  a  trial  of  reapers  and  mowers,  during  the  harvest 
of  1868 ;  and  that  in  case  it  is  deemed  advisable,  on  the  part  of  said  com- 
mittee, to  hold  the  above  trial,  the  President  of  the  State  Board  shall 
call  a  meeting  of  said  Board,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  upon  the  time  and  place  of  bidding  said  trial. 
Board  adjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  President 
The  Executive  Committee  were  requested  to  meet  at  Toledo,  on  the 
12th  of  May. 

Attest:  JOH^r  H.  KLIPPAET,  Cor.  Seo'y. 

Henbt  S.  Babbitt,  Reo.  Sec'y. 


Statb  AaBiouMUBAii  Rooms, 

OOLXJMBUS,  O.,  March  4,.  1868. 

The  committee  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  full  Board,  March  17th, 
prepared  and  issued  circulars  to  manufacturers,  in  the  following  words : 

Ohio  State  Board  of  AgriculturBi 
Becrstart's  Office, 

Columbus,  March  4,  ld6b). 

H  — —  — — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  held  on  the 
17th  of  March,  1868,  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

^^Besolved^  That  Messrs.  McMillan,  McGlung  and  Turney  be  appointed  a 
committee,  on  the  part  of  the  Ohio  State  Bojurd  of  Agriculture,  to  issue  a 
circular  call  to  the  manufacturers  of  reapers  and  mowers,  in  Ohio,  request- 
ing them  to  meet  in  the  State  Agricultural  Booms,  Columbus,  O.,  for  the 
purpose  of  conferring  in  reference  to  a  trial  of  reajyers  and  mowers, 
during  the  harvest  of  1868,  and  that  in  case  it  is  deemed  advisable  on  the 
part  of  said  committee  to  hold  the  above  trial,  the  President  of  the  State 
Board  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible, 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  upon  the  time  and  place  of  holding  said 
trial." 

A  meeting,  for  the  purpose  set  forth  in  the  above  resolution,  will  be 
held  in  the  State  Agricultural  Booms,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  Tuesday, 
April  7th,  proz.,  at  9  o'clock,  A.  M. 

Tour  presence  is  respectfully  requested, 

D.  MCMILLAN, 
WM.  B.  MoCLUNG, 
Attest:  K  J.  TUBNEY, 

John  H.  Exippaet,  8ec'y.  Committee. 
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In  pursaance  of  said  call«  five  manafactoring  establishmeDta  only  were 
represented,  and,  with  one  exception,  they  voted  against  the  trial  pro- 
posed, and  the  committee  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  recommend  the 
Board  to  hold  the  exhibition. 

D.  MCMILLAN. 

Chairman  of  Committee. 
Attest:  By  John  H.  Klippabt,  Cor.  SeeY 

Henet  8.  Babbitt,  Rec.  Sec% 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

Oliveb  Hotjsb, 
Toledo,  O.,  May  12, 1868. 
Committee  met  pursuant  to  appointment  on  the  17th  of  March. 
Present :  Jas.  Fnllington,  President ;  J.  W.  Boss,  N.  S.  Townshend  and 
Daniel  McMillan.  Mr.  P.  Oregg,  of  Sandasky,  was  also  present,  by  invi- 
tation, to  assist  in  laying  out  the  Fair  gi^onnds. 
The  following  contract  was  ordered  to  be  completed,  as  follows : 
This  AasEEMENT,  made  this  4th  day  of  April,  A.D.  1868,  between 
Walbridge  &  Thomas,  of  the  first  part,  and  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agricaltnre,  of  the  second  part,  Witnessbth,  that  for  the  consideration 
hereinafter  mentioned,  the  said  first  parties  agree  to  sell  and  deliver  on 
the  Fair  grounds,  known  as  the   Swayne  tract,"  lumber,  as  follows,  and 
for  the  prices  set  opposite  the  respective  qualities  : 

For  common  pine  inch  boards,  joists,  scantling  and  timber. 


yard  sizes,  under  20  feet  long  $15  00 

Joists,  scantlings  and  timber  over  18  feet  long,  as  follows : 

20  feet  long   19  00 

22      "   21  00 

24      "    23  00 

For  cull  pine  inch  boards,  all  lengths  10  50 

"       "      joists,  scantlings,  yard  sizes  10  50 

common  pine  inch  boards,  24  feet  long  18  00 

dressed  shelving,  12  inch  stock  boards,  aU  lengths   24  00 


Said  lumber  of  the  usual  quality  as  generally  delivered  firom  yards,  in 
such  quantities  and  at  such  times  as  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Board  may  order ;  the  amount  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  600,000, 
and  not  less  than  400,000  feet. 

In  consideration  of  the  above,  the  said  second  parties  do  agree  to  pay, 
on  the  10th  day  of  July,  1868,  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  balance 
on  the  whole  amount  which  may  be  delivered  them,  on  the  25th  day  of 
September,  1868. 
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la  witoMS  whereof  we  do  hereto  affix  oar  aames,  this  lOth  day  of 
April,  A.  D.  1868. 


Party  of  tks  Firtt  Part. 
JAMES  W.  BOSS, 
PaHy  of  As  /Seocmd  Part  far  the  0.  S.  B.  of  A. 
la  presence  of  Wk.  Bawlb. 

The  Committee  solicited  a  proposal  from  Wm.  Gregg,  for  the  perfor- 
mance of  the  labor  and  snperintendence  of  the  grounds,  so  as  to  have 
them  all  in  readiness  for  the  fair.  The  proposal  was  made  and  held  over 
for  consideration. 

The  Committee  proceeded  to  examine  the  grounds  and  to  designate  the 
locality  and  size  of  the  horse  ring,  and  the  several  halls. 

The  Secretary  was  directed  to  request  Mr.  Backingham  to  obtain  a 
copy  of  the  will  of  the  late  G.  W.  Pollock,  of  Gratiot,  Muskingam  coun- 
ty, Ohio,  so  that  the  Board  may  know  the  nature  of  the  bequest 

Ordered.  That  the  printing  of  the  posters  be  awarded  to  the  Toledo 
Blade  office ;  the  fruit  labels  and  entry  cards  to  the  Toledo  Commercial 
office ;  the  premium  lists  to  the  Columbus  Printing  Company,  and  the 
admission  tickets  and  premium  tickets  to  Kevins  &  Myers,.of  Columbus. 
Adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  the  President. 

Attest :  JOHN  H.  KLIPPABT,  Cor.  Sec'y. 

Henry  S.  Babbitt,  Sec.  Bec% 


Know  aU  men  hy  these  presents :  That  we,  the  undersigned  citizens  of 
Lucas  county.  State  of  Ohio,  are  held  and  firmly  bound  to  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  in  the  penal  sum  of  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
which  sum  of  money,  well  and  truly  to  be  paid,  we  do  hereby  bind  our- 
selves, our  heirs,  executors,  administrators  and  assignees,  firmly  by  these 
presents.  Sealed  with  our  seals,  and  dated  this  day  of  ,  A.  D. 


The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  such  that,  whereas  the  said  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agricultare,  at  its  meeting  held  on  the  17th  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1868,  at  the  city  of  Columbus,  has  resolved  to  locate  and  hold  the 
annual  fair  of  said  Board  for  the  years  1868  and  1869,  at  the  city  of  To- 
ledo, Lucas  county,  Ohio,  upon  the  express  promises  and  agreements  on 
our  part  respectively : 

L  That  the  undersigned  shall  pay  to  said  Board  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July,  annually  during  said  years 
1868  and  1869. 


(Signed) 


WALBBmOB  &  THOMAS, 


COPT  OP  OONTBAOT  WITH  OITIZENS  OP  TOLEDO. 


1868. 
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n.  That  we  will  prooore  and  gire  to  Che  said  Board,  for  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  said  fairs  thereon,  a  certain  tract  of  land  situated  in  the 
city  of  Toledo,  known  as  the  "  Swajne  tract,"  containing  forty-three 
acres,  and  other  lands  adjoining  the  tract  on  the  north  side,  snfBcient  in 
qoantity  to  make  fifty  acres  in  all. 

ni.  That  we  will  cause  the  bushes  and  trees  on  said  lands  to  be 
trimmed,  and  the  groands  put  in  such  order  and  condition,  ready  and 
suitable  for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  other  purposes,  and  at  snch 
time  as  the  Executive  Gommittee  of  said  Board  shall  direct. 

IV.  iniat  we  will  ftimish  the  necessary  quantity  of  good  water  for  the 
use  of  visitors  and  stock  on  said  premises  during  the  whole  time  of  each 
fUr  as  aforesaid. 

y.  That  we  will  take  care  of  and  keep  arid  preserve  in  good  order 
the  fences,  buildings,  and  all  other  properly  and  efBeots  of  said  Board, 
to  be  put  upon  said  grounds  by  said  Board,  and  until  such  time  as  the 
said  Board  may  see  proper  to  and  shall  remove  the  same ;  and  do  and 
perform  all  and  everything  specified  and  mentioned  in  items  two,  three, 
four  and  Jtve  at  our  own  expense,  and  free  from  any  charges  against  said 
Board. 

Now  if  we,  the  undersigned,  shall  jointly  and  severally  do  and  perform 
each,  all  and  «very,  the  promises,  agreements  and  obligations  as  above 
enumerated,  on  our  part,  that  then,  and  in  such  ease,  these  presents  shall 
thenceforth  cease  and  be  void ;  otherwise,  be  and  remain  in  full  force 
and  virtue  in  law. 


(Signed) 


BOBEBT  H.  BELL, 

OHAS.  A.  KING, 

PETBB  LBNK, 

H.  A.  BOYD, 

A.  B.  WAITE, 

H.  S.  WALBBIDGE. 

CALVIN  BABKEB, 

A.  W.  BARLOW, 

PAUL  JONES. 

WILLIAM  KBAUS, 

J.  E.  STRONG, 

BROWN  &  MESSENGER, 

R.  &  J.  OANl^ON,  Jb., 

P.  F.  BEBDAN, 

0.  S.  SUN, 

J.  D.  COOK, 

W.  H.  SMITH. 

W.  J.  FINLAT, 

ANDREW  STBPHAN. 


[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 
[Seal.] 


[Bbtsnttx  Stamp.] 
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The  following  communication  waa  received  from  the  city  aathorities  of 
Toledo: 

[COPY.] 

City  Clbbk's  Office, 

Toledo,  O.,  March  11, 1868. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  City  Oonncil  held  March  10, 1868,  it  was 
Besolved  by  the  dtg  OaunoU  of  the  Oity  of  Toledo,  That,  in  case  the 
State  Board  of  Agricoltnre  shall  locate  the  State  Fair  at  Toledo,  for  the 
years  1868  and  1869,  the  City  Oonncil  will  provide  for  Itimishing  water 
for  use  on  the  fair  grounds,  and  for  suitable  police  to  maintain  order  dur- 
ing the  continuance  of  the  fair/* 

I  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  a  copy  of  the  resolution,  as  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Oity  Oouncil  of  Toledo,  on  the  day  and  date  above 
mentioned. 
Witness  my  hand  and  official  seal. 

(Signed,)  G.  W.  Mebbil, 

[SEAL.]  -  CUy  Clerk, 

Toledo,  0. 


EXBOUTIVE  OOMMITTEE  MEETING. 

Olivbb  Hoxtsb, 
Toledo,  O.,  June  9, 1868. 

Oommittee  met  pursuant  to  a  call  of  the  President  Present :  James 
Eullington,  President,  J.  Turney,  S.  Townshend,  J.  W.  Boss  and 
Secretary  Klippart 

The  proposition  of  E.  Freeman  to  Mr.  Boss,  for  superintending  the 
erection  of  the  proper  buildings,  halls,  fences  and  stalls  on  the  fair 
grounds  was  ordered  to  be  accepted,  and  Mr.  Boss*  action  in  the  matter 
confirmed. 

The  Secretary  presented  a  proof  of  the  new  diploma. 

Mr.  Tumey  was  appointed  a  committee  of  one,  to  attend  to  the  diploma. 

The  matter  of  complimentary  tickets  was  discussed  withoqt  coming  to 
any  definite  conclusion,  except  that  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  send  a 
complimentary  ticket  to  each  president  of  a  county  society  in  the  State, 
to  write  said  President's  name  upon  the  ticket,  and  lock  up  the  remain- 
der of  the  tickets  until  further  advised. 

The  Secretary  was  instructed  to  make  the  necessary  railroad  arrange- 
ments and  to  obtain  the  usual  badges  for  committees,  officers  and  others. 
Adjourned,  subject  to  call  of  President. 

Attest:  •  JOHN  H.  KLIPPABT,  Car.  See'y. 

Hbnby  S.  Babbitt,  Bee.  8eo*y. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

OuTEB  House, 
Toledo,  O.,  July  6, 1868. 

Oommittee  met  at  call  of  the  President.  Present :  James  Fnllington, 
President,  Jas.  W*  Boss,  James  Buckingham,  Treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Klip- 
part,  Corresponding  Secretary. 

The  committee  inspected  the  progress  of  the  work  on  the  grounds. 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  have  a  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of 
the  fair  published  in  the  papers  in  North- Western  Ohio,  North-Eastern 
Indiana  and  Southern  Michigan. 

Ordered^  That  the  Secretary  advertise  sale  of  refreshment  stands,  to 
take  place  on  the  grounds  August  11th,  to  which  date  committee  ad- 
journed. 

Attest:  JOHN  H.  KLIPPABT,  Oar.  See'y. 

BxmY  S.  Babbitt,  Bee.  SeeY 


EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETING. 

State  AaBiouLTUBAi.  Boohs, 

OOLTTHBTJS,  O.,  July  80, 1868. 

Committee  met  at  call  of  the  President.  Present :  James  Fullington, 
President,  N.  J.  Turney,  Daniel  McMillen  and  Secretary  Elippart» 

Ordered^  That  the  Corresponding  Secretary  take  charge  of  the  Secre- 
tary's office  during  the  Fair,  make  the  entries,  and  from  the  committee 
books  make  up  the  pay  roll  and  place  It  in  the  hands  of  the  Becording 
Secretary,  who  is  to  draw  all  drafts  for  premiums  as  well  as  all  other 
drafts  upon  the  Treasurer. 

Attest :  JOHN  H.  KLIPPABT,  Cor.  Sec'y 

HwRY  S.  Babbitt,  Bee.  Sec'y. 

1%  iketMittw  ofikawa^f  George  W.  PoUoOc^  deeeaeed. 
[bxtbaot.] 

Item  eleven^Atter  the  death  of  my  said  Aether  and  mother,  said  sum 
of  $4,000,  so  as  aforesaid  invested  in  United  States  bonds,  I  hereby  give 
and  bequeath  to  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture  in  trust,  that  they 
shall  within  a  reasonable  time  after  my  death,  with  the  same  purchase 
the  Improved  American  Merino  Sheep,*'  as  nearly  pure  as  possible, 
which  said  sheep  shall  be  kept  and  bred  by  said  Board  in  as  pure  a  state 
as  possible,  and  the  annual  product  of  said  sheep  shall  be  disposed  of  as 
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follows :  That  at  each  annaal  Fair  held  by  said  Board,  the  said  prodace 
shall  be  showD  and  the  same  shall  be  sold  at  pablic  aaction,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds arising  from  said  sales  shall,  ander  the  direction  of  said  Board,  be 
again  invested  in  the  same  manner  and  so  on  annually  from  year  to  year, 
so  long  as  said  Board  shall  exist;  my  object  in  this  provision  of  my  will 
is  that  said  ftind  may  serve  as  a  naclene  for  the  formation  of  other  sim- 
ilar funds  and  to  provide  for  the  dissemination  of  the  best  breeds  of 
sheep  at  such  prices  as  will  enable  men  of  moderate  means  to  engage  in 
said  businesSt  and  also,  that  I  regard  agriculture  as  the  foundation  of 
national  wealth  and  prosperity,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  good  citi- 
zen, as  far  as  practicable,  to  lend  it  all  the  aid  in  his  power  consistent 
with  other  obligations ;  should  said  State  Board  of  Agriculture  cease  to 
exist,  then  said  sum  of  $4,000  or  in  case  said  sum  shall  have  been  in^ 
vested  in  stocks  as  aforesaid  and  which  may  be  in  possession  of  said 
Board  at  the  time  of  its  dissolution,  I  hereby  give  and  bequeath  to  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  for  the  time  being  in  trust,  to  be  by  him 
expended  for  the  purpose  of  the  advancement  of  the  cause  of  agriculture 
in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

In  ths  matter  of  the  codioU  to  Uut  wtU  and  testament  of  Oeorge  W.  PoUock^ 

deoeaeed. 

Inasmuch  as  I  have  invested  the  •4,000  of  U.  S.  bonds,  spoken  of  m 
items  two  and  eleven  of  the  foregoing  will,  in  stock  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Zanesville,  I  hereby  declare  and  it  is  my  will  that  the  in- 
come arising  Arom  said  bank  stock  into  which  said  moneys  have  been 
converted,  shall  be  after  my  death,  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  and 
for  the  same  purpose  mentioned  in  item  two  of  said  will,  and  that  after 
the  death  of  my  fbther  and  mother,  said  stock  shall  be  disposed  of  in  the 
same  manner  and  for  the  same  purpose  as  directed  in  item  eleven  for  the 
disposition  of  said  bonds,  my  intention  being  to  substitute  the  bank  stock 
for  said  bonds. 

The  State  of  Olio,  Muehingum  eowntp^  ts  : 

I,  Robert  W,  P.  Muse,  sole  Judge  of  the  Probate  Court  in  and  for  said 
county,  do  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  to  be  true  copies  of  item  eleven 
and  of  the  codicil  to  the  last  will  and  testament  of  Oeorge  W.  Pollock, 
deceasedi  of  said  coun^,  as  the  same  appears  by  the  flies  and  records  of 
said  court. 

In  testimony  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  the 
[SSAL.]      seal  of  our  said  court  this  8th  day  of  August,  A.  D.  1868. 


SOBEBT  W.  P.  MUSE, 

Frobmte  Judge. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  MEETDTG. 

Olivbb  House, 
Toledo,  O.,  August  11th,  1868. 

Committee  met  in  pursuance  of  the  adjournment  on  the  6th  ultimo. 
Present^ James  FuUington,  President,  Messrs.  McMillan,  Boss,  McClung 
mnd  Turney. 

The  refreshment  stands  and  other  privileges  upon  the  Fair  Grounds 
were  sold  at  public  auction,  as  follows : 


GOLD  LYNCH  STANDS. 

JTo.  1.  W.  L.  Marion  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  for   $150  00 

2.  Same   125  00 

X  Chas.  Vilhauer,  Toledo,  0   90  00 

4.  John  Cousins,  Xenia,  0   175  00 

5.  M.  M.  Gk>nlden,  Toledo  0   200  00 

6.  Wm.  Henlzter,  Toledo,  O   90  00 

7.  Eich  A  Garner,  Toledo,  0   90  00 

a  Henry  Kerr  &  Co,  Toledo,  O.   90  00 

9.  Dnprez  Bros.,  Toledo,  0   90  00 

10.  Ed.  Freeman,  Toledo,  O.   185  00 

11.  Tigger  and  Hagener,  Toledo,  0   70  00 

12.  James  Riddle,  Toledo,  0   50  00 

13.  V.  Beiter,  Toledo,  O   60  00 

14.  Same   150  00 


1,615100 

EATING  STANDS. 

Vo.  1.   Chas,  Vilhauer,  Toledo,  O   $165  00 

2.  David  Johnson,  Tolt  do,  0   150  00 

3.  Richard  Gamer,  Toledo,  0   120  00 

4.  Wm.  Meiritt,  Toledo,  O   110  00 

5.  H.  L.  Phelps,  Toledo,  0   130  00 

6.  M.  Clnmm,  Toledo,  0   120  00 

7.  8.  S.  Kingsley,  Toledo.  0   135  00 

H,  Leyhum  &  Phillips.  Toledo,  O  ^   110  00 

9.  C.  Eidman,  Dayton,  O.   80  00 

10.  John  Dnffey,  Toledo,  O   80  00 

11.  P.  Cunningham,  Toledo,  O  -   80  00 

12  and  13.  George  Fisher  (|140  and  )H5)   255  00 


1,535  00 
3,150  00 

POP-CORN  STANDS. 

lo,  1.  J.  L.  Baker,  Dayton,  O   |145  00 

2.  J.  Vr.  Heidler,  Dayton,  0   130  00 


275  00 

ICB-GRBAM  CANDT  STANDS. 

Vou  1.  J.  L.  Baker,  Dayton,  O   $140  00 

2.  Same   210  00 


4B 
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INDIA  BUBBXB  BAIXOON8. 

No.  1.  Cox  &  Payne,  Dayton,  O   $76  00 

Total   $3^  •# 

Attest :  JOHN  H.  KLIPPAET.  Oar.  SeeY 

Hbnby  S.  Babbitt,  Bee.  Bec'y. 


MEETING  OP  THE  BOARD. 

OuYEB  House, 
TOLBDO,  O.,  Sept  22d,  1868. 

The  Board  met  at  call  of  the  President  All  present  except  Mr.  Boss, 
who  was  sick. 

The  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Fair  in  progress  were  discnssed," 
and  the  Secretary  was  ordered  to  have  a  programme  for  the  remainder 
of  the  Fair  printed  and  distributed  npon  the  grounds,  as  follows : 

PBOGBAMME  FOB  THE  OHIO  STATE  FAIB  FOB  1868. 

Oommittees  will  be  called  at  9  o*clock  this  Wednesday  morning  at  ih« 
President's  tent. 

Wednesday. 

HoBSES. — ^Draft,  roadsters,  saddle  class,  jacks  and  mules;  light  har- 
ness. 

Cattle. — ^Work  oxen,  steers,  fat  cattle  and  milch  cows. 

Sheep. — ^Merinos,  Southdowns  and  fat  sheep.   Small  breed  swine. 

Thursday. 

HoBSBS. — General  purposes,  trotters, matched  horses  and  mares;  dou- 
ble team  trotters. 

GATTiiE.r-Thoroughbred  cattle  in  all  classes.  Sweepstakes  on  finl 
cattle. 

Sheep. — ^Long-wool.  Cashmere  goats. 
SwDOS. — ^Large  breeds.  Poultry. 

Fridmy. 

HoBSBS.— Thoroughbreds,  sweepstakes  on  trotters,  sweepstakes  m 
horses,  sweepstakes  on  colts. 

Committees  will  commence  their  duties  in  Floral  Hall,  ManufacturinT 
Hall,  Mechanics'  Hall,  Domestic  Hall,  Fruit  Hall,  Farm  Prodnst  Hall 
and  Fine  Art  Hall  on  Wednesday,  at  10  o'clock. 
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AUCTION. 

Parties  wishiDg  to  sell  animals  or  articles  most  notify  the  Secretary  by 
Thursday  morning,  and  then  an  auctioneer  will  be  employed  to  sell  on 
Thursday  and  Friday. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

JAS.  FULLINGTON,  Preset 

John  H.  Kuppabt,  Seo'y. 

Board  a^oorned  to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  Fair,  on  Friday  evening. 

Attest:  JOHN  H.  KLIPPAET,  Cor.  8ee% 

HsNBT  S.  Babbitt,  Beo.  8eo% 
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OHIO  STATE  AGRICULTURAL  CONVENTION. 

TWENTY-FOURTH  ANNUAL  SESSION. 


Senate  Ghambeb,  Columbxjs«  Ohio, 
Jan'y  6, 1869—10  o'clock  A.  M. 

Tke  Ooaventioa  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  James  Falling- 
ton. 

On  motion,  the  Secretary  called  the  roll  of  counties,  and  the  following 
delegates  responded: 

CouMTT.  Name.  RBsiDENes. 

Allen  J.  R.  Hngbes  Lima. 

Ashland  Jas.  Alberson  Aahland. 

Ashtabula  D.L.Bailey   Jefferson. 

Athens   A.  W.  Glazier  AmesTille. 

Belmont  ...Isaao  Welsh  St.  OlairsTille. 

Brown  A.  M.  Ellsbnry  Georgetown. 

Butler  Fergus  Anderson   Hamilton. 

Carroll  Jas.  M.  Kane  Scroggsville. 

Champaign  W.  A.  Humes  Urbana. 

Clarke  Amos  Whitely  Springfield. 

Clinton  James  Hoblett  Port  William. 

Columbiana  John  Robinson  West  Bearer. 

Coshocton  Wm.  Hanlon  Coshocton. 

Crawford  Josiah  Koler  Bucyms. 

Cuyahoga   J.  M.  Hickox  Cleveland. 

Darke  John  L.  Winner  Greenville. 

Delaware  Reuben  Durfey  Delaware. 

Erie  B.  L.  Hill  Sandusky  City. 

Fairfield  J.  T.  Bnzby  Lancaster. 

Franklin   ....B.F.Reese  Columbus. 

Geauga  Peter  Hitchcock  Chardon. 

Greene   Wm.  McPherson  Xenia. 

Guernsey   Hugh  Wilson  Cambridge. 

Hardin  J.  C.  Stevens  Kenton. 

Harrison  ...Jacob  Jarvis  Cadiz. 

Hooking  J.  C.  Rochester  Logan. 

Huron  Oscar  Welsh  Nor  walk. 

Knox  John  D.  Thompson  Mt.  Vernon. 

Lake  «  Harrison  Carroll  Palnesville. 
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Logan  D.  W.  Harria  Bellefontalne. 

Lorain  .d  L  S.  Metcalf  Elyria. 

Lucas  Alonzo  Colgroye  Toledo. 

Madison   J.  S  wetland  iiondon. 

Mahoning  L.  T.  Foster  Yonngstown. 

Marion   Everett  Messenger  Marion. 

Medina  :  Wm.  Bennett  Brunswick. 

Mercer  Jacob  Broad  well  Celina. 

Miami  Wm.  B.  McClang  Troy. 

Montgomery  M.  Fells  Dayton. 

Morgan  A.  8.  Dickey  McConnelsYille. 

Mnskingnm  V.  Best  Zanesville. 

Noble  Wm.  J.  Langhlin.  Sarahsyille. 

Ottawa  Elijah  Lattlmere  Port  Clinton. 

Pickaway  :  N.  J.  Tnmey  CircleviUe. 

Portage  R.  P.  Cannon  Aurora. 

Preble  H.  W.  Dooley  Eaton. 

Putnam  JohnMaidlaw   Ottawa. 

Biohland  A.  C.  Welch   Mansfield. 

Sandusky  LD.  Botefnr  Fremont 

Seneca  E.  T.  Stickney  Tiffin. 

Shelby  Wm.  A.  Carey  Sidney. 

Stark  Levi  Stump  Canton. 

Summit  J.  Park  Alexander  Akron. 

Tuscarawas  Geo.  Biker  New  Philadelphia. 

Union   J.W.Robinson  l.Marysville. 

Warren  G.  W.  Carey  Lebanon. 

Washington  P.  B.  Buell  Marietta. 

Wayne   L  N.  Jones  Wooster. 

Williams  D.  C.  Morrow  Bryan. 

Wood  J.  W.  Ross  Perrysburg. 

Wyandot   Curtis  Berry,  Jr  Upper  Sandusky. 


COMMITTEE  ON  BUSINESS, 

On  motioD,  the  following  named  members  were  appmnted  a  committee 
to  prepare  business  for  the  Convention :  Wm.  B.  McGlnng,  of  Miami; 
Fergus  Anderson,  of  Butler;  and  R.  P.  Cannon,  of  Portage. 

AGRICULTURAL  FUND. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Bichland,  made  an  inquiry  in  reference  to  the  funds  re- 
ceived by  their  county.  The  enumeration  of  1850  gave  them  $150.43. 
For  the  last  year  they  get  but  $125.00.  He  desired  to  know  why  this 
was  so. 

Mr.  Klippart.  I  have  taken  pains  to  go  ov«r  every  county,  and  ascer- 
tain what  they  draw.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  laxity  in  this  matter  by 
societies  and  by  commissioners.  A  good  many  are  going  on  the  popula- 
tion of  1850,  whereas  it  should  be  based  on  the  census  next  preceding 
the  date  of  the  certificate.  They  must  go  on  the  basis  of  1860.  Some^ 
not  understanding  it,  take  the  census  of  1868,  which  is  wrong. 
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WHEAT  CULTtTBE. 


Mr.  Welch,  of  .Bichland  connty,  daring  the  absence  of  the  committee 
on  Basineas,  offered  the  following  resolntion : 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltore  offer  a  preminm  of  $1M 
for  the  greatest  amount  of  wheat  grown  on  one  acre  of  land,  the  mode 
of  caltivating  and  cost  of  growing  the  same  to  be  given  by  the  producer. 
Premium  to  be  awarded  in  the  year  1870. 

Mr.  Welch.  Wheat-growing  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is  likely  to  become  a 
failure  from  some  cause  or  other.  There  has  something  left  the  soil 
which  seems  to  be  necessary  to  produce  wheat  of  the  right  kind.  Years 
ago  it  was  no  trouble  to  raise  wheat,  or,  at  least,  but  little  trouble.  When 
my  father  moved  to  Springfield  township,  Bichland  county,  we  com- 
menced the  operation  of  underbrushing  and  clearing  of  the  land  on  the 
last  day  of  October  or  first  day  of  November.  The  seed  was  sown  broad- 
cast, and  dragged  in  with  a  pair  of  oxen.  The  next  summer  we  har- 
vested a  good  ci:op  of  wheat,  of  good  quality.  Now,  it  seems  almost 
imp&ssible  to  get  wheat  by  any  culture. 

We  have  been  offering  premiums  for  so  many  acres,  and  it  has  been 
done  after  the  wheat  was  planted.  Now,  if  the  Board  offers  that  pre- 
mium to  be  paid  next  year,  there  is  no  man  that  has  yet  prepared  his 
ground  for  that  crop.  I  have  heard  of  men  who  say  they  can  grow  a 
hundred  bushels  per  aore,  if  they  were  justified  in  the  expense  of  doing  it 
I  would  like  to  see  it  done.  I  would  like  if  we  could  get  seventy-five  or 
even  fifty  bushels  to  the  acre,  of  good  sound  wheat,  having  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  wheat  raised  in  years  gone  by,  not  your  harsh,  dried  grain 
which  is  produced  now,  which  will  not  make  flour  fit  for  anything,  unless 
it  is  for  Graham  bread  for  dyspeptics.  It  is  difficult  to  get  flour  out  of 
such  wheat  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  making  flour  for  the  last  forty 
years,  and  I  find  that  every  year  it  is  growing  more  difficult  We  got 
this  year,  in  Bichland  county,  a  fair  quantity  of  wheat,  but  it  is  of  the 
poorest  quality.  You  may  take  the  best  wheat  called  No.  1,  and  it  won't 
make  a  good  quality  of  flour.  It  is  not  in  it;  and  when  it  is  not  in  it 
you  cannot  get  it  out  of  it 

I  have  offered  this  resolution  in  order  to  encourage  wheat-growing  in 
Ohio.  Let  men  take  hold  of  the  matter,  and  take  the  trouble  to  experi- 
ment on  an  acre,  and  if  they  can  get  the  premium  it  will  pay  them  for 
the  experiment;  *and  by  so  doing  we  may  find  out  what  is  the  matter — 
what  is  necessary  to  put  upon  the  soil  in  order  to  bring  it  back  to  such  a 
condition  as  to  grow  wheat  as  we  formerly  did. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Belmont.  I  think  one  acre  too  small  a  lot  to  test  the 
matter  of  raising  wheat  I  move  to  strike  out  **one  acre,"  and  insert 
five  or  ten  acres — would  say  ten.  I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  pass 
the  resolution  in  Its  amended  form.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  subjects 
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that  demands  the  attention  of  this  Convention  and  of  all  the  people^of 
Ohio.  It  is  one  of  the  most  Important  snbjects,  perhaps,  that  can  pos- 
sibly come  before  this  Agricaltnral  Convention. 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  this  product  has  been  yearly  diminishiDg,^ 
and  is  likely  to  run  down  and  become  a  failnre.  This  does  not  likely 
depend  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  I  believe  the  soil  in  the  wheat 
region  is  better  than  it  was  twenty-Uve  years  ago.  It  is  from  neglected 
culture,  or  not,  perhaps,  so  much  from  neglected  culture  as  from  being 
interfered  with  from  local  causes,  and  from  what  we  hope  to  be  tempo- 
rary causes — the  wheat  midge,  rust,  freezing  out,  &c. — thiugs  that  could 
not  very  well  be  controlled  by  us.  We  must  learn  to  meet  these  things. 
There  is  a  way,  no  doubt,  to  do  it,  and  it  is  the  interest  of  this  Conven- 
tion and  all  the  people  we  represent,  to  encourage  whatever  will  tend  to 
insure  a  good  crop  of  wheat  in  the  country. 

The  interest  of  the  country  and  the  welfare  of  the  people  depend 
largely  upon  this.  Now,  to  experiment  on  one  acre  will  be  of  very  little 
benefit  to  the  country.  Auy  person  that  is  farming  at  all  can  prepare 
one  acre  of  ground,  by  manuring  heavily  and  selecting  a  particular  acre 
which  is  not  liable  to  freezing  out  in  winter  or  injured  by  other  depreda- 
tions, whereby  it  is  attacked  and  destroyed,  and  can  produce  on  that 
acre  a  good,  heavy  crop.  But  we  want  something  that  will  be  of  perma- 
nent and  general  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  State.  Let  them  select  ten 
acres  that  they  can  not  manure  very  heavily,  and  give  it  good  attention, 
and  get  the  largest  crop  they  can  from  it.  I  think  this  will  be  of  more 
general  advantage  than  to  confine  it  to  one  acre. 

B.  B.  Donnelly.  I  move  to  amend  by  making  the  number  of  acres  five 
and  the  premium  $1,000.  I  think  $100  would  be  a  small  afiair.  The 
other  will  enable  men  to  try  experiments  and  find  out  the  cause  of  failure. 
Without  the  success  of  this  crop  there  is  not  much  safety  fer  any  of  us. 
We  all  hang  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  producing  class.  We  are  all  either 
consumers  or  producers.  What  do  men  who  are  consumers  towards  en- 
riching the  country?  Nothing  at  all.  Without  encouraging  these  hard- 
fisted  and  honest  men,  without  giving  some  liberal  premium  to  promote 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country,  we  are  gone  up.  No  matter 
whether  we  come  to  specie  payment  or  not,  this  is  a  matter  involving  our 
own  existence. 

Mr.  Messenger,  of  Marion  county.  I  think  one  acre  too  small  an 
amount,  and  $100  too  small  a  premium.  Five  acres  and  two  hundred 
doUars  an  acre  I  think  is  an  extreme.  I  think  we  should  be  guided  here 
by  such  a  course  as  may  be  used  generally  in  raising  wheat,  and  not  offer 
a  premium  to  persons  who  might  take  five  acres  of  ground  and  raise  the 
largest  crop  of  wheat,  by  pursuing  such  a  course  as  farmers  would  never 
follow.  Let  us  pursue  a  ooutse  with  such  an  amount  of  ground  that  men 
mnnot  go  to  so  much  expense  on  it  but  that  farmers  generally  can  follow 
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oat  their  plans.  If  we  would  say  ten  acres  and  make  the  preminm  $300, 
I  think  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Beese,  of  Franklin  county.  I  think  ten  acres  too  much.  Five 
acres  are  enough  for  a  fair  experiment  If  the  prizes  were  given  for  two 
years  it  would  be  fairer.  If  there  was  a  failure  the  first  year  men  would 
^■^then  be  induced  to  try  again.  If  it  is  for  one  year,  and  there  is  a  failure, 
-a  mtgority  would  haul  off.  Therefore,  I  am  in  favor  of  dividing  it,  and 
cgiving  $500  a  year  for  two  years  on  five  acres  of  ground,  which  would 
^ve  a  better  chance  than  if  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  single  year. 

Mr.  O.  S.  Innis,  of  Franklin.  I  think  this  a  very  important  subject, 
perhaps  more  so  than  any  that  will  be  brought  before  this  Convention. 
INTo  doubt,  most  of  the  thinking  men  of  this  Convention  feel  that  the  glory 
of  Ohio  is  departing,  so  far  as  the  wheat  crop  is  concerned.  We  used  to 
export  millions  of  bushels  ;  now,  we  raise  scarcely  enough  to  bread  our- 
selves. When  I  was  a  boy,  we  used  to  raise  thirty-five  or  forty  bushels 
to  the  acre ;  now  we  don^t  average  more  than  from  five  to  ten  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Wht^t  is  the  cause  of  this  decline  1  That  should  be  the 
question,  and  how  can  we  counteract  the  influences  which  cause  this 
decline  1  We  may  offer  premiums  for  a  large  or  small  quantity,  but  if 
we  do  not  do  this  we  will  do  no  good.  We  all  know  that  where  a  piece 
of  ground  is  cropped  from  year  to  year,  and  nothing  put  back,  the  land 
must  get  poor.  I  think  the  trouble  is  that  we  have  been  taking  measura- 
bly out  of  our  soils  the  ingredients  necessary  to  the  wheat  crop,  and  not 
returning  it.  We  want  to  find  what  the  proper  ingredients  are  which  we 
should  return.  This  will  be  attended  with  expense  and  trouble.  And  if  it 
is  to  be  spread  over  ten  acres  or  five  acres,  the  experiment  may  cost  more 
than  men  can  spare,  except  men  of  large  wealth.  I  am  in  favor,  there- 
f#re,  of  a  smaller  piece  of  ground  and  a  smaller  premium,  and  to  try  it 
year  after  year.  If  a  thousand  dollars  is  expended,  it  would  better  be 
continued  over  three  or  four  years.  One  year  is  not  sufficient  to  test  it, 
as  it  might  be  a  good  year  or  a  bad  one.  Still  I  think  it  is  not  all  in  the 
soil.  You  may  clear  off  a  piece  of  good  new  land,  and  i90w  it  in  wheat, 
and  will  not  get  such  crops  as  we  got  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  question  comes  up,  how  much  of  this  is  owing  to  the  soil  and  how 
much  to  the  climate.  These  things  should  all  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. Would  it  not  be  better  to  take  a  smaller  piece  of  ground  so  that 
men  of  smaller  means  may  take  part,  rather  than  a  large  piece  by  which 
only  men  of  great  wealth  can  compete  for  the  premium?  I  think  one 
acre  is  enough  on  which  to  try  the  experiment  at  first.  Men  who  have 
handled  manure  may  not  understand  how  much  manure  it  takes  from 
year  to  year  to  keep  ground  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation.  If  even  fifty 
dollars  an  acre  are  thus  expended  it  will  pay.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
to  have  a  number  of  experiments ;  and  supposing  that  one  exi)eriments 
on  ten  acres,  let  him  put  one  acre  in  on  one  plan  and  another  on  another. 
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and  let  the  man  of  smaller  means,  with  his  one  acre,  compete  for  the 
premium. 

Dr.  Carey,  of  Shelby.  I  am  in  favor  of  operating  sometimes  on  a  small 
scale  and  sometimes  on  a  large  scale.  I  am  not  chemist  enough  to 
analyze  my  soil  to  know  what  it  does  lack.  But  we  farmers  in  this 
country  too  often  do  business  after  a  slovenly  manner.  Some  of  the  gen- 
tlemen speak  of  the  great  cost  of  preparing  land  for  wheat.  This  is  a 
matter  I  do  not  well  understand.  We  know  that  we  can  most  effectually 
ruin  a  wheat  crop  by  putting  too  much  manure  on  it;  that  it  will  go  too 
much  to  straw,  and  fall  down  and  not  head.  We  cannot,  however,  con- 
trol the  elements,  and  I  think  that  is  the  great  diMculty.  We  live  here 
in  neither  a  northern  or  southern  climate ;  our  wheat  is  often  winter- 
killed ;  no  doubt  the  farmers  are  frequently  to  blame.  Some  have  been 
in  favor  of  plowing  deep,  mellowing  up  the  ground  and  preparing  it  in 
the  very  best  order  to  receive  the  grain,  leaving  the  ground  in  a  loose 
condition ;  that  kind  of  ground,  in  a  winter  where  we  fail  to  have  snows, 
must  generally  freeze  out,  and  requires  thorough  rolling  and  tramping 
even.  If  we  would  turn  the  cattle  of  a  thousand  hills  on  it  before  sowing 
I  believe  it  would  be  the  better.  We  don't  pretend  to  have  a  rich  county 
of  land ;  we  have  to  lament  that  we  live  in  rather  a  sterile  county — mparts 
of  it,  at  least,  and  have  to  labor  hard  to  raise  bread ;  still  I  think  the 
more  intelligent  men  who  are  now  trying  to  raise  wheat  in  Shelby  county 
ar«  succeeding  admirably.  This  year,  as  the  gentleman  states,  we  have 
our  hard,  chafify  kind  of  wheat  from  which  it  is  hard  to  make  good  flour. 
But  we  have  wheat  in  Shelby  county  that  makes  excellent  bread,  though 
we  have  no  wheat  that  can  be  styled  Ko.  1.  Our  farmers  there,  know, 
however,  that  if  they  do  not  farm  right  now  they  will  not  produce  any- 
thing. 

Some  men  are  in  favor  of  plowing  under  all  manner  of  stuff  growing 
out  of  the  soil.  Season  will  teach  us  that  it  is  better  to  clear  the  ground 
of  all  rubbish,  because  it  will  not  allow  the  land  to  settle  down,  and  the 
winter  will  kill  it.  I  think  that  the  wheat  is  better  as  we  advance  north 
or  south  than  it  is  here ;  as  we  advance  toward  the  lake  it  is  better  than 
it  is  here. 

There  has  nothing  been  said  on  the  subject  of  spring  wheat  in  this  con- 
nection. We  may  yet  be  driven  to  raise  spring  wheat  for  our  main  sup- 
ply, and  it  ma>,  perhaps,  be  as  well  to  offer  a  premium  on  spring  wheat. 
A  gentleman  on  the  cars  told  me  he  had  raised  thirty-five  bushels  of  good 
solid  spring  wheat  to  the  acre.  We  know  those  eastern  people  have 
been  rather  averse  to  eating  spring  wheat  flour ;  but  the  time  may  come 
when  it  will  set  pretty  well  on  their  stomachs. 

As  to  the  amount  of  ground  for  the  experiment  I  think  one  acre  too 
small,  and  I  think  $100  entirely  too  small  a  premium.  I  would  make  it 
either  five  or  ten  acres. 
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Mr.  HagkeSy  of  Allen  Goanty.  I  think  the  snocess  of  the  wheat  crop 
depends  abont  as  much  on  the  condition  of  the  weather  as  on  the  condi- 
tion of  the  gronnd.  Yon  may  sow  ten  acres  of  wheat  on  low  ground  and 
it  will  be  a  failure ;  3  on  may  sow  ten  acres  on  high  gronnd  and  it  may  be 
a  failure;  you  may  sow  early  or  late  in  the  season  and  it  maybe  a 
failure.  If  the  experiment  is  made  on  a  number  of  acres,  so  that  the 
farmer  may  try  an  acre  on  high  ground,  one  on  low  ground,  one  on  ground 
that  has  been  thoroughly  manured,  another  on  clover,  stubble,  etc.,  in 
that  way  may  we  determine  which  is  the  best  ground  or  location  for  that 
year.  I  would  be  decidedly  in  favor  of  making  the  number  of  acres 
small. 

BEPOBT  OF  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  on  Busiiess  being  ready  to  report,  the  resolution  was, 
on  motion,  laid  on  the  table  to  allow  them  to  report,  when  Mr.  McGlung, 
from  the  committee  on  Business,  presented  the  following  report : 

Besoived^  That  we,  as  representatives  of  the  industrial  interests  of 
Ohio,  do  re-affirm  our  convictions  in  reference  to  the  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College,  as  expressed  by  this  Convention  in  the  years  1865, 
'66,  and  '67. 

That  Whebeas,  There  is  an  effort  being  made  by  citizens  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  to  have  re-enacted  the  treaty  to  regulate  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  British  Provinces  of  North  America,  and 
believing,  as  we  do,  that  such  action  is  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  producing  and  industrial  classes  of  the  United  States ;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  such  treaty  ought  not 
to  be  entered  into  by  the  United  States. 

Resolved^  That  the  Convention  urge  upon  the  members  of  our  Legisla- 
ture the  necessity  of  enacting  such  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cattle  interests  of  this  State  against  the  introduction  of  Texas 
cattle  within  the  State,  and  the  disease  known  as  Texas  fever ;  also,  all 
other  infectious  and  contageous  diseases  amongst  all  domestic  animals, 
especially  hogs  and  hog  cholera. 

Resolved^  That  it  is  the  duty  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  to  re- 
commend to  county  and  independent  societies  that  the  best  mode  of 
conducting  their  respective  societies  is  upon  a  purely  agricultural  and 
mechanical  basis. 

Resolved^  That  the  distribution  of  our  State  agricultural  reports  by 
partisans  'and  for  partisan  purposes,  is  detrimental  to  our  agricultural 
interests^  and  should  be  discontinued;  and  that  we  recommend  their 
distribution  through  and  by  the  officers  of  each  county  agricultural 
society,  where  such  county  society  exists. 

W.  B.  MoCltjng, 

J.  P.  Ain)£BSON, 

E.  P.  Cannon, 

Committee. 

On  motion  ef  Mr.  Donnelly  the  report  was  accepted. 
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Mr.  Hitchcock.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  committee  if 
ihey  indorse  the  action  of  the  Legislatare  in  regard  to  the  Agricultural 
Oollege. 

Mr.  McOlung.  I  would  say  that  we  intended  to  do  that.  Heretofore 
we  have  been  instructing  the  Legislature,  and,  so  far  as  the  committee  is 
concerned,  it  has  no  fault  to  find  with  the  Legislature.  They  have  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  examine  locations,  and  to  look  to  proposals  made, 
and  as  our  resolution  was  before  them,  we  thought  that  sufficient 

Col.  Harris  wished  the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  state  in  brief 
what  the  action  of  the  State  Board  had  been  in  regard  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Oollege. 

Mr.  McOlung  then  read  from  last  yearns  report  of  the  Agricultural  Oon- 
yention  the  resolution  adopted  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

DISOtJSSION  ON  WHEAT  OOLTUBE  BENBWED. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  passed  by  for  the  present,  and  the  ree(o- 
lution  offering  a  premium  on  wheat  culture  taken  from  the  table. 

Judge  Lang,  of  Seneca  county,  offered  the  following  resolution  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  resolution  and  amendments : 

Resolved,  That  for  the  Fair  of  the  year  1870  there  shall  be  offered  by 
the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  one  first  premium  of  $500  and  one  sec- 
ond premium  of  $300,  for  the  greatest  quantity  of  wheat  raised  on  five 
acres  of  land  in  this  State  in  1870 ;  that  the  producers  competing  for  the 
premiums  shall,  at  the  time  of  the  making  of  their  entries,  furnish  the 
Secretary  a  full  and  complete  statement  of  the  locality  and  quality  of  the 
soil  where  the  wheat  may  be  raised,  its  exposure  to  the  sun,  and  whether 
surrounded  by  hills  or  forests,  the  manner  of  culture,  including  number 
of  plowings  and  depths,  the  quality  of  manure,  if  any,  and  how  applied, 
the  kind  of  wheat,  the  time  when,  and  manner  of,  sowing,  harvesting 
and  threshing,  accompanied  by  the  affidavit  of  the  producer,  and  such 
other  proof  as  the  Secretary  may  require  concerning  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 

Judge  Lang.  The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  you  could  culti- 
vate wheat  by  chance,  as  we  used  to  get  it  from  the  virgin  soil.  In  order 
to  raise  wheat  in  Ohio  with  profit,  we  must  properly  prepare  the  soil  and 
manage  the  cultivation  of  the  wheat  on  scientific  principles,  or  else  one- 
half  of  our  labor  will  be  lost.  If  we  read  the  reports  on  wheat  culture 
in  foreign  countries,  and  find  how  much  they  produce  to  the  acre,  our 
minds  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  have  to  put  the  culture 
of  wheat  in  Ohio  through  an  entire  revolution,  in  order  to  produce  the 
results  we  should.  It  is  necessary  that  a  new  impetus  be  given  in  raising 
this  great  staple  of  the  States.  In  offering  a  premium,  we  must  not  have 
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too  small  a  qnantity  or  too  large  a  qaantity.  Yoa  mast  strike  at  the  gOT- 
erniDg  criterion,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  less  than  five  acres  would  be  too 
small  a  qnantity  and  more  than  five  probably  too  large  a  qaantity.  In 
order  to  enlighten  the  community,  we  want  to  kmow,  in  our  cultivation 
of  wheat,  what  kind  of  soil  it  was  raised  on,  what  the  exposure  was,  the 
locality  where  raised  and  all  about  it,  so  that  we  may  be  governed  by  it 
as  a  precedent  to  encourage  others  in  the  enterprise.  I  think  this  resolu- 
tion will  probably  cover  the  ground  and  meet  the  approbation  of  all. 

Mr.  Alexander,  of  Summit.  I  think  that  probably  the  bushels  should 
be  specified  at  not  less  than  forty-five  bushels  per  acre.  Our  Minnesota 
friends  claim  that  they  can  raise  seventy  bushels.  This  is  probably  the 
largest  premium  that  has  ever  been  offered  for  such  a  purpose  in  the 
United  States.  This  is  our  great  staple — the  source  of  the  greatest 
wealth.  Everything,  as  friend  Donnelly  remarked,  must  grow  up  out  of 
the  soil.  There  is  another  thing,  I  think,  should  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion, though  I  do  not  wish  to  lumber  the  resolution  tbo  much.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  wheat  crops  for  the  next  five  years  should  be  just  as 
well  specified  as  that  one.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  rotation 
of  crops  ha>s  as  much  to  do  with  the  wheat  crop  as  many  other  things. 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Greene.  On  the  finest  soil  in  the  United  States  I  do 
not  know  that  they  reach  forty- five  bushels  to  the  acre.  We  should  be 
careful  not  to  destroy  our  liberality  by  any  such  amendments.  I  think 
the  amendment  would  have  that  effect.  While  I  am  in  favor  of  liberal 
prizes  to  men  who  shall  make  investigations  by  which  the  country  shall 
be  benefited,  yet  I  think  it  best  not  to  go  to  extremes.  Therefore,  I  move 
to  strike  out  of  Mr.  Lang's  resolution  $500  and  $300,  and  insert  $300  and 
$200.  I  think  it  would  then  cover  the  ground  and  give  ample  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Alexander.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  should  be  tried  on  old 
ground.  A  friend,  on  old  ground,  raised  on  five  acres  forty-six  bushels 
to  the  acre^ 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  object  to  confining  it  to  not  less  than  forty-five 
bushels  to  the  acre,  or  requiring  men,  in  this  experiment,  to  reach  forty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think  that  point  must  be  reached  gradually. 
I  have  heard  of  men  doing  such  a  thing,  but  have  never  seen  it.  I  think 
we  had  better  leave  the  number  of  bushels  unlimited. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hardin.  I  think  many  of  these  propositions  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  State  Board,  who  are  looking  to  the 
interests  of  the  competing  parties.  When  we  look  back  twenty-five  years, 
say  to  1840,  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio  averaged  about  eighteen  bushels  to 
the  acre.  The  reports  for  1865,  for  Ohio,  show  that  the  average  was  only 
nine  bushels  to  the  acre.  Certainly  there  ought  to  be  some  inducement 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  Board  to  enhance  the  state  and  national  wealth 
of  ow:  citizens.  I  think  it  may  be  well  enough  to  fix  the  amount  of  land 
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oo'which  to  try  the  experiment,  but  the  amonnt  of  the  premiams  to  be 
given,  I  think,  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Board.  In  my  opin- 
ion, the  great  drawbacks  in  wheat  cnlture  arise  from  a  want  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  qaality  of  the  soil,  the  manner  of  tillage,  the  nse  of  proper 
seed,  the  nse  of  proper  implements,  &c.  These  are  considerations  reqair- 
ing  more  thought.  There  is  the  great  trouble  with  the  agriculturists  of 
this  country.  They  do  not  give  their  calling  that  attention  and  thought 
which  would  develop  it,  and  bring  results  that  would  make  the  business 
remunerative,  and  even  honorable  and  respectable.  We  should  under- 
stand the  science  of  chemistry  and  other  sciences,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  fully  prepared  to  make  a  judicious  and  proper  selection  of  soil,  and 
know  the  time  in  which  it  should  be  sown,  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  put  in,  the  proper  location,  &c.  I  think,  in  this  experiment,  persons 
should  not  be  required  to  produce  forty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  I  think 
the  amendment  of  Mr.  McMillan  is  generally  acceptable. 

Mr.  Broadwell,  of  Mercer.  I  would  be  glad  if  persons  competing 
would  be  required  to  give  the  cost  per  bushel  of  raising  the  wheat. 

The  President.  I  think  it  is  not  proper  to  tie  the  State  Board  by  too 
many  restrietiens.  My  own  conviction  is,  that  the  Board  will  properly 
attend  to  the  matter.  I  would  suggest  that  the  entry  be  made  the  year 
previous,  as  we  have  a  good  many  chance  crops  producing  forty  to  forty- 
five  bushels  to  the  acre,  which  should  not  come  in  competition. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  would  suggest  that  the  premiums  be  $100  for  the 
largest  amount  raised  on  one  acre,  $200  for  two  acres,  $300  for  three 
acres,  and  $500  for  the  largest  yield  on  five  acres ;  and,  also,  that  the  first 
be  not  less  than  sixty  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  second  not  less  than  fifty, 
the  third  not  less  than  forty-five,  and  the  fourth  not  less  than  forty. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Wayne.  I  suggest  that  the  Board  have  the  permission 
of  this  Convention  and  may  feel  authorized  in  allowing  a  liberal  premium 
for  the  best  crops  of  wheat  raised.  I  believe  that  would  settle  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  on  this  subject. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Welch,  of  Belmont,  the  resolution  and  amendments 
were  referred  to  a  select  committee  of  three,  to  report  in  the  afternoon. 
The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Welch,  of  Belmont,  Messenger,  of  Marion, 
and  Welch,  of  Bichland  on  this  committee. 

PRIZE  FOB  BEST  ESSAY  ON  DISEASES  OP  WHEAT,  ETC. 

Mr.  Jones,  of  Wayne,  ofTered  the  following : 

Besolved^  That  a  prize  be  given  for  the  best  and  most  practical,  and 
practicable  paper  on  the  following  subjects:  Diseases  and  enemies  of 
wheat,  and  the  best  rotation  of  crops,  premiums  to  be  allowed  by  the 
State  Board  and  all  papers  to  be  sent  to  them  by  November  1st,  1869. 

Judge  Lang  moved  to  amend  by  striking  out    enemies"  and  inserting 

causes  that  injure  wheat.*' 
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Col.  O.  S.  InniB,  of  Franklin.  It  has  been  my  impression  that  one  of 
the  canses  was  the  bleakness  of  the  climate,  and  the  force  of  the  prevail- 
ing nerth  and  north-west  winds.  As  a  proof  of  this  the  climate  of 
niinois  is  improving.  There  they  are  cnltivating  forests,  while  we  are 
destroying  onrs.  And  wherever  they  raise  good  wheat  in  Illinois  they 
have  planted  borders  of  some  kind. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  the  author  of  the  resolution,  and  the 
resolution  as  amended  adopted* 


Mr.  Welch,  of  Bichland,  offered  the  following : 

Resolved  hy  this  Convention^  That  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  offer 
a  premium  of  $500  to  the  best  manufacturing  establishment  of  woolen 
geods  in  the  State  of  Ohio — ^the  manufacturer  to  exhibit  one  piece  (not 
le884than  20  yards,)  of  broadcloth  for  gentlemen's  wear,  one  piece  of 
casimere,  one  piece  of  satinett,  one  pair  of  blankets,  one  piece  of  flannel 
and  one  piece  of  jeans. 

Mr.  Gannon.  I  think  the  premium  too  high,  and  move  to  strike  out 
$500  "  and  insert   a  liberal  premium.** 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Bichland.  I  came  down  here  and  went  into  the  Wool- 
Growers'  Convention  and  found  five  or  six  there.  I  was  elected  an  ofBi- 
cer,  though  I  knew  nothing  about  it  and  never  raised  a  sheep  or  a  pound 
of  wool.  You  protect  the  manufacturer  and  the  producer  will  protect 
himself.  If  these  gentlemen  when  the  wool  excitement  was  so  great, 
had  invested  one-half  of  the  means  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods 
at  home,  all  would  have  been  right  to-day.  Instead  of  this,  they  have 
been  shearing  their  sheep  and  sending  the  wool  to  New  England  to  be 
manufactured,  and  we  have  been  sending  our  wheat  there  and  our  com 
and  pork.  Every  thing  is  taken  from  the  State,  leaving  it  barren  and 
sterile  and  making  it  so  that  after  a  while  it  will  produce  nothing.  In  or- 
der to  encourage  these  wool-growing  brethren  I  have  offered  this  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  offer  a  large  premium,  and  let  there  be  a  large  competition. 
These  goods  of  domestic  manufiacture  are  the  best  we  have.  They  are 
not  so  glossy  as  some,  but  are  really  the  best.  Now,  the  complaint  is 
that  the  sheep  are  being  slaughtered ;  I  venture  to  say  that  from  the  first 
of  July  last  until  next  April  a  million  sheep  will  be  slaughtered  and  their 
pelts  thrown  to  the  dogs  and  chickens.  I  am  in  the  habit  of  selling  farm 
stock  and  implements  at  auction ;  last  spring  I  sold  sheep  at  $7  per  head  ; 
those  very  same  sheep  sold  last  fall  at  $1  per  head  on  nine  months 
credit.  Many  sold  their  hay  at  $20  a  ton  and  their  sheep  at  a  dollar  per 
head ;  they  were  afraid  and  panic  stricken ;  there  is  no  cause  for  it.  If 
jou  can  get  sheep  at  a  dollar  per  head,  you  can  feed  them  on  hay  at  $20 
a  tan  and  make  it  a  paying  business,  or  on  oats  at  fifty-five  cents  or  eon 
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at  a  dollar  par  bashel,  and  make  it  a  paying  business.  There  is  no  like- 
lihood of  wool  being  less  than  fifty  cents  a  pound,  and  it  is  perfectly 
ridiculous  that  men  should  become  discounted  and  frightened  and  de- 
strciy  their  flocks.  Offer  this  premium  and  you  may  call  oat  the  mann- 
facturing  interest  and  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  competition,  and  enoour- 
fkge  manufacture,  and  thereby  encouraige  wool-growing.  We  are  behind 
the  most  of  th^  nations  in  this  respect.  We  have  the  requisite  mannfae- 
turing power;  we  have  the  water,  the  coal,  the  men,  the  wealth  and  all 
the  means. 

In  our  county  there  are  to-day  leOOtOOO  in  the  town  of  Ajshland,  locked 
up  in  bonds,  etc.,  doing  nobody  any  good.  60  to  work  to  establish 
manufacturing  establishments.  Go  to  New  England  and  get  operatives 
if  we  have  not  got  them  here,  and  we  can  manufacture  our  wool  into  cloth 
much  cheaper  than  to  transport  it  and  transport  the  grain  and  meat  to 
feed  the  men  to  manufacture  it  there — ^the  wool  passing  through  three  or 
four  hands  before  it  reaches  us  in  the  cloth  again. 

Ohio  is  rich  in  natural  resources.  Ohio  is  the  greatest  State  in  the 
Union.  The  United  States  is  the  greatest  country  Ck>d  ever  made,  and 
Ohib  is  in  the  heart  of  it  Men  go  from  Ohio  east,  west,  north  and  south, . 
and  come  back  and  say  there  is  no  place  like  Ohio.  Home  and  mother 
are  the  two  nicest  words  in  the  vocabulary.  They  come  back  and  say, 
^*  Ohio  is  my  home ;  there  is  no  place  like  it ;  I  was  born  here,  and  reared 
here,  and  will  die  here !  "  Now,  do  something  for  your  State  by  encour- 
aging the  establishing  of  manufactories.  I  speak  of  this,  particularly, 
because  there  is  a  great  howl  and  cry  about  the  depreciation  of  wool. 
This  is  only  temporary ;  it  will  last  but  one  year ;  from  seven  dollars 
down  to  one,  in  a  year,  is  too  great  a  fall  to  be  permanent;  there  will  be 
a  reaction. 

Mr.  McClung.  Mr.  Welch  talks  about  protection  and  encourages  men 
to  go  to  work  to  raise  more  wool.  But  can  they  afford  to  raise  wool  for 
fifty  cents  a  pound?  In  Ohio  a  very  large  portion  of  the  land  is  worth 
$80  to  $125  per  acre.  If  my  friend,  Mr.  Welch,  would  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  agricultural  authorities,  as  to  about  how  many  sheep  can  be 
kept  and  taken  care  of,  per  acre,  he  will  find  that  it  will  be  about  three 
sheep  that  you  can  pasture  and  raise  feed  for,  per  acre;  that  will  give,  at 
four  pounds  per  sheep,  twelve  pounds  per  acre — ^that  is  above  the  aver- 
age dip  in  Ohio  or  any  other  State.  At  fifty  cents  per  pound,  you  have 
got  six  dollars  per  acre  for  the  rent  of  your  land.  Now  at  six  per  cent 
interest  for  your  land,  at  $100  per  acre,  the  time  and  labor  that  is 
required  to  put  it  in  order,  the  taxes  to  be  paid,  etc,  and  I  ask  my  friend 
Welch,  and  this  Oonvention,  wherein  the  wool- grower's  interest  will  be 
protected  by  selling  wool  at  fifty  cents  per  pound. 

Those  who  make  our  laws  have  discriminated  in  favor  of  the  manu- 
laetorw  against  the  producer.  The  products  of  the  land  have  been  so 
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little  caied  for  that  the  agrioaltnrists  of  Ohio  have  had  to  use  the  atmost 
economy  to  werk  along  and  exist*  and  to-day  the  fact  stares  us  in  the 
face  that  more  fanns  are  for  sale  than  ever  before.  One  reason  for  this 
is,  because  the  wool  interest,  so  far  as  it  was  concerned,  was  not  protected 
to  snch  an  extent  as  to  enable  people  to  grow  wool  npon  the  lands  in 
Ohio.  I  say  here,  that  in  my  judgment  the  legislation  of  the  country  and 
our  General  Assembly  has  not  been  to  protect  and  care  for  these  agriaul- 
tural  interests  as  they  ought  to  have  been  oared  for,  being  as  it  is,  the 
basis  of  presperity,  not  only  of  Ohio,  but  the  basis  ef  prosperity  of  this 
country.  The  tendency  has  been  continually  to  take  away  from  the  farm- 
ing and  mechanical  interests  the  best  talent  and  energies,  and  direct  them 
into  other  channels.  If  this  tendency  shall  continue,  the  cendition  of  the 
great  agricultural  interests  of  this  country  will  be  no  better  than  Bussia, 
and  the  farms  be  carried  on  by  the  capitalists  of  the  couhtry.  Fnless  the 
agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  country  are  better  cared  for 
by  the  men  who  make  our  laws,  this  will  surely  be  the  result. 

Is  there  any  intelligent  gentleman  here  who  believes  that  the  intelli- 
gent part  of  community  will  continue  farming  the  soil,  when  an  examina- 
tion of  the  statistics  of  the  crops  will  show  them  that,  on  an  average  for 
the  whole  country,  not  more  than  three  percent.,  is  realized  on  the  money 
invested,  while  the  bonds  of  the  Government  yield  more  than  twice  that 
amount  1  We  lose  millions  of  dollars  every  year  because  the  agricultural 
and  mechanical  interests  are  not  represented  in  the  halls  of  the  nation's 
congress.  These  interests  will  not  be  properly  cared  for  unless  we  send 
men  there  who  are  themselves  interested  in  them.  Legal  gentlemen  get 
together  and  adjust  the  tariff  laws  fbr  the  producing  interests  of  the 
country.  They  get  together  and  say  we  can  produce  wool  for  fifty  cents 
a  pound,  and  my  friend  Welch  seems  to  agree  with  them  in  that  opinion. 
I  say  the  agricultural  and  mechanical  interests  of  the  country  have  a 
right  to  demand  protection  equal  to  any  other  interest  in  the  country.  It 
is  high  time  that  this  Oonvention  of  farmers  and  mechanics  in  Ohio 
should  stand  up  and  declare  for  their  rights,  and  demand  that  the  legis- 
lation of  the  country  should  not  be  controlled  against  them.  These  great 
interests  are  being  made  of  secondary  importance.  The  men  who  repre- 
sent these  interests  ought  to  be  in  the  lead,  but  they  no  longer  occupy 
that  position.  The  interests  of  the  capitalist  are  being  more  cared  for ; 
and  if  this  course  is  continued,  farmers  will  become  a  set  of  serfs  instead 
of  a  high-toned,  independent,  intelligent  people.  Shall  we  suffer  this  1 
I  say,  that  in  my  opinion  we  have  rendered  to  the  manufacturers  quite 
protection  enough.  The  want  of  protection  to  agriculture,  however,  is 
so  great,  and  the  returns  on  the  money  invested  in  this  branch  of  in- 
dustry so  small,  that  capital  does  not  seek  that  kind  of  an  investment. 

Then,  gentlemen,  let  us  stand  up  in  our  manhood,  and  demand  our 
rights,  and  we  shall  be  protected.  We  have  the  power,  if  we  put  it  forth, 
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to  compel  the  different  political  parties  to  give  ns  that  which  we  have  a 
right  to.  It  is  becoming  a  matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  political  parties 
are  concerned,  that  we  are  treated  by  one  aboat  as  by  the  other.  While  I 
have  been  a  partisan  all  my  life,  I  am  ready  to  stand  np  in  defense  of 
these  interests,  and  for  the  protection  of  the  industrial  classes,  npon 
which  the  prosperity  of  our  conntry  depends.  [Applanse.] 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  think  the  gentleman  who  has  jast  spoken,  has  struck 
the  right  vein  at  the  proper  time.  Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States  belong  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  much  the  greater 
portion  of  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  held  by  agriculturists.  If  this  is 
so,  why  should  not  the  suggestions  made  by  my  friend  McOlung-be  re- 
spected and  put  into  practice  1  Why  should  not  the  agricultural  interests 
of  the  country  have  that  proportion  of  representation  in  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress, and  in  the  Legislatures  of  our  several  States,  that  the  importance 
of  this  interest,  and  the  numbers  engaged  in  this  branch  of  industry  re- 
quire 1  It  is,  in  my  judgment  simply  because  we  have  never  had  the 
manly  independence  before  to  state  our  reasons  and  demand  our  rights. 
Our  population  must  be  educated  up  to  that  point,  and  instructed  to 
demand  these  rights,  and  not  be  content  until  they  realize  that  their  in- 
terests are  properly  protected,  if  not  by  being  represented  by  agricul- 
turists, by  those,  at  least,  who  will  consent  to  respect  their  interests. 

In  reference  to  these  inducements  offered  to  stimulate  manufacturers, 
I  feel  that  protection  to  all  classes  should  be  like  other  blessings  of  a  free 
government,  falling  alike  on  all,  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  agriculturists 
receiving  equal  protection  with  manufacturers,  and  no  discriminations 
made  in  favor  of  one  and  against  the  other,  because  what  is  the  interest 
of  the  one  is  the  interest  of  the  other.  The  wool  grower,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  prosperous  unless  the  manufacturer  is  equally  prosperous. 

Col.  Jones.  I  think  if  we  understand  the  word  protection  according 
to  the  meaning  doubtless  intended  by  Mr.  McGlung,  we  will  all  agree 
after  all.  Friend  McOlung  made  a  remark  in  reference  to  politicians 
which  we  all  indorse,  that  they  can  and  must  be  made  to  regard  our 
rights*  When  he  used  the  word  pretection,  he  was  speaking  more  par- 
ticularly of  protection  to  Ohio  as  against  New  England  manufacturers. 
These  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  State  never  witnessed  such  a 
state  of  things  as  they  did  last  year  when  wool  fell.  One  cause  of  this 
is  that  the  manufacturers  of  New  England  have  the  spindles  and  have 
the  money,  and  they  say  to  Ohio,  "  We  will  give  you  forty  cents  per 
pound  for  your  wool,**  while  they  put  their  own  price  on  their  manufac- 
tures. The  time  was— and  I  hope  it  will  be  again — when  Ohio  had  th« 
privilege  of  making  half  the  bargain. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  two  o*clock  P.  M. 
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AFTERNOON  SESSION. 


TWO  o'clock  p.  m. 


FUBTHEB  ACTION  ON  THE  WHEAT  QT7ESTI0N. 


Mr.  Welch,  from  the  committee  to  whom  was  refeired  the'  resolation 
offered  by  Mr.  Lang,  reported  the  followiDg  as  a  sabstitate : 

Resolved^  That  the  State  Board  of  Agricalture  be  requested  to  offer 
liberal  premiums  for  the  best  and  second  best  crops  of  wheat  produced 
on  any  number  of  acres  not  less  than  five,  grown  in  the  State,  to  be 
awarded  at  the  State  Fair  in  1870,  competitors  to  furnish  a  full  report  of 
the  mode  of  culture,  quality  and  character  of  the  soil,  the  kind  of  wheat 
grown  and  the  expense  of  cultivation,  with  such  other  conditions  as  the 
Board  may  require,  satisfactory  proof  as  to  the  number  of  acres  culti- 
vated and  number  of  bushels  produced,  to  be  made  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Belmont.  That  simply  fixes  the  number  of  acres  at  not 
less  than  five,  leaving  the  amount  of  the  premium  to  the  discretion  of  the 
Board.  They  understand  pretty  well  the  feelings  of  this  Convention  on 
that  subject,  and  no  doubt  a  liberal  reward  will  be  offered,  and  the  action 
of  the  Board  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  6.  S.  Innis,  of  Franklin  county.  I  like  that  report,  all  but  one 
thing ;  that  is,  in  requiring  that  the  amount  of  ground  sown  be  not  less 
than  five  acres.  The  State  Board  is  here  bound  to  offer  a  pretty  liberal 
premium,  but  in  this  way  not  more  than  one  in  ten  can  be  a  competitor 
for  it.  Therefore  I  move  that  that  part  be  stricken  out,  and  the  Board 
be  left  entirely  untrammeled  as  to  the  quantity  of  wheat,  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  the  premium. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Belmont.  I  am  opposed  to  that  amendment.  If  that 
is  stricken  out,  it  will  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
Convention  that  the  premium  should  be  offered  for  one  acre  or  less. 
That  is  not  the  kind  of  premium  we  want  to  be  given  in  Ohio.  We  want 
something  that  will  be  substantial.  We  may,  by  extraordinary  means, 
produce  a  very  large  amount  of  wheat  from  one  acre,  but  the  expense 
may  more  than  treble  the  amount  received  for  the  crop.  If  we  were  to 
go  out  of  the  country  to  import  manures  and  fertilizers,  and  go  to  extra 
expense  on  one  acre  and  produce  fifty  bushels  of  wheat,  at  a  cost  of  $200, 
who  is  benefited  by  it  1  Nebody,  because  it  is  not  practicable,  and  can 
not  be  adopted  by  the  people  of  the  State.  We  want  something  that  can 
be  adopted  by  farmers  generally,  without  the  expense  of  overrunning  the 
profit.  This  fancy  farming  is  of  no  account  whatever.  Any  of  us  can 
get  up  a  show  by  putting  extra  labor  and  expense  on  an  acre.  We  want 
something  that  will  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  be  of  benefit  to 
the  State  at  large. 
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Mr.  Innis.  As  to  the  matter  of  cost  upon  one  acre*  no  one  here  sup- 
poses that  the  State  Board  of  Agricaltare  could  be  indaced  to  give  a 
large  premium  where  the  cost  of  raising  the  wheat  exceeded  so  mnch  the 
worth  of  the  wheat.  If  I  wanted  to  raise  five  acres  as  an  experiment,  I 
would  want  to  separate  it,  and  try  one  kind  of  manure  on  one  acre  and 
another  kind  on  another  acre,  and  so  on  through  the  five.  Let  this  be 
done«  and  let  either  one  of  these  be  brought  in  competition  for  the  pre- 
mium. Then  the  man  with  his  two  hundred  dollars,  for  instance,  could 
experiment  on  one  acre,  and  his  more  wealthy  neighbor  with  his  thousand 
dollars  could  experiment  on  five,  and  you  would  not  thus  exclude  the 
majority,  who  have  not  the  means  to  expend  on  so  large  an  amount.  It 
is  well  known  that  putting  on  a  large  amount  of  manure  will  make  the 
wheat  run  to  straw  and  not  head  well.  We  want  manure  that  is  well 
rotted  and  will  produce  grain  and  not  straw.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
experiment  tried  with  different  mineral  as  well  as  animal  manures.  I 
would  like  to  see  the  Board  left  untrammeled  in  this  matter. 

The  amendment  was  lost,  and  the  resolution,  as  reported  from  the  se- 
lect committee,  adopted. 


The  resolution  in  reference  to  offering  a  premium  for  the  best  manu- 
facturing establishment  of  woolen  goods  was  again  taken  up.  The  reso- 
lution and  amendments  were  read. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  Next  to  the  great  agricultural  productions  of  the 
country  are  our  manufactures,  and  they  certainly  should  be  encouraged. 
While  I  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  the  present  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, and  believe  I  will  have  in  the  one  to  come,  yet  I  see  no  reason 
why  this  Convention  shall  not  say  about  how  much  they  shall  offer. 
Looking  over  the  premium  list  of  the  Agricultural  Board  for  cattle,  etc., 
and  the  great  interests  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers,  and  you  will 
find  fifty  dollars  for  the  one,  and  but  ten  for  the  other.  I  do  not  find 
any  fault  with  the  premiums  on  cattle;  they  never  got  more  than  they 
deserved — ^perhaps  not  as  much — ^but  others,  perhaps,  less  than  they  de- 
served. I  think  $500  is  not  too  much  to  offer  as  a  premium  to  encourage 
the  manufacture  of  our  own  wool  in  our  midst.  Our  domestic  goods  are 
the  best  manufactured  goods  to  wear,  and  cheaper  than  any  Eastern 
manufactures,  and  the  time  will,  likely,  come  when  we  wiU  look  upon 
them  as  good  enough  for  any  of  us,  and  when,  perhaps,  we  will  leave  the 
Frenchman  to  wear  his  own  broadcloth.  I  am  in  favor  of  saying  to 
this  Board  that  we  will  not  be  satisfied  with  this  premium  being  less 
than  $500. 

Mr.  Broad  well,  of  Mercer.  The  premiums  to  be  offered  on  various  ar- 
ticles amounts  to  a  considerable  sum,  and  the  State  Board  is  limited  to  the 
amount  on  their, hands,  and  in  their  distribution  of  premiums  must  be 
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goverDed  by  this.  1  think  $500  for  the  purpose  spoken  of  is  entirely  too 
mnch.  I  know  mannfactorers  who  would  consider  themselves  well  paid 
if  they  could  simply  get  a  diploma.  Merely  to  get  the  first  prize  would 
be  a  sufficient  reward. 

Mr.  Wekh  moved  that  the  amount  be  fixed  at  $500.  The  motion  was 
lost. 

Mr.  McPherson,  of  Greene,  moved  to  refer  the  whole  matter  to  the 
Agricultural  Board.  Adopted. 


On  motion,  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Business  was  taken  up. 
The  first  resolution  in  reference  to  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege, was  again  read,  and  the  discussion  opened  by  Mr.  McClung,  who 
read  from  last  year*s  report  the  action  of  the  Society  on  this  subject. 

Col.  Harris,  of  Cleveland.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  there  should 
be  unity  in  the  application  of  the  agricultural  fund. '  I  know  we  are  all 
agreed  that  the  means  should  be  expended  on  some  building  en  some 
eligible  site,  accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  that  this  is  the 
only  way  in  which  it  will  not  be  wasted  or  misapplied.  If  we  should 
take  issue  as  individuals  on  this  matter,  it  would  probably  be  with  re- 
gard to  what  was  reiterated  in  1867  in  regard  to  the  institution. 

There  never  has  been,  it  seems  to  me,  in  the  minds  of  the  State  Board, 
and  those  who  have  been  friends  or  enemies  of  this  measure,  a  well-de- 
fined idea  of  what  that  college  should  consist  Several  of  the  most 
active  friemds  of  the  measure  favor  a  university  system — a  system  that 
will  make  this  college  equal  to  the  best  literary  and  classical  institutions 
in  the  country.  I  have  never  been  in  sympathy  with  this  idea.  I  believe 
it  should  be  a  practical  and  scientific  institution.  But  so  far  as  establish- 
ing an  institution  to  teaeh  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  the 
classics,  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  This  is  already  attended  to  in  those 
institutions  which  are  established  in  our  State,  and  we  need  not  multiply 
that  class  of  institutions. 

Again,  the  object  should  be  to  educate  farmers*  boys  for  their  business, 
and  not  to  educate  them  as  professional  men.  It  has  been  said  we  should 
make  it  just  as  good  a  college  as  any  in  the  land.  I  grant  it ;  but  the 
objects  should  be  differemt ;  to  give  them  a  practical  knowledge  to  pre- 
pare them  the  better  for  their  vocatien.  If  the  object  be  to  educate 
them  for  the  professiens,  that  object  can  be  better  attained  in  existing 
institutions. 

I  should  object  to  reaffirming  what  was  said  in  1867.  It  is  not  mf  ob- 
ject to  go  into  detail,  after  what  has  been  said  in  previous  years.  The 
matter  has  been  thoroughly  discussed,  and  has  gone  before  the  Legisla- 
ture, and  the  Legislature  is  as  little  likely  to  agree  as  we  are.  I  think 
the  best  means  to  attain  the  object  is  to  strike  for  the  object  itself  and 
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attend  to  the  details  afterwards.  Without  a  desire  to  interfere  with  the^ 
resolution  of  the  committee,  I  will  read  a  resolution  which  I  have  written 
as  expressive  of  what  I  would  like  to  have  from  this  convention. 

Col.  Harris  then  read  the  following  resolution :  * 

Resolved^  That  we  sympathize  with  the  efforts  of  the  Legislative  com- 
mittee on  Agricultural  College,  and  express  the  hope  that  the  committee^ 
will  locate  the  same  in  the  most  eligible  site  at  their  disposal  at  an  early^ 
day,  and  the  further  hope  that  the  State  Legislature  will  ratify  the  aetioni 
of  their  committee. 

Mr.  Stevens,  of  Hardin.  I  had  supposed  that  it  was  the  intention  at^ 
Congress,  and  inferred  from  the  language  used  in  the  act,  that  when  the 
sons  of  farmers  patronized  that  school  they  were  to  obtain  as  liberal  an 
education  as  at  other  colleges,  and  that  in  order  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions all  the  higher  branches  of  science  and  the  classics  must  neces- 
sarily be  taught.  We  cannot  pretend  to  know  fully  how  to  apply  the 
sciences  without  understanding  more  fully  the  classics.  I  have  no  doubt 
in  my  mind  that  we  fall  short  of  the  intention  of  the  grantors,  if  we  do 
not  secure  that  kind  of  a  college  that  will  give  to  farmers'  sons  as  good 
an  education  as  those  who  are  educated  in  other  colleges  for  the  different 
professions.  I  think  this  school  should  offer  facilities  for  obtaining  an 
education  equal  to  any  college  in  the  United  States.  If  there  are  those 
who  patronize  the  college  and  do  not  see  proper  to  pursue  the  classics 
and  higher  branches  they  need  not  do  it  I  thought  this  was  a  settled 
question.  I  see  no  reason  why  farmers  should  not  receive  as  good  an 
education,  as  high  intellectual  culture  as  those  preparing  for  the  profes- 
sions. If  they  do  not,  how  will  they  be  able  to  compete  with  them  in 
the  halls  of  legislation?  What  preparation  would  they  have  when 
elected  te  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  get  up  with  dignity  and 
defend  the  matters  entrusted  to  them  1 

Mr.  Hayes,  of  Wooster  did  not  know  that  this  college  was  designed 
only  for  an  agricultural  education ;  he  believed  it  was  also  designed  for 
instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts.  He  thought  this  should  be  kept  in 
view  in  this  Convention.  True,  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  country 
were  very  great,  and  he  would  not  say  a  word  to  the  depreciation  of  that 
interest,  but  the  importance  of  mechanical  labor  to  the  country,  and  the 
necessity  of  trained  labor  in  this  respect  were  very  great  and  should  not 
be  overlooked.  Mr.  Hayes  continued  at  some  length  to  speak  of  the 
advantage  of  trained  labor.  A  proper  course  of  training  of  this  kind 
would  enable  boys  to  command  the  wages  of  journeymen,  and  receive 
four,  five  or  six  dollars  per  day,  instead  of  fifty  or  seventy-five  cents  per 
day,  without  working  half  as  long  as  they  now  must  before  they  can  ob- 
tain journeyman's  wages.  He  illustrated  the  truth  of  this  statement  by 
information  received  on  such  points  in  a  visit  to  the  machine  shops  of 
tiie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroad.  In  Baltimore  they  have  an  institution 
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designed  simply  to  teach  boys  to  draw  the  oatlines  of  machinery,  &e. 

'  That  little  thing  had  given  that  institution  such  favor  with  the  American 
navy  officers  that  they  greatly  prefer  boys  from  that  institation,  because 
from  this^trsrining  in  sach  drawing,  they  have  a  more  correct  understand- 

^ing  of  machinery  and  the  proper  adjastment  and  working  of  the  various 

4>arts. 

Mr.  McClnng  thought  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  intent  of  the 
resolution.  Its  language  plainly  showed  that  it  kept  in  view  one  interest 
as  much  as  the  other.  He  again  read  the  resolution.  Said  he,  in  refer- 
ence to  the  substitute,  I  would  say  this ;  the  Legislature  has  appointed  a 
committee  to  take  this  matter  under  consideration,  to  examine  sites  and 
take  action  to  carry  into  practical  operation  the  provisions  of  the  grant. 
I  think  this  Convention  has  done  enough  by  saying  that  we  re-affirm  our 
convictions  in  reference  to  this  matter.  I  do  not  think  it  proper  for  us  to 
say  any  thing  about  the  General  Assembly,  but  leave  them  to  carry  out 
as  they  see  fit  the  object  we  have  in  view.  This  proposition  has  been 
out  in  the  cold  until  recently,  and  we  feared  it  would  be  a  failure.  But 
we  find  communities  now  coming  forward,  saying  we  will  give  a  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  give  thus  and  so  for  the  establishment  of  this  col- 
lege, receiving  more  liberal  offers  than  we  anticipated.  This  shows  that 
there  is  a  power  in  the  land  that  says  we  shall  have  an  Agricultural  Col- 
lege. 

Mr.  Buell,  of  Washington.  Farming  has  been  my  main  business  all 
my  life.  I  cannot  conceive  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  make  a  man 
a  farmer  or  mechanic,  to  abridge  or  limit  his  education.  If  I  understand 
the  purpose  and  intention  of  an  institution  of  this  kind,  it  is  to  elevate 
the  standard  and  character  of  our  farmers  and  mechanics.  If  I  had  boys 
to  send  to  an  institution  of  this  kind,  and  wanted  them  to  become  farm- 
ers or  mechanics,  I  would  not  send  them  to  it  if  they  could  not  receive  at 
that  institution  a  scholastic  education  as  good  as  could  be  got  in  any  and 
every  respect  in  any  institution  in  the  State  or  United  States. 

The  vote  being  then  taken  on  the  substitute,  it  was  lost,  and  the  reso- 
lution offered  by  the  Business  committee  adopted. 


The  second  resolution  of  the  Business  committee,  opposing  the  Cana- 
dian Reciprocity  Treaty,  was  next  taken  up. 

Mr.  McClung  referred  to  the  exports  flrom  Canada  to  the  United  States, 
reading  the  statistics  in  reference  to  a  number  of  the  leading  articles  of 
export  and  import,  showing  a  balance  of  19,000,000  against  the  United 
States.  The  question  is  whether  we  should  invite  persons  in  Canada  to 
come  and  compete  with  our  agriculturists  and  mechanics,  and  strike 
down  the  interests  we  represent  For  one,  he  was  opposed  to  the  wools 
of  Canada  competing  with  ours,  duty  free,  and  their  wheat  oompetiD|^ 
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with  ours,  daty  free.  The  farmers  who  have  caltivated  their  lands  in 
wheat  for  the  pa«t  few  years  get  so  poorly  paid  for  it  that  they  are  run- 
ning behind,  and  if  we  invite  these  persons  to  bring  in  their  wheat,  duty 
free,  it  will  drive  that  predact  out  of  the  United*  States  and  give  it  to 
Canada,  so  in  reference  to  the  wool  and  other  things,  therefore  it  is  a 
direct  strike  at  the  interests  of  the  United  States.  If  this  reciprocity 
treaty  is  re-enacted  it  will  greatly  cripple  the  agricaltnral  interests  of 
this  country,  therefore  we  should  oppose  the  re-enactment  of  the  treaty. 
The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 


The  third  resolution  relating  to  the  Texas  fever  among  cattle,  &c.,  was 
then  considered. 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  was  a  delegate  to  the  Illinois  convention,  which  re- 
commended resolutions  to  the  Legislatures  of  the  different  States,  ask- 
ing for  the  passage  of  laws  to  protect  us  from  this  cattle  disease  in  the 
future.  You  are  probably  aware  of  the  questions  which  came  up  before 
that  convention,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  I  should  refer  to  them  in  de- 
taiL  There  is,  however,  one  item  which  I  would  refer  to,  as  it  hsus  not 
met  with  the  approbation  of  Ohio  delegates  as  I  understand  it,  and 
propably  not  with  a  majority  of  the  convention.  As  you  are  aware,  it 
was  thought  by  some  that  these  cattle  should  be  admitted  to  the  States 
during  the  winter  season,  but  excluded  from  the  first  of  March  to  the 
first  of  November.  After  the  convention  had  closed  its  business  for 
which  it  was  legitimately  called  together,  after  most  of  us  had  left  for 
home,  those  remaining  passed  the  resolution  declaring  it  as  the  sense  of 
the  convention  that  all  Texas  cattle  wintered  in  the  Northern  States 
should  be  regarded  as  native  cattle.  I  think  such  was  not  the  desire  of 
the  convention.  The  object  was  simply  to  prevent  the  taking  of  these 
cattle  into  these  States  at  such  periods,  as  we  in  the  Northern  States  de- 
sired. The  matter  of  Texas  cattle  has  grown  to  be  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  our  country,  and  while  we  desire  to  encourage  all  our  inter- 
ests and  not  interfere  with  domestic  manufactures  or  products,  still,  as  to 
what  is  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  these  cattle  among  us  is  nnde- 
eided,  and  for  this  reason  some  were  in  favor  of  excluding  them 
altogether  until  it  was  ascertained.  But  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
they  might  be  brought  here  during  the  winter  months  without  doing  any 
injury.  I  hope  this  Convention  will  re-affirm  the  action  of  that  conven- 
tion, except  that  we  do  not  concur  in  the  act  of  the  convention  so  far  as 
it  declares  Texas  cattle  wintered  in  the  Northern  States  to  be  native  cat- 
tle. 

Mr.  Messenger,  of  Marion  county.  I  can  not  agree  with  my  friend  in 
reference  to  this  matter.  From  all  the  testimony  we  could  get,  there 
mever  has  been  found  a  case  when  the  cattle  comoig  from  Texas  into  the 
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X'orthem  States  daring  the  winter,  or  when  they  were  win^red  here* 
that  they  commonicated  the  disease.  That  seems  to  be  the  testimony  ot 
all  men  who  have  had  experience  in  the  matter.  As  it  is  necessary  that 
we  should  have  cheaper  cattle,  as  we  have  not  cattle  enough,  why  ex- 
elude  any  portion  of  cattle  that  are  healthy?  After  all  that  was  said 
and  done  in  regard  to  the  subject,  we  could  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  as 
to  what  caused  the  disease.  Some  thought  it  was  tick — we  had  plenty 
of  tick  men  there.  They  aay  when  the  cattle  come  fi-om  Texas  they  are 
loaded  with  ticks ;  when  filled  these  resemble  dog  ticks ;  they  reproduce 
about  once  in  thirty  days,  as  near  as  we  could  ascertain  from  the  testi- 
mony, until  cold  weather.  That  is  why  the  tick  men  claim  that  it  is 
through  them  that  the  disease  is  communicated. 

Mr.  Stevens  thought  when  we  look  at  the  interests  of  cattle  breeders 
and  cattle  graziers,  that  the  amendment  is  in  place.  Cattle  may -be 
brought  here  diseased  and  the  disease  not  develop  itself  until  warm 
weather.  I  think  we  should  avoid  every  appearance  of  evil,  and  that 
the  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  McMillan  moved  that  this  amendment  be  incorporated  in  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr,  McMillan  did'nt  wish  to  contradict  the  statement  of  Mr.  Messen- 
ger, but  thought,  perhaps,  there  had  been  cases  where  the  disease  had 
been  developed  by  cattle  that  had  been  wintered  here.  He  thought  we 
should  guard  against  the  danger.  He  was  opposed  to  that  construction 
of  their  action  at  the  Springfield  convention  as  it  was  passed  Yj^r  a  small 
minority  of  the  convention,  after  most  of  the  delegates  had  started 
home.  It  was  true,  we  should  encourage  that  which  would  make  be^ 
cheaper  to  purchasers,  the  theory  was  quite  plausible,  but  he  thought  to 
do  it  in  this  way  there  was  danger  of  dealing  out  death. 

Mr.  Messenger  thought  if  dealing  out  this  beef  was  dealing  out  death, 
it  was  dealt  out  to  many.  He  had  a  curiosity  to  try  it  and  experienced 
no  inconvenience  from  eating  it.  He  thought  this  beef  had  been  vended 
in  Chicago,  New  York  and  other  places  to  a  much  greater  extent  the 
past  season  than  ever  before,  yet  we  had  no  proof  that  it  had  injured  a 
single  individual. 

From  the  testimony  before  the  couimission  he  understood  that  cattle 
tibiat  had  been  wintered  here  had  never  been  known  to  engender  the  dis- 
ease to  others.  It  is  not  known  to  Texas  cattle  until  after  they  get  on 
their  way  north.  According  to  the  testimony,  Texas  cattle  do  not  give 
it  to  Texas  cattle,  but  the  Texas  steer  gives  it  to  the  native  ones. 

These  cattle  are  taken  from  Texas,  driven  through  the  Bed  River  coun- 
try, and  as  they  say,  are  driven  forty  miles  a  day,  and  then  sent  up  the 
Mississippi,  and  for  ten  or  fifteen  days  have  but  little  to  eat  or  drink, 
and  receive  the  hardest  usage,  being  thumped  and  hammered  all  the 
time,  so  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should  become  dis- 
eased. 
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Illinois,  in  1867,  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  introdaction  of  Texas 
eatUe  into  that  State— that  law  stands  upon  their  statute  books  to-day ; 
bat  there  were  ten  Texas  cattle  brought  into  the  State  in  1868  where 
there  was  one  brought  in  any  year  before.  Why  put  a  law  upon  the 
statute  book  of  Illinois  or  Ohio  that  will  not  be  obeyed  1 

Mr.  McMillan  stated  that  a  Texas  steer,  which  to  all  external  appear- 
ances was  perfectly  healthy,  was  killed,  and  ulcers  half  as  large  as  his 
hand  were  found  all  through  its  stomach,  which  had  healed  over.  There 
were  the  evidences  of  disease.  He  supposed  the  most  ardent  advocate 
of  Texas  cattle  did  not  order  a  piece  of  that  beef.  He  thought,  until  this 
whole  matter  was  thoroaghly  investigated,  we  should  not  run  the  risk  of 
having  the  disease  communicated  from  these  cattle.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, and  to  those  who  are  looking  to  us,  to  recommend  stringent  regu- 
lations to  protect  ourselves  from  this  disease. 

Mr.  J.  O.  B.  Benick,  of  Franklin.  I  would  ask  if  any  one  knows  of  a 
case  where  a  Texas  steer  was  wintered  in  Ohio,  Illinois  or  Indiana,  or 
was  brought  in  in  the  winter  time,  and  communicated  the  disease  to 
other  cattle? 

Mr.  McMillan.  There  was  a  case  reported  where  some  Texas  cattle 
were  wintered  on  some  land  which  was  rented  to  other  parties,  who  turn- 
ed cows  on  it  the  following  spring,  which  took  the  disease  and  died. 

Mr.  Benick.  What  time  did  these  cattle  ceme  there  1 

Mr.  McMillan.  I  think  they  came  there  during  the  summer,  and  were 
kept  there  during  the  following  winter. 

Mr.  Benick.  How  long  after  the  Texas  cattle  came  up,  was  it  until 
the  native  cattle  took  the  disease  1 

Mr.  McMillan.  It  was  a  long  time ;  as  near  as  I  could  learn  it  must 
have  been  some  twenty  weeks  or  more. 

Mr.  Benick.  Is  there  any  difference  between  the  ordinary  murrain 
and  the  Texas  cattle  disease  ? 

Mr.  McMillan.  These  cattle  present  a  different  appearance  from  any  I 
have  seen  affected  with  murrain.  Of  course  they  have  some  of  the  indi- 
cations of  murrain.  It  is  an  undisputed  faet,  however,  that  this  disease 
is  communicated  from  Texas  cattle,  and  I  see  no  use  trying  to  prove  it. 
'The  fMt  that  it  exists  is  sufficient. 

The  amendment  was  not  agreed  to.  The  original  resolution  was 
adopted. 


The  fourth  resolution,  relating  to  the  management  of  county  agricul- 
taral  societies,  was  briefly  discussed. 

Mr.  Donnelly.  I  would  like  to  know  how  the  societies  conduct  them 
m  any  other  grounds) 

Mr.  Ohamberlain,  of  Onyahoga.  I  think  in  many  places  horse  racing 
and  such  things  are  carried  to  an  extent  which  is  not  essential  in  con. 
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daoting  agricaltaral  societies.  My  object  in  introducing  the  resolntion 
was  to  have  the  Board  recommend  them  to  conduct  their  societies  upon 
a  purely  agricultural  and  mechanical  basis;  to  have  the  State  Board 
issue  a  letter  of  instructions  to  the  county  societies  requesting  or  advis- 
ing them  to  desist  from  such  practices.  It  is  evident  that  in  the  vicinity 
where  I  live»  and  I  suppose  it  is  the  case  in  other  localities,  that  this 
practice  is  gaiuing  ground  and  proving  injurious  to  the  true  interests  of 
our  annual  fairs. 

Ool.  Harris.  We  have  had  some  trouble  in  our  part  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  this  matter  of  horse  racing.  Last  year  we  determined  in  our 
county  to  give  it  a  fair  trial,  and  went  into  racing  good  and  strong.  Be- 
fore that  we  gave  it  a  sort  of  half-hearted  support.  It  was  said  we  did 
not  go  far  enough  or  too  far,  so  we  concluded  to  go  the  whole  length  last 
year  and  found  that  it  worked  worse.  For  my  part,  I  became  thoroughly 
disgusted.  Though  I  have  no  objection  to  seeing  horses  trot  or  run,  yet 
I  have  seen  that  these  races  at  agricultural  fairs  always  work  badly. 
There  is  always  a  class  of  men  who  engage  in  betting,  and  cause  trouble. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Keese,  of  Franklin,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


The  last  resolution  of  the  committee  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Beports  was  next  considered. 

Mr.  J.  O.  B.  Benick,  of  Franklin.  It  seems  from  that  resolution  that 
politics  have  been  introduced  into  this  matter.   We  never  allow  such 


The  President  remarked  that  there  had  been  complaints  made  that  in 
some  places  the  reports  had  not  been  properly  distributed,  very  often 
falling  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  cared  but  little  about  them.  He 
explained  the  plan  providing  for  their  distribution  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Alexander  had  heard  one  gentleman  say  that  they  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  the  county  auditor,  who  parceled  them  out  to  parties  who 
had  no  interest  in  agriculture,  but  were  used  for  political  purposes  and 
given  to  political  friends.  He  thought  that  there  was  no  member  of  the 
General  Assembly,  be  he  of  what  political  party  he  may,  who  would  not 
say  such  a  proceeding  was  wrong,  and  was  not  accomplishing  the  object 
intended  in  the  publication  of  these  reports. 

In  his  county  the  books  were  distributed  at  the  time  they  hold  their 
annual  meeting.  Their  representatives  had  never  objected  to  the  manner 
in  which  they  distributed  them.  They  are  friends  of  the  agricultural 
society  and  of  agriculturists  generally.  By  the  plan  they  had  adopted  in 
their  county,  a  director,  or  some  leading  member  of  the  society  from  eaeh 
township,  at  the  annual  meeting,  took  the  proportion  of  books  to  which 
his  township  was  entitled,  and  distributed  them  to  those  whom  he  knew 
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wrald  appreciate  them.  Thas  they  were  distributed  thronghoat  the 
«oanty,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  those  who  woald  read  tbem. 

Mr.  Lang  said :  Yon  are  all  aware,  I  suppose,  that  a  majority  of  the 
other  Honse  are  agrionltorists ;  if  not  practical  agricaltnrists,  they  are 
fritnds  to  the  agricaltnrist.  If  they  are  neither,  they  have  no  business 
to  be  either  there  or  here.  I  start  out,  then,  with  the  premise  that  every 
member  of  the  Senate  or  House  is  either  an  agriculturist  or  a  friend  to 
the  agriculturist  I  distributed,  for  five  or  six  years,  the  agricultural  re- 
ports in  my  Senatorial  district,  and  I  never  asked  a  man's  politics  when 
I  gave  him  a  book.  All  I  wauted  to  know  was  that  he  had  brain  enough 
to  estimate  its  value.  And,  by  the  way,  I  say  with  pride,  that  there  is 
no  agricultural  report  published  in  the  United  States,  not  even  by  the 
Agricultural  Department  ot  the  United  States  Government,  that  will 
compare  with  the  Ohio  Agricultural  Reports.  I  think  it  is  a  book  of 
great  value,  and  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  practical  farmers,  men 
who  will  read  them,  or  who  have  children  to  read  them,  regardless  of 
politics.  If  there  is  a  complaint  that  they  are  distributed  for  partisan 
purposes,  let  Democrats  distribute  them  to  Republicans,  and  vice  versa. 
If  they  have  not  been  distributed  as  they  should  have  been  in  some 
places,  this  is  a  local  matter  and  can  be  settled  by  the  local  societies. 
Let  them  settle  the  question  between  themselves  and  their  representa- 
tives. I  think  the  resolution  should  not  pass,  and  am  inclined  to  vote 
against  it. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Richland,  thought  the  reports  should  be  distributed  by 
the  secretary  of  the  society,  by  giving  a  portion  of  them  to  the  different 
nembers  of  the  society,  and  distributing  the  balance  according  to  his 
best  judgment  and  discretion. 

Mr.  Ross  said  he  happened  to  occupy  an  office  which  had  been  occupied 
by  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  from  his  county  in  1861-2,  and 
there  were  in  the  room  perhaps  thirty-five  copies  of  the  Agricultural  Re- 
ports that  had  never  been  distributed. 

Mr.  Alexander  did  not  wish  to  censure  the  Legislature,  but  he  thought 
it  quite  likely  that  in  other  counties  the  same  thing  has  happened  to 
which  his  friend  Ross  referred. 

Mr.  McMillan  thought  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  in  its  present  form 
would  be  censuring  the  Legislature.  He  would  dislike  to  voto  for  any 
■uch  a  thing,  and  moved  to  strike  out  that  portion  of  the  resolution 
referring  to  the  distribution  of  the  reports  by  partisans  and  for  partisan 
purposes. 

The  motion  was  carried. 

Col.  Stoadman,  of  Portage,  thought  the  adoption  of  the  resolution, 
taking  away  this  privilege  from  the  Legislature,  would  imperil  the  pub- 
lieatioQ  of  the  reports ;  their  publication  was  now  secured  by  a  very  clMt 
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▼ote.  There  were  diffiealties  connected  with  the  distribntion  bj  any 
methods  that  might  be  adopted. 

A  motion  to  lay  the  resolution  on  the  table  was  lost. 

Mr.  Welch*  of  Bichland,  thought  the  matter  considerably  mixed  up. 
The  present  form  of  the  resolution  asserts  "  that  the  distribution  of  th* 
reports  were  detrimental  to  our  agricultural  interests."  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  McMiUan  explained  that  he  supposed  the  resolution  would  be 
properly  worded  after  striking  out  the  words  he  had  proposed. 

Mr.  Alexander  moved  that  all  of  the  resolution  be  striken  out,  except 
the  latter  clause,  recommending  the  distribution  of  the  reports  through 
the  officers  of  county  agricultural  societies. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Bobinson,  of  Union  county.  This  is  no  new  question.  It 
has  been  discussed  from  year  to  year.  I  think,  when  rightly  under- 
stood, the  present  law  is  the  best  that  can  be  adopted.  If  the  distribu- 
tion was  made  by  county  agricultural  societies,  independent  societies 
would  find  fault.  All  the  people  pay  their  share  of  taxes  used  for  the 
purpose  of  publishing  the  reports,  and  are  all  interested,  and  the  Legis- 
lature represents  the  interests  of  the  people.  If  the  agricultural  socie- 
ties can  not  see  that  the  books  are  rightly  distributed  after  they  are  put 
in  the  hands  of  the  auditor,  it  is  a  remarkable  circumstanee.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  fuss  about  a  small  matter,  and  moye  that  the  whole  subject  be 
indefinitely  postponed. 

The  Secretary,  Mr.  Klippart,  read  a  telegram  from  the  Indiana  State 
Agricultural  Convention,  in  session  at  the  same  time,  announcing  that 
the  seventeenth  Indiana  State  Fair  would  be  held  from  September  27  t# 
October  2, 1869,  and  inquiring  when  Ohio  would  hold  her's. 

Mr.  Welch,  of  Bichland,  offered  a  resolution  requesting  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  to  memorialize  Congress  to  take  the  duty  off  of 
whisky,  and  made  a  spirited  and  humorous  speech  upon  it,  when  the 
resolution  was  voted  down. 

NOBTON  S.  TOWNSHBND. 

Col.  S.  D.  Harris  offered  the  following : 

Whereas,  Hon.  Norton  S.  Townshend,  a  member  of  the  Ohio  Stale 
Beard  of  Agriculture,  has  removed  from  the  State ;  therefore, 

Besolved^  That  the  membership  in  said  State  Board,  of  the  said  N.  R. 
Townshend,  is  hereby  declared  vacant,  and  that  the  same  be  filled  bgr 
election  at  this  meeting. 

Mr.  Lang.  I  think  this  would  not  be  proper ;  he  has  not  smt  In  his 
resignation ;  I  understand  he  has  moved  away  to  take  charge  of  a  college 
but  will  return  in  March. 

Col.  Harris.  I  think  I  know  more  about  this  matter  than  many  others. 
I  offered  the  resolution,  as  friendly  to  Dr.  Townshend. 

The  President  remarked,  that  it  was  understood  by  the  Board  thai  IC 
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Dr.  Townshend  desired  to  resign  he  would  pot  his  resigniation  in  the 
hands  of  the  State  Board,  which  he  had  not  done.  There  is  a  feeling  on 
the  part  of  a  good  many,  (if  we  get  an  Agricnltnral  College  started,)  in 
fiiYor  of  getting  him  in  that  institution.  With  that  hope,  and  with  the 
facts  and  information  before  them,  he  would  leave  the  Convention  to  aet 
as  they  saw  fit. 

Mr.  EQippart  desired  to  say  a  word  in  regard  to  this  matter,  before  the 
vote  was  taken.  Said  he.  Dr.  Townshend  and  myself  have  been  intimate 
friends  since  1854.  We  met  in  Chicago,  in  August  last,  both  being  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Association  for  the  advancement  of  science.  He 
told  me  he  was  tendered  a  temporary  professorship  in  the  Iowa  Agricul- 
tural College,  and  asked  whether  I  thought  it  prudent  for  him  to  accept 
it.  His  oldest  son  thought  it  foolish  in  him  to  go  out  of  Ohio.  His  wife 
thought  it  imprudent,  also,  for  him  to  go  to  Iowa.  When  he  learned  that 
it  was  only  temporary  he  made  up  his  mind  to  go.  Before  he  went  he 
•ame  down  and  stayed  two  days  with  me  and  talked  the  matter  all  over. 
He  said  he  was  not  going  to  leave  Ohio.  I  know  that  for  the  last  eight 
years  he  has  been  anxious  to  sell  his  farm,  thinking  that  it  would  be 
better  for  him  to  get  a  smaller  farm.  I  think  he  advertised'his  Ohio 
team  in  1861  or  1862.  He  is  a  trustee  of  the  Ohio  Idiotic  Asylum,  an 
important  institution  of  the  State.  He  leaves  Iowa  to-morrow,  and  was 
very  sorry  that  he  could  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  present  at  this  meeting. 
He  will  attend  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  fix  the  time  of  holding 
the  next  State  Fair. 

Mr.  Tumey.  I  would  like  to  know  what  power  we  have  to  expel  a 
member  without  charges  against  him. 

On  motion,  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  Convention  then  took  a  recess  until  7^  P.  M. 


The  first  business  of  the  evening  session  was  the  election  of  five  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture.  Messrs.  Welsh,  of  Belmont, 
and  Best,  of  Muskingum,  were  appointed  tellers,  and  the  delegates  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  on  call  by  counties. 

The  following  were  the  candidates  named:  J.  Park  Alexander,  of  Sum- 
mit, James  W.  Boss,  of  Wood  ;  John  H.  Evans,  of  Warren ;  D.  McMil- 
lan, of  Greene ;  J.  O.  B.  Benick,  of  Franklin ;  J.  M.  Burt,  of  Coshocton ; 
George  Pow,  of  Mahoning ;  John  ITewton,  of  Washington  ;  Thomas  Fm 
Joy,  of  Delaware;  D.  C.  Richmond,  of  Brie;  Everett  Messenger,  of 
Marion ;  James  Buckingham,  of  Muskingum ;  B.  P.  Cannon,  of  Portage ; 
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D.  O.  Morrow,  of  Williams ;  Ingraham  Olark,  of  Harrison ;  James  Stock- 
dale,  of  Fairfield ;  and  John  H.  Branch,  of  Olermont 

Mr.  K.  S.  Donnelly  declined  a  renomination,  and  thanked  the  Oonren- 
tion  for  the  honor  they  had  conferred  upon  him  for  the  past  fonr  years. 
He  hoped  he  wonld  meet  with  them  for  many  years  to  consult  together 
concerning  the  highest  calling  in  which  men  can  engage. 

Mr.  Lang  thonght  the  gentleman  had  served  with  great  honor  and 
ability,  and  that  his  declining  a  renomination  was  out  of  order. 

The  vote  on  the  first  ballot  stood:  Alexander,  33;  Boss,  31;  Evans,  7; 
MoMillan,  33;  Benick,27;  Burt,  2;  Pow,  2;  Newton  J ;  Joy,  8;  Bich- 
mond,  26 ;  Messenger,  18 ;  Buckingham,  31 ;  Cannon,  14 ;  Morrow,  2 ; 
Clark,  9;  Stockdale,  2;  Branch,  17. 

Necessary  to  a  choice  31  votes. 

Messrs.  Alexander,  Boss,  McMillan  and  Buckingham  were  declared 
elected  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture  for  two  years. 

The  names  of  Messrs.  Cannon,  Morrow,  Newton,  Pow,  Stockdale, 
Messenger  and  Clark  were  withdrawn.  The  Convention  then  proceeded 
to  ballot  for  a  fifth  member  of  the  Board,  with  the  following  result:  D.  C. 
Bichmond',  29 ;  J.  O.  B.  Benick,  18 ;  John  H.  Evans,  4 ;  Newton,  1 ; 
Branch,  5.  Mr.  Bichmond  was  declared  .elected  a  member  of  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  two  years. 

A  motion  offered  by  Mr.  Broadwell  to  reconsider  the  vote  indefinitely 
postponing  the  resolution  in  regard  to  agricultural  reports,  was  voted 
down. 

In  regard  to  the  resolution  declaring  the  place  of  Dr.  Tewnshend,  as 
member  of  the  State  Board,  vacant.  Col.  Harris  said  he  had  offered  it  in 
good  faith,  supposing,  as  he  still  supposed,  that  the  vacancy  existed; 
but  inasmuch  as  the  impression  prevails  that  it  does  not,  he  asked  that 
the  resolution  might  be  taken  up,  that  he  could  withdraw  it.  Carried, 
and  the  motion  withdrawn. 

On  motion  of  Judge  Lang,  the  thanks  of  the  Convention  were  ten- 
dered to  the  Senate  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  Chamber. 

Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 


THE  NINETEENTH  ANNUAL  STATE  FAIR. 


The  Fair  was  located  at  Toledo  for  the  years  1868  and  1869,  in  cob. 
formity  with  the  ordinary  usages  of  the  Board ;  viz.,  that  the  city  in  or 
near  whioh  the  Fair  is  held  shall  furnish  a  suitable  tract  of  land  free  of 
charge,  secure  the  usual  railroad  facilities  of  half  fare  for  visitors  and 
freight  free,  together  with  an  annual  bonus  of  $5,000. 

In  the  judgment  of  many  the  location  of  the  Fair  at  Toledo  was  a 
hazardous  enterprize,  but  the  Board  was  of  opinion  that  if  losses  were  to 
be  incurred,  that  it  was,  financially,  in  a  better  condition  to  incur  them 
nawt  than  it  was  at  any  previous  period  in  its  history.  The  close  of  the 
Fair  demonstrated  that  all  the  fears  which  were  entertained  that  the 
Fair  at  this  locality  would  prove  a  failure  were  entirely  groundless,  and 
that  notwithstanding  the  recent  growth  of  Tolede,  that  it  offered  to  the 
exhibitor  as  many  and  as  varied  routes  and  means  of  access ;  and  to  the 
visitor  as  good  accommodations  as  places  boasting  a  greater  number  of 
years,  and  a  much  larger  number  of  inhabitants. 

The  weather  throughout  the  entire  Fair  was  unfavorable  rather  than 
otherwise,  although  there  was  only  one  really  uncomfortsible  and  inclem- 
ent day— Thursday.  Unfavorable  as  was  the  weather,  the  receipts  at 
Toledo,  in  the  aggregate,  were  less  than  |2,000  less,  than  the  greatest  or 
largest  receipts  taken  at  any  place  where  the  Board  held  a  Fair. 

The  Fair  was  a  success,  not  only  in  a  financial  point  of  view — it  is 
held  that  a  Fair  may  be  a  financial  success,  and  yet  a  complete  failure,  so 
far  as  the  object  to  be  attained  by  it  is  concerned — fortunately,  the  Fair 
at  Toledo  was  more  of  a  success  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  in- 
dustrial products  of  the  State,  than  it  was  financially. 
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1.  EUiot  Gray,  Teoamseh,  stallion,  Morns,  6  years  old. 

2.  Thomas  Snlliv vi,  Toledo,  mare,  3  years  old. 

3.  £.  A.  Smith,  CinclDnati,  stallion,  Edgecomb,  5  years  old. 

4.  John  Reber,  Lancaster,  stallion,  Regent,  1  year  old. 
b.         «  "        snoking  Btnd  colt. 

e.         **  "        mare,  Yonng  Fashion,  10  years  old. 

7.  "  "  "    Colambia,  3  years  old. 

8.  "  "  "    Wananeta,2  " 

9.  "  "        sucking  mare  colt. 

10.  **  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  side,  Fashion. 

11.  «  "  "  *•         "      Lady  Lancaster. 
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IS.  Blynn  &  Boyden,  Sferyker,  filly,  EUa  Cheatham,  3  yeaiB  old. 

IS.  lln.  J.  W.  Bishop,  Lima,  stallion,  Tycoon,  9  years  old. 

14.  Sol.  J.  Honck,  Springfield,  stallion,  Cumberland,  6  years  old. 

15.  A.  J.  Olds,  Toledo,  stallion,  Star  Qazer,  9  years  old. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  THOROUOHBREDS. 

B.  A.  Smith,  Cincinnati,  best  stallion  fonr  years  old  and  over,  Edgecombe   ifii 

Sol.  J.  Honck,  Springfield,  second  best  stallion  fonr  years  old  and  over,  Cumberland.  8ft 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  best  stallion  one  year  old  and  under  two.  Regent   16 

*'             *'        best  sucking  stallion  colt   10 

**             "        best  mare  three  years  old  and  under  four,  Columbia   20 

Blynn  &  Boyden,  Stryker,  second  best  mare  three  years  old  and  under  four,  Ellen 

Cheatham   15 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  best  mare  two  years  old  and  under  three,  Wauanetta   15 

"             "        best  sucking  mare  colt   15 

"             "        best  brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side.  Fashion   30 

"             "        secondbestbroodmare  with  foal  by  her  side,  Lancaster...  16 


BBPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  have  awarded  premiums  in  this  class  as 
inserted  in  margin.  Though  in  several  classes  there  was  no  competition,  the  animals 
exhibited  were  very  fine,  and,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  committee,  entirely  worthy  and 
well  qualified. 

W.  F.  Grekb, 
L.  H.  hUa, 
H.  Qaam. 

ENTRIES  OF  ROADSTERS. 

1.  A.  P.  Eggleston,  Toledo,  stallion.  Crown  Point,  5  years  old. 

2.  W.W.Whitney,    *'      mare,  Topsey,  6  years  old. 

3.  William  B.  Gregg,  Elyria,  stallioUi  Prince,  3  years  old. 
4'  W.  E.  Livemore,  Wanseon,  bay  mare,  5  years  old. 

5.  C.  E.  Upton,  Toledo,  stallion.  Hero,  3  years  old. 

6.  Wm.  Swailes,  Troy,  stallion,  1  year  old. 

7.  "  "        "       Monarch,  3  years  old. 
P.  H.  8.  Hatch,  Berea,  stallion,  Tom,  8  years  old. 

9.  Wm.  Swailes,  Troy,  stallion.  Pony,  6  years  old. 

10.  Birchfield  &  Bradley,  Holland,  stallion,  Rock,  3  years  old. 

11.  John  Vanness,  Ai,  stallion,  Charley,  4  years  old. 

12.  Seth  Qriffin,  Elyria,  stallion,  Hiram  Woodruff,  6  years  old. 

13.  O.  J.  Peck,  Wellington,  stallion,  Erie  Abdallan,  8  years  old. 

14.  H.  S.  Compton,  Rock  Island,  III.,  stallion,  Kirkwood,  8  years  old. 

15.  U.  C.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  filly,  Kitty,  3  years  old. 

16.  Wm.  F.  Champers,  Toledo,  Dolly,  2  years  old. 

17.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Biich.,  bay  stallion,  Tornado,  9  years  old. 

18.  "  "         Jack  Sbepard,  12  years  old. 

19.  Isaac  Sturtevant,  Cleveland,  Stranger,  Jr.,  7  years  old. 

20.  E.  H.  Baxter,  Delta,  stallion.  Green  Mountain  Boy,  9  years  old. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  ROADSTERS. 
H.  S.  Compton,  Rock  Island,  HI.,  best  stallion  four  years  old  and  over,  Kirkwood..  |B9 
Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Mich.,  second  best  stallien  fonr  years  old  and  over.  Tornado.  96 

C.  E.  Upton,  Toledo,  best  staUion  three  years  old  and  nnder  fonr,  Henry   26 

Wm.  B  Gregg,  Elyria,  second  best  stallion  three  years  old  and  under  four,Prinoe..  16 
AWABDIKO  CoMMnxBS.— Sol.  J.  Houok,  J.  S.  White,  H.  A.  Boyd. 
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ENTRIES  OF  HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  PaRPOSE& 

1.  JftmeB  Kelley,  Foetoiia,  stallion,  1  year  and  nnder  3. 

2.  "       broodmare.  ' 

3.  P.  C.  Lewis,  Toledo,  4  year  old  mare. 

4.  "  "      3  '* 

6.  A.  H.  Hathaway,  Toledo,  mare,  3  years  old. 

6.  F.  Bissel,  Toledo,  mare,  2  years  old. 

7.  "  "    stallion,  1  year  old. 

8.  Isaac  Kellogg,  Hickory,  stallion,  4  years  and  over. 

9.  Geo.  W.  Boos,  Toledo,  mare,  Mollie,  4  years  old. 

10.  W.  v.  Bfaokey,  Lambertvillei  Mich.,  filly  colt,  1  year  old,  Betty. 

11.  Wm.  Swailes,  Troy,  stallion,  Monarch,  6  years  old. 

12.  "  "     mare,  4  years  old. 

13.  "  "       "    3  ** 

^  14.  Wm.  Swailes,  Troy,  stnd  colt,  2  years  old. 

15.  J.  W.  Keeney,  Erie,  Monroe  connty,  Mich.,  mare  colt,  2  years  old. 

17.  P.  T.  Clark,  Sylrania,  mare,  Floyd,  7  years  old. 

18.  Peter  Mickens,  Lambertville,  Mich.,  mare,  Doll,  7  years  old. 


19.  "  "  "     Hat,  15  " 

20.  J.  Birchfield,  Holland,  mare,  Jnle,  4  years  old. 

21.  Stillman  Brown,  Toledo,  mare,  Nellie,  13  years  old. 

22.  "  "         "    Fan,  8  years  old. 

23.  "  **     sacking  colt,  mare. 

tt  M  tl  14 

25.  "  "     mare  and  colt,  Nellie. 

26.  "  "  "    ^  Fan. 

27.  £.  H.  Baxter,  Delta,  stallion,  8  years  old. 

28.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  stallion,  Membrino  Paymaster,  8  years  old. 

29.  "  *'         "      Jack  Shepard,  12  years. 

30.  "  **         "      Tornado,  8  years. 


31.  Reuben  Blanchard,  Sylyanla,  O.,  stallion,  Lincoln,  4  years. 

32.  Wm.  Howard,  Irwin  Station,  mare,  Bridget,  3  years. 

33.  J.  B.  Read,  "  stallion,  Bncephalns,  2  years. 

34.  Stephen  Brown,  Raga,  Mich.,      "      Colonel,  ]  year. 

35.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  "        "      Stranger,  7  years  old. 

36.  Isaac  N.  Hathaway,  Erie,  Mich.,  filly,  Beanty,  2  years. 

37.  Dr.  Jacob  Clark,  Toledo,  filly,  Dolly,  2  years. 

38.  J.  H.  Parker,  Sylvania,  stallion,  Maydnke,  7  years. 

39.  John  Bailey,  Millbury,  Charley,  1  year,  5  months. 

40.  John  Van  Honten,  Toledo,  filly,  2  years. 

41.  A.  R.  Hill,  Wanseon,  stallion.  Prince,  6  years.  . 

42.  James  Park,  Fremont,  sacking  stallion  colt. 

43.  "  mare,  over  4  years. 

44.  *'  "       brood  mare,  with  foal  by  her  side. 

44.  P.  L.  Coe  dt  I.  O.  Baker,  Milford  Center,  stallion,  Monitor,  5  years. 

45.  J.  Hobart,  Wldteford  Center,  Mich.,  stallion,  1  year. 

46.  W.  Harris,  Marion,  stallion,  Yoang  Hiatoga,  3  years. 

47.  Wm.  F.  Chambers,  Toledo,  Dolly,  2  years. 

48.  W.  H.  MoPherson,  Clyde,  George,  9  years,  stallion. 

49.  John  S.  Dalley,  Bowling  Green,  stallion,  Got.  Brongh,  5  years. 

6B. 
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60.  Qeorge  Dixon,  Toledo,  mare,  Doll,  and  snoking  colt  at  side,  9  yean^ 


61.  *'  sacking  Btnd  colt. 

62.  E.  Hamilton,  Holland,  brood  mare,  with  foal  by  side. 

63.  "  "     sacking  mare  colt. 

64.  Ellis  Demott,  Manmee  City,  C,  brood  mare  and  colt  by  side. 
66.  "  "  sacking  stad  colt. 


66.  W.  Williams,  Colambos,  stallion,  2  years. 

67.  D.  H.  Basset,  Weston,  Mike,  stallion,  8  years. 

68.  Seth  Griffin,  Elyria,  sacking  stad  colt. 

69.  George  E.  Brownell,  Elyria,  stallion,  8tar  Hambletonian,  6  years. 

60.  Sizer  &  Willard,  Kent,  bay  stallion,  Baniey  Seacher,  6  years. 

61.  Thomas  Bideoat,  East  Toledo,  sacking  mare  colt. 

62.  A.  H.  Baxter,  Delta,  stallion.  Rebel  Stranger,  10  years. 

63.  Andrew  Somerton,  Sylvania,  stallion.  Brick  Pomeroy,  3  years. 

64.  Thos.  Salliyan,  Toledo,  filly,  3  years. 

65.  J.  J.  Donohoe,  Monroe,  Mich.,  stallion,  Black  Hawk,  4  years. 


PBEMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  HORSES  FOR  GENERAL  PURPOSES. 

Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Michigan,  best  stallion  fonr  years  old  and  apwards,  Mem- 

brino  Paymaster   |5# 

Sizer  &  Willard,  Kent,  second  best  stallion  foar  years  old  and  apwards,  Barney 

Searcher   25 

W.  H.  Harris,  Marion,  best  stallion  three  years  old  and  under  fonr.  Young  Hiatoga.  25 
J.  B.  Reed,  Irwin  Station,  second  best  stallion  two  years  old  and  under  three, 

Bucephalas   2(1 

W.  Williams,  Colombus,  second  best  stallion  two  years  old  and  under  three   10 

James  KeUey,  Fostoria,  best  stallion  one  year  old  and  under  two   15 

James  Park,  Fremont,  best  sucking  stallion  colt   10^ 

Ellis  Demott,  Maumee  City,  second  best  sucking  stallion  colt   5 

James  Park,  Fremont,  best  mare  over  four  years  old   30 

P.  T.  Clark,  Sylvania,  second  best  mare  over  four  years  old,  Floyd   20 

W.  Swailes,  Troy,  best  mare  three  years  old  and  under  four   20 

Wm.  Howard,  Irwin  Station,  second  best  mare  three  years  old  and  under  four, 

Bridget  ;   15 

J.  W.  McEenney,  Erie,  Monroe  county,  Michigan,  best  mare  two  years  old  and 

under  three   15 

Dr.  Jacob  Clark,  Toledo,  second  best  mare  two  years  old  and  under  three,  Dolly. ..  10 

AwABDiNO  CoMMiTTBB.— Josiah  Kollcr,  H.  Gram,  E.  M.  Bennet,  Robert  Read. 


ENTRIES  OF  DRAFT  HORSES. 

1.  E.  Bristol,  Lambertville,  Mich.,  mare  and  colt,  4  years  and  over,  Doll. 

2.  "  "    filly,  1  year  and  under  2,  Maggie. 

3.  Wm.  Swailes,  Troy,  stud  colt,  1  year. 

4.  Thos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  stallion,  18  years. 

5.  "  "        mare,  3  years. 

6.  *'  "        sucking  mare  colt. 

7.  "  "        brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side. 

8.  Mrs.  Mary  Weaver,  Rosedale,  1  sucking  stud  colt. 

9.  "       1  brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side. 

10.  Jacob  Raulin,  Darby  Creek,  stallion,  2  years. 

11.  James  KUe,  "  "       1  year. 
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12.  Jobn  Weaver,  MaryBvUle,  stallion,  2  years,  Bill. 

16.  Charles  MoMullen,  Irwin  Station,  mare,  Fan,  7  years. 

14.  "  *•  Kit,  7  " 

15.  "  **  stnd  colt,  Gen.  Sherman,  1  year. 

16.  "  "  brood  mare  with  foal  at  foot. 

17.  Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Centre,  Pete,  stallion,  1  and  nnder  2. 
16.  "  "  mare,  4  and  over,  Doll. 

19.  "  "  Stnb,  3  and  nnder  4. 

20.  "  "  "    Lady  Gabriel,  3  and  nnder  4. 

21.  Wm.  Howard,  Irwin  Station,  stallion.  Gen.  Grant,  2  years. 

22.  J.  H.  GUleepie,        "  "      Clydesdale,  3  " 

23.  Alex.  H.  Thompson,  **  Oxfordshire  Champion,  7  years. 

24.  Marion  County  Imp.  Co.,  Maiion,  stallion,  Napoleon  1st,  6  years. 

25.  "  "  "         "       Duke  uf  Normandy,  4  years. 

26.  "  "  *'         "       Prince  Imperial,  3  years. 

27.  B.  Beditt,  Eaton  Babbit,  Mich.,       "       Honest  Tom,  8  years. 

28.  Stephen  Spooner,  Darby  Creek,       "       Norman,  2  years. 

29.  Henry  Stonehonse,  Bayfield,  C.  W.,   "       Highland  Chief,  7  years. 

30.  Geo.  Snrbeck,  Java,  mare,  Lady  Rose,  8  years. 

31.  W.  W.  Gardner,  East  Toledo,  stallion.  Bill,  7  years. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  DRAFT  HORSES. 

Marion  County  Importing  Company,  Marion,  bes£  stallion  4  years  old  and  oyer, 

Duke  of  Normandy   ^0 

Henry  Stonehonse,  Bayfield,  C.  W.,  2d  best  stallion,  4  years  old  and  over,  Highland 

Chief    25 

Marion  County  Impozting  Company,  Marion,  best  stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4, 

Prince  Imperial  .'  *   25 

J.  H.  Gillespie,  Irwin  Station,  2d  best  stallion,  3  years  old  and  under  4,  Clydesdale,  15 

John  Weayer,  Marysville,  best  stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3,  Bill   15 

Jacob  Raulin,  Darby  Creek,  2d  best  stallion,  2  years  old  and  under  3   10 

Chas.  McMullan,  Irwin  Station,  best  stud  colt,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  John 

Sherman   10 

Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Centre,  2d  best  stud  colt,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Pete   5 

Mrs.  Mary  Weaver,  Rosedale,  best  sucking  stallion  colt   10 

Chaa.  McMullan,  Irwin  Station,  best  mare  over  4  years  old,  Fan   30 

Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Centre,  2d  best  mare  over  4  years  old,  Doll   20 

"  **         best  mare,  3 years  old  and  under  4,  Lady  Gabriel 20 

2d  best*'           "                      Stub   15 

£.  Bristol,  Lambertville,  Mich.,  best  filly,  1  year  old  and  under  2,  Maggie   10 

ThoB.  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  beet  sucking  mare  eolt   10 

"                "         best  brood  mare  with  foal  by  her  side   20 

MiB.  Mary  Weaver,  Rosedale,  2d  best  brood  mare  with  colt  by  her  side   15 . 

AwAKDmo  CoMMTiTEE.— John  Reber,  H.  M.  Reed,  Jas.  Hamilton. 

ENTRIES  OF  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARES. 

1.  C.  Cone,  Toledo,  1  pair  matched  draft  horses  ( gelding). 

2.  Geo.  H.  Berry,  Toledo,  mare  "  Kitty,"  8  years  (saddle). 

3.  Levi  S.  Wells,  Fostoria,  pair  matched  carriage  horses  (road). 

4.  "  "      single  harness,  mares. 

5.  P.  C.  Lewis,  Toledo,  pair  roadsters,  mares. 
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6.  J.  J.  Robinson,  Wanseon,  gelAing  "  Wm.  Tell,"  5  yean  (liglit  harness). 

7.  J.  H.  Steyens,  Toledo,  mare  *'  Kitty,"  9  years  (light  harness), 
a  C.  B.  PhilUps,     "     gelding  "  John,"  4  years  (light  harness). 

9.  "  gelding  "  Charley,"  6  years  (light  harness). 

10.  B.W.Bigby,      "     mare  "  Black  Fly,"  8  years  " 

11.  S.  Bristol,  LamhertsTille,  Mioh.,  pair  fiirm  or  draft  geldings. 

12.  £.  Gardiner,  Sylvania,  pair  farm  or  draft  geldings. 

13.  James  Fnmey,  Toledo,  black  mare  "  Normer,"  6  years  (light  harness). 

14.  Jas.  Calhonn,      "     bay  mare "  Irene,"  6  years,        "  " 
16.  L.B.Qifford,       "      gelding  "  Billy,"  7  years  (saddle). 

16.  D.VanHonten,    "     mare "  Pet,"  5  years, 

17.  G.W.  Davis,       "      pair  matched  roadsters,  7  and  8  years. 

18.  A.  E.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  gelding  saddle-horse  "  White  Rose,"  5  years. 

19.  P.  T.  Clark,  Sylvania,  pair  matched  roadsters,  6  years. 

20.  "  "      mare,  6  years  (light  harness). 

21.  B.  F.  Phillips,  Lyons,  mare  "  Lady  of  the  Woods,"  7  years  (light  harness). 

22.  "  "     gelding, Buckeye  Boy,"  5  years        "  " 

23.  H.  A.  Boyd,  Toledo,  pair  matched  roadsters.  9  years. 

24.  T.P.Brown,    "     mare  "  Flora,"  5  years  (light  harness). 

25.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Mich.,  gelding  "  Phil.  Sheridan,"  10  years  (light  harness). 

26.  Charles  McMnllen,  Irwin  Station,  pr.  matched  draft  horses,  '*  Fan"  and  "  Kit,"  7  yrs. 

27.  Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  saddle  mare  "  Nellie." 

28.  L.  R.  Smith,  Toledo,  "  Black  Joe,"  6  years  (light  harness). 

20.  Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  matched  draft  mares  "  Doll"  and  Stub." 

30.  V.  H.  Ketchnm,  Toledo,  pair  roadsters. 

31.  C.  Cone,  "      "  Grant,"  5  years  (light  harness  geld.) 

32.  Wm.  B.  Thome,    "      "  Grant,"  6  years,        "  " 

33.  Moses  Clements,    "      "  Ned,"  6  years. 

34.  W.  C.  Cleyeland,  "        Catherina,"  3  years  (light  harness  mare). 

35.  J.  H.  Parker,  Sylvania,  pair  coach  horses. 

36.  Adam  Meissner,  Manhattan,  pair  matched  roadsters,  3  years. 

37.  Cbas.  A.  King,  Toledo,  pair  roadsters,  "  Charley  "  and  "Frank,"  6  yrs.  (blk.  gelds.) 

38.  Geo.  Hnrdick,  Fremont,  pair  matched  roadsters. 

39.  "  "        gelding  for  light  harness. 

40.  **  "        mare  for  light  harness. 

41.  J.  A.  Granger,  Toledo,  mare  for  light  harness,  "  Black  Bess,"  9  years. 

42.  Orlando  Gay,  Lasalle,  Mich.,  pair  roadsters,  6  years. 

43.  N.  A.  Eggleston,  Toledo,  "  Nightingale,"  4  years  (saddle  geld.) 

44.  L  H.  Taft,  White  House,  pair  roadsters,  6  years. 

45.  I.  E.  Wilcox,  Manmee  City,  gelding  "  Wild  Frank,"  light  harness,  7  years. 

46.  E.  Gray,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  gelding  "  Reb,"  saddle,  6  years. 

47.  Wm.  Williams,  Columbus,  pair  roadsters. 

48.  "        light  harness  gelding. 

U  it  <l  <(  f( 

50.  Richard  Mott,  Toledo,  pair  roadsters,  8  and  12  years. 

51.  Miss  Tempie  Reed,  Toledo,  "  Whip,"  geld.,  saddle,  8  years. 

52.  A.  L.  Dewey,  Put-in-Bay,  pair  roadsters. 

53.  "  "        saddle  geld.,  3  years. 

54.  Benj.  F.  Linn,  Fremont,  pair  draft  horses,  **  Jim"  and  "  Charley." 

55.  Harry  Wiokert,    "       geld.  "  Mack",  light  harness,  6  years, 

56.  Morris  Knapp,  Jackson,  Mich ,  pair  roadsters,  **  Dick"  and  "  Morris,"  7  years. 

57.  Mrs  P.  E.  Cady,  Toledo,  gelding  "  Dandy,"  light  harness,  11  years. 
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58.  Geo.  E.  Brownell,  Elyria,  mare   Belle,"  9  years  ( light  harness). 

59.  J.  Welch,  Canandalgna,  Mich.,  mare  "  MoUic/'  7  years  (light  harness). 

60.  "  "  "     mare  "Lady  Jackson,"  8  years. 

61.  "  "  "    pr.  roadsters,  *'Lady  Jackson"  and  mate,  7  and  Syrs. 

62.  E.  D.  Pearson,  Detroit,  Mich.,  pair  roadsters,  "  Pet"  and  "  Bell,"  7  and  8  years. 

63.  Henry  Zipple,  Petersburg,  Mich.,  pair  roadsters,  3  years. 

64.  G.  H  Beacham,  Clinton,      **       "         "      5  and  7  years. 

65.  C.  L.  Blanohard,  Morenci,    "       "       •  7  years. 

66.  "  '*  "      light  harness  mare,  7  years. 

67.  B.  F.  Phillips,  Lyons,  pair  roadsters,  5  and  7  years. 

68.  H.  W.  Brown,  Cleveland,^'  Frank,"  5  years  (light  harness  geld.) 

69.  S.  S.  Lofland,  Plymouth,  "  Cherry  Bell,"  7  years  (saddle  mare). 

70.  J.  U.  Bennett,  Orlan,  Ind.,  "  Morgan,"  5  years  (light  harness  geld.) 

71.  "  "       "    "Dick,"  6 years 

72.  Peter  Lenk,  Toledo,  pair  draft  geldings. 

73.  '    "  "      gelding  "Frank"  (light  harness). 

74.  E.  Driggs,  Home  Centre,  Mich.,  pair  roadsters,  "  General"  and  "  Luther,"  7  years. 

75.  "  "  "    "General,"  7  years  (saddle  geld.) 

76.  C.  L.  Blanchard,  Morenci,  Mich.,  pair  coach  horses. 

77.  James  Park,  Perrysborg,  saddle  gelding,  5  years. 

78.  P.  J.  Latshaw,  Toledo,  pair  roadsters. 

PBEMIUM3  AWARDED  ON  MATCHED  HORSES  AND  MARES. 


Richard  Mott,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  coach  horses  $30 

O.  L.  Blanohard,  Morenci,  Mich.,  second  best  pair  of  coach  horses   15 

O.  Cone,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  farm  or  draft  geldings  or  mares   30 

Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  second  best  pair  of  draft  geldings  or  mares   15 

H.  A.  Boyd,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  matched  roadsters   30 

G.  W.  Davis,  Toledo,  second  best  pair  of  matched  roadsters   15 

PBEMIUBiIS  AWARDED  ON  GELDINGS  AND  MARES  FOR  HARNESS,  SADDLES, 

ETC. 

Harry  Wickart,  Fremont,  best  gelding  for  light  harness  $50 

J.  J.  Robinson,  Wauseon,  second  best  gelding  for  light  harness   25 

Geo.  £.  Brownell,  Elyria,  best  mare  for  light  harness   50 

J.  Welch,  Canandaigua,  Mich.,  second  best  mare  for  light  harness   25 

A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ey.,  best  horse  or  gelding  for  saddle   25 

Miss  Temple  Reed,  second  best  horse  or  gelding  for  saddle   10 

Geo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  best  mare  for  saddle   25 


ENTRIES  OF  TROTTERS. 

1.  Robt.  Smith,  Whiteford,  Ohio,  mare.  Lady  Gipsey,  6  years  old. 

2.  A.  H.  Hathaway,  Toledo,  gelding,  Ben  Butler,  5  years  old. 

3.  L  Bissel,  Toledo,  stallion,  Jackson,  Jr.,  8  years  old. 

4.  Thos.  Conway,  Toledo,  gelding,  Charley,  9  years  old. 

5.  D.  O.  Livemore,  Wanseon,  mare,  Nellie,  9  years  old. 

7.  Trowbridge  Bros.,  Wanseon,  mare.  Flora,  9  years  old. 

8.  B.  J.  Wheeler,  Toledo,  brown  mare,  Kate,  5  years  old. 


9.  W.  Colbum,  bay  gelding,  Cunninger,  6  years  old. 

10.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Membrino  Paymaster,  8  jears,  trot. 
IL       "  "  "         Jack  Shepard,  12  years,  trot. 

18.       "  "  "         Tornado,  8  years,  trot. 
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13.  L.  B.  Smith,  Toledo,  Black  Joe,  trotting  gelding,  5  years. 

14.  "         ,  "      Black  Joe,  trotting  gelding,  6  years. 

15.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Stranger,  7  years,  trotting  stallion. 

16.  Isaac  K.  Hathaway,  Erie,  Mich.,  Tom  Thumb,  23  years,  trotting  gelding. 

17.  Moses  Clement,  Toledo,  Ned,  5  years,  trotting  gelding. 

18.  A.  E.  Tinker,  East  Toledo,  Billy,  6  years,  trotting  gelding. 

19.  H.  S.  Hatch,  Berea,  Tom,  8  years,  trotting  stallion. 

20.  Henry  Zibler,  Petersburgh,  Mich,  stallion,  Kit  Carson,  9  years,  trotting  stallion. 

21.  L.  L.  Tod,  Morenci,  Mich.,  mare,  7  years,  Morenci  Bell,  trotting. 

22.  W.  J.  Dill,  Sandusky,  mare,  Kitty,  8  years  old. 

23.  James  Furney,  Toledo,  Jack  Hlnton,  6  years,  trotting  gelding. 

24.  E.  Driggs,  Rome  Center,  Mich.,  gelding,  Gen.  Grant,  8  years. 

TROTTERS. 

H.  S.  Hatch,  Berea,  best  and  fastest  trotting  stallion,  Tom  $100 

R.  J.  Wheeler,  Toledo,  best  and  fastest  trotting  mare,  Brown  Kate  100 

RSPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  undersigned  committee  upon  class  six  (6)  beg  leaye  to  report  they  awar  pre- 
mium to  stallion  "  Tom,"  entered  by  H.  S.  Hatch,  Berea ;  to  brown  mare  "  Kitty,"  en- 
tered by  R.  J.  Wheeler,  Toledo. 

In  the  class  of  geldings,  five  horses  started.  Protests  were  entered,  by  different  par- 
ties, against  all  of  the  animals.  Black  horse,  "  Billy,"  entered  by  A.  E.  Tinker,  it  is 
questionable  whether  he  is  worthy  of  a  premium.  It  was  stated  by  gentlemen  living 
in  Teledo,  that  there  was  no  doubt  that  all  of  the  horses,  with  the  exception  noted, 
had  **  trotted  for  money."  In  consequence  of  this,  we  gave  do  premium,  but  leaye  the 
matter  open  for  the  decision  of  the  Board.  Horses  were  placed  in  the  heats :  Jack 
Hinton,  1  1 ;  Tom  Thumb,  2  2  (time  3.15, 3.15) ;  Gen.  Grant,  3  3 ;  Charley,  4  4  ;  Billy,  5  5 

W.  F.  Grebr,  Ckairtnan, 

ENTRIES  IN  SWEEPSTAKES. 

1.  A.  P.  Eggleston,  Toledo,  stallion,  Crown  Point,  5  years. 

2.  Elliott  Gray,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  stallion,  Morris,  5  years. 

3.  J.  J.  Robinson,  Wauseon,  gelding,  Wm.  Tell,  5  years. 

4.  D.  0.  Livemore,      "       mare,  Nellie,  9  years. 

5.  William  Swailes,  Troy,  horse  and  five  colts. 

6.  James  Furney,  Toledo,  black  mare,  Normer,  6  years,  sweepstakes. 

7.  "  "      bay,  Florence,  8  years,  sweepstakes  time. 

8.  William  Swailes,  Troy,  stallion,  sire  of  five  colte. 

9.  Reber     Smith,  Lancaster,  Imported  Bonnie  Scotland,  15  years. 

10.  John  Reber,  "        yearling  colt.  Regent. 

11.  "  "        mare,  Young  Fashion,  10  years. 

12.  "  "  "    Columbia,  3  years. 

13.  L.  R.  Smith,  Toledo,  Jim,  8  years,  trotting  gelding,  sweepstakes. 

14.  Greo.  Sinclair,  Milford  Center,  mare,  Doll,  sweepstakes  mare. 
16.        "  "         "     Stub,  " 

16.        "  "         "  Nellie, 

18.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Mich.,  Membrino  Paymaster,  8  years. 

19.  "  "  **        Stranger,  7  years,  trot,  sweep. 

20.  **  "  "        Membrino  Paymaster,  8  years,  sweepstakes,  trotter. 

21.  "  "  "        Jack  Shepard,  12  years, 

22.  "  "  "        Tornado,  8  years, 

23.  Marion  County  Imp.  Co.,  Marion,  Napoleon  I..  6  years,  sweepstakes. 

24.  .  **  "      Duke  of  Normandy,  4  years,  sweepstakes. 
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a.  William  Swailes,  Troy,  Monarch,  6  years. 

96.  H.  S.  Compton,  Bock  Island,  Ql.,  stallion.  Kirk  wood,  8  years,  sweepstakes,  trotter. 
».         "  "  "  "        8    "    any  age  or  breeds 

28.  O.  J.  Peck,  Wellington,  stallion,  Erie  Abdallab,  6  years. 

89.  Geo.  E.  Brownell,  Elyria,  stallion.  Star  Hnmbletonian,  5  years. 

30.  "  **     mare,  Belle,  9  years. 

31.  Henry  Stonehonse,  Bayfield,  stallion,  Highland  Chief,  7  years. 

32.  Mrs.  J.  W.  Bishop,  Lima,  stallion,  Tycoon,  9  years. 

33.  Sizer  St  Williard,  Kent,  stallion,  Bamay  Searcher,  6  years. 

34.  J.  Welch,  Canandaigna,  Mich.,  mare,  Lady  Jackson,  8  years. 

35.  Isaac  Stnrtiyant,  Cleveland,  stallion,  Stranger,  7  years. 

36.  C.  L.  Blanchard,  Morenci,  Mich.,  mare.  Kit,  7  years. 

37.  L.  L.  Tod,  Morenci,  Mich.,  mare,  Morenci  Bell,  7  years. 
36.  Seth  Qriffin,  Elyria,  stallion,  Hiram  Woodmff,  5  years. 

39.  H.  W.  Brown,  Cleveland,  gelding,  Dick  Hilllard,  15  years,  trotting. 

40.  W.  J.  Dill,  Sandnsky,  mare,  Kity,  8  years,  trotter,  sweepstakes. 

41.  Thos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  stallion,  sire  and  five  colts. 

42.  "  '*         five  colts  by  one  horse. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED— SWEEPSTAKES. 
H.  8.  Crompton,  Rock  Island,  III.,  best  and  fastest  trotting  horse,  mare  or  gelding, 

Kirk  wood  $200 

Beber  &,  Smith,  Lancaster,  best  stallion  of  any  age  or  breed,  Bonnie  Scotland  100 

John  Reber,  Lancaster,  best  mare  of  any  age  or  breed,  Columbia   100 

Thos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  best  five  colts,  not  less  than  one  year  old,  sired  by  any  one 
horse,  and  the  sire  to  be  exhibited  with  his  colts— style,  size  and  action  to  be  specifically 
considered — $50. 

Thos.  Jones,  Darby  Creek,  to  the  sire  of  the  best  five  colts  as  above  specified,  silver 
medal. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTKB. 

The  committee  beg  leave  to  report  that  they  award  premiums  as  noted  in  the  margin. 
The  display  of  horses  in  this  class  was  very  fiae,  and  competition  in  most  instances 
very  close,  though  your  committee  were  unanimous  in  their  decision  in  every  instance. 

AwABDiNG  CoMMrrTEB  — Wm.  F.  Greer,  Cammit,  H.  Gram,  L.  H.  Lee. 

ENTRIES  OF  JACKS  AND  MULES. 

1.  Edward  Kellogg,  Nevada,  Jack,  Jack  Downing,  4  years. 

2.  Stillman  Brown,  Toledo,  pair  mules,  B  years. 

3.  Wm.  B.  Perkins,  Dnrbin's  Comers,  Williams  county,  Spanish  jack,  2  years. 

4.  L.  Cleggitt,  Xenia,  black  jack.  Bill  Fisher,  4  years  old. 

5.  "  "      jenny,  Martha,  and  colt,  7  years  old. 

6.  "  "      jennet,  Betty,  2  years  old. 

7.  "  "      mule  colt. 

8.  £.  P.  Kellogg,  Nevada,  jack,  James  Buchanan,  12  years. 

9.  Wm.  Howai'd,  Irwin  Station,  jack.  Black  Warrior,  5  years. 

10.  B.  P.  Kellogg,  Nevada,  jack,  Jack  Robinson,  2  years. 

11.  Isaac  Powell,  Clarksfield,  jack.  Champion,  3  years. 

12.  "  "         jennet,  Flora,  5  years. 

13.  Isaac  Powell,       "  Kate,  9  years. 

14.  "         pair  mnles,  5  years. 

15.  "  mule,  Jane,  5  years. 

16.  Stillman  Brown,  Toledo,  mule,  8  years. 

ti  If        It  It 
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PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  JACKS  AND  MULES. 

li.  Cleggett,  XeniA,  best  jack  three  years  old  and  oyer  $40 

Isaao  Powell,  Clarksfield,  second  best  Jack  three  years  old  and  over.   SO 

W.  B.  Perkins,  Dnrbin's  Comers,  Williams  oonnty,  best  jack  two  years  old  and  un- 
der three   25 

E.  P.  Kellogg,  Nevada,  second  best  jack  two  years  old  and  nnder  three   10 

Isaac  Powell,  Clarksfield,  best  jennet  three  years  old  and  oyer   15 

L.  Cleggett,  Xenia,  second  best  jennet  three  years  old  and  over   10 

best  jennet  two  years  old  and  nnder  three   10 

Isaac  Powell,  Clarksfield,  best  pair  of  moles  three  years  old  and  oyer   85 

"         best  mnles  two  years  old  and  over   15 

L.  Cleggett,  Xenia,  best  mnle  colt  «   10 


Awarding  Cobcmittbe.— Josiali  Koller,  S.  S.  Ketcham,  Chas.  McMnll^n. 

ENTRIES  OF  SHORTHORN  CATTLE. 

\.  John  Borton,  West  Unity,  ball,  Leo,  2  years  and  nnder  3. 

Edward  Bart,  East  Toledo,  ball,  Gen.  Sheridan,  18  months  old. 
R.  Baker,  Sonth  Amherst,  ball»  Gen.  Sherman,  4  years. 


>4.  "              "             bull,  Colfax,  1  year  4  months. 

5.  **  "            cow.  Moss  Rose.  2  years. 

6.  "  heifer  calf,  Kentncky  Rose,  6  months. 

7.  Noah  A.  Whitney,  Toledo,  bull  calf,  5  months  10  days,  (grade.) 
8;  Jacob  Hiscock,  New  Bedford,  Mich.,  bull,  3  years. 

9.  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Leesbnrg,  Ky.,  ball.  Flying  Clond,  3  years. 

10.  "  "             bull,  Dake  of  Bourbon,  1  year. 

11.  "  cow,  Nannie  Brock,  8  years. 

12.  '*  "             cow.  Annie  Fisk,  6  years. 

13.  "  **             heifer.  Red  Bad,  2  years. 

14.  "  "             calf  heifer,  Bessie,  3  months. 

15.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  bull,  Plantagenet,  3  years  1  month,  red. 

16.  ^<  "      bull,  Loyal  Duke  of  Oakland,  2  years  1  month,  red. 

17.  '*      bull,  Oakland  Lad,  9  months,  red. 

18.  "  "      bull,  Oakland  Lad  2d,  9  months,  red. 

19.  "      bull,  Royal  Oakland,  6  months,  red. 

20.  '*  cow,  Zenobia,  9  years,  red. 

21.  "  "      cow,  Louan  23d,  5  years,  roan. 

22.  "  "      cow,  Mignionette,  4  years,  red. 

23.  "  "      cow,  Louan  35th,  3  years,  red. 

24.  "  "      heifer,  Winona,  2  years,  red. 

25.  "  "      heifer.  Pride  of  the  Valley,  1  year,  red. 

26.  heifer,  Frederika,  I  year,  red  and  white. 

27.  "  "      heifer  calf,  6th  Duchess  of  Oakland,  9  mos.,  red  and  white. 

28.  "  "      heifer  calf,  7th  Duchess  of  Oakland,  6  months,  red. 

29.  "  "      heifer  calf,  Louan  of  Oakland  2d,  5  months. 

30.  "  "      breeding  cow  with  calf  at  foot,  D.  of  Oakland,  7  years. 
3L  "                 *  "        "     "  Mignionette,  4  years. 

32.  "  "              "  "        "         Louan  35th,  3  years. 

33.  R.  P.  Boody,  Wauseon,  "  '*        "        6  years. 

34.  <*  "       heifer,  1  year  and  under  2. 

35.  "  ball  calf,  4  months. 


36.  R.  Baker,  Amherst,  heifer.  Snow  Flake,  2  years. 

97.  John  Montgomery,  Granyille,  bull,  Duncan  Airdrie,  4  yean. 
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38.  John  Montgomery,  Granville,  ball,  Lord  Luthan,  1  year. 


39.  Hills  and  Jones,  Delaware,  bull,  Baron,  2  years  old. 

40.  "  "         bull,  Cambrain  Prince,  1  year  old 
4h  "         bnU  calf,  Mark  Twain. 

42.  •*        bnll  calf,  Imperial  Starlight. 

43.  "  *•        cow,  Mary  Gray,  6  years  old. 

44.  "  "        cow,  Sharon  Rose,  2  years  old. 

45.  "  "        cow,  Red  Duchess,  2  years  old. 

46.  "  '*        heifer,  Bonny  Rose,  1  year  old. 

47.  "  "         calf,  Bonuie  Belle. 

48.  "  "        conf ,  Bonny  Lass,  with  calf  at  foot. 

49.  Jonathan  Donalds,  Springfield,  bull,  Dexter,  2  years  and  over. 

50.  Col.  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Mich.,  bull,  2d  Duke  of  Alrdrie,  4  years. 

51.  "  cow,  Zenobia,  6  years. 

52.  "  "         cow.  Countess,  6  years. 

53.  "  "         bull  calf,  Duke  of  Aries,  6  months. 


54.  Samnel  Brown,  Westen,  Wood  county,  bull,  Champion,  1  year  old. 

55.  Adam  Meissiner,  Manhattan,  bull,  Match,  2  years  3  months. 

56.  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  cow  and  calf  at  foot.  Red  Bud,  2  yrs.,  Yenie,  3  months. 

57.  George  Wagoner,  Fremont,  bull,  Duke,  4  years. 

58.  David  Selsor,  London,  bnll,  Duke  of  Madison,  1  year. 


59.  "  "  cow,  Louan  aath,  3  years. 

60.  "  "  cow,  Clementine,  2  years. 

61.  "  "  cow,  Flora  Temple,  2  years. 

62.  **  <*  heifer,  Louan  46th,  1  year. 

63.  "  "  heifer,  Louan  15th,  1  year. 

64.  "  heifer  calf,  Louan  17th. 

65.  "  "  cow  and  calf  at  foot,  Louan  12th. 

66.  "  "  cow,  Louan  12th,  9  years. 

67.  "  "  cow,  Sallie  Bell,  10  years. 


68.  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Leesburg,  Ky.,  bull,  Korfolk,  2  years. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  SHORT-HORNS. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  bull,  three  years  old  and  upwards,  Plantagenet   |75 

John  Montgomery,  Granville,  seeond  best  bull,  three  years  old  and  upwards, 

Duncan  Airdrie   50 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  bull,  two  years  old  and  under  three.  Loyal  Duke  of 

Oakland   40 

A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  second  best  bull,  two  years  old  and  under  three. 

Flying  Cloud  -   25 

David  Selsor,  London,  best  bull,  one  year  old  and  nnder  two,  Duke  of  Oakland....  30 
A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ey.,  second  best  bull,  one  year  old  and  under  two,  Duke  of 

Bourbon   20 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  bull  calf,  Royal  Oakland   15 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  second  best  bull  calf,  Oakland  Lad  2d   10 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over,  Lonan  23d   50 

David  Selsor,  London,  second  best  cow,  four  years  old  and  over,  Louan  12th   30 

David  Selsor,  London,  best  cow,  three  years  old  and  under  four,  Louan  39th   50 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  second  best  cow,  three  yrs.  old  and  under  four,  Louan  35th,  30 

David  Selsor,  London,  best  cow  two  years  old  and  under  thYee,  Clementine   30 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  second  best  cow,  two  years  old  and  under  three,  Winona  -  20 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  beet  heifer,  one  year  old  and  under  two.  Pride  of  the  Valley,  25 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  second  best  heifer,  one  year  old  and  nnder  two,  Frederiks,  15 
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A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  best  heifer  oalf,  Yenie  |1& 

DaDiel  McMillan,  Xenia,  second  best  heifer  calf,  Sixth  Dachess  of  Oakland,   10 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  breeding  cow,  with  calf  at  foot,  Mignionette   50 

A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  second  best  breeding  cow,  with  calf  at  foot   30 


WORK  OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

1.  James  Mickens,  Toledo,  yoke  of  work  oxen,  5  years. 

S.  Fred.  Bertholf,  Sylvania,  fat  steer,  2  years. 

3.  y.  H.  Ketchnm,  Toledo,  fat  steer,  4  years. 

4.  John  Van  Houten,  Toledo,  yoke  of  work  oxen,  7  years. 

5.  Wm.  M.  Teazell.  Springfield,  heifer,  fat,  4  years. 

6.  J.  Chambers,  Toledo,  yoke  of  work  oxen,  1  year. 

7.  Wm.  Brown,  Weston,  Wood  county,  1  fat  steer,  5  year  old. 

8.  Chas.  A.  Denman,  East  Toledo,  yoke  of  work  oxen,  7  and  8  years. 

9.  W.  D.  Page,  Morenci,  Mich.,  yoke  of  work  oxen,  4  years. 
10.  W.  D.  Page,  Morenci,  Mich.,  1  fat  steer,  4  years. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  WORK-OXEN  AND  STEERS. 

John  Van  Honten,  Toledo,  best  yoke  of  oxen,  fonr  years  old  and  over   $40 

Jas.  Mickens,  Toledo,  second  best  yoke  of  oxen,  four  years  old  and  over   20 

J.  Chambers,  Toledo,  best  yearling  yoke  of  oxen   10 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  FAT  CATTLE. 

Wm.  Brown,  Weston,  best  single  bullock,  four  years  old  and  over   40 

W.  D.  Page,  Morenci,  Mich.,  second  best  single  bullock,  four  years  old  and  over   30 

Wm.  M.  Yeazell,  Springfield,  best  cow  or  heifer   25 

Awarding  Committee.— H.  J.  Ayres,  Calvin  Dodge,  J.  L.Wood,  David  Selsor. 


ENTRIES  IN  SWEEPSTAKES. 
1.  R.  Baker,  South  Amherst,  bull,  Gen.  Sherman. 


2.  "  '*            heifer,  Moss  Rose. 

3.  "  bull,  Colfax. 

4.  "  "             calf,  Kentucky  Rose. 

5.  •*  •*             heifer,  Cow  Slip. 

6.  •*  heifer,  Joan  of  Arc. 

7.  A.  0.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  herd  of  one  bull  and  three  cows. 

8.  Hills    Jones,  Delaware,  herd  of  one'  bull  and  four  cows. 

9.  "  "        herd  of  one  bull  and  three  cows 

10.  "  "        bull,  Baron. 

11.  "  '*        cow,  Sharon  Rose. 

12.  *'  *'        cow,  Red  Duchess. 

'  13.  Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  bull,  Plantagenet,  3  years,  I  month. 

14.  "                "     bull.  Loyal  Duke  of  Oakland,  2  years,  1  month. 

16.  "                "     cow,  Zenaida,  9  years. 

16.  "     cow,  Louan  21st,  6  years. 

17.  **  "     cow,  Louan  23d,  5  years. 

18.  "  .  "     cow,  Mignionette,  4  years. 

19.  "  **  •  heifer,  Winona,  2  years. 

20.  *<  **     bnll,andflveof  his  calves.  (Plantagenet.) 


21.   Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia*  herd  Of  bull  and  four  cows,  (Plantagenet,  Zenaida,  Loaa& 
2l8t,  Louan  23d,  Winona.) 
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88.  Daoiel  MoMillao,  Xenia,  herd  of  ball  and  three  cows,  owned  and  bred  by  exhibiter . 
(Bmll  Loyal  Duke  of  Oakland,  Duchess  of  Oakland,  Mignionette,  Winona  ) 

83.  Jonathan  Donalds,  Springfield,  bmll.  Dexter,  2  years. 

84.  CoL  J.  H.  Wood,  Adrian,  Mich.,  bull,  2d  Dnke  of  Airdrie,  4  years. 

85.  "  *'         cow,  Zenobia,  6  years.  , 

86.  "         bnll,Dukeof  Aries,  6  months. 

87.  F.  Simmons,  Monroeyille,  bull,  Mammontte,  3  years,  7  weeks,  (sweepstakes.) 

88.  A.  Thorpe,  Clyde,  herd,  boll  and  fonr  cows  and  heifers,  (George  2d,  2  years ;  Beauty » 

4  years;  Fancy,  4  years ;  Pretty,  3  years ;  Hatty,  2  years.) 

89.  A.  Thorpe,  Clyde,  cow,  Fancy,  4  years. 

30.  A.  Thorpe,  Clyde,  herd  bred  and  owned  by  exhibiter.  (George  2d,  2  years;  Beauty, 

4  years;  Pretty,  3  years;  Hatty,  2  years.) 

31.  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ey.,  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers.  (Flying  Cloud,  2  years ; 

Nannie  Brock,  8  years;  Hannah  Fisk,  5  years ;  Bed  Bud,  2  years ;  Venie,  3  mos. 

32.  A.  C.  Shropshire,  Paris,  Ky.,  Duke  of  Bourbon,  sweepstakes,  1  year. 

33.  David  Selsor,  London,  bull  and  four  cows,  (Gen.  Grant,  Louan  13th,  Lonan  39th, 

Louan  12th,  Clementine.) 

34.  Dayid  Selsor,  London,  bull,  Gen.  Grant,  4  years. 


35.  "  "  cow,  Louan  13th,  6  years. 

36.  "  "  cow,  Louan  12th,  9  years. 

37.  "  "  cow,  Louan  39th,  3  years. 

38.  "  "  cow,  Sallie  Belle,  10  years. 

39.  "  "  cow,  Clementine,  2  years. 


40.  David  Selsor,  London,  >ull  and  three  cows,  owned  and  bred,  (Gen.  Grant,  Louan 

13th,  Sallie  Belle,  Clementine.) 

41.  Samuel  Southard,  Toledo,  bull,  Dime,  4  years. 

42.  John  Montgomery,  Granville,  Duncan  Airdrie,  4  years. 

43.  Thos.  Bridgwater,  Toledo,  bull,  Chas.  A.  King.  2  months. 

44.  David  Selsor,  London,  bull,  Duke  of  Madison,  1  year. 

PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CATTLE. 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers,  all  to  be  of 

one  breed  and  owned  by  exhibiter,  Plantagenet  $800 

David  Selsor,  London,  second  best  herd  of  one  bull  and  four  cows  or  heifers,  all  to 

be  of  one  breed  and  owned  by  exhibiter.  Gen.  Grant   100 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  breeding  bull,  to  be  exhibited  with  five  of  his  calves 
not  less  than  six  months  old,  and  the  ball,  as  to  constitution,  health  and  vigor,  to 

exhibit  good  breeding  condition,  Plantagenet   100 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  bull  of  any  age  or  class.  Loyal  Duke  of  Oakland   100 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  cow  of  any  age  or  class,  Louan  21st   50 

Daniel  McMillan,  Xenia,  best  herd  of  one  bull  and  three  cows  or  heifers,  Loyal 
Duke  of  Oakland,  Duchess  of  Oakland,  Winona,  Mignionette   Gold  Medal. 

AWABDING  CoMMnTBE.^has.  M.  Clark,  D.  M.  Uhl,  Calvin  Dodge. 

ENTRIES  OP  DAIRY  STOCK. 
1.  E.  Baker,  South  Amherst,  cow.  Nymph,  5  years. 


8.  "  "  "  Rose,  5  " 

8.  "  •*  Althea,3  " 

4.  "  "  "  Belle  of  Lorraine,  3  years. 

5.  "  "  "  Daisy,  2  years  10  months. 
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€.  Noah  A.  Whitney,  Toledo,  cow,  4  years. 

7.  "  "     heifer,  2  years. 

8.  James  CoIIinBi  East  Toledo,  oow,  Betsey,  6  years. 

9.  H.  Kellogg,  Hickory,  cow,  under  4  years. 

10.  John  Dan,  East  Toledo,  Heifer,  2  years. 

11.  H.  Gamer,  East  Toledo,  cow,  9  yeavs. 

12.  D.  McMillan,  Jr.,  Xenia,  cow.  Duchess  of  Oakland,  7  years. 

13.  Thos.  Bridgwater,  Toledo,  cow,  Nellie,  7  years,  milking. 

14.  Wm.  Richards,  Toledo,  heifer,  Fanny,  2  years. 

16.  F.  Simmons,  Monroeyille,  bull.  Mammoth,  3  years  7  weeks. 

17.  A.  Thorpe,  Clyde,  cow.  Beauty,  4  years. 

18.  "  "       "    Pretty,  3  " 

19.  "  "       "    Hatty,  2  '* 

20.  "  "  bull,  2  years  and  under  3,  George  2d. 

21.  Samuel  Southard,  Toledo,  bull.  Dime,  4  years. 

22.  H.  H.  G.  Smith,  Toledo,  milking  cow,  4  years  and  over. 

23.  Wm.  Bichards,  Toledo,  milking  cow,  6  years,  Clarke. 


PREMIUMS  AWARDED  ON  DAIRY  STOCK. 

Noah  A.  Whitney,  Toledo,  best  milking  cow,  four  years  old  and  over  $40 

R.  Baker,  South  Amherst,  second  best  milking  cow,  four  years  old  and  over.  Rose..  20 

R  Baker,  South  Amherst,  best  milking  cow,  three  years  old  and  under  four,  Athea,  30 
R.  Baker,  South  Amherst,  second  best  milking  cow,  three  years  old  and  under  four, 

Belle  of  Lorain   15 

R.  Baker,  South  Amherst,  best  heifer,  two  years  old   20 

Wm.  Richards,  Toledo,  second  best  heifer,  two  years  old   10 

F.  Simmons,  Monroe ville,  best  dairy  bull,  three  years  old  and  over   30 


AwARDina  CoMMrrrsE. — Wm.  L.  Smith,  H.T.  Geddings,  John  Sears,  J.T.  Merriman, 
Edwin  Tuttle. 

NON-ENUMERATED  ENTRIES. 

1.  H.  Kellogg,  Hickory,  heifer  calf,  (no  pedigree.) 

2.  S.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  1  pair  Brahma  chickens. 

3         "  '*        •*    white  Leghorn  chickens. 

4.  S.  M.  Read,  Toledo,  pair  white  mice. 

5.  Amalia  Waundtka,  Toledo,  parrot,  Polly,  1  year. 

6.  H.  Palmer,  Lincoln,  111.,  Cashmere  or  Angora  goats. 

7.  S.  O.  Crandle,  East  Toledo,  1  bull  calf,  3  months  old. 

8.  George  Fisher,  Toledo,  gelding,  Jolly,  2  years. 

9.  John  Van  Houten,  Toledo,  gelding,  1  year. 

10.  N.  A.  Eggleston,  Toledo,  2  pair  Brahmas. 

11.  Beatty,  Davis  and  Norton,  Toledo,  sturgeon. 

12.  S.  M.  Reed,  Toledo,  caged  pair  white  mice. 

13.  S.  O.  Crandle.  East  Toledo,  1  bull  calf,  three  months  and  fifteen  days  old. 

14.  S.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  3  Leghorn  chickens. 

15.  Thos.  Morris,  Toledo,  heifer,  16  months. 

16.  J.  8.  Long,  Highland,  Kansas,  herd  of  fifty  Indian  ponies. 

17.  J.  Gibbs,  Norwalk,  cage  English  Ferrets. 

18.  Thos.  Bridgewater,  Toledo,  bull  calf,  2  months. 

19.  Daniel  Barnes,  Munson,  pair  steer  calves,  5  months. 
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SHEEP— HERINOS. 

C  Boss,  Springyille,  best  ram  two  yean  old  and  over  $30 

B.  C.  Thompeon  and  F.  B  Warren,  Sylvania,  second  best  ram  two  years  old  and  over  16 

Donnel  A.  Tazel,  Springfield,  best  ram  nnder  two  years  old   25 

M.  D.  Benton,  Mlddlebory,  Vt.,  second  best  ram  nnder  two  years  old   15 

J.  Jb  O.  Wood,  Saline,  Mich.,  best  pen  of  ewes  two  years  old  and  over   30 

seoondbest  pen  of  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over...  15 

B.  J.  Critohfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  best  pen  of  three  ewes  nnder  two  years  old   30 

J.  St  Q.  Wood,  Saline,  Mich.,  second  best  pen  of  three  ewes,  nnder  two  years  old   15 

J.  K  Brant.  StenbenTille,  best  ram  lamb   10 

J.  d&  Q.  Wood,  Saline,  Mich ,  second  best  ram  lamb   5 

J.  K.  Brant,  StenbenviUe,  best  pen  of  3  ewe  lambs  :   15 

B.  J.  Critchfield,  Mt.  Vernon,  second  best  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs   8 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Gkntlemsn    Yonr  cefbmittee  on  Merino  Sheep  would  respectfully  report  as  follows : 

In  the  class  of  two  year  old  rams,  we  award  the  first  premium  to  the  ram  of  Buss,  of 
Michigan,  as  possessing  more  of  the  qualities  to  be  desired  in  a  stock  ram  than  any  of 
his  competitors.  The  second  we  give  to  B.  C.  Thompson.  The  committee  regret  that 
they  were  unable  to  award  premiums  to  the  fine  rams  of  the  Messrs.  Woods  and  of  Mr. 
Brant— the  former  excelling  in  many  points,  as  carrying  a  fleece  of  good  quality  and 
remarkable  density,  with  the  greatest  uniformity  over  the  belly  and  hips,  but  wanting 
that  robust  and  vigorous  development  so  essential  to  a  stock  animal ;  the  latter  exhib- 
iting, as  will  be  seen,  the  finest  Umba  on  the  ground. 

In  yearling  rams,  we  award  the  first  premium  to  the  ram  of  Donnel  &.  Tazel ;  the 
second  to  Benton,  of  Vermont — ^both  being  animals  of  good  promise. 

In  two  year  old  ewes,  we  give  the  first  and  second  premiums  to  the  pens  of  the 
Messrs.  Woods,  of  Michigan.  It  was  a  question  with  some  of  the  committee  if  the  fine 
pen  of  five  year  olds  exhibited  by  Mr.  Thompson  were  not  entitled  to  a  premium. 
Their  advanced  age  and  inferior  condition,  however,  made  them  compare  so  unequally, 
that  the  committee  determined  to  make  the  awards  to  the  younger  pens. 

In  yearling  ewes,  the  committee  were  again  perplexed ;  but  the  superior  bellies  in 
the  pen  of  B.  J.  Crltchfield  unquestionably  gave  him  the  right  to  the  first.  The  second 
was  fiilly  deserved  by  Messrs.  Woods,  of  Michigan. 

In  ewe  lambs  the  show  was  especially  good,  and  the  committee  were  not  long  in  decid- 
ing that  Mr.  Brant's  were  fairly  entitled  to  the  first,  and  Mr.  Critchfield  to  the  second. 

The  same  can  be  said  of  the  ram  lambs— Mr.  Brant  carrying  off  the  first,  and  Mr. 
Woods  the  second. 

The  show  of  merinos  was  by  no' means  equal,  either  in  numbers  or  quality,  to  that  of 
some  previous  years,  when  wool-growing  was  profitable,  and  every  one  desiring  to  im- 
prove his  flock.  Still,  the  exhibition  was  a  good  one,  and  we  were  glad  to  notice  that 
breeders  were  feeling  cheerful  and  confident  of  better  times  close  at  hand. 

The  awards  were  made  with  great  harmony  and  unanimity;  not  without  hesitancy, 
in  several  instances,  by  some  of  the  committee,  but  at  least  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously by  all. 

Awarding  Committee.— T.  V.  Beber,  W.  H.  Witter,  S.  H.  White,  S.  W.  Thomas, 
J.  8.  Delano. 
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LONG  WOOL  SHEEP— LEICESTERS. 

Z.  Eager,  Wauseon,  best  ram  two  years  old  and  over   136 

Samael  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada  West,  second  best  ram  two  years  old  and  over   15 

Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada  West,  best  ram  under  two  years  old   'S5 

E.  Driggs,  Home  Centre,  Mich.,  second  best  ram  under  two  years  old   15 

T.  F.  Joy,  Delaware,  best  pen  of  three  ewes  over  two  years  old   30 

E.  Driggs,  Home  Centre,  Mich.,  second  best  pen  of  three  ewes  over  two  years  old..  15 

T.  F.  Joy,  Delaware,  best  pen  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old   30 

Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada  West,  second  best  pen  of  three  eweb  under  two 

years  old   J5 

E.  Driggs,  Rome  Centre,  Mich.,  best  ram  lamb   10 

W.  W.  Cheatham,  Wauseon,  second  best  ram  lamb   5 

T.  F.  Joy,  Delaware,  best  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs   15 

W.  W.  Cheatham,  Wauseon,  second  best  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs   JS 

Awarding  Committse.— John  L.  Mendreth,  W.  Mether,  W.  Alsdorf. 

LONG  WOOL— NOT  LEICESTEHS. 

Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  best  ram  two  years  old  and  over   $30 

Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada  West,  second  best  ram  two  years  old  «nd  over   15 

Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  best  ram  under  two  years  old   25 

"  "      second  best  ram  under  two  years  old   15 

"      best  pen  of  three  ewes  over  two  years  old   30 

"  "      best  pen  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old   30 

**  "      second  best  pen  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old   15 

"  "      best  ram  lamb   10 

Z.  Eager,  Wauseon,  second  best  ram  lamb   5 

Thos.  Aston,  Elyria,  best  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs   15 

AwARDiNa  CoMMiTTBB.— H.  Baker,  Calvin  Dodge,  Wm.  H.  Launder. 

SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP. 

Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  Canada  West,  best  ram  two  years  old  and  over   |30 

"  "      second  best  ram  two  years  old  and  over   15 

"  **      best  ram  under  two  years  old   25 

Thos.  Bennington,  LaPorte,  second  best  ram  under  two  years  old   15 

Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  best  pen  of  three  ewes  two  years  old  and  over   30 

Thos.  Bennington,  LaPort,  second  best  pen  of  ewes  two  years  old  and  over   15 

Thos.  Bennington,  LaPorte,  best  pen  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old   30 

Samuel  Toms,  Oshawa,  second  best  pen  of  three  ewes  under  two  years  old   15 

TTm  &  Jones,  Delaware,  best  ram  lamb   10 

"  **       second  best  ram  lamb   5 

"  "       best  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs  «   15 

Thos.  Bennington,  LaPorte,  second  best  pen  of  three  ewe  lambs   8 

FAT  SHEEP. 

Hill  &  Jones,  Delaware,  best  single  fat  sheep  '   $5 

"  •*         "    three  fat  lambs   10 

Awarding  Committee.— John  Martin,  E.  Newcomb,  A.  C.  Shropshire,  R.  Baker,  Jno. 
Donnell. 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  FINE  WOOL  SHEEP. 

Donnels  &  Yazel,  Springfield,  best  ram  of  any  age,  Chunk,  Jr   |S0 

J.  A  G  Wood,  Saline,  Mich ,  best  ewe  of  any  age  «   25 

J.  d&  G.  Wood,  Saline,  Mich.,  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewes  of  any  age   60 

Awarding  Committdb. — S.  J.  Wright,  Ambrose  Prayer,  Mr.  Curtis. 
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SWEEPSTAKES  ON  LONG  WOOL  SHEEP. 

ThoB.  Aston,  Elyria,  best  ram  of  any  age  |50 

«•  "       "    ewe       "    S5 

Samnel  Toms»  Oshawa,  Canada  West,  best  pen  of  not  less  than  five  ewes  of  any  age  50 
AwARDiHO  CoBfMiTTBK. — Samnel  LaundoD,  B.  Lewlsi  J.  H.  Shields. 

SWINE— LARGE  BREEDS. 

C.  S.  &  G.  H.  Gates,  Brooklyn,  best  boar  over  two  years  old  

James  McClnng,  Tontogany,  second  best  boar  ov%r  two  years  old   15 

W.  v.  Mackey,  Lambertsville,  Mioh.,  best  boar  under  one  year  old   15 

"  *'  "         sow  nnder  two  years  old   25 

A.  Thorpe,  Clyde,  second  best  sow  nnder  two  years  old   15 

H.  J.  Eager,  Wanseon,  best  sow  with  litter  of  not  less  than  five  pigs   25 

Bi.  McMillan,  Toledo,  second  best  sow  with  litter  of  not  less  than  fiye  pigs   15 

AwARDma  Committee.— David  Selsor,  John  Martio,  J.  H.  Shields. 

SMALL  BBEEDS. 

Samnel  Toms,  Oshawa,  C.  W.,  best  boar  over  one  and  under  two   |20 

Edw.  Bnrt,  East  Toledo,  second  best  boar  ever  one  and  nnder  two   15 

W.  8.  Miller,  Elmore,  best  boar  under  one  year  old   15 

Samnel  Toms,  Oshawa,  C.  W.,  best  sow  nnder  two  years  old   20 

M.  McMillan,  Toledo,  second  best  sow  nnder  two  years  old   15 

Awarding  CoMMrrrEE.— J.  T.  Merriman,  S.  Davis,  J.  C.  Wilson,  Chas.  Boesel. 

^  SWEEPSTAKES. 

C.  S.  &  G.  H  Gates,  Brooklyn,  best  boar  of  any  age  or  breed  $25 

Samnel  Toms,  O.  hawa,  C.  W.,  best  sow  of  any  breed  or  age   25 

Awarding  Committee.— A.  C.  Shropshire,  Edward  Shropshire,  A.  A.  Jewett. 

POUITBY. 

8.  E.  Merry,  Milan,  best  pair  China  fowls  $5 

Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  China  fowls   3 

**                         best  pair  of  game  fowls   5 

"          '      "        second  best  pair  of  game  fowls   3 

"                "        best  pair  of  Dorkings   5 

N.  A.  Whitney,  Toledo,  second  best  pair  of  Dorkings   3 

Ellas  Reed,  Waterville,  best  pair  of  Polands   5 

Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  of  Polands   3 

"                *•        best  pair  of  Spanish   6 

8.  £.  Merry,  Milan,  second  best  pair  of  Spanish   3 

"          '*      best  pair  of  Bolton  greys   5 

Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  of  Domeniques   5 

O.  Mason,  Wanseon,  best  pair  of  bantams   2 

Fred.  Reed,  Toledo,  second  best  pair  of  bantams   1 

Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  of  pheasants   5 

**                "        second  best  pair  of  pheasants   3 

Lyman  Miller,  Clyde,  best  pair  of  Caynga  dncks   5 

Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  second  best  pair  of  Caynga  dncks   3 

"                ^        best  pair  of  white  Ayeiesbury   6 

S.  8.  Eetohnm,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  common  dncks   5 

Harry  N.  Hills,  Delaware,  second  best  pair  of  common  dncks   3 
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S.  S.  Ketohnm,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  tarkeys  |3 

Arthar  H.  Jones,  Delaware,  second  best  pair  of  tarkeys   3 

Henry  Bishop,  Springfield,  best  pair  of  gray  Chinese  geese   5 

"                "        best  and  largest  exhibition  of  poultry,  owned  by  one  ex- 
hibitor 10 

AwABDiKQ  CoBfMnTEB.~Richard  Lewis,  E.  A.  Willard,  George  Bliss. 


SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 


MACHINERY,  ENGINES,  ETC. 

Bnssell  &  Thayer,  best  stationary  engine  \  ;|50 

Still  well  A  Pierce,  Dayton,  preyentiye  steam  boiler  explosion   5 

Harper,  Gntman  A  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  best  hub  boring  machine   5 

Hays  &  Seely,  Edgerton,  stave  machine   5 

Pierce  &  Co.,  Buffalo,  New  York,  best  shingle  machine  Silver  medal. 

McBet<h  &  McClung,  Hamilton,  wood  planing  machine   10 

E.  E.  Wissell,  Warren,  wood  turning  machine   5 

Stout,  Mills  d&  Temple,  Dayton,  water  wheel   5 


RBPORT  OF  COMMFTTEB. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee  on  Machinery,  Engines,  See.,  beg  leave  to  rei>ort  as 
follows :  Bussell  d&  Thayer,  Toledo,  stationary  engine  (oscillating),  1st  premium.  No 
competition.  Stillwell  Sc.  Pierce,  Dayton,  best  preventiye  steam  boiler  explosion,  1st 
premium.  The  arrangement  of  purifying  the  water  before  entering  the  boiler,  thus 
preventing  the  formation  of  scale  on  the  inner  surface,  is,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to 
any  on  exhibition.  The  following  entries,  in  our  opininion,  are  not  represented  on  the 
ground :  Nos.  2,  4  and  5. 

A.  M.  BXTBNES, 

^  J.  E.  Kbndaix, 

B.  Babrbtt. 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINES—FIRST  DIVISION. 


E.  Ball  d&  Co.,  Canton,  best  threshing  machine  $30 

Younglove,  Massey  A  Co.,  Cleveland,  best  threshing  machine  operated  by  endless 

chain  horse-power   10 

J.  C-  Birdsell  d&  Sons,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  best  clover  thresher  and  cleaner   10 

Warder,  Mitchell  A  Co.,  Springfield,  best  cider  mill  and  press   10 

B.  B.  Snow,  Auburn,  New  York,  best  hand  corn  sheller   10 

M.  Deal  A  Co.,  Bucyrus,  best  smut  machine   10 

E.  P.  Dickey,  Racine,  Wisconsin,  best  fanning  mill   10 

Henry  Phillipps,  Toledo,  best  platform  scales   10 

"             "      best  display  of  platform  scales   10 

Joseph  Erb,  Osbom,  stock  scales  for  general  purposes,  to  be  set  up  by  exhibitor, 

and  to  be  used  by  the  Board  during  the  Fair  free  of  charge   15 


RBPORT  OF  COMMriTEE. 

Your  committee  would  say  that  the  articles  brought  to  our  view  were  all  of  superior 
make,  and  that  we  would  have  been  exceedingly  glad  had  we  been  able  to  have  given 
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more  premiums,  as  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  make  a  decision,  especially  as 
to  tho  smut  mill,  cider  mill  and 'fanning  mill;  and  in  view  of  that  fact,  womld  recom- 
mend a  premium  to  A.  Pritz  &  Son,  of  Dayton,  for  smut  mill ;  to  Abram  Fraher,  on 
fanning  mill ;  to  Younglove,  Massey  &  Co.,  on  cider  mill. 

A.  A.  Jbwitt, 
C.  S.  Gatks, 
J.  A.  Harrison. 

SOEGHO  AND  MACHINERY. 


W-IE.  Ford,  Sylvania,  best  gallon  sorgho  syrup  $10 

W.  fiedish,  MondoTa,  second  best  gallon  sorgho  syrup  w...  6 

Blymyer,  Day     Co.,  Mansfield,  best  sorgho  mill  1   10 

Thos.  Whelpley,  Monroe,  Mich.,  second  best  sorgho  mill   7 

Blymyer,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  best  sorgho  evaporator   20 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 


The  undersigned  respectfully  report :  That  the  sorgho  culture,  we  think,  is  increas- 
ing in  eur  State  and  needs  encouragement;  that  since  its  introduction  it  has  saved 
thousand  of  dollars  to  the  people  of  the  State ;  and  that,  further,  in  examining  the 
di^erent  kinds  of  syrups  and  the  various  machinery,  we  find  it  difficult  to  decide  which 
is  best. 

A.  A.  WOODWORTH, 
E.  S.  WlIXARD, 

Geo.  Bliss. 


SEEDING  AND  HARVESTING  MACHINES. 

Middletown  Agricultural  Works,  Middletown,  best  wheat  drill  (two-horse)  |20 

Thomas  &  Mast,  Springfield,  best  wheat  drill  (one-horse)   5 

Lowe  Manufacturing  Company,  Adrian,  Mich.,  best  broadcast  sowing  machine   5 

Bums  Com  Planter  Manufacturing  Co.,  Elyiia,  best  com  planter  (horse  power)   10 

Thos.  St.  John,  Wnionghby,  potato  digger   5 

Ira  Ladd,  Adrian,  Mich.,  corn  cultivator  (two-horse)   5 

W.  S.  Spratt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  corn  cultivator  (one-horse)   3 

G.  C  Steel,  Springfield,  best  com  shocking  and  cutting  machine   5 

Chas.  Belden,  Middlebury,  best  horse  hoe   10 

B.  C.  Taylor,  Dayton,  best  horse  hay  rake   5 

Ed.  Huber,  Marion,  best  horse  hay  rake,  revolving  wheel   5 

H.  Phillips,  Toledo,  best  horse  hay  fork   6 

A.  D.  Mauley,  Washington,  Mich.,  best  horse  hay  fork  and  stacker,  combined   5 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

First  premium,  two-horse  grain  drill,  Middletown,  (Butler  county,  O.)  Agricultural 
Works.  Facilities  for  feeding  grain  through  fiukes,  superior;  and  the  simplicity  of 
gauging  grain  and  empty  grain  box ;  the  constraction  should  recommend  it  for  general 
use. 

First  premium,  one-horse  grain  drill,  to  Thomas  &.  Mast,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

First  premium  to  broadcast  sowing  machine  was  awarded  to  Peter  Lowe,  of  Adrian, 
Mich.  This  is  a  two-horse  msMshine  and  your  committee  can  highly  recommend  it  on 
account  of  its  many  superior  qualities  as  a  sower,  and  in  harrowing  and  rolling  the 
ground ;  also,  its  great  strength  and  simplicity  of  operation. 

In  this  class,  your  committee's  attention  was  drawn  to  hand  broadcast  sowing  machines, 
one  of  which  (Rogers')  elicited  universal  praise,  for  the  manner  in  which  it  performed 
its  work. 

7B. 
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In  com  planters  there  were  great  numbers,  and  yonr  committee  felt  anxions  thai 
exhibiters  in  this  branch  of  implements  should  receive  due  praise — all  of  whom  are 
entitled  to  thanks  from  the  farming  community.  The  committee  in  making  their  final 
selection,  awarded  the  first  premium  to  the  Bums  Planter  and  Manufacturing  Co.,  of 
Elyria,  O. 

First  premium,  com  cutter  and  shocker,  to  G.  G.  Steel,  Springfield,  O.  There  was  no 
competition  in  this  class. 

In  com  cultivators  (two-horse)  almost  as  many  States  were  represented  as  there  were 
machines.  Ira  Ladd,  of  Adrian,  Mich.,  was  the  successful  competitor  in  this  class.  The 
principal  claims  this  cultivator  has,  are  cheapness  and  durability,  and  the  simplicity  of 
its  operation. 

First  premium,  one-horse  cultivator,  to  W.  S.  Pratt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Simple  in  oon- 
straction,  durability  and  great  cheapness  are  the  speaking  points  of  this  machine. 

In  horse  hoes,  Chas.  Belden,  Middlebury,  Summit  county,  Ohio,  presented  one  which 
entitled  itself  to  the  first  premium. 

First  premium,  in  wheel  horse  hay  rakes,  was  awarded  to  B.  C.  Taylor,  Dayton,  O. 
Easy  adjustments  to  operate  on  different  kinds  of  ground ;  also,  superior  material  in 
manufacture. 

In  revolving  hay  rakes,  there  were  but  three  competitors.  Edward  Huber,  of  Maribn, 
Ohio,  was  Justly  entitled  to  the  first  premium  on  their  implements,  as  the  machine  he 
represented  was  self  adjustable,  very  simple  in  operation,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order  by  careless  handling. 

First  premium,  horse  hay  fork,  was  awarded  to  Henry  Philips,  Toledo,  O.,  who  repre- 
sented the  ''Harpoon,"  which  is  simple,  easily  handled,  durable  and  cheap. 

First  premium,  hay  stackers,  was  awarded  to  Almon  P.  Manly,  Mich.  Simple  in  oper- 
ating, self  adjustable  and  cheapness. 

First  premium  potato  digger,  to  Thomas  St.  John,  Willoughby,  O.  Simplicity,  porta- 
bility, easily  operated  and  lightest  draft. 

Your  committee,  in  concluding  their  report,  would  say,  that  they  have  examined 
seventy-eight  pieces  of  machinery,  in  this  class  of  agricultural  implements,  comprising 
drills,  seeders,  rakes,  cultivators,  and  a  host  of  others,  all  of  which,  we  trust,  was  passed 
on  impartially.  One-half  of  these  implements,  if  not  seven-eighths,  are  master-pieces  of 
ingenuity,  and  not  one  of  the  whole  number,  but  can  and  will  perform  the  work  they 
are  designed  for ;  and  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  your  committee,  they  would  gladly 
confer  marks  of  reward  upon  all  the  exhibiters  in  this  class.  Suffice  it  to  say,  the  days 
of  toil  on  the  farm  are  certainly  over,  and  the  inventors  and  manufeusturers  are  Justly 
entitled  to  the  grateful  thanks  of  our  farmers  and  agriculturists. 

Respectfully, 

J.  L  Wood, 
EOB'T  Beatty, 

A.  A.  WOODWORTH. 


REAPERS  AND  MOWERS. 

W.  A.  Wood,  best  reaper,  F.  C.  Goff,  agent,  Cleveland  |10 

W.  A.  Wood,  best  reaper  and  self  raker,  F.  C.  Goff,  agent,  Cleveland   10 

D.  M.  Osbom,  Cleveland,  best  mowing  machine,  Clipper   10 

£.  Ball  &  Co.,  Canton,  best  combined  reaping  and  mowing  machine.  World   10 

Warder,  Mitchell  &,Co.,  Springfield,  best  clover  seed  harvester   10 


BBPORT  OF  COMMrrTEE. 

The  committee  having  examined  the  machines  submitted  to  their  inspection,  award 
the  first  premium,  as  a  reaper,  and  also  as  a  self-raker,  to  Walter  A.  Wood. 
The  first  premium,  as  a  mower,  to  the  Clipper  machine. 
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The  first  preminm  as  a  combined  reaper  and  mower,  to  Ball    Co.,  of  Canton. 

Cleyer-seed  harvester  not  found.  Grain  binder  entered  in  another  class. 

B.  C.  Thohpsov, 
Wm.  B.  Jmskdxb, 


W.  L.  Smttr. 

AGRICULTURAL  IfACHINES. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  Fredonia,  N.  T.,  best  horse-power  sweep   $10 

Shaw     Wells,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  best  endless  chain  horse-power   10 

White  A  Bostwiok,  Norwalk,  best  saw-mill:  operated  by  horse-power   5 

"                          best  log  cross-cut  saw-mill  (horse-power)   10 

W.  G.  Tuttle,  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  best  log  cross-cut  saw-mill  (hand-power)   5 

McKenney,  Kerr     Co.,  Maumee,  grubbing  machine   5 

A.  Fahnestock,  Toledo,  best  stump  eztracter   SS 

A.  J.  Sprague     Co.,  Toledo,  best  brick  machine   10 

D.  Cornelius,  East  Toledo,  best  ditching  machine   10 

H.  Brewer  &,  Son,  Tecumseh,  Mich.,  best  drain  tile  machine,  with  specimen  of  tile.  20 

AWABBIKG  COMMITTEB.— J.  0.  Johnstou,  J.  R.  Kendall,  H.  M.  Reed. 

PLOWS  AND  PLOWING  MATCH. 

Mitchell    Morrell,  Maumee  City,  best  plow  for  general  purposes   $10 

A.  T.  Beadle,  Troy,  best  stubble  plow   10 

Miller     Cook,  Canton,  best  sod  plow   10 

H.  Heffelbower,  Monclova,  best  steel  plow   10 

James  Truesdal«^,  Four  Comers,  best  double  plow   10 

James  Truesdale,  Four  Comers,  best  smb-soil  plow   6 

W.  D.  Burgess,  Maumee  City,  best  one-horse  plow   3 

A.  T.  Beadle,  Troy,  best  double-shovel  plow. .    % 

R.  Hill,  Monroeville,  best  dynamometer   2 

Mitchell  &  Merrill,  Maumee  City,  best  display  and  greatest  variety  of  plows   20 

AwABDmo  Committee.— A.  D.  Gann,  £.  S.  WUlard,  Edward  Swander,  David  Morrow, 
Harvey  Kellogg. 

TOOLS  AND  IMPLEMENTS. 

Henry  Philipps,  Toledo,  best  set  of  drain  tools   |5 

A.  A  A.  Maybee,  Monroe,  Mich.,  best  farm  road  scraper   2 

N.  K.  Kinne,  Monroe,  Mich.,  field  roller  and  crusher   5 

Wm.  M.  McDonald,  Columbus,  best  harrow   3 

Peekskill  Plow  Works,  G.  E.  Huteheson,  Agent,  Cleveland,  hay  and  straw  cutter.. .  5 

Henry  Philippe,  Toledo,  best  agricultural  boiler   3 

Awarding  CoMMnTBE.->E.  S.  Willard,  A.  D.  Gunn,  J.  G.  Baisch. 

IBfPLEMENTS  AND  FIXTURES. 

Union  Fence  Co.,  Painesville,  best  ornamental  fence   (10 

John  Augsperger,  Trenton,  best  portable  fence   3 

E.  F.  H.  Capron,  Springfield,  best  farm  gate   3 

best  frait  ladder   3 

"                   "        best  fruit  and  step  ladder   3 

"                   "        best  extension  ladder   3 

£.  Matchem,  Pittofield,  sheep  chair   3 

S.  Ij.  Cheney,  Wooster,  dry  house   5 

Henry  Philipps,  Toledo,  dog  power   3 

AWAXDVXQ  COMMITTBB.— Smith  Ferris,  Thos.  Shoemaker. 
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HOnSEHOLD  IMPLEMENTS. 

C.  Unverzagti  Terre  Haate,  Ind.,  hand-power  loom  $20 

A.  O.  Yerey,  Andover,  N.  T.,  hand-power  loom,  second  prize   10 

N.  G.  Mitchell,  Marion,  bee-hive  (withont  beea)   3 

Wm.  Dayidflon,  Detroit,  Mich.,  refrigerator  .r  2 

Harsen     Kline,  Korwalk,  batter  worker   5 

Stack,  Still  &>  DeUig,  sansage  meat  cutter  and  stnffer   1 

A.  Miller,  Miamisborg,  washing  machine   3 

Qrant     Farris,  Cleveland,  clothes  wringer   2 

H.  H.  O.  Smith,  Toledo,  clothes  horse  to  occupy  least  space   2 

Saffell  &.  Baldwin,  Tiffin,  half  dozen  wash  boards   1 

Foulds  &  Wright,  Cinoinnati,  well  pump   3 

J.  Daykin,  Cleveland,  apparatus  for  raising  water   2 

Q.  C.  Thompson,  Hudson,  Mich.,  best  dozen  corn  brooms   2 

Saffal  &  Baldwin,  best  churn  '.   5 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTBE. 

The  committee,  with  great  pleasure,  have,  in  the  arrangement  and  management  of 
the  department,  as  well  as  in  the  quality  and  number  of  the  articles,  seen  a  great  im- 
provement, and  think  that  the  interest  taken  by  all  of  the  managers  and  officers  of  the 
Society,  as  well  as  the  interest  there  is  taken  by  the  people  (as  is  evident  by  the  im- 
mense crowd),  clearly  and  conclusively  stamp  this  Fair  as  a  success,  and  is  worthy  of 
the  effort  and  expenditure,  "  if  it  took  all  summer." 

J.  C.  JOHKSTON, 

J.  R.  Kendall. 


THIED  DEPAETMEFT. 
MECHANICS'  AND  MANUFACTURERS'  PRODUCTS. 


WORKBD  PETALS. 

C.  N.  Teager,  Toledo,  best  display  of  brass  work   |5 

Heckman  &  Gerber,  Toledo,  axes   3 

Dodds,  McNeal     Urban,  Cincinnati,  locks  :   5 

Wm.  H.  Cloud,  Fremont,  best  door  look   5 

Seth  Griffin,  Elyria,  horse  shoe   2 

C.  N.  Yeager,  Toledo,  gas  chandeliers,  burners   5 

Cleveland  Non-Explosive  Lamp  Co.,  lamps   3 

H.  Philipps,  best  display  of  reaping  and  mowing  machine  knives   5 

Oriffin  &  Lacy,  West  Meridian,  Ct.,  sash  fastener   2 

P.  H.  Foster,  Toledo,  mechanics'  tools  other  than  coopers   5 

Heokman  &  Gerber,  Toledo,  table  cutlery   3 

"                "      pocket  cutlery   3 

Toledo  Silver  Plate  Co.,  silver  ware   6 

Woodruff  &  Thomas,  Toledo,  best  eave-trough  fastener   3 

P.  H.  Foster,  Toledo,  kitchen  utensils  of  tin   3 

Barry,  Evans  &  Co,  Dayton,  circular  saws  Silver  medal. 

Smith  &,  Peckham,  Toledo,  mill  saws   " 

"  "      hand  saws   " 

Braddeley,  Smith  &,  Peckham,  Toledo,  files   " 


AWARDINQ  CoHMiTTEB.— S.  B.  Walker,  A.  A.  Jewett,  P.  Tannest. 
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STOVES,  CASTINGS,  Etc. 

BaUard  Sl  Bood,  Toledo,  best  cooking  Btove  for  wood   $10 

Woolson,  Hitohcock  &  Carter,  Cleyeland,  best  cooking  stove  for  coal   10 ' 

BaUard  Sl  Bood,  Toledo,  beet  parlor  stove   10' 

W.  H.  Bennett,  Toledo,  best  warming  furnace  or  other  apparatus    10  ' 

CABINET  WARE. 

£.  Erb,  Toledo,  best  dressing  bnreau   $10^ 

B.  Meilink  &  Co.,  Toledo,  sofa   lO' 

B.  W.  Bigby     Co..  Toledo,  lounge,   7( 

B.  Meilink  6l  Co.,  Toledo,  office  chair   % 

B.  W.  Bigby  &,  Co.,  Toledo,  sets  parlor  chairs  !   5 

B.  Meilink     Co.,  Toledo,  center  table   5 

"                 "      set  parlor  fomitnre   20 

"                  "      display  of  furniture   20 

"                 "      display  of  mattresses   5 

Cole,  Nelson  &,  Co.,  Cincinnati,  seats  and  desks  for  schools    3 

B.  Meilink  Sl  Co.,  Toledo,  writing  desks   2 

"                  **      sick  chair  or  couch   3 

Awarding  CoiofirrEE.— H.  N.  Carter,  T.  L.  Clark. 

VEHICLES. 

Merta     Biddle,  Bavenna,  best  two-horse  family  carriage   $30 

"                "       best  one-horse  family  carriage   10 

P.  Van  Ness  &  Son,  Tiffin,  best  top  buggy   10 

L.  B.  Gifford,  Toledo,  best  trotting  wagon   5 

Vfm.  Moore,  Elmore,  best  farm  wagon   10 

J.  P.  Moore,  Fremont,  best  spring  market  wagon   5 

"             "      best  street  goods  wagon   5 

H.  Arms,  Toledo,  best  sleigh   5 


KBPORT  OF  COMMTTTBE. 

We,  the  committee  to  whom  the  examination  and  awarding  of  premiums  on  vehicles 
were  entrusted,  have  performed  this  duty  impartially,  and  trust  our  decisions  will 
meet  the  approval  of  all  unprejudiced  people.  With  due  regard  for  the  good  Judgment 
and  beneficent  intention  of  the  committee  who  have  the  arrangement  of  the  prize  list, 
we  would  recommend  that  hereafter  the  list  be  left  open  to  the  competition  of  the 
world  and  mot  confined  to  the  State.  Bespectfnlly,  etc., 

J.  E.  Gardiner, 
F.  H.  Blbbker, 
B.  F.  MoClung. 

WOODEN-WABE. 


Peppel  &  Co.,  Toledo,  oak  -   9^ 

Awarding  CoMMnTEB— H.  N.  Carter,  T.  L.  Clark. 

CHEMICALS. 

James  Pyle,  New  York  City,  best  Prussian  blue   12 

P.  8.  Pease,  Bufltalo,  N.  T.,  best  linseed  oil   2 


Palaoe  Paint  Company,  Bellefontaine,  O.,  best  white  lead 
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James  Pyle,  New  York  City,  best  display  of  soap   •* 

•*               «*            "       "        potash..  •  ---   ^ 

F.  S.  Pease,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  best  specimen  of  lard  oil   2 

S.  Burwell  &  Co.,  Zanesyille,  best  display  of  writing  fluid   5 

W.  Larter,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  best  display  of  blacking   2 

F.  8.  Pease,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  best  display  of  lubricating  petroleum   5 

"West  &  Truax,  Toledo,  best  display  of  illuminating  non-explosive  mineral  oil  -   85 

-^AwARDiNG  CoMMiiTEB— G.  N.  Abbey,  A.  B.  Rogers. 

GLASS,  CROCKERY,  STONEWARE,  BRICK  AND  TILES. 

J.  Park  Alexander,  Akron,  best  stoneware  ♦  W 

West  &  Truax,  Toledo,  best  plate  glass  Diploma. 

Kerns,  Herdman  6l  Gorsuch,  Zauesyille,  best  window  glass   " 

H.  L.  Phelps,  Toledo,  best  flint  glass   " 

Kerns,  Herdman     Gorsuch,  Zanesville,  best  bottles,  green  glass   " 

"        "  «'  "       best  vials   " 

"        "  "  "       best  demijohns   " 

J.  P.  Alexander,  Akron,  best  fire  bricks   *' 

"  "      best  pressed  brick   " 

"  best  display  of  stoneware   " 

Kerns,  Herdman  6l  Gorsuch,  Zanesville,  best  display  of  glassware  

New  Lisbon  Salt  Co.,  New  Lisbon,  best  barrel  of  common  salt   " 

AWARDIKQ  CoMMrmsK— G.  N.  Abbey,  G.  W.  Galloway. 


FOUETH  DEPARTMENT. 
FARM  PRODUCTS  AND  DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURES. 


FLOUR  AND  GRAIN. 

Canfleld  and  Geeseman,  Fremont,  best  barrel  red  wheat  flour  Diploica  and  |5 

H.  L.  Warriner,  Genoa,  best  two  bushels  white  winter  wheat   10 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  second  best  two  bushels  white  winter  wheat   5 

Jas.  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg,  best  two  bushels  amber  white  winter  wheat   10 

Stephen  Ten  Eyck,  Sylvania,  second  best  two  bushels  amber  white  winter  wheat..  5 

James  Mickens,  Toledo,  best  two  bushels  red  winter  wheat   10 

Thos.  Bennington,  Laporte,  best  sample  spring  wheat,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel..  5 
F.  T.  Penny  well,  Perrysburg,  second  best  sample  spring  wheat,  not  less  than  half  a 

bushel   3 

Geo.  Anderson,  Painesville,  best  sample  rye,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel   5 

"                "             "         oats,      "        "    5 

"                       barley   6 

J.  Birehfield,  Holland,  best  sample  buckwheat,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel   6 

J.  T.  Merriman,  Burton,  best  sample  flax  seed,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel   6 

Coleman  Keeler,  Perrysburg,  best  sample  hops,  not  lees  than  five  pounds   6 

J.  T.  Merriman,  Burton,  timothy  seed,  not  less  than  half  a  bushel   5 

F.  T.  Pennywell,  Perrysburg,  best  sample  clover  seed,  HOt  less  than  half  a  bushel..  6 

J.  Birohfield,  Holland,  best  half  bushel  yellow  com   3 
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E.  Hamilton,  Holluidi  second  besfe  half  bnahel  yellow  corn   (2 

J.  C.  Mesaer,  East  Toledo,  beet  half  bushel  -white  com   3 

E.  Hamilton,  Holland,  second  best  half  bnshel  white  corn   2 

J.  C.  Messer,  East  Toledo,  best  half  bnshel  early  com   3 

W.  Rawle,  Toledo,  second  best  half  bnshel  ei^ly  com   2 

AwAXDTSQ  COHMITTES— Henry  Bidenonr,  Wm.  C.  Fisk,  A.  B.  Bradley. 

BUTTER,  BREAD,  Etc. 

Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Gove,  Whiteford  Centre,  Mich.,  best  lot  ten  ponnds  butter,  in  rolls...  $10 
Mrs.  Susan  Nye,  Toledo,  best  lot  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds  made  in  May  or 

June   10 

J.  C.  Messer,  East  Toledo,  best  twenty-five  pounds  made  in  May  or  June   10 

Wm.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldeburg,  second  beet  lot,  not  less  than  twenty-five  pounds, 

made  in  May  or  June   6 

Wm.  E.  Sprague,  Eeynoldsburg,  best  tub  or  firkin,  not  less  than  fifty  pounds,  made 

at  any  time   20 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Keeney,  LambertsvUle,  Mich.,  second  best  tub  or  firkin,  not  less  than  fifty 

pounds,  made  at  any  time   10 

Wm.  Watson,  Toledo,  best  four  loaves  of  domestic  white  bread   10 

H.  L.  Ffaelps,  Toledo,  best  four  loaves  of  baker's  bread,  not  less  than  48  hours  old..  3 

Worts  &  Co.,  Toledo,  best  crackers,  (butter)   2 

**            "            "          (sweet)   2 

(Boston)   2 

Mrs.  R.  P.  Boody,  Wauseon,  best  domestic  corn  bread   3 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Williams,  Sylvania,  best  domestic  rye  bread   3 

Miss  L.  Curtis,  Painesville,  best  brown  bread   6 

AwABDiNO  COMMiTTEB— J.  N.  Marsh,  A.  W.  Prant,  Mrs.  M.  Church,  Mrs.  R.  C.  Thomp- 
son. 

HONEY,  PRESERVES,  PICKLES,  Etc. 

S.  P.  Shipley,  Olena,  best  ten  pounds  honey   $5 

Lyman  MiUer,  Clyde,  second  best  ten  pounds  honey   3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  best  canned  tomatoes   3 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg,  best  canned  blackberries   3 

raspberries   3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  best  canned  peaches   3 

'**                   "         pears   3 

Mefford     Boalt,  Norwalk,  best  canned  apples   3 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg,  best  canned  quinces   ,  3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  best  canned  cherries   3 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg,  best  canned  gooseberries   3 

currants   3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  largest  and  best  variety  of  canned  fmits   10 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg,  largest  and  best  variety  of  pickles   10 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead,  largest  and  best  variety  of  Jellies   10 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg,  largest  and  best  variety  of  preserves   10 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead,  best  peach  jelly   3 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  preserved  quinces   3 

Mn.  B.  A.  Bishop,  Toledo,  best  preserved  peaches   3 

Mn.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead,  best  preserved  apples  -   3 

A.  A.  Swope,  Philadelphia,  Penn.,  best  preserved  plums   3 

M.  R.  Johnston,  Toledo,  best  tomato  catsup   3 

Mbb.  H.  a.  Robb,  Olmstead,  best  cucumber  catsup   3 
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Hefford  &  Boalt,  Norwalk,  best  pickled  oacumbers  

Kn.  M.  A.  Bobb,  Olmsteiftd,  best  pickled  peaches   ^ 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Sprague,  Eeynoldebarg,  best  pickled  tomatoes   3^ 

"                     "              "           walnuts   8 

"                     "             "          butternuts   S 

*<                     "             **          mangoes  and  melons   8 

"                     "              "           onions   3 

Jas.  W.  Ross,  PenysbuTg,  best  pickled  gherkins   3 

Mrs*  W.  B.  Sprague,  Beynoldeburg,  best  specimen  of  portable  soups   3 

H.  H.  G.  Smith,  Toledo,  best  gallon  maple  syrup   5- 

H.  H.  Q.  Smith,  Toledo,  best  ten  pounds  maple  sugar   5 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  appointed  to  examine  articles  and  award  premiuma 
in  Entry  Book  No.  44,  haye  performed  the  labor  and  awarded  the  premiums,  as  noted  in 
the  margin  in  this  book.  We  would  call  the  attention  of  the  Board  to  a  new  process  of 
preserving  fhiits,  by  Mefford  &  Boalt,  of  Norwalk,  0.,  specimens  were  on  exhibitioa 
which  were  very  fine,  but  not  quite  equal  in  flavor  to  those  canned  by  the  usual  process, 
but  we  desire  that  this  new  principle  be  more  thoroughly  tested,  and  examined  by  more 
experienced  and  competent  judges. 

Mrs.  JnuA  A.  Maluet, 

Samuel  Blanchard, 

Mrs.  Esther  A.  Blanchard. 


POTATOES. 

J.  C.  Messer,  East  Toledo,  best  half  bushel  Neshannock  potatoes   ^ 

M.  McMillan,  Toledo,  best  half  bushel  white  peach-low  potatoes   5^ 

M.  B.  Johnston,  Toledo,  best  half  bushel  Jersey  peach-blow  potatoes   & 

M.  McMillan,  Toledo,  best  half  bushel  Prince  Albert  potatoes   5 

Jas.  W.  Boss,  Perrysburg,  best  half  bushel  Buckeye  potatoes   6 

Wm.  F.  Chambers,  Toledo,  best  bushel  Garnet  Chili  potatoes   & 

Thos.  Bushnell,  Hayesville,  best  half  bushel  early  Goodrich  potatoes   6- 

J.  L.  McCoUy,  Tontogany,  best  half  bushel  early  Harrison  potatoes   & 

B.  Gamer,  East  Toledo,  best  and  earliest  potatoes   10 

A.  B.  Bradley,  Maumee  City,  best  half  bushel  of  any  other  variety   3 

W.  B.  Morrison,  Toledo,  best  ten  varieties  of  Irish  potatoes    10 

John  Borton,  West  Unity,  best  half  bushel  sweet  potatoes  .'.   5 


report  of  committee. 
The  undersigned,  having  carefully  examined  the  potatoes  entered  for  competition,, 
find  the  same  to  be  unusually  fine  and  numerous.  We  find  one-half  bushel  Early  Bose 
entered  by  Mefford  &  Boalt,  which  are  very  large  and  fine  and  entitled  to  a  premium^ 
but  no  written  statement  presented. 

Martin  Warner, 
Geo.  D.  Treat, 
j.  i.  povbll. 

lb  ike  suae  Board  of  Agrimlture  of  the  State  of  Ohio  : 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  purchased  of  George  W.  Best,  of  Utica,  State  of  New  York,, 
last  spring,  one  pound  of  Early  Bose  potato,  from  which  I  have  raised  two  hundred  and 
forty  pounds,  (240  lbs.)  of  potatoes ;  the  half  bushel  herewith  presented  being  part  of 
the  same. 

B.  Garner. 

Toledo,  O.,  September  15th,  1868. 
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State  of  Ohio,  Luotu  oMiiity,  m  .* 

On  this  ]5tli  day  of  Septembert  1868,  personally  appeared  before  me,  Richard  Qamer, 
-who  signed  the  foregoing  statement,  who  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says 
tkat  the  statement  therein  contained  is  tme. 

Abnold  McMahon, 
Notary  Publuit  Lucat  Co,,  0. 

To  ike  State  Board  of  Agrumlture  of  the  State  of  Ohio  : 

I  hereby  certify,  that  in  May,  1868, 1  purchased  of  B.  K.  Bliss  Son,  of  New  York 
City,  one  poond  of  Early  Bose  potatoes.  I  planted  them  by  single  (61)  eyes,  upon  the 
23d  day  of  May,  npon  130  square  feet  of  heayy  loam  clay  soil,  drained  and  heavily 
manured.  In  June  I  cut  off  61  tops,  made  green  cuttings  of  them,  and  rooted  from  them 
60  plants,  which  I  planted  in  July,  in  common  heayy  loam,  cropped  three  years 
previously,  twice  with  com  and  once  with  potatoes  and  without  any  manure  upon 
those  crops,  these  sixty  plants  run  a  cultivator  through  them  twice  and  hoed  them  up 
once.  In  90  days  I  dug  the  first  planting — was  all  matured,  and  the  tops  yellow  and 
dried  up— yield,  76  pounds,  washed  clean.  In  73  days  the  frost  killed  the  tops  of 
the  second  planting  from  cuttings— yield,  48  pounds,  washed  clean.  My  object  was 
to  get  a  farm  yield,  with  ordinary  cultivation,  upon  ordinary  soil.  The  quality  boiled 
and  baked  is  good,  dry  and  mealy — better  boiled  than  roasted — ^the  half  bushel  here- 
with presented  for  your  inspection  being  part  of  the  above  crop. 

State  qf  Ohio,  Lucas  county,  ss  : 

Be  it  remembered,  that  on  this  33d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  1868,  before  me,  the  sub- 
scriber, a  Notary  Public,  in  and  for  the  county  and  State  aforesaid,  William  R.  Morrison, 
who  being  duly  sworn,  according  to  law,  says  the  facts  and  statements  set  forth  in  the 
'vrtthin  statement  are  true,  as  he  verily  believes. 

Wm.  R.  Morrison. 
Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  on  the  day  and  year  above  written. 

J.  A.  Chase, 
Notary  PitdUo. 


VEGETABLES. 

Peter  Holloway,  Moudova,  best  6  carrots   |3 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  3  long  blood  beets   3 

Robt.  H.  Freeman,  Toledo,  best  6  turnip  beets   3 

Jas.  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg,  best  6  sugar  beets  *.   3 

John  McMillan,  Hickory,  best  peck  of  tomatoes   5 

Geo.  Powers  &  Sons,  Perrysburg,  best  display  of  tomatoes  in  variety  and  quality  ..  5 

J.  C.  Messer,  East  Toledo,  best  3  drumhead  cabbages   3 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  3  heads  of  red  Dutch  cabbage   2 

Robt.  Freeman,  Toledo,  best  3  heads  of  any  other  variety   3 

M.  R.  Johnson,  Toledo,  best  3  heads  of  cauliflower   3 

John  Dan,  East  Toledo,  pest  half  peck  of  red  onions   3 

M.  Brown,  Toledo,  best  half  peck  of  yellow  onions   3 

M.  McMillan,  Toledo,  best  half  peck  of  white  onions   3 

W.  R.  Spragme,  Reynoldsburg,  best  display  of  onions  in  variety  and  quality   6 

"                  **          best  half  peck  of  peppers  for  pickling   3 

"          best  display  of  peppers  in  variety  and  quality  S 

E.  8.  Willard,  Cleveland,  best  13  roots  of  salsify   3 

John  Cole,  Toledo,  best  6  stalks  of  celery   3 

C.  B.  Holloway,  Monclova,  best  marrow  squashes   3 

B.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  Hubbard  squashes   8 

W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  beet  3  winter  crook-neck  squashes   3 
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Peter  Hollo  way,  Monclova,  best  California  sqaaeh   $3 

Tho8.  BaBhnell,  Haysville,  best  display  of  sqaashes  in  variety  and  quality   2 

Qeo,  B.  Brown,  Toledo,  best  display  of  pumpkins  in  variety  and  quality   5 

£.  S.  Willard,  best  dozen  sweet  com,  greeu   3 

Geo.  Powers,  Perrysburg,  best  display  of  sweet  com,  in  variety  and  quality,  green 

or  dry   5 

D.  C.  Bichmond,  Sandusky,  best  3  mountain  sweet  watermelons   3 

"                "        best  3  watermelons  of  any  variety   3 

W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  3  green-fleshed  muskmelons   3 

"                "            best  3  yellow-fleshed  muskmelons   2 

*'                            best  and  greatest  display  of  melons  of  all  varieties  .  5 

"      *          "            best  6  cucumbers   1 

**                            best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  in  pod   2 

James  Dunipace,  Perrysburg,  best  half  peck  white  beans,  dry   2 

W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  half  peck  of  kidney  bush  beans,  in  pod   2 

"                **           best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry   1 

"                "            best  half  peck  of  garden  peas,  dry   2 

"                "            best  and  greatest  variety  of  peas,  dry   3 

E.  S.  Willard,  Cleveland,  best  half  peck  gherkin  cucumbers   2 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  3  purple  egg-plants   2 


Wm.  Mohr,  Toledo,  best  and  greatest  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one  ezhibiter .  25 

RSPORT  OF  COMMITTEB. 

The  undersigned  committee  on  Vegetables  having  performed  the  duty  imposed  upon 
them,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  submit  the  following  report : 

It  affords  us  pleasure  to  say  that  the  exhibition  of  articles  submitted  to  our  inspec- 
tion has  been  large  and  of  superior  quality,  and  we  have  in  no  case  awarded  premiums 
to  any  article  which  can  be  considered  in  any  sense  inferior.  Our  awards  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Best  6  carrots,  Peter  Hollo  way,  Monclova;  best  3  blood  beets,  D.  C.  Richmond,  San- 
dusky; best  6  turnip  beets,  Robt.  W.  Freeman,  Toledo ;  best  6  sugar  beets,  James  W. 
Ross,  Perrysburg;  best  peck  of  tomatoes,  John  McMillan,  Hickory;  best  display  of  to- 
matoes, Geo.  Powers  &  Son,  Perrysburg ;  best  3  dmmhead  cabbages,  J.  C.  Messer,  £. 
Toledo ;  best  3  heads  red  Dutch  cabbage,  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky ;  best  3  heads  of 
any  other  variety,  Robt.  Freeman,  Toledo ;  best  3  heads  cauliflower,  M.  R.  Johnson, 
Toledo ;  best  peck  red  onions,  John  Dan,  E.  Toledo ;  best  half  peck  yellow  onions,  M. 
Brown  Toledo:  best  half  peck  white  onions,  M.  McMillan,  Toledo ;  best  display  of 
onions,  M.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg ;  best  half  peck  peppers,  W.  R.  Sprague,  ReynokLs- 
burg ;  best  display  of  peppers,  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg ;  best  celery,  John  Cole, 
Toledo;  best  salsify,  E.  S.  Willard,  Cleveland;  best  Hubbard  squash,  D.  C.  Richmond, 
Sandusky ;  best  marrow  squashes,  C.  B.  HoUoway,  Monclova ;  best  3  crook-neck  squashes, 
W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg;  best  California  (properly  French)  squash,  Peter  Hollo- 
way,  Monclova ;  best  display  of  squashes  in  variety  and  quality,  Thos.  Bushnell.  Hays- 
ville;  best  display  of  pumpkins,  Geo.  B.  Brown,  Toledo;  best  sweet  com,  £.  S.  Wil- 
lard, Cleveland ;  best  display  of  sweet  com,  Geo.  Powers,  Perrysburg ,  best  mountain 
sweet  watermelon,  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky ;  best  3  watermelons  of  other  varieties, 
D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky ;  best  green-fleshed  muskmelon,  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynolds- 
burg; best  yellow-fleshed  muskmelon,  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg;  best  display  of 
melons,  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg ;  best  6  cucumbers,  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynolds- 
burg; best  half  peck  Lima  beans,  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg ;  best  half  peck  white 
beans,  dry,  J.  Dunipace,  Perrysburg ;  best  kidney  bush  beans,  W.  R.  Sprague,*  Reynolds- 
burg ;  best  half  peck  field  peas,  dry,  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg ;  best  peck  garden 
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peas,  W.  B.  Spraipie,  Eeynoldsbiirg ;  best  yariety  of  peas,  W.  B.  Spra^e,  Eeynolds- 
bnrg;  best  half  peck  gherkins,  E.  S.  Willard,  Cleveland ;  best  3  purple  egg-plants,  D. 
C.  Richmond,  Sandusky ;  best  and  greatest  yariety  of  vegetables,  W.  Mohr,  Toledo. 

We  also  commend,  as  about  equal  with  those  to  which  first  premiums  are  awarded, 
Hubbard  squashes  by  J.  Reynolds,  Hickory,  and  in  display  of  variety  and  quality  of 
Tegetables  by  D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted, 

W.  C.  Eari^ 
Obo.  Bbrkuss, 
B.  F.  McCLVNa. 

QBASSES  AND  GBASS  SEEDS. 

Not  labeled,  and  not  a  sufficient  number  of  meadow  or  pasture  grasses  to  merit  the 
premium  (only  one  entry). 

M.  B.  Bateham, 
H.  N.  Cartbr, 
F.  J.  Obukgkr. 

CHEESE— DOMESTIC  MANUFACTURE. 


L.  H.  Fowler,  Munson,  Qeauga  county,  best  cheese,  one  year  old  and  over  (10 

'*  "  best  and  largest  lot   20 

"  "  "  best  cheese  under  one  year  old   10 

A.  Gates,  Toledo,  second  best  cheese  under  one  year  old   5 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

Tour  committee  have  examined  the  different  entries  in  this  class,  and  are  gratified  to 
be  able  to  report  that  they  find  all  the  cheese  examined  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and 
creditable  to  the  dairy  interest  of  Ohio. 

Abel  Krum, 
Albert  Buskirk. 

FACTORY  BiADE. 


8.  £.  &  H.  N.  Carter,  Painesville,  best  cheese  one  year  old  and  over  f  10 

best  and  largest  lot   20 

"  best  cheese  under  one  year  old   10 

James  Bell,  Chagrin  Falls,  second  best  cheese  under  one  year  old   5 


REPORT  OF  committee. 

Your  committee  found  on  exhibition  three  lots  of  cheese,  all  of  exceUent  quality,  fifty 
of  which,  by  S.  E.     H.  N.  Carter,  are  of  very  excellent  and  uniform  quality. 

Geo.  Anderson, 
N.  B.  Jenkins, 
Abel  Krum. 

SWEEPSTAKES  ON  CHEESE. 
8.E.&H.N.Carter,Palnesnrille,  for  the  best  andlargestdisplay  of  cheese..  .Silver  Mbi>. 

REPORT  OF  committee. 

Your  eommittee  award  to  Messrs.  S.  E.  H.  N.  Carter,  sweepstakes  on  the  best  and 
largest  lot  of  oheese. 

^  N.  B.  Jenkins, 

A.  D.  Hall, 
C.  H.  Harmon. 
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SADDLERS*  AND  SHOEMAKERS'  WARE  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ARTICLES. 

R.  Biddleman,  Toledo,  best  traveling  tnuik   $5 

"      best  carpet  sack   8 

A.  H.  Cooper,  Milan,  best  set  of  carriage  harness   S 

Moore  &  Cole,  Toledo,  best  set  of  farm  harness   5 

Hnbbard,  Qraves  &  Co.,  Toledo,  best  display  of  leather   5 

Moore  &  Cole,  Toledo,  best  display  of  saddles  and  bridles   & 

"            "      best  display  of  hames   3 

Waohter  Brothers,  Toledo,  best 'pair  gents'  dress  shoes   2 

"                 *•                  Congress  gaiters   2 

ladies' gaiters   1 

"                 "           '*         "     slippers   1 

bootees   1 

Jnlios  T.  Fry,  Toledo,  best  display  of  boand  account  books   5 

Clafiin  &  Campbell,  Perrysbnrg,  best  display  of  paper   5 

Rickey     Stebbins,  Toledo,  best  display  of  paper  hangings  and  borders   3 

J.  A.  Corbnsier,  Toledo,  best  soft  hat   2 

J.  T.  Sweet,  Perrysbnrg,  best  display  of  bnok  gloves  and  mittens   3 

J.  A.  Corbnsier  &,  Co.,  Toledo,  best  display  of  ladies'  furs   3 

"                  "           •*             gloves  and  mittens   3 

M.  Seyler,  Toledo,  best  fnr  robe   ^ 

Awarding  CoMMriTEE— S.  Bement,  W.  W.  Whitney,  John  J.  Manor. 

TEXTILE  FABRICS  AND  MATERIALS  OF  WHICH  THEY  ARE  MADE. 

0 

HOUSEHOLD  FABBICS. 

Mrs.  M.  Chnroh,  Fainesville,  best  pair  of  woolen  blankets   1^ 

Miss  Lottie  Robb,  Olmstead,  second  best  pair  of  woolen  blankets   3 

Mrs.  M.  Chnrch,  Fainesville,  best  ten  yards  of  flannel   1^ 

Miss  Lottie  Robb,  Olmstead,  second  best  ten  yards  of  flannel   S 

Mrs.  George  Anderson,  Fainesville,  best  woolen  carpet,  flfteen  yards   ^ 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead,  second  best  woolen  carpet,  flfteen  yards   ^ 

"               "       best  ten  yards  of  linen  diaper   6 

J.  B.  Thorp,  Warrensville,  best  ten  yards  of  kersey   ^ 

Mrs.  M.  Chnrch,  Fainesville,  best  pair  of  kersey  blankets   ^ 

Miss  E.  Curtis,  Fainesville,  best  rag  carpet,  fifteen  yards   1® 

Robert  MoColley,  Tontogany,  second  best  rag  carpet,  fifteen  yards   ^ 

Mrs.  Downer,  Bryan,  best  hearth  rug    ^ 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Davis,  Toledo,  second  best  hearth  rug   ^ 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Carey,  Napoleon,  best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings   ^ 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  second  best  pair  woolen  knit  stockings   ^ 

"           best  pair  of  cotton  knit  socks   ^ 

Mrs.  M.  Chnrch,  Fainesville,  second  best  pair  of  cotton  knit  socks   ^ 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  pair  woolen  knit  socks   ' 

Mrs.  M.  Church,  Fainesville,  second  best  pair  of  woolen  knit  socks   ^ 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  p%ir  of  linen  knit  socks   ' 

Mrs.  Lee  Moore,  Bowling  Green,  second  best  pair  of  linen  knit  socks   ^ 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  best  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings   ^ 

Martha  Kellogg,  Hickory,  Lucas  county,  second  best  pair  of  cotton  knit  stockings. .  1 

Mrs.  J.  T.  Merriman,  Burton,  best  pound  of  linen  sewing  thread   ' 

Mrs.  Geo.  Haines,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  woolen  Mnge  mittens   ' 
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lira.  M.  Chnroh,  Painesville,  seooDd  best  pair  of  woolen  fringe  mittens   |1 

Mra.  Qeo.  Haines,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  woolen  mittens   2 

Mrs.  Lee  Moore,  Bowling  Green,  second  best  pair  of  woolen  mittens   1 

Mias  May  Phillips,  Toledo,  second  best  pair,  by  misses  under  twelve  years  of  age.. .  1 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Robb,  Olmstead,  best  worsted  knit  stockings   2 

MiB.  M.  Ghnrch,  PainesYille,  best  stocking  yam   2 

J.  B.  Thorp,  Warrensyille,  best  woolen  shawl   2 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Bobb,  Olmstead,  best  mill  bag   2 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Beynoldsborg,  woolen  knit  shirt   2 

Mn.  y.  Brann,  Toledo,  best  foot  mats   ""2 

Mrs.  Dr.  Jnngblnt,  Toledo,  best  knit  bed  spread  t   2 

LfOniBa  Hines,  Toledo,  best  wove  bed  spread   2 

J.  T.  Merriman,  Bnrton,  best  ten  pounds  of  dressed  flax   5 

"             "      best  five  pounds  of  flax  yam     5 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Spragne,  Beynoldsburg,  best  gentleman's  shirt   2 

AwAKBiNG  GOMMiTTEB— D.  W.  Harris,  Mrs.  Col.  W.  H.  Qibson,  Mrs.  R.  R.  McHeens. 

NEEDLE  WORK,  EMBROIDERY,  Etc. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Isherwood,  Toledo,  best  ottoman  covej   $3 

Mra.  W.  Wilmington,  Toledo,  best  fancy  chair  work  with  needle   3 

Miss  Kate  £.  Shounker,  Toledo,  best  fancy  chair  cushion  and  back   3 

Miss  C.  H.  Coy,  Toledo,  best  crochet  shawl   2 

Mra.  D.  S.  Canfleld,  Fremont,  best  worked  shawl   3 

Miss  Emma  Van  Deman,  Delaware,  best  lace  cape   3 

Miss  Mary  E.  Horton,  Piqua,  best  lamp  stand  mat   2 

Miss  Emma  Sharp,  Fremont,  best  ornamental  needle  work   3 

Miss  Emma  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  sUk  embroidery   3 

Mra.  A.  W.  Oleason,  Toledo,  best  embroidered  sofa  cushion   2 

Mra.  W.  S.  Waite,  Toledo,  best  embroidered  mantilla   3 

Mra.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg,  best  embroidered  table-spread   2 

Mra.  W.  S.  Waite,  Toledo,  best  embroidered  children's  clothes   3 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Spragne,  Reynoldsburg,  best  embroidered  underaleeves   2 

Mra.  S.  Cleveland,  Toledo,  best  embroidered  handkerchief   2 

Miss  Emma  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  chenille  embroidery   3 

Mn.  H.  E.  Gary,  Napoleon,  best  embroidery  with  beads   3 

Miss  Frank  Foster,  Toledo,  best  tetting  collar   3 

Miss  Emma  Van  Deman,  Delaware,  best  worked  veil   2 

Mn.  B.  P.  Boody,  Wauseon,  best  worked  handkerchief  «   2 

Sherwood,  Barker  &  Co.,  Toledo,  best  yelvet  bonnet   3 

Mn.  P.  W.  Higby,  Toledo,  best  straw  bonnet   2 

Miss  Mary  Hewitt,  Toledo,  best  variety  of  linen  embroideries   3 

Mis.  F.  W.  Higby,  Toledo,  best  group  of  artificial  flowera   3 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Smith,  Toledo,  best  variety  of  artificial  flowera   3 

Mn.  D.  M.  Brelsford,  Columbus,  specimen  of  wax  flowera....   2 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  best  group  of  wax  flowers   3 

Mn.  Henry  Bennett,  Toledo,  best  specimen  of  wax  fruit   2 

J.  N.  Straight,  Manhattan,  best  specimen  of  moss  or  lichen  work   3 

Benjamin  Wilson,  Toledo,  best  specimen  of  cane  work   3 

Miss  L.  S.  Hinds,  Sylvania,  best  specimen  of  shell  work   3 

H.  E.  Carey,  Napoleon,  best  specimen  of  braid  work   2 
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Geo.  Turner,  Toledo,  best  embroidered  picture  

Mrs.  J.  Crowell,  Toledo,  best  white  quilt  

Mrs.  Nelson  Sabin,  Millbory,  Wood  coonty,  best  worked  quilt   3 

lirs.  E.  Lockwood,  Maomee  City,  best  silk  qailt   3 

Mrs.  M.  Bnndell,  Delta,  best  patchwork  qnilt   3 

Mrs.  Wm.  Baker,  Toledo,  best  children's  afgan   2 


BIPOBT  OF  COMMITTISE. 

The  display  in  this  department  was  of  superior  quality,  and  largely  represented  in 
numbers.  Some  articles  found  should  have  been  in  the  list  of  non-«numerated  articles ; 
such  we  have  commended  as  worthy  of  note.  The  balance  we  followed  the  direction 
found  in  the  premium  list,  and  marked  them  accordingly  by  giving  the  first  premium. 

JoHK  G.  Gross, 

Miss  Mary  £.  Horton, 

Miss  Abdib  Pbturson. 


SILK  AND  MILL  FABRICS. 

Washington  Woolen  Mills,  Maumee  City,  best  ten  yards  of  cassimere   f  10 

Tiffin  Woolen  Mills,  Tiffin,  best  ten  yards  of  satinet   10 

"              "     best  ten  yards  of  tweed   5 

"               "     best  ten  yards  of  flannel   5 

Washington  Woolen  Mills,  Maumee  City,  best  ten  yards  of  kersey   5 

"                "                "          best  woolen  shawl   5 

Awarding  Committes.->F.  D.  Skinner,  Chas.  Calahan,  Y.  G.  Gross. 

SEWING  AND  KNITTING  MACHINES. 

Hulbert  Brothers  (Lamb's  Family  Machine),  17  West  Fourth  street,  Cincinnati, 

best  knitting  machine  ;.   |10 

D.  B.  Underbill,  Toledo,  (Howe*s)  best  sewing  machine  for  manufacturing  purposes.  10 

Geo.  E.  Pennell,  agent,  Toledo,  (Florence)  best  sewing  machine  for  family  use   10 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTBB. 

The  undersigned  committee  on  investigation  of  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  have 
performed  that  duty  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  and  after  carefhlly  inyestigating  the 
work  of  the  different  machines,  find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  give  due  examination.  We 
find  the  Florence  machine,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  machine  for  fSunily  purposes,  and 
therefore  award  to  it  the  first  premium. 

We  also  commend  the  American  Combination  and  Button-hole  Worker  as  being  wor- 
thy of  further  consideration,  and  commend  it  to  the  notice  of  the  public. 

We  also  award  to  the  Howe  machine  the  honor  of  the  premium  as  the  best  manufac- 
turing machine. 

Joe.  Rauston, 

Mrs.  M  a.  B.  Townshbnd, 

Miss  A.  D.  Peltok, 

Mrs.  C.  Cone, 

B.  F.  McClung. 
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FIFTH  DBPAETMENT. 
HORTICULTURAL  PRODUCTS. 

FLOWERS. 

Lenk  A  Co.>  Toledo,  best  floral  ornament   ^5 

*'  <•      best  and  most  beautifolly  arranged  basket  of  flowers  for  table .  3 

AWABDIHO  CoMMnTBE.^Kr8.  John  Fit^,  Mrs.  Dr.  Bricker,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Warren. 

PROFESSIONAL  LIST— STOVE  AND  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS. 

Lenk  &  Co.,  Toledo,  Best  collection  of  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  variety  and 
growth  being  taken  into  consideration  |X5 

Lenk  &  Co.,  Toledo,  second  best  collection  of  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  variety 
and  growth  being  taken  into  consideration   10 

Leak     Co.,  Toledo,  best  specimen  plant  in  or  ont  of  bloom   3 

"           "       "   collection  of  not  less  than  ten  varieties  of  variegated 
leaved  plants   5 

Lenk  &  Co.,  Toledo,  second  best  collection  of  not  less  than  ten  varieties  of  varie- 
gated leaved  plants    3 

Henry  Philipps,  Toledo,  best  collection  of  aloes  and  cactus  in  pots   2 

"  "  ferns  and  lycopodinms   3 

AwABi>iNO  CoMMriTBE.— Miss  Ada  Breed,  Miss  Julia  Fitch,  Mr.  John  Dewitt. 

CUT  FLOWERS. 

James  Yidk,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  largest  and  best  collection  of  dahlias,  not  less  than 

twenty-four  named  varieties   |5 

Lenk  A.  Co.,  Toledo,  second  largest  and  best  collection  of  dahlias,  not  less  than 

twenty-four  named  varieties   3 

Lenk  A.  Co.,  Toledo,  best  twelve  varieties  of  dahlias   3 

"           "     largest  and  best  collection  of  roses,  named  varieties   5 

Geo.  Powers     Sons,  Perrysburg,  largest  and  best  collection  of  verbenas,  named 

varieties    3 

Geo.  Powers     Sons,  Perrysburg,  best  twelve  distinctly  named  varieties   3 

Lenk     Co.,  Toledo,  second  best  twelve  distinctly  named  varieties   1 

James  Tick,  Rochester,  largest  and  best  collection  of  pholzes,  named  varieties   2 

"              "       best  display  of  asters   2 

<«              "          "           "     gladiolus   3 

**              "          "           "    coxcombs  and  amaranths   2 

**  "       best  and  greatest  display  of  cut  flowers  in  variety  and 

quality,  other  than  the  abeve   5 

Lenk  A  Co.,  Toledo,  best  pair  of  parlor  boquets,  any  style   2 

STOVE  AND  GREEN-HOUSE  PLANTS— AMATEUR  LIST. 
Mis.  M.  Church,  Painesville,  largest  and  best  collection  of  dahlias,  not  lees  than 

twenty-four  named  varieties   |5 

Mis.  M.  Church,  Painesville,  best  twelve  varieties  of  dahlias   3 

«                   *'        largest  and  best  collection  of  roses,  named  varieties..  3 

"                   "        best  twelve  roses   3 

"                   "        best  display  of  gladiolus     3 
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Miss  Ada  Spragne,  Beynoldsbnrg,  best  display  of  coxcombs  and  amaranths   |2 

Mrs.  M.  Cliiirch,  PainesyiUe,  best  and  greatest  display  of  cut  flowers  in  variety  and 

qnallty,  other  than  above   5 

Hiss  Ada  Spragne,  Beynoldsburg,  second  best  display  of  cnt  flow^  in  variety  and 

quality,  other  than  above   3 

Miss  Ada  Spragne,  best  collection  of  not  less  than  twenty  varieties   15 

Caroline  Cone,  Toledo,  best  collection  of  gloxineas  and  achimenes   2 

Awarding  Committee  —Mrs.  S.  8.  Bonghton,  Miss  Josephine  Elipparl,  Mise  Mary 
Kitchen,  Rev.  W.  W.  Willlans. 

PRUrrS  GROWN  IN  OHIO. 

APPLES. 

James  Dnnipace,  Ferrysbnrg,  best  six  varieties  $12 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sanda6ky,  second  best  six  varieties   6 

Geo.  Powers,  Perrysburg,  best  approved  variety  not  before  described   3 

Henry  Hefflebower,  Monclova,  second  best  approved  new  variety   2 

O.  C.  Wilson,  Hickory,  Lncas  county,  best  three  varieties  of  large  size  and'  beanty 

to  rule   5 

H.  Hefflebower,  Monclova,  second  best  three  varieties  of  large  size  and  beanty  to 

rule   3 

H.  Hefflebower,  Monclova,  best  three  varieties  of  market  apples,  profit  to  rule   5 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  second  best  three  varieties  of  market  apples,  profit  to 

rule   3 

Geo.  Powers,  Perrysburg,  beet  variety  of  dessert  apples,  quality  to  rule   5 

James  Dnnipace,  Perrysburg,  second  best  variety  of  dessert  apples,  quality  to  rule  3 
H.  Hefflebower,  Monclova,  best  and  most  handsomely  arraged  basket  of  apples,  not 

less  than  one  peck,  and  made  up  of  not  less  than  six  varieties   6 

R.  C.  Thompson,  Sylvania,  second  best  and  most  handsomely  arranged  basket  of 
apples,  containing  not  less  than  one  peck,  and  made  up  of  not  less  than  six  varie- 
ties   3 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  not  less  than  fifteen 

varieties,  by  professional  fruit  growers  or  nurserymen   15 

H.  Hefflebower,  Monclova,  second  best  display  in  variety  and  quality,  not  less  than 

fifteen  varieties,  by  professional  fruit  growers  or  nurserymen   10 

Awarding  Committsb.— S.  B.  Marshall,  Giles  Boalt,  H.  B.  Lum. 

WINTER  APPLES. 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  ten  varieties  grown  by  professional  growers  $15 

A.  B.  Strother,  Findlay,  second  best  ten  varieties  by  professional  growers   10 

H.  Hefflebower,  Monclova,  best  five  plates  of  large  apples,  size  and  beauty  to  rule..  10 
D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  second  best  five  plates  of  large  apples,  size  and  beauty 

to  rule   7 

James  Dnnipace,  Perrysburg,  best  six  varieties,  profit  to  rule   12 

A.  B.*  Strother,  Findlay,  second  best  six  varieties,  profit  to  rule   8 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  basket  of  ten  varieties,  not  less  than  one  half  bushel  10 
H.  H.  G.  Smith,  Toledo,  second  best  basket  of  ten  varieties,  not  less  than  one  half 

bushel  7 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  display  of  thirty  varieties  grown  by  amateur  30 

James  Dnnipace,  Perrysburg,  second  best  display  of  not  less  than  thirty  varieties, 

grown  by  an  amateur,  variety  to  rule  20 

A.  W.  Maddocks,  Toledo,  bept  display  of  not  less  than  thirty  varieties,  grown  by  a 

professional  grower,  variety  and  quality  to  rule  20 
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H.  Hefflebomt,  Monolova,  second  best  display  of  not  less  tb&n  thirty  yarieties, 

grown  by  a  professional  grower,  yariety  and  quality  to  rule. ..'  |20' 

A.  B.  Steotker,  Findlay,  best  plate  of  six  Baldwins   3 

"  "      best  plate  of  six  Belleflowers  ^.  3- 

P.  J.  Pelton,  Fostoria,  best  plate  of  six  Belmonts   2" 

James  Dnnipaoe,  Perrysbnrg,  best  plate  of  six  Canada  Beds  : .  2 

H.  H«fflebower,  Monclova,  best  plate  of  six  Fallan waters   2 

A.  B.  Strother,  Findlay,  best  plate  of  six  Jonathans   2* 

"  **      best  plate  of  six  King  of  Tompkins  Connty   2 

P.  J.  Pelton,  Fostoria,  best  plate  of  sf^  Northern  Spies   2^' 

D.  C.  Blchmond,  Sandnsky,  best  plate  of  six  Ohio  Nonpareils   3* 

S.  C.  Thompson,  Sylyania,  best  plate  of  six  Peck's  Pleasant   2 

A.  B.  Strother,  Findlay,  best  plate  of  six  Esopus  Spitzenberg    2 

P.  J.  Pelton,  Fostoria,  best  plate  of  six  Rambos   2 

B.  C.  Thompson,  Sylrania,  best  plate  of  six  Rhode  Island  Greenings   2 

A.  B.  Strother,  Findlay,  best  pjate  of  six  Borne  Beanties   2 

Thomas  Bnshnell,  HaysTille,  best  plate  of  six  Roxbnry  Bnssets   2 

A.  B.  Strother,  Findlay,  best  six  plates  of  White  Pippins   2  • 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTBB. 

Tonr  committee  desire  to  report  themselves  highly  gratified  with  the  large  and  va-  - 
ried  collection  of  apples,  in  a  season  which  has  been  especially  nnfayorable  thronghont 
our  State.  It  is  also  a  matter  of  congratulation,  that  among  so  many  hundred  sped-  - 
mens  they  are  all  so  generally  correctly  named. 

M.  H.  Lswxg;^ 
Chas.  PoW£R8^ 
O.  D.  Ford. 


PEACHES. 

J.  C.  Smith,  Berlinyille,  best  six  varieties  of  not  less  than  six  each  |10 ' 

D.  C.  Richmond,  best  three  varieties  of  not  less  than  six  eaeh   6 

J.  C.  Smith,  Berlinville,  second  best  three  varieties  of  not  less  than  three  each   :) 

"  "        best  plate  of  one  variety  1   3 

ThoB.  Boshnell.  Haysville,  second  best  plate  of  one  variety   2 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  best  display  of  not  less  than  twelve  varieties,  grown  by 

an  amateur,  quality  to  govern  2Q/ 

PEARS. 

Geo.  Powers  &  Son,  Perrysburg,  best  three  varieties  of  summer  and  fall  pears  ffi 

A.  Fahnestock,  Toledo,  second  best  three  varieties  of  summer  and  fall  pears   3* 

E.  8.  Willard,  Cleveland,  best  five  varieties  of  summer  and  fall  pears   i(y 

A.  Fahnestock,  Toledo,  second  best  five  varieties  of  s  immer  and  fUl  pears  & 

"  "      best  ten  varieties  of  fall  and  winter  pears  20 


Geo  Powers  &>  Son,  Perrysburg,  second  best  ten  varieties  of  fiedl  and  winter  pears. .  10 

A.  FUinestock,  Toledo,  best  half  peck  of  Seckels   5 

Au  W.  Haddocks,  Toledo,  second  best  half  peck  of  Seckels   3 

A.  Fahnestock,  Toledo,  best  half  peck  of  Bartletts  [   \  [  5 

Geo.  D.  Treat,  East  Toledo,  second  best  half  peck  of  Bartletts   2 

E.  8.  Willard,  Cleveland,  best  plate  of  Seckels    2 

James  Dunipace,  Perrysburg,  best  plate  of  Bartletts   2 

Z.  Phillips  &  Son,  Berlin  Heights,  best  plate  of  Flemish  Beauties   2 

A«  Fahnestock,  Toledo,  best  plate  of  Looisa  Bonne  de  Jersey   2 

**              "      best  plate  of  Onondagas   2 
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Geo.  Powers  &  Son,  Perryeburg,  best  plate  of  Benrre  Diel  $2 

E.  S.  Williams,  Cleveland,  best  plate  of  Duchess  d'Angonleme   2 

Lenk  &  Co.,  Toledo,  best  plate  of  Benrre  Clairgean   2 

Geo.  D.  Treat,  East  Toledo,  best  three  plates  of  large  pears,  size  and  beauty  to  rule  5 
A.  Fahnestook,  Toledo,  second  best  three  plates  of  large  pears,  size  and  beauty  to  rale  3 

best  three  plates  of  market  pears,  profit  to  rule   8 

Geo.  Powers     Son,  Perrysburg,  second  best  three  plates  of  market  pears,  profit  to 

rule   5 

A.  Fahnestock,  Toledo,  best  variety  of  dessert  pears   3 

James  Duuipace,  Perrysburg,  best  display  of  ndt  less  than  twenty  varieties,  grown 

by  an  amateur,  quality  to  rule  20 

Geo.  Powers  &  Son,  Perrysburg,  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 

grown  by  a  professional,  quality  to  rule  20 

A.  W.  Maddooks,  Toledo,  second  best  display  of  not  less  than  twenty  varieties, 

grown  by  a  professional,  quality  to  rule   10 

QUINCES. 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  best  twelve  $3 

"  **      second  best  twelve   2 

"  "      best  peck   5 

**  "      second  best  peck   3 

Awarding  CoMMiTXEe.— J.  A.  Warder,  N.  Ohmer,  Mrs.  Church. 

GRAPES  (HARDY). 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  best  ten  varieties  of  not  less  than  three  bunches  each  $10 
Z.  Phillips     Son,  Berlin  Heights,  second  best  ten  varieties  of  not  less  than  three 

bunches  each   7 

O.  D.  Ford,  East  Cleveland,  best  six  varieties  of  not  less  than  three  bunches  each .  6 

:Z.  Phillips  &  Son,  Berlin  Heights,  second  best  six  varieties   4 

Barney  &  Carlin,  Sandusky,  best  three  varieties  of  not  less  than  three  bunches  each  5 

•O.  D.  Ford,  East  Cleveland,  second  best  three  varieties   3 

M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville,  best  display,  fifteen  varieties  of  three  bunches  each. 20 

.  J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  second  best  display,  fifteen  varieties  of  three  bunches  each  10 

O.  D.  Ford,  East  Cleveland,  best  six  bunches  of  Catawba   3 

"                "         best  six  bunches  of  Isabella   3 

.  C.  H.  Eddy,  Toledo,  best  six  bunches  of  Hartford  Prolific   3 

Barney  &  Carlin,  Sandusky,  best  six  bunches  of  Crevellng   3 

.E.  Case,  East  Toledo,  best  six  bunches  of  Concord   3 

IZ.  Phillips     Son,  Berlin  Heights,  best  six  bunches  of  Delaware   3 

iBamey     Carlin,  Sandusky,  best  six  bunches  of  Ives   3 

O.  D.  Ford,  East  Cleveland,  best  three  bunches  of  Diana   3 

J.  S.  Lowry,  Berlin,  best  three  bunches  of  lona   3 

Barney  &  Carlin,  Sandusky,  best  three  bunches  of  Isabella   3 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  three  bunches  of  Adirondao   3 

O.  D.  Ford,  East  Cleveland,  best  three  bunches  of  Rebecca   3 

J.  A.  Harris,  Cleveland,  best  t  hree  bunches  of  Alien's  Hybrid   3 

'*             "      best  display  of  Rogers'  Hybrids  ^   5 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTBE. 

The  committee  on  Grapes  respectfully  report  that  the  show  of  grapes  at  this  Fair  is 
better  than  the  ayerage  of  former  years,  both  In  number  of  good  varieties  and  in  the 
general'appearance  of  the  fhiit.  We  regret  that  second  premiums  were  not  offered,  as 
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competition  was  very  olose  in  many  oases  where  only  one  could  be  awarded.  We  think 
that  the  importance  of  grape  culture  warrants  more  liberality  in  premiums. 

Chas.  Carpbnter, 

J.  Storrs, 

W.  B.  Morrison. 


SIXTH  DEPAETMENT. 


FINE  ARTS— DRAWINGS,  PAINTINGS,  Etc. 
North  Sl  Oswald,  Toledo,  best  life-size  photograph  colored  in  water  colors,  by  Ohio 

artist  Diploma  and 

W.  H.  Maohen,  Toledo,  best  portrait  from  life  in  oil   10 

"      best  animal  portrait  in  oil   10 

"  *'      best  specimen  of  painting  in  oil  by  an  Ohio  artist    20 

North     Oswald,  best  specimen  in  water  colors  Diploma. 

W.  H.  Machen,  Toledo,  best  landscape  from  nature  in  oil  by  Ohio  artist   10 

Mrs.  L.  £.  Burr,  Toledo,  best  historical  painting  by  an  Ohio  artist   10 

Ralph  Osbom,  Toledo,  best  specimen  of  uncolored  photograph  Diploma. 

W.  H.  Machen,  Toledo,  best  specimen  of  not  less  than  twelve  different  objects  of 

natural  history  in  water  colors  by  an  Ohio  artist  Diploma  and  |20 

Mrs.  R.  D.  Flinn,  Toledo,  best  specimen  of  fruit  or  flower  painting  in  oil.. Dip.  and  S 
Mn.  Eliza  Van  Deman,  Delaware,  best  specimen  of  fruit  and  flower  painting  in 

water  colors  Diploma  and  5 

£.  W.  E.  Koch,  Toledo,  best  fancy  painting  in  water  colors  Diploma. 

A.  B.  Waite,  Toledo,  best  engraving   *♦ 

Strobridge  A.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  best  lithographing   " 

Felt<fo  A  Bigelow,  Cleveland,  best  specimen  of  penmanship   " 

E.  W.  E.  Koch,  Toledo,  best  crayon  drawing   " 

Mrs.  E.  T.  Mortimer,  Toledo,  best  pencil  drawing   ** 

Felton  4b  Bigelow,  Cleveland,  best  pen  drawing   " 

North     Oswald,  Toledo,  best  specimen  of  porcelain  photograph  

AwARDiNa  CoMMiiTRE.— Mrs.  Johu  Fitch,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Warren,  Mrs.  Dr.  Blicker,  Mr. 
Cleveland,  John  Jenney. 

SCULPTURE,  Etc. 

Clark,  Woodruff     Co.,  Toledo,  best  collection  of  marble  work  $10 

Jobn  O'Farrell,  Toledo,  second  best        "    5 

H.  G.  Neubert,  Toledo,  best  carving  in  wood  Diploma. 

It^  Eggleston,  Toledo,  best  collection  of  the  greatest  variety  of  insects  Dip.  and  |5 

B.  Wilson,  Toledo,  best  collection  and  greatest  variety  of  Ohio  birds,  prepared  " 
Home  Portable  Gas  Co.,  Toledo,  best  domestic  gas  apparatus,  or  models  of  .Diploma. 

AWARDiNa  Committee.— Gee.  Dodds,  M.  S.  Finch,  John  Tom. 

REPORT  OF  SPECIAL  COMMrrXEB. 

The  undersigned  were  appointed  by  W.  Lang  a  special  committee  on  Domestic  Gas 
Apparatus,  and  have  examined  the  home  portable  gas  machine  exhibited  by  the  Home 
Portable  Gas  Co.,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  and  having  fully  examined  the  same,  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  machine  is  in  every  respect  practicable,  and  we  give  it  our  unqualifled 
approval,  and'reoommend  it  to  the  company  for  a  diploma. 

Geo.  Dodi>8, 
Mrs.  Db.  Bucker,. 
John  DbWitt. 
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Haying  oocasion  to  express  my  opinion  in  regard  to  the  Home  Portable  Gas  Co.,  I 
can  only  say,  that  my  impression  as  to  the  practicability  and  economy,  the  illnminat- 
inir  power  and  the  price  of  the  machine  is  most  favorable. 

E.  W.  Bkyes. 

MATHEMATICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 
W.  A.  Smith,  Toledo,  best  sorreyors'  compass  Diploma. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTBB. 

The  instrnment  for  drawing  cnrres,  made  and  exhibited  by  W.  A.  Smith,  Toledo,  C, 
is  a  very  fine  piece  of  work ;  it  will  prove  well  adapted  to  the  nses  claimed  for  it,  and 
we  therefore  take  particular  pleasnre  in  giving  it  a  special  recommendation,  and  pro- 
nounce it  eminently  worthy  of  a  first  premium* 

MbS.  E.  T.  MOBTDf  bb, 

W.  H.  Macher. 

DESIGNS. 

Awarding  Coumhtbs.— Mrs.  E.  T.  Mortimer,  W.  H.  Machen. 

MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS. 

W.  W.  Whitney,  agent  for  A.  H.  Gates  4b  Co.,  Toledo,  best  grand  or  semi- 
grand  piano  Silver  medal. 

W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  best  piano,  price  $400  or  less   « 

Geo.  Hall,  Cleveland,  best  square  piano  

W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  best  violin   " 

*'  **      best  reed  organ  for  church,  with  two  or  more  ** 

sets  of  reeds  ^   " 

"     best  parlor  organ  Diploma. 

Geo.  Hall,  Cleveland,  best  melodeon   "  * 

W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  best  flute   " 

best  clarionet   " 

AWARDDia  CoMMmn.— Rev.  C.  F.  Raeding,  H.  W.  Hubbard,  Isaac  Dildine. 

NON-ENUMERATED— SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 
AwARoma  CoMMiTTBE.~Thomas  Bushnell,  B.  T.  Miller,  Otho  Kanable. 

NON-ENUMERATED-THIRD  DEPARTMENT. 

REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE. 

The  oommitte  beg  leave  to  say,  that  although  there  are  a  great  number  of  entries  in 
this  class,  nearly  all  are  worthy  of  notice,  and  would  suggest  that  all  such  as  are 
marked  good/'  *'  very  flne,"  dtc,  be  inserted  in  the  next  year's  premium  list,  and  a^ 
premium  offered. 

J.  B.  Tapliit, 
O.  W.  Hall. 

NON.ENUMERATED-FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 
AwARDiKa  CoMMrmsB— Miss  Stella  Cone,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Bingham,  M.  Bingham. 

NON-BNUBfERATED-SIXTH  DEPARTMENT.  . 

Awarding  Committbe.— J.  Dewitt,  Miss  Mary  Kitchen,  Miss  Julia  Fitch,  Miss  Ida 
Breed,  Miss  McCleUand,  Mrs.  Tdcker. 
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.     COMMENDED  AETIOLES. 

FIRST  DEPAKTMENT. 
Oeo.  Fisher,  Toledo,  gelding,  Jolly,  2  years  old. 
J.  Van  Honten,  Toledo,  gelding,  2  years  old. 
J.  8.  Long,  Highland,  Kansas,  herd  of  60  Indian  ponies. 
H.  Kellogg,  Hickory,  heifer  oalf. 

8.  O.  Crandle,  East  Toledo,  bnU  calf,  3  mos.  15  days  old. 

"  "  2  bull  calves,  3  months  old. 

Thoe.  Bridgwater,  Toledo,  bull  calf,  2  months  old. 
Daniel  Barnes,  Hansen,  pair  of  calves,  (steer). 
Thos.  Morris,  Manson,  heifer,  16  months'  old. 

B.  J.  Critohfield,  Mt.  Yemon,  ram  of  any  age. 

"  "         ewe  of  any  age. 

"  "         pen  of  5  ewes. 

SECOND  DEPARTMENT. 
^  Yonnglove,  Maesey     Co.,  Cleveland,  Male's  American  cider  mill  and  press. 

A.  Fritz  6l  Son,  Dayton,  smnt  machine. 
Ambrose  Traher,  Ripley,  fanning  mill. 
D.  Amdt,  Janesville  Wis.,  washing  machine. 
Hay     Seeley,  Edgerton,  stave  planer. 

"  "  joiner. 

A.  J.  Spragne  &  Co.,  Toledo,  brick  tracks. 

C.  S.  Shepler,  White  Honse,  combined  circalar  and  cross-cat  saw. 
J.  8.  Smith,  Swanton,  Corroa's  patent  lathe  machine. 

Chas.  Richardson,  Aabam,  N.  Y.,  machine  for  grinding  mowing  and  reaping  maqhine 
knives. 

Kettering     Strong,  Defiance,  wood  turning  lathe  for  taming  wagon  hnbs. 

A.  W.  Graves,  Toledo,  machine  for  sawing  wagon  felloes.  > 

W.  J.  Grifan,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  egg  carrier. 

J.  W.  Yan,  Chicago,  111.,  wagon  felloe  catting  machine. 

Wm.  Stine,  Elmore,  gange  to  tinners'  forming  machine. 

HoBeth  &  McClang,  Hamilton,  universal  wood  working  machine. 

A.  D.  Manley,  Washington,  Mich.,  hoisting  and  transferring  pulleys. 

W.  Gates,  Toledo,  broom  handle  machine. 

P.  Hayden,  Columbus,  wire  stretcher. 

Chas.  Beldon,  Middlebury,  washer  cutter. 

D.  E.  &  A.  H.  Akins,  Adrian,  Mich.,  patent  splint  and  slat  cutter. 
J.  B.  Thorp,  Warrensville,  wood  boring  machine,  (Buckeye). 

Ij.  S.  Colbum,  Oberlin,  blind  slat  tenoning  and  wiring  machine. 

"  "  boring  and  marking  machine. 

Peter  Lowe,  Adrian,  Mich.,  improved  adjustable  vice. 
J.  Darling,  Cincinnati,  automatic  steam  boiler  feeder 
J.  B.  Fields,  Madison,  Wis.,  combined  shears  and  punch. 
J.  Ij.  Anderson,  SchuyllkiU,  Pa.,  com  cultivator  and  seed  sower. 
ChM.  F.  Holman,  Connelsville,  Pa.,  com  planter  and  cultivator. 
Jaaon  McYay     Co.,  Sidney,  one  sulky  plow  and  cultivator  combined. 
Thomas  6l  Mast,  Springfield,  sulky  com  plow  and  cultivator. 
Chas.  Beldon,  Mlddleburg,  gang  plow  and  cultivator  combined. 
Jacob  Meyer,  Attica,  three  shovel  plows,  one  horse. 
H.  P.  Stockton,  Rockford,  Bl.,  gang  plow. 

sulky  plow. 
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Thomas  &  Mast,  Springfield,  wheat  drill  and  grass  seed  grower  combined. 
A.  J.  Beadle,  Troy,  cast  steel  plow. 
Jno.  Bader,  Sr.,  Perrysbarg,  Uniyersal  plow. 
David  Pettiorew,  Westville,  Qarden  plow. 
S.  F.  Seeley,  Whiteford,  Mich.,  hilling  plow. 
Allfitatter  &  Shmyer,  Hamilton,  self  raking  attachment. 
Qates,  Skidmore     Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  hand  rakes. 
Moore,  Garlinghonse  &  Co.,  Madison,  Ind.,  hay  rake  and  loader. 
Whitaker,  Phillips  &  Co.,  Agents,  Toledo,  4  samples  hay  and  straw  forks. 
J.  F.  Qarden  &  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  J.  F.  Gardner^s  self  raking  and  self  binding  har- 
vester. 

P.  P.  Works,  by  Qeo.  E.  Hutchinson,  Agent,  Cleveland,  hand  corn  and  stalk  cutter. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Neal,  Mt.  Gilead«  Sorgho  Juice  defecator. 

Long,  Black  &  Allstatter,  Hamilton,  case  sickles. 

Whitaker,  Phillips  &  Co.,  Agents,  Toledo,  display  of  scythes. 

Excelsior  Fork  Co.,  Tiffin,  hay  fork  pulleys,  variety. 

E.  M.  Potter,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.^  three  horse  clevis,  G.  J.  Marsh,  Agent. 

J.  C.  F.  Keller,  Nevada,  grain  toller. 

P.  S.  Clark  dr.  Sons,  Toledo,  patent  revolving  harrow.  ' 
Coe  &,  Wilkes,  Painesville,  even  cut  oscillating  rake  lower  mulay. 

"  self  acljnstable  upper  mulay. 

Locke  &  Blymyer,  Findlay,  ad|juatable  galley  attachment. 
Coe  dt  Wilkes,  WarrensvUle,  iron  putman. 
J.  S.  Betts,  Archbold,  new  rotary  motion,  propelling  rudder. 
J.  W.  Herberling,  Mt.  Pleasant,  tornado  root  cutter,  (for  stock). 
W.  A.  Flanders,  Shelby,  method  of  handling  bees. 
Hollenback  6l  Penfield,  Toledo,  American  fire  extinguisher. 
J.  W.  Nash  dt  Co.,  Cleveland,  universal  premium  scales. 

A.  Bushnell,  %  Y.,  Shuler^s  family  scales. 

"  "    universal  scales. 

Jacob  Ingold,  Toledo,  bird  cage. 
J.  C.  Pressor,  Detroit,  Mich.,  clothes  line  holder. 

"  hooks  for  fastening  machine  belts. 

Miller,  James    Falson,  ZanesviUe,  patent  railroad  signal  to  prevent  collisions. 
James  Pyle,  New  York,  mill  pick. 
Smith  &L  Peckham,  Toledo,  sausage  cutter. 
11.  0.  Browning.  New  York,  lightning  meat  chopper. 
W.  Ead,  Jr.,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  American  Sheep-Shearing  Machine. 

"  "  BeltLaoer. 

Stillwell,  Pearce  &  Co.,  Dayton,  Stillwell's  Patent  Heater  and  Lime  Catcher. 
J.  P.  Smith,  Cherry  Hill,  Penn.,  excavator. 
Wm.  Bichards,  Toledo,  excavator. 
James  Grannis,  Cleveland,  harvester-cutter  sharpener. 

B.  B.  Chappin,  Grand  Blunc,  Mich.,  plow  cleaner. 
Middletown  Agricultural  Works,  Middletown,  lard  press. 
Saffell  &  Baldwin,  Tiffin,  lard  press  and  sausage  stuffer. 
H.  P.  Stockton,  Bockford,  HI.,  castor  coulter. 

8.  Byle,  Osborne,  self-winding  chalk  line. 
A.  B.  Sodgers,  E.  Toledo,  oil  pyrometer. 
A.  Blackford,  Marlborough,  rock  drill. 

Dr.  Beim,  Sol.  J.  Houck,  agent,  Springfield,  flour  pump  (Cochran's  patent). 
White  &  Bostwick,  Norwalk,  saw  guide  and  log  holder. 
W.  C.  Gault,  Buggies,  stock  guard  gate. 
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VaLentine  Wood,  Richmond,  Indiana,  flood  fence. 
Kettering  &  Strong,  Defiance,  8elf-a4jQBting  shafting-post. 

"  *•  "  "  — suspended. 

Campbell  &,  Hardick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  steam  pomp. 
E.  C.  Olmstead,  Tiffin,  Barnes*  American  Fmit  Picker. 
D.  W.  Goodel,  Antrim,  N.  H.,  Lightning  Apple  Fearer. 
C.  W.  Beed,  Chagrin  Falls,  lock  for  iron  hoop. 
Thoe.  Daniels,  Toledo,  soda  fountain. 

H.  Osborne  6l  Co.,  Toledo,  picture  frames  and  house  mouldings  (di8play.> 

H.  A.  Funk     Co.,  Wapakonetta,  3  sets  truss  hoops. 

L.  E.  Moody,  Toledo,  reverse  key  drift. 

J.  C.  McKenzie,  Adrian,  Mich.,  improvement  in  brick  mould. 


THIED  DEPARTMENT. 
Heckman     Gerber,  Toledo,  polybladed  knife. 

American  Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  tools  and  machinery,  steel  (display). 
Keystone  Axle  Works,  **  iron  and  steel  carriage  axles. 

Russell  A  Thayer,  Toledo,  iron  column  (for  building). 

"  **      skeleton  grate  bar. 

J.  C.  Blood,  Conneaut,  burglar  and  fire  alarm. 
A.  Gleason     Co.,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  6  sets  engraved  stencil  dies. 

"  2  sets  engravers*  steel  type  for  die  sinking. 

"     '  **  steel  alphabet  and  fixtures. 

*  steel  name  stamps  of  finest  quality.' 

'*  •  sample  of  national,  court  and  society  seal. 

G.  W.  Warren,  Toledo,  addressing  press. 

W.  Brown,  New  York  City,  stencil  dies  and  samples. 

£.     H.  F.  Booth,  Columbus,  Graham  constructed  carriage  back-seat  iron. 

Ballard  &  Rood,  Toledo,  galvanized  iron  cornice  and  brackets. 

Henry  Phillips,  Toledo,  assortment  of  improved  cast-iron  pulley,  with  nuts  lead  faced. 
Ballard     Rood,  Toledo,  assortment  of  coal  heating  stoves. 
Fred.  Burback,  Toledo,  2  coffins. 

Amer.  Burial  Case  Co.,  by  J.  Z.  Riley,  Supt.,  Cincinnati,  2  burial  caskets. 

"    •  "  "  "  1  burial  case. 

R.  W.  Rigby  &  Co.,  Toledo,  set  bed-room  fumitore. 

E.  Erb,  Toledo,  ,  u  u 
Suydam,  Williams  &  Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  chains. 
R.  W.  Rigby     Co.,  Toledo,  glass  wtih  table. 

F.  H.  Hough     Co.,  Toledo,  elastic  sponge  mattress. 

"  pillows. 
"  "      hair  mattress. 

"      hair  bolster. 
Conant     Thorn,  Toledo,  display  of  cane  seat  chairs, 
a  D.  Curtis  &  Co.,  "  '* 

C.  Schulenburg,  Detroit,  Mich.,  billiard  table. 

H.  &  H.  Park,  Columbus,  ironing  table. 

D.  N.  Hurlburt,  Chicago,  HI.,  window  screens  (self-adjusting). 
Peck  Sl  Colbum,  Oberlin,  window  blind. 

Stoner  4b  Marlatt,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  no  top  buggy. 
Joram  Priest,  Detroit,  Mich.,  dump  wagon. 
Henry  Etter,  Vienna,  2  open  buggies. 
P.  J.  King,  Toledo,  light  wagon. 
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L.  J.  M.  Baker     Bro.,  Enon,  Clarke  co.,  carriage  ulip. 
Smith,  Kaiser     Co.,  Adrian,  Mich ,  trotting  snlky. 

P.  G.  Clancy,  per  B.  A.  Smith,  agent,  Cherry  Hill,  Pa.,  shafting  raU  carriage  top. 
Gibbs  Bros.|  by  Z.  Daprez,  Canton,  2  doable  trees. 
Trobridge  Bros.,  Toledo,  staves. 

"  headings, 
hoops. 

**  "      flonr  barrels. 

B.M.  &  W.  C.Lockart,  Waterloo  City,  Ind.,  sample  of  walnnt  lumber. 

"  "  **        "         poplar  lumber. 

«*  "  "        "         oak  lumber. 

"  "  "         "         white  ash  lumber.  ' 

"  •*  "        "         cherry  lumber. 

Woodruff     Thomas,  Toledo,  water  spout  fastener. 

Wm.  Monypenny,  by  H.  G.  Woodln,  Columbus,  2  continuous  grain  ash  seats. 

"  «i  11        I       II  ii  back. 

"  "        1  piano  body  and  seat.        [and  risers. 

"  "  "        3  coal  box  body  and  seat  with  solid  sill 

Denise  &  Lehman,  Dayton,  self-propelling  swing. 
H.  &,  O.  Granger,  Mich.,  eave-trough  fastener. 
Jesse  ^ooker,  Dayton,  patent  flower  and  tree  tub. 
Gates,  Skidmore  &,  Co.,  Dayton,  broom  handles. 

"      ^  "        curtain  rollers  and  slats. 

buck  saw  and  frame.  • 
fork  handles. 

Whipple  Manufacturing  Co.,  Wm.  Car,  agent,  Detroit,  Mich.,  patent  spring  seat. 

Date  &,  Buiry,  Detroit,  Mich.,  samples  of  ornamental  mouldings. 

Conant     Thorn,  Toledo,  croquet  set. 

David  Smithi  Toledo,  3  pieces  long  pine  lumber. 

H.  A.  Bobison,  Cleveland,  weather  stripes. 

B.  W.  Conway,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  spoke  and  fellow. 

Newfane  Box  &,  Basket  Co.,  Newfane,  N.  Y.,  fruit  boxes,  baskets  and  crates. 

Toll  and  Paxton,  Monroe,  Mich.,  pure  silica. 

Lorenz  Bros.,  Toledo,  perfumery,  silver  wattle. 

pomades,  hair-oiis,  etc.,  display. 
"  flavoring  extracts. 

J.  B.  Baldy  &,  Co.,  Toledo,  spices,  coffees,  baking  powders,  etc.,  display. 
Palace  Paint  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  display  of  assorted  Palace  Paint  colors. 
Am.  Lead  Paint  Co.,  Springfield,  oil  and  mineial  paints. 
F.  S.  Pease,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  animal  oil,  lubricating. 
Jacob  D.  Spang,  Dayton,  gas  multiplier. 

"  "      self-generating  gas  apparatus. 

W.  Watson,  Toledo,  soft  soap. 
A.  B.  Bradley,  Maumee  City,  jar  soft  soap. 
Hunter,  Camp  ic  Cook,  Cuyahoga  Falls,  stone  sewer  pipe. 
W.  B.  Watters,  Lock  Haven,  Pa.,  renovator  for  brick  walks. 
West  &  Tmax,  Toledo,  display  of  ornamental  window  glass. 
Sword     Bro.,  Adrian,  Mich.,  drain  tile. 
Kerns,  Herdman  &,  Gorsuoh,  Zanesvilie,  enameled  glass. 

"  "        glass  shades. 

"  *•  insulator. 
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S.  P.  Sowley,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  glass  frait  Jars. 
Wilcox  Jar  Co.,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Wilcox  fhiit  jar. 

FOURTH  DEPARTMENT. 

Miss  Ada  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  plum  batter.  • 

Mary  Shaver,  Toledo,  sheep  made  of  butter.  ^ 

J.  T.  Merriman«  Barton,  Geauga  county,  display  of  grain. 

H.  L.  Phelps,  Toledo,  display  of  cake. 

Worts  &,  Co.,  Toledo,  five  leaves  aerated  bread. 

"  "      display  of  crackers  in  variety. 

Amos  Lane,  Toledo,  white^ussia  turnips. 

nmtmeg  musk  melon, 
stalk  of  asparagus. 
Yankee  pop-corn,  green. 

dry. 

horse  raddish. 
Jas.  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg,  Bailey's  blood  beet. 
Bronson     Messenger,  Toledo,  fine-cut  tobacco. 
J.  Reynolds,  Hickory,  Hubbard  squashes. 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky,  variety  of  vegetables  raised  by  one  exhibitor. 
Jas.  W.  Ross,  Perrysburg,  new  Gtorman  blood  beet. 

*'  '*       Liman's  extra  early  blood  beet 

"  "       yellow  sugar  blood  beet. 

Jas.' Bell,  Chagrin  Falls,  fibctory  cheese  under  one  year  old. 
S.  E.     H.  N  Carter,  Painesville,  cheese  three  years  old. 
Moore  &  Cole,  Toledo,  display  of  horse  collars. 

"  blankets. 

,        "  "  "         carriage  robes. 

"  one  pair  fancy  fly-nets. 

"  «  horse  sheets. 

R.  Biddleman  &,  Co.,  Toledo,  sole-leather  valise. 

"  "      gutta-percha  valise. 

A.  H.  Cooper,  Milan,  one  lot  single  harness. 


Hubbard,  Graves  &,  Co.,  Toledo,  boot  tree,  single  rod. 

"  "  double  rod. 

Eaton  &,  Wilson,  Toledo,  colored  leather. 

**  "      sheep-skin  mats. 

B.  W.  Goodsell,  Toledo,  whips  and  lashes. 
Chas.  Beldon,  Middlebury,  boot  and  shoe  parer. 
Wachter  Bros.,  Toledo,  display  of  boots  and  shoes. 
Moore  Sl  Cole.  Toledo,  lady's  side  saddle  and  bridle. 
J.  F.  Sweet,  Perrysburg,  gent's  furs,  home  production. 
Mrs.  O.  Slocum,  Toledo,  canned  strawberries. 
Winfield  &  Co ,  Toledo,  sample  of  fresh  oysters. 
P.  J.  Pelton,  Fostoria,  Jar  apple  butter. 

H«  Kenyer,  Toledo,  traveling  trunk,  lady's,  English  sole  leather. 

Moore  4b  Cole,  Toledo,  doable  carriage  harness. 

Toledo  Blade  bindery,  Toledo,  display  of  bound  account  books. 

M.  Seyler,  Toledo,  lady's  fors. 

J.  A.  Corbusier,  Toledo,  fur  robe,  carriage. 
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Mrs.  C.  S.  Hower,  Maumee  City,  three  foot-mats. 
Miss  Georgie  E.  Clem,  Toledo,  gentlemen's  shirts. 
Mrs.  Martha  Green,  Toledo,  knit  bed  spread. 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  ottoman  cover. 
Mrs.  C.  H.  Coy,  Toledo,  ottoman  cover. 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Pardy,  **     chair  -^ork  (patch  work). 
Mrs.  M.  H.  Hnlburt,  Toledo,  chair  cushion  and  back. 
Mrs. Frederika Martin,  **     lamp  mat. 
Mrs.  O.  S.  Hann,  "     lamp  stand  mat. 

E.  P.  Day,  '  ornamental  needle  work. 
Mrs.  J.  G.  Paine, 

Mrs.  Geo.  Walbridge,    "  '* 

Mrs.  W.  8.  Waite,        "     silk  embroidery. 

Mrs.  v.  Brown,  "     two  embroidered  sofa  cushions. 

Miss  S.  B.  Maltby,  embroidered  childrens'  clothes. 

Mrs.  W.  R.  Sprague,  Reynoldsburg,  embroidered  handkerchief. 

MissLotta  Zoff,  Olmstead,  two  embroidered  handkerchiefs. 

Mrs.  Frank  Haber,  Toledo,  embroidery  with  beads. 

Mrs.  C.  B.  Benedict^  **      two  specimens  linen  embroidery. 

Mrs.  B.  M.  Bingham,  Erie,  Mich.,  worked  quilt. 

Mrs.  Maria  Robertston,  Perrysburg,  " 

Mrs.  E«  R.  Finch,  Toledo,  knit  and  embroidered  counterpane. 

Sherwood,  Barker  &  Co.,  Toledo,  embroidered  corner  for  brackets. 

Amelia  Waunatka,  Toledo',  gold  and  floss  silk  embroidery. 

Mrs.  6.  B.  Maltby,      "      childrens*  embroidered  clothes. 

Mrs.  L.  Habenthal,  Waterville,  wreath  of  flowers  made  of  feathers. 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Carpenter,  Toledo,  display  of  artificial  flowers. 

Frederika  Martin,  two  pin  cushions. 

Mrs.  W.  W.  Whitney,     **      carriage  afghan. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Higby,  "      display  of  millinery. 

Sherwood,  Barker  &,  Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  millinery  goods. 

Mrs.  C.  H.  Coy,  Toledo,  worsted  tidy. 

"  crotchet. 
"  "     bracket  bead  work. 

Julius  T.  Frey,      "     ornamental  book  binding. 
Garvin  &  Cameron,  Toledo,  display  white  shirts  and  bosoms. 
J.  Cooper  Price,  gent's  shirts  and  furnishing  goods. 

"  **         "     fine  shirts  (puff  bosoms). 

"  "        (two  plait). 

(three  plait). 

(thirty-four  fine  plait). 
Mrs.  Geo.  Deninger,     "      crotchet  bed  spread. 

F.  H.  Hough     Co.,      "      Crossley's  body  Brussells  carpet. 

"  "      velvet  rugs. 

"  welton  mats. 

"  one  pair  lace  qnrtains. 

"  **      opaque  window  shades. 

"  ^*      one  pair  lamberkin. 

"  **      gilt  window  cornice. 

"  "      Marseilles  bed  spread. 

Miss  E.  Hinn,  fkncy  work  basket. 

Mrs.  Grueber,  "      lace  handkerchief. 

"  "      lace  sleeves. 
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Mrs.  F.  Sosenbnsh,  Toledo,  seed  wreath. 

Babbitt     Herman,      "      display  millinery  goods. 

Donghaday    Dntton,  "      Headly  six  cord  spool  cotton  thread. 

G.  N.  Storms,  "      foar  suits  children's  clothes. 

A.  Black,  "      display  of  hoop  skirts  and  corsets. 

Ida  Klauser,  "      bead  work  wall  basket. 

Fianz  Kanlters,  "      one  pair  pants  with  one  seam  only. 

Mrs.  M.  Bison,  napper  bed  spread. 

Mrs.  Wm.  Dayis,         "      carriage  afghan. 

Miss  Joanna  Webb,  machine  sewing. 

Mrs.  O.  R.  Morse,         "      linen  table  cover  (woven  on  hand  loom). 

Miss  Belle  King,  **      charm  string  one  thousand  buttons. 

J.  A.  Granger  &  Co ,     "      display  of  cotton  batting. 

Corlett,  Shausenback     Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  dry  goods. 

Mrs.  F.  M.  Secor,  Toledo^  sewing  machine  work,  (book  muslin  dress). 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Smith,      "     dress  fluting. 

Mrs.  A.  B.  Waite,      "     worsted  tidy. 

Mrs.  O.  D.  Ford,  East  Cleveland,  tucked  waist. 

Livingston     Brown,  Chicago,  111.,  Parisian  dress-makers'  formula. 

Hulbert  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  display  of  hosiery  and  fancy  knit  articles. 

Miss  Mary  Braunschwiger,  Sylvania,  ornamental  hair  wreath. 

Mrs.  G.  B.  White,  "      log  cabin  bed  spread. 

J.  W.  Fitchs,  Toledo,  shell  boat. 

J.  F.  &  W.  B.  Caulkins,  Toledo,  shell  boat,  31  feet,  40  pounds. 
Mrs.  L.  Thomas,  Toledo,  two  crotchet  tidies. 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Brainard,  Toledo,  two  crotchet  tidies. 
Mrs.  R.  D.  Flinn,  Toledo,  specimens  wax  work. 


Lamphen     Crumb,  Toledo,  paper  bags. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Horton,  Piqua,  carriage  afghan. 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Thatcher,  East  Toledo,  agricultural  wreath. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Horton,  Piqua,  two  sets  cretchet  foiled  mats. 

"     one  infant  crotchet  square. 

"  "  "  bib. 

8.  C.  Johnston,  Toledo,  one  tidy. 
i<  It  It 

S.  C.  Johnston,  Toledo,  one  tray. 

Henry  Eckler,  Montpelier,  pair  seamless  pants  (domestic). 

Nancy  A.  Bowner,  Medina,  Mich.,  specimens  wax  statuary. 

Cincinnati  Daily  and  Weekly  Times,  Cincinnati,  specimen  of  job  printing. 

Hiss  Mary  Braunsohwiger,  Sylvania,  ornamental  basket. 

Mrs.  M.  Seyler,  Toledo,  artificial  wreath. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Bronson,  Toledo,  Turkish  cushion 

Miss  Laura,  Crosby,  Newark,  cushion  toilet. 

Miss  Stella  Cone,  Toledo,  crotchet  band. 

Mrs.  W.  S.  Waite,  Toledo,  worsted  lap  robe. 

Eaton     Backus,  Toledo,  pair  lambriquins. 

"  pair  gUt  and  walnut  cornices. 

"  "      carpet  velvet  medallion. 

"  "      piano  spread. 

Paisly  shawl. 
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tSaton  &  Backus,  Toledo,  2  pair  curtains. 
Mrs.  Levi  Oswald,  Tontogany,  1  fly  bmsli. 
Mrs.  J.  B.  Thorp,  WarrensTiUe,  medley  box. 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Bronsoiiy'Toledo,  carriage  afghan. 

E.  W.  Gleason,  Cleyeland,  display  of  fancy  sewing  machine  work. 
Miss  Emma  F.  Haskin,  Toledo,  fancy  basket  (seed  work). 

T.  J.  Brown,  Toledo,  Webster's  Pictorial  Unabridged  Dictionary. 

niastrated  Bible.  ^ 

Bible  Society  Bible,  large. 
**  '*  "  "  mediam. 

Wm.  A.  La^ence,  East  Toledo,  2  boand  Tolumes  family  records. 
Miss  E.  Cromwell,  linen  towel  made  by  hands  of  Prudence  Johnson,  in  1818. 
Emma  Waix.  Toledo,  tettin  pin  cushion. 

F.  H.  Hough,  Toledo,  dimity  curtains. 

"       Nottingham  curtains. 

"  "       rose-wood  cornice. 

"  "       display  of  house  furnishing  goods. 

Miss  Emma  Ohmer^  Dayton,  pair  slippers,  chenille  and  gold  braided. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Hays,  Toledo,  variety  of  buttons  for  curiosity. 
Emma  Post,  Toledo,  crotchet  table  spread. 
J.  G  &>.  E.  B.  Paine,  display  of  hair  work. 
Mrs.  G.  B.  Brown,  Toledo,  frame  of  hair  work. 
Morenci  Woolen  Mills,  Morenci,  Mich.,  9  yards  fancy  cassimere. 


FIFTH  DEPARTMENT. 

R.  C.  Thompson,  Sylvania,  plate  of  six  Baldwin  apples. 

"  "  Belleflower  apples. 

Henry  Heflelbower,  Monclova,  " 
A.  B.  Strother,  Findlay,  ** 


D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandusky, 
II  tt 

A.  B.  Strother,  Findlay, 
J.  Birchfleld,  HoUand, 


Belmont  apples. 
Fallanwater  apples. 
Northern  Spy  apples. 
Peck's  Pleasant  apples. 
Esopus  Spitzenburg  apples. 
Rambo  apples. 

Rhode  Island  Greening  apples. 
Roxbury  Russett. 
White  Pippin  apples. 


SIXTH  DEPARTMENT. 

H.  Osborne  &  Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  picture  frames. 

North  &,  Oswald,  Toledo,  specimen  of  photograph  colored  in  India  ink. 

*'  "       display  of  photographs. 

Ward  &,  Curtis,  Toledo,  display  of  Jewelry. 
C.  H.  Stark,  Toledo,  9  boards,  specimens  of  graining. 
Miss  Ada  Butler,  Toledo,  aquarium. 

E.  W.  £.  Koch,  Toledo,  ornamental  rock  work. 

"  "      rustic  flower  vase. 

H.  L.  Phelps,  Toledo,  ornaments  for  wedding,  and  fine  cake. 
North     Oswald,  Toledo,  case  of  card  photographs. 

"  "       imperial  photographs. 

F.  Thoip,  BuoyruB,  India  ink  printing. 

R.  M.  Wilson,  Toledo,  case  of  petrefactions. 
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T.  J.  Brown,  Toledo,  Braddley's  Patent  Croquet. 

"      rose-wood  table  stereoscope. 
Kirby's  Glass  Planchette. 
J.  E.  Morehouse,  Toledo,  picture— moss  and  bark. 
Henry  Wyman.  Manmee  City,  wooden  chain. 
Miss  Helen  Skinner,  Toledo,  steel  engraving  medley. 

A.  Floring,  Toledo,  ancient  mug,  1691.  [arms  and  legs. 

D.  Douglas  Bly  (J.  E.  Gardner,  agent),  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  display  of  artificial 

Wm.  A.  Smith,  Toledo,  design  of  bridge  across  Swan  Creek,  Lafayette  St. 

W.  A.  Craft,  Toledo,  model  of  improyed  steam  boat. 

Marshall  Boss,  Perrysburg,  collection  of  native  birds'  eggs. 

Geo.  Hall,  Cleveland,  square  piano. 

W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  2  melodeons  with  2  sets  reeds. 


EXHIBITERS'  STATEMENTS. 


PEDIGREE  OF  CUliBEBLAND. 

Cumberland  was  sirM  by  imported  Scythian: 
1st  Dam  (Sally  Boper)  was  by  imported  Albion. 
2d         was  by  imported  Gleuooe. 
3d     "        *'         "  Leviathan. 
4th    "        "         "      Old  Sir  Archie. 
5th    "        "         "  Citizen. 

6th        (Sultana,)  was  by  the  imported  Barb  Horse,  and  out  of  the  Barb  mare  pre- 
sented to  Thomas  Jefferson  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey. 
I  certify  the  above  pedigree  as  correctly  given. 

Sol.  J.  HoucK. 


G.  D.  MATCHEM'S  COMBINED  SHEEP  CHAIR  AND  VAT. 


Patented  September  3d,  1867. 

This  invention  consists  of  a  water-tight  Yat  for  containing  liquid,  and  two^Chairs 
for  holding  the  sheep  for  trimming,  tagging,  etc.  « 
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The  sheep  are  held  in  the  chairs  in  an  easy  position  by  a  strap  across  the  brisket ;  the 
chairs  revolve  on  a  pivot,  so  that  when  the  sheep  is  released,  it  can  be  let  directly  into 
the  vat  where'.is  a  liquid  preparation  for  the  core  of  foot  rot,  in  which  the  sheep  stand 
secured  by  a  strap'aronnd  the  neck,  while  the  operator  puts  another  sheep  in  the  chair. 
The  sheep  are  let  out  of  the  vat  by  opening  a  gate  at  their  heads.  Thus  four  sheep 
may  be  in  hand  at  once,  securing  ease  of  treatment,  rapidity  of  execution  and  thor- 
oughness of  treatment.  We  claim  this  arrangement  to  be  superior  to  all  others  in  all 
of  the  above  particulars.  The  patentee  claims  that  the  worst  cases  of  foot  rot  can  be 
cured  in  four  operations,  and  often  with  less.  For  a  full  description  of  the  method  of 
making  the  machine,  the  medicine,*mode  of  treatment,  etc.,  address 

Geo.  D.  HATCHiLH,  Patentee,  Pittsfield,  Lorain  Co.,  O. 


COMBINATION  BANK  LOCKS— THE  EXCELSIOR. 

This  combination  lock,  without  key  or  key-hole,  is  absolutely  secure  from  picking 
and  violence;  The  action  of  its  parts  is  direct  and  positive,  independent  of  springs  or 
gravity,  and  therefore  perfectly  reliable.  Being  provided  with  a  double  set  of  tumblers 
(as  represented  in  plate,)  it  is  not  necessary  to  obtain  direct  access  to  the  interior  of 
this  lock  in  order  to  effect  the  changes. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  place  one  set  of  tumblers  out  of  gear  with  the  other  (which  is 
done  by  taming  a  nut  provided  for  the  purpose,)  and  while  they  are  in  that  detached 
position,  a  new  combination  can  be  given  one  set  of  tumblers,  by  operating  the  dial 
according  to  the  proposed  new  combination;  and  then  by  bringing  the  other  set  of 
tumblers  into  gear  the  combination  is  imparted  to  it  and  the  lock  is  ready  for  opera- 
tion. 

This  lock  can  be  made  with  six  double  tumblers  susceptible  of  46,656,000,000  changes, 
that  can  be  effected  by  commencing  to  turn  the  dial  from  right  to  left,  and  a  similar 
number  from  left  to  right. 

THE  DOUBLE  DIAL  EXCELSIOR, 
Is  made  with  two  dials,  each  operatiug  with]  a  double  set  of  tumblers  and  thus  ob- 
taining greater  advantages  than  can  be  found  in  the  use  of  two  separate  locks,  for  it  is 
arranged  so  that  different  persons  may  operate  the  dials,  each  on  his  own  combination, 
and  one  can  not  complete  the  operation,  without  the  concurrence  of  the  other ;  thus  it 
is  impossible  for  any  one  person  to  obtain  access  to  the  safeguarded  by  this  lock,  while 
the  united  security  of  two  sets  of  double  tumblers  is  consolidated  on  one  bolt. 

THE  EUREKA. 

To  effect  a  change  on  the  combination  of  this  lock  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  cap 
and  change  the  tumblers  by  hand;  this  is  effected  very  easily,  and  whatever  incon- 
venience there  may  be  in  doing  so  is  compensated  by  the  simplicity  obtained  in  the 
mechanism  of  the  lock. 

Some  lock  makers  have  laid  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  complication  of  the  parts  of 
a  lock  increases  its  security.  Nothing)  can  be  further  from  the  fact.  It  only  increases 
its  liability  to  get  out  of  order.  When  a  good  principle  is  discovered,  the  great  object 
is  to  obtain  it  with  the  fewest  parts  and  the  least  compHcation  of  them;  Judged  by  tbia 
mle  and  Eureka  Lock  deserves  its  name.  There  is  not  a  spring  in  the  entire  lock — 
none  of  the  parts  are  dependent  on  their  weight  to  place  them  in  position.  There  is 
not  any  thing  in  it  liable  to  get  out  of  order,  or  to  wear.  It  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  is 
altogether  under  the  control  of  the  operator's  hand. 

In  the  lock  represented  there  are  five  distinct  tumblers,  affording  l,073,741,8ii{4  oom- 
binations.  If  it'  were  possible  to  try  one  combination  each  moment,  and  to  continue 
without  interruption,  it  would  take  9042  years  324  days  1  hour  and  4  minutes  to  ma 
through  them  all.  • 
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THE  PERFECTION. 

In  addition  to  the  locks  described  we  make  another,  which  from  the  simplicity  of  ita 
construction  and  the  amount  of  security  obtained,  we  have  called  "  The  Perfection." 
It  is  also  a  combination  lock  operated  by  a  dial,  and  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible 
to  apply  pressure  against  the  tumblers. 

We  use  a  small  lock  of  this  description  on  the  doors  of  our  fire  proof  safes,  and  being 
able  to  construct  the  larger  looks  for  a  lower  price  than  the  "  Excelsior"  or  "  Eureka," 
we  are  in  a  position  to  offer  the  best  and  latest  improved  locl^s,  applicable  to  any  kind 
of  safe,  affording  any  amount  of  security  required,  and  at  prices  to  suit  the  views  of 
purchasers. 

These  combination  locks  have  neither  key  or  key-hole,  and  are  operated  from  the  out- 
side of  the  door  by  tumyig  a  **  dial,"  which  communicates  with  the  interior  of  the  lock 
by  means  of  a  shaft  passing  through  the  door,  made  of  cast  steel,  hardened  so  it  can  not 
be  drilled,  conical  so  it  can  not  be  driven  through  the  door,  secured  on  the  inside  so  it 
can  not  be  drawn  out,  and  not  rigidly  attached  to  any  portion  of  the  lock,  so  that  vio- 
lence on  the  outside  of  the  door  can  not  be  productive  of  any  injury;  and  we  can 
safely  say  entire  security  is  obtained  against  any  force  that  can  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  only  question  that  remains  is,  Can  these  locks  be  picked  ?"  We  answer,  "It  is 
utterly  impossible ; "  and  are  so  well  convinced  of  the  truth  of  our  assertion,  that  we 
offer  (and  have  offered  for  years)  a  challenge  of  $1,000  to  any  person  who  differs  in 
opinion  with  us  on  this  subject. 


Patented  hy  N.  MacneaU,  July  4, 1864. 
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THE  PERFECTION  LOCK— SIX  TUMBLERS-308,915,776  CHANGES. 


PateHted  ly  W,  B.  Dodds,  March  U,  1868. 


The  operating  ahafts  of  the  locks  are  effectually  secured  from  being  forced  in,  drawn 
out,  drilled,  broken  or  exploded. 

The  locks  are  so  constmcted  that  when  a  change  in  the  combination  is  once  made, 
can  not  be  accidentally  deranged  daring  the  operation  of  the  lock.  Many  combination 
locks  are  defective  in  this  point,  and  the  result  often  is  that  parties  can  not  open  their 
safes  on  the  combinations  they  had  previously  set  their  locks. 

UmTBD  States  Tbeasurt,  New  York,  May  90, 1862. 

It  is  generally  known  that  in  selecting  locks  for  vaults  in  this  building,  the  greatest 
care  was  exercised,  and  all  those  of  any  reputation  in  the  country  carefully  examined 
and  tested  by  a  most  competent  expert.  Four  were  eventually  selected,  among  them  the 
lock  of  Messrs.  Dodds,  Maoneale  &  Urban,  of  Cincinnati.  After  two  months'  experience, 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  this  lock  is  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  of 
the  four. 

JOHN  J.  CISCO, 

A9H8t  Treasurer  U,  S. 

Tbxasury  Departmknt, 
Office  of  Supervisino  Architect, 
May  3, 1866. . 

Meisrs,  Dodds,  Macneale  4'  Urban,  Cincinnati,  Ohio : 

Sirs: — Ihave  this  day  forwarded  to  your  address,  por  Adams  Express  Company,  a 
box  containing  sample  locks  submitted  by  you  with  your  proposal  for  furnishing  this 
department  with  burglar  and  powder-proof  locks.  Your  proposal  having  been  accepted 
by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  a  contract  will  be  prepared  at  an  early  day  and 
transmitted  to  you  for  signature. 

Very  respectfully, 

A.  B.  MULLETT, 

Supervising  Architect, 
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PATENT  COMBINATION  FENCE. 
{Manufactured  by  the  Union  Fence  Company,  Fainesville  Lake  county,  O.) 


This  illustration  represents  one  of  the 
twelve  different  styles  of  fence  mannfac- 
tared  by  the  above  company.  The  beanty 
of  design,  combined  with  the  perfect  protec- 
tion of  all  its  parts  from  decay,  has  given 
these  fences  a  Jostly-earned  reputation  for 
durability  wherever  introduced. 

The  fence  is  manufactured  from  wood  and 
iron  combined,  and,  by  a  novel  method,  the 
whole  is  finished  with  a  double  coating  of 
white  lead,  oil  and  lake  sand,  giving,  when 
complete,  the  appearance  of  solid  granite  or 


brown  stone.  The  fences  are  set  on  stone  or  iron  foundations,  each  section  being  sup- 
ported by  an  adjustable  iron  brace.  The  gates*  ends  and  comers  are  provided  with 
heavy  iron  posts  of  a  new  and  beautiful  design.  Posts  are  only  required  at  the  ends 

and  gateways.   

AUGSPURGER'S  PATENT  PORTABLE  FENCE. 


(Patented  Apnl  16.  1867.) 
The  attention  of  farmers  is 
especially  sailed  to  this  valua-  \ 
ble  improvement,  combining,  as  (- 
it  does,  all  the  remarkable  fea- 
tures  of  excellence — simplicity,     i  ^ 
strength  and  durability;  can  be    }  H 
constructed  by  any  farmer  from 

common  materials  and  with  com   ^ 

mon  tools ;  besides  this,  there  is  ^ 

no  waste  of  materials  in  any    1  ^ 

manner.   It  may  be  taken  down  K 
and  put  under  shelter,  and  again   f"  |^ 
taken  out  and  set  up  with  re- 
markable facility.    It  is  the 
cheapest  and  most  serviceable 
of  all  the  portable  fences  yet    1  S 
offered  to  the  public.   All  who  ^ 
have  yet  seen  and  actually  ex- 
amined its  merits— claims  upon 
a  discerning  public— have  fully 
accorded  with  the  high  opinion 
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eatertaiDed  of  it  by  the  UDderBigned,  who  is  thereby  encoaraged  to  speak  with  confi- 
deDce,  and  sum  up  by  declarlDg— 
let.    It  costs  less  than  a  common  board  fence. 

2d.  The  simplicity  of  its  construction  is  such  as  to  enable  any  one  to  make  his  own 
fence. 

dd.  It  rests  upon  the  ground  firmly,  and  requires  no  stakes  to  drive,  props,  mortioes 
or  framing. 

4th.   It  can  be  used  on  even  ground  •r  hill  side. 

5th.  It  may  all  be  made  under  roof  if  desired,  and  then  taken  out  and  set  up  when 
and  where  wanted. 

6th.  The  rails  do  not  lap,  pass  or  cross  each  other  as  in  other  fences,  but  meet  end 
to  end,  thus  bringing  into  use  the  whole  board. 

7th.  It  makes  a  superior  flood  fence,  as  each  pannel  is  connected  to  the  one  adjoin- 
ing by  a  hook  and  eye  staple  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  become  disconnected, 
so  that  if  the  fence  is  broken  apart  by  a  strong  current,  it  will  be  kept  from  floating 
away  by  being  attached  to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  fence  on  dry  ground. 

8th.  By  using  this  portable  fence,  and  fencing  in  only  the  fields  you  have  cattle  in, 
over  fifty  per  cent,  or  one-half  of  the  fencing  may  be  saved,  and  the  annoying  briars 
kept  down,  and  all  the  land  brought  under  cultivation. 

9th.  It  is  particularly  adapted  to  fence  in  hay  or"  grain  stacks,  or  for  making  sheep, 
hog  or  cattle  pens. 

The  foregoing  cuts  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  fence  is  made. 
Persons  desirous  of  purchasing  State,  county,  township,  or  personal  rights,  should 
address,  for  full  particulars,  the  patentee, 

JOHN  AUGSPURGER. 

Trenton,  Butler  county,  O. 


DAYKIN'S  IMPROVED  WATER  DRAWER-"  QUEEN  OF  THE  WEST." 


(Patented  Deeemher  3Ut,  1867  ; 

Is  made'in''a  substantial  and  attractive  style,  and  is  perfeetly  aeeurate  and  oeriaia  \m 
lis  operation.  It  deUversj  the  water  into  the  spout  from  the  bcttom  of  tho  baoko* 
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The  top  of  the  hucket  is  open  to  dip  from  when  a  small  quantity  is  wanted.  The  chain 
is  so  constructed  that  it  is  impossible  fur  it  to  slip.  Any  child  can  operate  it  with  per- 
fect safety  that  can  lift  a  pail  of  water.  It  has  no  tubing  of  wood,  lead  or  iron  to 
make  the  water  unwholesome.  It  is  a  complete,  simple  and  effective  elevator  for  rais- 
ing water  from  any  depth  of  well.  Two  styles  are  manufactured,  single  and  double. 
Manufactured  by  James  Daykin,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PIERCE'S  AUTOMATIC  TWO  BLOCK  MILL. 


Saws  From  50,000  to  60,000  SniNOLKS  in  Ten  Houks. 

We  unhesitatingly  present  this  machine  to  the  public  as  the  best  mill  in  use.  It  is 
constructed  of  iron  and  steel,  is  free  from  complication,  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of 
order.  When  one  block  is  being  sawed  the  other  recedes,  elevated  above  the  saw, 
which  is  done  by  the  tracks,  upon  which  the  carriages  run,  being  raised  and  lowered 
by  »  Tery  simple  arrangement.  By  this  means  the  saw  comes  in  contact  with  the  tim- 
ber when  cutting  only,  the  block  receding  clear  of  the  saw,  and  consequently  dulling 
tiie  npper  side  of  the  saw  no  faster  than  the  lower.  Any  one  will  readily  see  that  the 
•aw  will  run  much  longer  before  re-filing,  and  also  avoid  making  clipped  shingles  as  in 
other  machines,  when  one  side  of  the  saw  becomes  duller  than  the  other.  We  use 
40-inch  saws  instead  of  36,  and  consequently  the  carriage  has  less  distance  to  travel  to 
cmi  tho  same  width  shingle  than  in  machines  using  36-inch  saws,  and  therefore  do  more 
work  in  the  same  time.  We  use  a  uniform  feed  instead  of  variable,  and  find  that  it 
does  more  work  and  better.  The  advantages  of  this  machine,  then,  are :  The  large 
qoADiity  of  work  turned  out ;  its  quality ;  the  saving  of  labor,  one  man  tending  it 
aosily ;  saving  in  saws  and  filee,  the  saws  requiring  not  more  than  one-half  the  filing; 
taws  easier  kept  in  order;  uniform  feed  ^  carriage  less  distance  to  travel;  saving  of 
limber,  and  in  l>eing  simple  in  constmction  and  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  8ise  of 
pulley,  12  inches.  Speed  of  saw,  1,200  to  1,500. 

We  manufacture  also  one-block  shingle  and  heading  mills,  both  hand-feed  and  self- 
freding.  For  farther  particulars  apply  to  Pierce  A,  Co.,  Buffalo,  N.  T. 
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THE  PIONEER  STUMP-PULLER  AND  ROCK-LIFTER. 

Invkntkd  and  Manufactured  by  Georgr  W.  Pressrt,  Hamilton,  N.  J.— A.  Fahnb- 
STOCK,  Agent,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

(Patented  October  8,  1867.; 


The  followiog  are  some  of  its  advantages : 

1st.   Great  power.  Two  men  being  sufficient  to  raise  25,000  ponnds. 

2d.  Portability.  Weighing  only  255  pounds  and  fitted  with  bandies,  so  that  two 
men  can  easily  move  it  from  one  stump  to  another. 

3d.  Quick  action.  The  pawls  being  made  to  bite  and  hold  on  a  smooth  bar  at  any 
point,  saving  any  lost  motion  that  would  occur  in  all  ratchet  machines. 

4th.  It  works  almost  without  irictiou,  the  levers  working  like  a  steelyard  beam  and 
the  lifting-bar  sliding  loosely  through  the  top,  so  that  every  pound  applied  draws  di 
rectly  on  the  work. 

5th.  Simplicity.  The  work  is  all  so  plain  and  easy  that  any  common  mechanic  can 
make  or  mend  any  part  of  it. 

6th.  Durability.  There  is  no  wear  except  on  the  lever  bolts,  and  they,  if  properly 
oiled,  will  last  a  lone:  time.  The  lifting  bar  will,  by  use,  become  hard  aad  smooth  like 
a  bar  of  steel,  and  remain  so  forever. 

7th.  The  price  comes  within  the  reach  of  every  farmer  who  has  stumps  to  pnll  or 
rocks  to  dig.  The  small-sized  machine,  with  grapples  complete  and  ready  for  work, 
strong  enough  to  raise  25,000  pounds,  light  enough  to  be  moved  eanily  by  two  men, 
with  action  quick  enough  to  pull  one  hundred  stumps  per  day,  can  be  had  for  the  low 
price  of  $60. 

The  next  size,  worked  by  three  men,  will  raise  35,000  pounds,  weighs  300  pounds,  and 
costs  $85. 

The  largest  size,  worked  by  four  men,  will  raise  50,000  pounds,  weighs  450  pounds 
and  costs  $  i  10. 

The  power  of  these  light,  simple  and  effectual  machines  is  truly  wonderful;  but  we 
do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that  they  will  pull  the  largest  green  stumps,  nor  would 
we  advise  any  farmer  to  be  at  the  expense  necessary  to  raise  such  stumps,  as  it  will 
not  pay;  but  when  the  small  fibrous  roots  have  decayed,  they  can  be  taken  out  with 
one  of  these  machines  with  little  expense,  and  the  soil  will  be  leit  in  much  better  con- 
dition. They  have  only  to  be  tried,  to  be  acknowledged  the  best  in  use.  In  some  cases 
the  purchasers  say  it  has  paid  for  itself  in  one  mouth.  A  Mur^land  paper  says,  "It  is 
wonderful  to  see  this  little  giant  lifting  large  stumps  fifteen  inches  through  from  the 
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solid  fproand.  withoat  catting  a  single  root."  The  committee  at  the  New  Jersey  Cen- 
tral Fair,  after  awarding  the  highest  premium  of  ten  dollars,  says :  This  is  withoat 
docbt  the  best  stamp-puller  extant.  The  operation  is  simple  and  powerful,  and  the 
effect  certain."  The  ScUntifio  American  says  of  it :  **  It  is  a  very  simple,  powerful  and 
effective  lifting  device."  Two  men  set  the  machine  beside  the  big  old  oak  or  chestnut 
stamp  that  has  been  so  long  in  the  way,  but  must  now  be  removed  to  "  clear  the  way" 
for  mowers,  reapers  and  the  improved  labor-saving  machinery  of  the  day.  The  iron 
j^pples  pierce  its  sides,  the  levers  begin  to  move,  and  the  forest  giant  that  has  firmly 
held  its  place  against  winds  and  storms  of  a  hundred  years  or  more,  is  raised  four  feet 
in  as  many  minutes ;  the  dirt  falls  back  in  the  hole  and  the  work  is  done. 


STUMP  AND  GRUB  MACHINES. 

McEennby,  Ksrr  &  Co. 
As  may  be  readily  seen,  these  machines  supply  a  very  important  branch  of  labor 
throwing  apon  horses  and  oxen  the  hard  work,  and  most  effectually  prepare  the  ground 
for  the  use  of  other  machinery,  which  is  all  important  to  the  farmers  at  the  present 


day;  are  far  superior  to  anything  before  introduced,  being  light  and  handy,  strong  and 
dorable.  and  may  be  profitably  used  by  the  farmer  for  his  own  use ;  and  by  the  Jobbe 
in  doing  work  for  others. 
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The  oat  represents  a  Grab  Machine,  for  palling  standing  grabs  or  small  saplings  and 
will  pall  those  withoat  catting  down,  ranging  in  size  from  one  inch  to  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  one  team.  This  is  effected  by  means  of  a  clevis,  setting  round  the  tree 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  cat. 

The  machine,  as  applied  to  larger  stamps,  may  require  two  or  fonr  horses,  aooerding 
te  the  work  to  be  done ;  may  be  operated  qnick  and  profitably.  The  extension  hook 
applies  to  this  machitae  also,  and  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  on  small  and  lew  old 
stamps,  and  also,  those  which  have  been  bnrned  down  in  old  fields. 

In  offering  these  machines  to  the  pablio  it  is  not  claimed,  (as  some  may  erroneously 
suppose,)  that  they  will  pull  up  their  entire  forests,  nor  even  all  their  stumps,  without 
digging  and  catting  some  roots ;  neither  is  it  intended  to  show  what  is  possible  with 
great  expense  and  labor,  but  rather  what  is  profitable  to  do. 

And  farther,  if  it  was  practicable  to  pull  up  green  stumps  or  trees  of  two  or  three 
feet  in  diameter,  it  would  be  very  far  from  being  profitable  for  farming  purposes;  for  a 
machioe  of  capacity  to  do  that,  coald  not  be  portable  and  handy.  And  furthermore,  if 
oak  and  black  walnut  stumps,  of  such  size,  were  to  be  extracted,  they  would  raise  so 
much  earth  with  the  roots  that  they  could  not  be  disposed  of,  by  either  moving  or  burn- 
ing them  in  any  reasonable  time  or  by  any  available  means,  and  so  would  be  more  in  the 
way  than  before.  It  may  be  farther  said,  it  is  better  to  dig  and  cut  some  roots,  and 
with  the  help  of  this  machine,  to  do  the  worst  part  of  the  work  than  to  have  a  machine 
too  cumbersome  for  use  for  the  many  commou  stumps,  by  being  made  sufficient  for  the 
extreme  few. 

Tosay  this  much  is  deemed  necessary  for  the  information  of  those  who  have  not  con- 
sidered the  matter  very  closely;  and  also,  to  contradict  the  statement  of  those  who  tell 
big  stories  about  what  they  and  their  friends  have  seen  and  heard,  and  whose  tales 
grow  larger  by  repetition. 

Price  of  Grub  Puller,  $63;  Stamp  Puller,  $100. 


We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  E.  fi.  StilwelPs  Patent  Peater  and  Lime 
Catche;*,  patented  in  October,  1864,  since  which  time  it  has  been  in  use,  and  has  given 
entire  satisfaction  in  all  establishments  where  iutroduced  throughont  the  country. 

Steam,  from  its  multiplied  applications,  has  besome  throughout  the  civilized  world 
an  indispensable  agent :  hence  the  vital  importance  of  the  question,  "How  can  the  use 
of  steam  be  rendered  safer  and  more  economical  1  " 

The  many  serious  diffiulties  attending  the  use  of  steam  are  well  known  to  all  who 
have  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  the  steam  boiler.  We  will  not  step  to  consider 
all  of  these  difficulties,  but  only  the  most  serious  of  them  all,  viz:  the  formation,  in 
steam  boilers,  of  what  is  commonly  known  to  engineers  as  ''scale,**  or  ''incrustation,^ 
a  hard  substance  formed  from  the  earthy  salts  contained  in  the  water,  which  attaches 
itself  firmly  to  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  boiler. 

The  great  destrnctiveness  to  the  boiler,  loss  of  fael,  frequent  and  expensive  delays 
in  cleaning,  and  not  unfrequent  explosions,  all  arising  from  the  presence  of  this  "scale,'* 
are  facts  well  understood  by  all  who  use  hard  or  mineral  water  for  steam  purposes. 

Experiments  by  the  most  competent  and  scientific  engineers  have  established  the 
following  facts,  viz :  "  Scale,  being  a  non-conductor  of  heat,  the  presence  in  a  boiler  of 
one^xteenth  of  an  inch  is  equal  to  a  los^  of  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  heat  in  fuel." 
''The  plates  of  a  boiler  never  get  hotter  than  the  water  when  it  is  in  contact  with 
them,  whatever  may  be  the  outside  temperature,  and  the  water  never  gets  hotter  than 


STILWELL'S  PATENT  HEATER  AND  LIME  CATCHER. 


"  An  Ounce  cf  Prevention  is  better  than  a  Pound  of  Cure,^ 
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some  330°  under  a  pressure  of  100  pounds ;  clean  boiler-plates  would,  therefore,  last  for 
years.  But  when  coated  with  scale,  and  thus  removed  frem  direct  contact  with  the 
water,  they  soon  become  so  overheated  as  to  deteriorate  in  quality  and  quantity."  Ex- 
plosions frequently  occur  by  the  cracking  of  this  scale,  and  allowing  the  water  to  come 
in  sadden  contact  with  the  overheated  plates. 

To  remove  this  "  scale  many  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  in  the  shape  of  pow-- 
ders,  etc..  but  they  are  often  worse  than  the  scale  itself,  being  largely  composed  of 
acetic  acid,  the  effect  of  which,  upon  the  boiler  and  engine  valves,  is  most  pernicious. - 
All  will  admit  it  were  much  better  to  remove  from  the  water  all  foreign  snbstances- 
which  form  scale,  before  the  water  passes  into  the  boiler,  (and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
the  great  expense  of  an  auxiliary  boiler,)  and  thus  prevent  entirely  the  formation  of 
any  scale  by  supplying  the  boiler  with  pure  feed-water. 

To  accomplidh  this  is  the  object  of  S  til  well's  Patent  Heater  and  it  does  the  work 
most  thoroughly. 

CoNSTRUCTiuN  AND  OPERATION.— The  Hcstdr  cousi/its  of  a  square  or  cylindrical 
(both  forms  are  used)  iron  box,  through  which  is  passed  the  cold  water  from  the  well, 
and  also  all  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  engine.  By  its  peculiar  construction  every 
particle  of  water  is  acted  upon  by  the  steam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  set  free  all  earthy 
salts  held  in  solution.  This  earthy  matter,  consisting  of  combinations  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, sulphnr,  iron,  etc.,  is  deposited  and  crystalises  upon  a  series  of  movable  shelves, 
which  can  be  taken  out  and  cleaned  in  an  hour's  time  as  often  as  need  be.  After  flow- 
ing over  these  shelves,  the  water  passes  through  a  close  filter  in  the  bottom  of  the 
Heater,  which  renders  it  perfectly  free  from  foreign  substances,  from  whence  it  is 
forced,  boiling  hot,  directly  into  the  boiler. 

It  is  simple  and  substantial,  cannot  get  out  of  repair,  and,  if  properly  taken  care  of, 
f  will  last  a  lifetime.  Another  fact  largely  in  its  favor  is,  there  are  no  contingent  ex- 
penses in  operating  it,  as  nothing  but  the  escape  steam  is  used  to  do  the  work,  so  thai 
its  origioal  cost  is  the  only  expense  incumbent  upon  using  it. 

What  is  Cmimkd  for  nr.— It  is  claimed  that,  regarded  simply  as  a  Heater,  it  is  the 
best  in  the  world ;  and  as  a  Lime  Extractor  it  stands  alone,  unrivaled  in  its  perfect  action. 
We  claim  that  the  use  of  our  Heater  will  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  teil  per  cent,  of  fuel 
where  soft  water  is  used,  and  when  hard  and  impure  water  is  used,  it  will  effect  a  sav- 
ing of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  fuel,  not  to  mention  the  saving  to  the  boilers ; 
in  time;  and  in  obviating  the  necessity,  occasioned  by  "  scale,"  of  frequently  ''blowing 
off,"  and  cleaning  boilers,  a  job  so  dreaded  by  engineers,  and  so  expensive  to  employers. 

StilweU's  Patent  Heater  and  Lime  Catcher  is  not  an  experiment  but  an  established 
success,  having  stood  the  test  of  five  years'  use,  on  all  kinds  of  water,  and  the  rapidity 
witn  which  it  is  being  adopted  by  our  most  practical  and  scientific  engineers,  in  all 
classes  of  establishments  using  steam  i>ower,  is  a  most  gratifying  indorsement  of  its 
great  value  and  utility.  Many  hundreds  are  now  in  operation  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and,  thus  far,  not  one  has  failed  to  give  satisfaction— a  record  of  which  we  are 
justly  proud. 

To  prove  to  the  most  skeptical  our  entire  confidence  in  its  ability  to  accomplish  all 
we  claim  for  it,  we  will,  in  localities  where  it  has  not  been  introduced,  allow  any  re- 
sponsible party  to  take  a  Heater  on  trial,  entering  into  an  agreement  with  such  party 
that  in  case  the  Heater  fails  to  prevent  incrustation,  as  warranted,  we  will  receive  it 
back,  and  make  no  charge  for  its  use. 

8TILWELL  &  BIERCE. 
Proprietora  and  ManvfacUrers,  Dayt&n,  O. 
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Improved  Machine- Front  View.   Patented  June,  1856 
and  1860. 

THE,  INGHAM  OR  CALIFORNIA  WHEAT  CLEANER,  SMUTTER  AND  SEPARA- 
TOR. COMBINED. 

Manufactuked  ani>  sold  by  M.  Dkal  &  Co.,  BucYRus,  Ohio. 

This  is  a  great  improvement  in  machines  for  cleansing  grain  for  flouring.  It  consti- 
tutes all  that  is  required  in  a  mill  for  that  purpose,  and  saves  the  necessity  of  any  other 
screens,  fans,  &r.,  as  it  does  the  whole  at  one  operation,  and  with  the  utmost  economy 
of  grain  and  power. 

All  the  offal,  worth  saving,  is  delivered  from  the  machine  free  from  dust  and  smut, 
and  in  a  condition  to  feed  or  grind.  It  makes  no  dirt  in  the  room  where  it  is  set,  and 
may  be  put  on  the  floor  with  the  stones  or  bolt  chest  if  desired,  or  wherever  the  con- 
venience of  the  miller  may  dictate.  In  the  following  essential  points  it  will  be  found 
to  excel : 

1.  Thoroughly  cleansing  the  grain  without  wasting  it. 

2.  Simplicity  and  durability  in  construction. 

3.  Safety  from  fire. 

4.  Cleanliness  and  convenience  of  attending. 

A  riddle  18  by  38  inches,  is  placed  on  the  top  and  vibrated  by  a  belt  connected  with 
the  fan  shaft.  The  riddle  removes  long  straws,  rat  filth,  sticks,  nails,  stones,  &c.,  pass- 
ing off  at  the  end  of  the  machine.  After  passing  this,  the  grain  is  conducted  into  an  air 
chamber,  up  which  a  current  of  air  is  drawn  by  the  fan,  removing  smut  balls,  loose  dirt, 
short  straws,  &o  ,  before  entering  the  beating  cylinder.  It  then  enters  the  cylinder, 
which  is  open  at  one  end,  and  has  a  perforated  caSe  on  the  under  side.  The  fan  draws 
in  the  air  at  the  end,  and  out  again  through  the  hole  in  the  case,  carrying  with  it  every 
particle  of  adhesive  dirt  or  smut,  as  soon  as  loosened  from  the  kernel,  and  prevents, 
immediately,  any  further  contact  of  the  wheat  with  the  dirt.  After  passing  to  the  other 
end  of  the  cylinder,  the  grain  is  thrown  out  of  the  top  side  into  another  air  chamber 
like  the  first,  and  blown  again  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  which  finishes  the  operation. 
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The  balance  of  the  offal  passes  down  a  lattice  work  in  the  receptacle,  and  escapes  clean 
and  free  from  dost  from  the  bottom,  the  dnst  being  drawn  through  the  lattice  into  the 
fan  and  parsed  oat  of  the  mill.  The  machine  has  a  valve  in  the  rear  side  to  graduate 
the  current  of  air  in  the  air  chamben,  to  snit  either  heavy  or  light  grain. 

Simplicity  and  Durability  of  Construction. — ^The  entire  fan-case  wings,  shafts,  and  pnl- 
leys  are  made  of  iron,  and  each  of  its  parts  can  be  removed  aud  replaced  at  pleasure, 
without  marring  the  machine.  The  beating  cylinder,  and  its  surrouudiug  cases,  are 
made  of  heavy  iron.  The  under  half,  which  is  perforated,  is  of  heavy  iron,  and  the 
npper  half  cast-iron.  The  under  half  is  the  only  part  of  the  machine  that  can  possibly 
wear  out ;  and  to  avoid  the  expense  of  continually  buying  new  machinery,  as  is  osuali 
this  is  so  made  as  to  be  eaaily  and  quickly  replaced  with  new  ones,  and  at  an  expense 
not  exceeding  $5  for  the  smaller,  and  $  1 0  for  the  larger  size. 

The  riddles  are  made  of  perforated  sheet-iron  or  tin,  and  will  betfound  to  last  ten 
times  as  long  a»  those  made  of  ziuc  or  wire  cloth,  besides  being  better  for  doing  the 
work  perfectly.  The  mouth  of  the  fan-case  can  be  tamed  to  blow  in  any  direction,  so 
as  to  adapt  it  to  any  situation  in  a  mill.  By  loosening  a  couple  of  nuts  on  the  side  of 
the  iron  girt  beside  the  fan-case,  it  may  be  turned  downward  or  ontward. 

Secitrity  from  JRre.— The  bearings  to  the  shafts  are  supplied  with  composition  boxes, 
and  will  run  night  and  day,  constantly,  without  heating.  But  for  still  greater  security, 
the  girts  which  support  them  are  made  of  iron.  With  these  safeguards,  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  fire  to  originate  from  them.  In  addition,  the 
combustible  material  produced  by  a  Smut  Machine  is  entirely  removed,  instead  of  fall- 
ing about  the  machine,  and  as  the  machine  can  be  placed  in  an  open  room,  and  free  of 
access,  instead  of  being  cooped  up  in  a  cockloft  or  cellar,  and  covexed  with  dirt. 

Cleanliness  and  Convenience  of  Atiending.-^DiiBt  from  a  Smut  Machine,  scattered  from 
top  to  bottom  of  a  mill,  we  feel  safe  in  saying  is  a  great  annoyance  to  millers  In  this 
machine,  by  attaching  a  spout  to  the  mouth  of  a  fan-case,  the  dirt  is  conveyed  out  of 
the  mill,  or  to  some  convenient  place  of  deposit,  and  thus  the  difficulty  is  entirely 
avoided,  and  the  mill  is  kept  clean. 

This  machine  furnishes  a  complete,  durable  and  systematic  Cleaning  Apparatus,  and 
occupies  a  space  of  but  four  feet  square,  consumes  but  little  power,  aud  saves- the  mul- 
tiplicity  of  gear  which  is  required  in  the  old  system.  It  is  neat  in  appearance,  makes 
no  dirt,  and  wastes  no  wheat.  Unlike  most  other  machines  now  in  use,  it  does  not 
scatter  wheat  and  dirt  in  numberless  places  about  a  mill.  It  was  invented  and  per- 
fected in  California  in  18.54,  when  the  entire  wheat  crop  of  that  State  was  badly  affected 
with  smut,  and  it  was  found  entirely  superior  to  all  Eaistern  machines,  for  removing 
smut. 

It  does  more  work  than  any  other  machine,  without  consuming  as  much  power.  It 
is  the  most  perfect  scourer  ever  invented,  being  horizontal,  and  retains  the  grain  longer 
than  any  upright  scourer,  consequently  scouring  more  thoroughly  than  any  upright 
machine  can  possibly  do.  It  is  adapted  to  cleansing  all  kinds  of  grain. 

Specially  good  for  Oats  and  Bat  Filth  — Oar  riddle  being  thirty-eight  (38)  inches  long, 
the  wheat  is  conducted  on  to  a  smooth  surface,  and  is  evenly  distributed  by  a  f  4der 
before  entering  the  perforated  part  of  the  riddle,  thus  throwing  the  oats,  rat  filth,  &c., 
on  its  side,  and  by  this  means  carrying  nearly  all  of  it  off  in  this  way.  This  is  a  very 
important  improvement  not  used  by  other  machines. 

Size  of  the  Ifoo^tiie.— Six  feet  high,  three  feet  three  inches  long,  two  feet  three  inches 
wide.  Scourer— one  foot  four  inches  wide;  total  width,  three  (:))  feet  five  (r))  inches. 
This  is  easily  detached  from  the  main  machine  so  as  to  go  into  ordinary  doors.  Main 
•r  driving  pulley,  six  inches  in  diameter.  Weight  600  pounds.  Revolutions  of  small 
machine,  756  to  800  a  minute,  running  towards  the  machine. 

The  mechanical  construction  is  first  class  in  every  respect  aud  warranted.  If  desired, 
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wo  will  keep  tbe  maohlne  in  perfect  order  and  repair  for  fifteen  years,  for  (10,  although 
it  will  not  cost  half  this  amount. 

PRICE  AND  CAPACrrY. 

Machine  with  capacity  of  30  to  40  bushels  per  hour  $150 

Machine  with  capacity  of  75  to  100  bashels  per  honr   250 

Warrantjf.—'We  sell  the  machine  under  a  guaranty  that  it  will  do  the  following  per- 
fectly : 

It  cleans  wheat  perfectly  without  wasting  any.  It  separates  and  carries  ofif  all 
straws,  sticks,  nails,  rat  filth,  and  every  thing  larger  than  wheat.  It  delivers  all  the 
chess,  oats,  hulls,  seeds,  or  other  foul  substances  fit  for  chopping,  free  from  smut,  dust 
or  chaff.  It  dispenses  with  all  other  screens,  fans,  &c.  It  expels  all  the  dust  from  the 
mill  perfectly. 

In  corresponding  with  us,  please  state  whether  your  mill  is  run  by  water  or  steam. 

M.  DEAL  &  CO.,  Buc^,  O, 


TAYLOR'S  IMPROVED  STEEL  TOOTH  HAY  AND  GRAIN  RAKE. 


Patented  May  22,  IB66,  August  6, 1867,  and  September  1, 1868. 

The  teeth  are  cast  steel  spring  temper,  of  an  oval  shape,  giving  more  strength  than 
any  round  teeth  can  dp  of  the  same  weight.  Each  tooth  is  perfectly  independent, 
every  inch  is  a  spring,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  and  held  firmly  by  a  patent  bracket 
with  bolt  from  vibrating,  and  can  be  taken  out  or  put  in  in  an  instant.  A  spiral  spring 
over  each  tooth  gives  it  a  conipound  spring,  and  admits  it  to  raise  or  lower,  to  accomo- 
date uneven  ground.  Each  spring  is  supported  by  a  maleable  spool  with  a  stop  Inside, 
thereby  making  it  a  perfect  independent  steel  tooth  Rake.  It  can  easily  be  adjusted 
by  a  single  bolt  to  raise  or  lower  the  whole  tooth-frame  any  required  distance  from  the 
ground.  It  is  easily  taken  apart  or  put  together,  a  boy  with  one  horse  can  rake  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  acres  per  day,  and  save  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  bushels  of 
grain  to  the  acre ;  it  has  been  thoroughly  tested  in  raking  hay,  grain  and  oats  into 
sheaves,  corn  stalks,  flas  stubs  out  of  clover  fields,  and  even  brush  on  new  ground,  and 
proven  itself  perfest  in  every  department,  and  therefore  no  experiment. 

Tbe  first  year,  50  of  the  Rakes  were  built;  next,  100;  next,  300;  next,  600;  next, 
2,000;  this  year,  5,000;  and  arrangements  are  made  for  10.000.  for  1870.  Such  is  its 
growing  reputation  that  orders  are  received  from  twenty-one  States  and  Canada ;  have 
shipped  car  loads  to  New  Hampshire  and  Minnesota,  while  some  go  as  far  west  as 
Oregon.  In  style  and  finish  it  stands  unrivalled,  and  is  considered  the  standard  ma- 
chine. 
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WILLSON'S  STEEL-TOOTH  EXPANDING  AND  SELF-ADJUSTING  HARROW. 


Manufacturkd  by  Wm.  McDonald  &  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

These  Harrows  have  been  thoroughly  tested  the  past  year,  improved,  and  a  second 
patent  granted  in  Jane^  18d8.  For  harrowino;  sod,  or  any  hard  soils,  they  hare  no  eqnal; 
and  we  warrant  them  to  leave  the  soil  as  mellow  as  a  garden  bed. 

They  cut  the  soil  both  vertically  and  horizontally;  will  cross-harrow  the  sod  with- 
out inverting  the  farrows;  are  not  liable  to  clog;  entirely  cuts  off,  lifts  and  pnlveriees 
all  the  groand  over  which  they  pass ;  will  expand  or  contract  to  snit  the  wants  of  tho 
ikrmer;  are  made  from  the  best  German  steel,  and  can  be  unbolted  and  sharpened  by 
•ay  smith. 
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THE  IBiPROVED  BUCKEYE  CIDER  AND  WINE  MILL  AND  PRESS. 


By  the  iDtroduction  of  the  poi;table  cider  mill  and  press,  tbe  iDconyenieDt  and  la- 
borious method  of  making  cider  has  been  superseded.  The  facility  with  which  this 
mill  is  operated,  and  the  expeditions  manner  in  which  the  labor  is  accomplished,  ren- 
ders it  the  most  desirable  implement  of  the  kind  in  America. 


1st.  The  adjustable  throat,  adapting  the  grinding  apparatus  to  all  kinds  and  sices 
of  frait. 

2d.  The  adjustable  grinding  rollers,  for  same  purpose. 

3d.  The  metallic  box,  holding  all  parts  of  the  grinding  apparatus  firmly  in  place, 
without  liability  of  disarrangement  from  the  swelling  and  shrinking  of  wooden  sides 
and  ends. 

4th.  The  solid  and  compact  frame  for  mill  and  press. 

5th.  The  strong  iron  beam  and  screw,  warranted  to  stand  the  severest  pressure  of 
the  lever. 

6th.  The  grinding  apparatus,  having  the  serrated  ribs  on  one  roller  working  against 
the  straight  ribs  on  the  other,  thus  giving  a  shearing  cut,  and  requiring  a  smaller  con- 
sumption of  power  than  with  any  other  mill. 

7th.  The  strainer  board  under  the  tub,  allowing  the  cider  to  pass  freely  off  from  the 
cheese,  and  without  which  great  loss  in  pressing  is  caused. 

It  has  been  very  successfully  used  by  a  large  number  of  persons  in  crushing  grapes. 

The  position  of  the  lower  rollers  can  be  changed,  thereby  permitting  grapes  to  pass 
through  without  crushing  the  seed.  This  feature  will  render  it  very  valuable  where 
the  farmer  has  a  grape  as  well  as  an  apple  crop  to  take  <;are  of. 

Manufactured  by  Warder,  Mitchel  &  Co.,  Springfield,  Clark  county,  Ohio. 
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THE  RAKESTRAW  AND  HEFFELBOWER  IMPROVED  PLOW. 
(Patented  October  20,  1868.   Ko,  83,m) 


(This  plow,  as  shown  in  the  above  cnt,  is  so  constrncted  that  the  shear  and  catter  will 
completely  cat  the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  farrow  slice  before  the  moald  board  is  re- 
quired to  tarn  it  over;  and  so  arranged  as  not,  ander  any  circamstances,  to  clog,  and, 
dispensing  with  the  nose  nsaally  foand  apon  plow  points,  forms,  in  connection  with 
the  pecnliar  constmction  of  the  monld  board,  a  plow  that  cannot  be  snrpassed  in  draft 
or  ezeentioa  by  any  plow  yet  made.  It  works  equally  as  well  in  hard  as  in  soft  land, 
and  combines  all  the  qnalities  of  a  sod,  stubble  and  breakiag  plow,  and  will  work  in 
olay,  sand  or  mncky  laud.  They  can  be  made  of  cast  iron  or  steel. 

The  draught  of  tiiis  plow  at  the  Michigan  State  Fair  for  1868  was  125  pounds  in  a 
fhfTDw  slice  7  by  11,  stobble  land,  where  other  plows  ranged  in  draft  from  250  to  300 
poands,  same  size  farrow  slice. 

At  the  Ohio  State  Fair,  September,  1868,  it  was,  in  sand  350  poands,  in  clay  500 
poands;  farrow  slice  7  by  14  inches. 

Wherever  it  has  been  tested  it  has  not  failed  to  give  complete^satisfaction,  both  as 
to  quality  of  work  and  ease  in  draft. 

Its  cost  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  price  of  a  first-rate  steel  plow. 

Address,  C.  £.  Bliven,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


THE  PEOPLE'S  HAND  LOOM. 


This  Loom  possesses  advantages  in  its  simplicity,  dnrability  and  the  ease  in  which  it 
operates.  This  loom  has  oo  treadlce,  cords,  cog-wheels,  spiing  triggers,  harness  and 
treadles,  straps  or  jacks,  thus  dispeusiog  with  much  machinery  that  is  liable  to  get  out 
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of  order,  which  has  been  the  difficulty  with  hand  looms.  On  the  People's  Hand  Lo^m 
the  harness  are  pushed  np  by  a  stop,  and  makes  the  shed  as  the  batton  comes  forward. 
The  filling  is  crossed  by  the  warp  before  the  batton  strikes  the  cloth,  and  the  warp  is 
held  open  nntil  the  batton  is  thrown  forvpard  again,  which  is  called  the  open  shed. 
This  loom  is  practically  adapted  to  families  of  laboring  men  and  fanners,  for  manu- 
facturing all  the  heavy  and  subHtantial  goods  worn  by  them,  and  is  warranted  to 
weave  as  many  yards  per  day  as  any  self-acting  hand  loom  now  in  use.  Its  parts  are 
all  self-changing,  requires  no  skill  to  weave,  it  lets  the  warp  off,  winds  the  cloth  up, 
makes  the  shed  and  throws  the  shuttle,  all  by  the  turning  of  an  easy  crank.  The  warp 
Is  drawn  in  but  one  way  for  all  kinds,  and  is  beamed  the  same  as  in  the  old  loom,  when 
the  warp  is  once  drawn  through  the  reed  and  harness  on  this  lo«m,  on  the  same  warp 
and  without  any  extra  machinery. 

Shuttle  and  Bobbin  patented.  This  shuttle  is  constructed  in  a  way  that  the  point  of 
it,  after  entering  the  box,  cannot  stick  np,  which  avoids  the  difficulty  of  flying  out  of 
the  warp,  and  secures  the  filling  from  being  caught  between  the  shuttle  an€  beige, 
which  has  been  the  difficulty  with  the  other  shuttles  in  making  a  good  selvage. 

The  bobbin  or  quill,  is  secured  by  a  self-acting  spring,  so  it  cannot  get  loose. 

Looms  are  furnished  complete,  including  reed,  heddles,  shuttles,  GO  quills,  wraithe, 
lease  rods,  screw  driver,  oil  can,  wrench,  heddle-hook,  printed  instructions,  with  cuts 
showing  the  different  twills. 

Present  price  of  loom,  (including  all  items  named,)  |80.00;  one  extra  shuttle.  $1.25; 
60  yards  chain  on  beam,  |^,00 ;  100  yards  chain  on  beam,  $15.50. 

Addressee.  Uuverzagt,  Terre  iiaute,  Ind. 


GALE*S  COPPER  STRIP  FEED  CUTTER,  FOR  CUTTINQ  STRAW,  HAY  AND 

CORN-STALKS. 


This  machine,  as  generally  crastrncted,  is  represented  by  the  above  cut,  phowlag 
three  knives  fastened  by  screws  to  stout  flanges  on  the  lower  cylinder,  which  is  geared 
to  an  upper  cylinder,  armed  with  three  flanges  faced  with  thick  strips  of  copper,  against 
which  the  knives  cut.  The  knives  and  flanges  are  made  of  spiral  form,  so  as  to  work 
with  a  smooth,  steady  motion.  The  feed  to  be  cut  being  placed  in  the  box,  withim 
range  of  the  cylinder,  is  caught  by  the  knife  below  and  the  copper-faced  flanges  aheve, 


ExHiBrrBD  BT  G.  £.  Hutchinson,  of  Cleveland. 
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and  iB  drawn  forward  (with  an  easy,  sheariDg  motion)  and  cnt  off  as  the  two  meet, 
thas  mfkking  a  perfectly  self-feeding  machine,  without  the  aid  of  separate  feed  rollers. 

By  making  the  npper  cylinder  with  flanges  to  cat  against,  instead  of  a  roller,  a  vol- 
ume of  feed  three  to  fonr  inches  deep  will  pass  through  without  cloeging  and  ifvork 
easily  by  hand  power,  thas  saving  a  great  amount  of  labor  that  in  most  other  self-feed- 
ing machines  is  consumed  in  dividing  the  feed  in  thin  parcels  before  presenting  it  to 
the  knives.  The  flange  feature  also  allows  the  largest  stalks  to  go  in,  which  are  cut  as 
fast  and  easy  as  the  same  weight  of  straw.  The  length  of  cut  feed  is  governed  by  the 
diameter  of  the  cylinders  and  the  depth  of  feed  allowed  to  pass  to  the  knives,  and  not 
by  the  number  of  knives  or  the  distance  apart. 

A  machine  constructed  on  this  princple,  with  one  knife,  will  cut  just  as  short  as  one 
made  with  several  knives,  other  circumstances  being  the  same;  as  no  more  feed  can  be 
drawn  into  the  machine  than  the  knives  and  flnnges  can  graep  and  cnt,  they  do  not 
clog,  and  hence  the  smallest  m^hine  may  be  run  by  horse  power  without  fear  of  break- 
ing. 

The  copper  strips  are  found  by  experience,  to  protect  the  knives  so  that  they  will 
generally  keep  in  order  and  cut  perfectly  for  years  without  grinding,  and  will  last  full 
ten  times  longer  than  knives  arranged  to  shear  against  an  iron  or  steel  bar.  As  each 
knife  strikes  on  the  copper  strip,  ki  a  place  of  its  own,  it  soon  becomes  adopted  to  the 
edge  of  the  knife,  and  consequently  the  copper  does  not  soon  cut  out,  in  fact  will  gen- 
erally outlast  most  other  parts  of  the  machine.  Both  coppers  and  knives  if  ever  broken, 
or  worn  out,  can  be  replaced  for  a  few  cents  each,  and  put  on  and  fitted  by  aay  one  at 
home.  All  parts  of  the  machine  are  made  on  the  interchangeable  plan,  so  if  any  part 
ia  ever  broken  or  worn  out,  it  can  be  replaced  by  a  duplicate  pieee  sure  to  fit. 

There  are  thirteen  aizes  of  these  machines,  some  made  with  one  knife,  others  with  two 
and  most  with  three ;  some  sizes  are  made  to  out  very  fine,  other  sizes  are  made  to  cut 
two  inches  long,  to  meet  the  views  of  more  progressive  agriculturalists,  who  prefer  ta 
cnt  feed  (especially  stalks)  this  length,  to  prevent  the  animals  from  swallowing  with- 
•ut  proper  mastication. 

These  Cutters  are  retailed  at  from  (12  to  for  ordinary  sizes;  the  smallest  of 
whi«h  will  easily  cut  a  bushel  per  minute  when  turned  by  one  person.  Large,  sizes  are 
sold  at  t26  to  $45,  and  are  more  especially  for  horse  power  and  will  cut  from  thirty  to 
•ne  hundred  pounds  per  minute,  but  also  cut  rapidly  by  hand  power.  These  machines 
are  sold  on  the  express  condition  that  they  shall,  in  all  respects,  work  as  represented, 
and  need  not  be  paid  for  until  tried  and  found  satisfactory. 


THE  "BLACK  PRINCE COOKING  STOVE 
l8  Manufacturbd  by  Woolson,  Hitchcock  &  Carter,  Czjevbland,  O. 

It  is  a  stove  of  superior  finish  and  capacity  and  beauty  of  design,  and  the  castings 
are  heavy.  It  has  been  constructed  with  great  care,  to  meet  the  wants  of  all  classes. 
It  bums  coal  or  wood  with  equal  facility,  aad  without  change  of  grate.  This  is  an  im- 
portant quality  in  many  situations,  and  one  which  is  possessed  by  no  other  stove  in  an 
•qnal  degree.  The  oven  has  very  perfect  ventilation,  and  bakes  quickly  and  evenly 
with  very  little  fuel.  The  flues  and  ash-pit  are  large,  and  the  draft  is  sure  and  strong. 

It  la  beginning  to  be  understood  that  the  best  cooking  stove  is  the  cheapest— tha 
di^ly  saving  in  fuel  from  improved  construction,  and  of  raw  material  through  perfect 
•ookery,  producing  this  resnlt  with  certainty,  besides  giving  better  health  and  a  hap- 
pier home  to  all  who  desire  it. 

DIRKCnOKB. 

The  eonstmction  of  the  "  Black  Prince"  is  so  simple  that  few  directions  are  required 
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It  is  necessary  to  the  good  operation  of  a  cooking  stove  that  care  sboald  be  taken  ia 
setting  it  np.  The  pipe  shnnld  be  nicely  fitted  into  the  chimney,  as  well  as  tightly  fit- 
ted to  the  stove.   See  that  the  pipe  d(»es  not  project  too  far  into  the  chimney. 

When  about  to  kindle  a  fire,  take  off  a  griddle  and  open  the  front  doors  so  that  you 
can  see  that  the  grate  is  open  and  clear ;  tarn  down  the  damper  near  the  pipe,  so  the 
smoke  will  pass  directly  into  the  same;, when  yon  have  pat  in  the  kindling  replace  the 
griddle. 

When  yon  desire  to  bake,  turn  the  handle  of  the  damper  upward. 

The  fire  box  shonld  net  be  at  any  time  fnll  of  fael— never  above  the  line  of  the  oven 
top.   More  than  this  is  waste  and  an  injury  to  the  stove  and  to  its  operation. 

To  check  the  fire,  tnm  the  grate  bars  down  so  as  to  close  the  openings  between  them. 

This  is  done  by  turning  the  winch  which  works  the  grate,  to  the  right. 

To  damp  the  grate,  lift  the  winch  a  little  upward  and  to  the  right,  when  a  tarn  to 
the  left  places  it  bottom  upward. 


There  are  few  who  attempt  to  bum  coal  in  a  stove  who  do  not  waste  nearly  as  much 
as  is  necessary  to  be  consumed  to  obtain  all  the  heat  desirable.  The  following  simple 
directions  will  be  found  nseful  in  the  management  of  an  anthricite  coal  fire: 

First. — To  make  a  coal  fire,  pot  in  a  double  handful  of  shavings,  or  nse  kindling  wood 
instead.  Fill  the  fire  box  of  the  stove  half  full  of  sticks  of  dry  wood,  say  four  or  six 
inches  in  length.  On  the  top  put  about  a  dozen  lumps  of  egg  coal.  In  ten  minutes 
add  about  twenty  lumps  more  of  coal  As  soon  as  the  wood  has  burned  out,  fill  the 
fire  Ik>x  two-thirds  full  of  coal,  and  the  fire  will  be  a  good  one. 

Second. — Never  fill  the  fire  box  more  than  half  or  two-thirds  full  of  coal,  even  in  the 
coldest  weather. 

TMrd^When  the  fire  is  low,  never  shake  the  grate  or  disturb  the  ashes,  but  add 
from  ten  to  fifteen  small  lumps  of  coal  and  open  the  draft.  When  these  are  heated 
through  and  somewhat  ignited,  add  the  amount  necessary  for  a  new  fire,  but  do  not  dis- 
turb the  asbes  yet.  Let  the  draft  remain  open  until  the  coal  is  thoroughly  ignited,  and 
then  shake  out  the  ashes,  and  the  stove  will  keep  at  a  high  heat  from  six  to  twelve 
hours,  according  to  the  coldness  of  the  weather. 

Similar  treatment  is  also  suitable  for  bituminous  coal. 

This  stove  will  bum  slack  coal  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  but  coal  of  a  nut  size 
will  make  a  hotter  and  quicker  fire.  It  is  well  to  have  a  supply  of  each  kind,  using 
the  slack  to  check  too  rapid  combustion. 


HOW  TO  BURN  ANTHRICITE  COAL. 
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AMERICAN  TURBINE  WATER  WHEEL. 


Manufactured  by  Stout,  Mills  &,  Temple,  Dattox,  Ohio. 


These  wheels  and  oases  possess  important  features  in  the  application  of  water.  There 
•re  six  to  twelve  gradaated  shates  on  each  ^heel,  depending  on  their  diameter;  each 
gate  and  shnte  is  cast  in  one  piece  and  move  horizontally,  the  sbat6s  being  hinged  at 
a  point  near  the  inside  of  the  case  or  point  of  depletion  ;  thus,  as  the  gates  are  opened 
or  closed,  the  shates  move  with  the  gates,  so  that,  whether  they  are  fully  or  partially 
opened,  the  shates  are  always  adjnsted  to  snit  the  amount  of  water  admitted  through 
the  gates;  therefore  the  wheels  produce  as  high  per  cent,  of  power  with  partial  as  with 
fall  gate.  The  gates  are  easily  opened  and  closed  by  a  ring  and  levers,  operated  with 
a  segment  and  pinion,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  and  are  operated  most  admirably  with  a 
governor.  These  Turbine  Wheels  are  not  only  the  leading  wheels  of  the  Western  States, 
but  large  numbers  are  also  in  use  in  the  manufactories  of  the  New  England  and  Middle 
States,  and  on  account  ot  the  economy  in  the  use  of  water,  durability  and  steadiness  of 
motion,  are  preferred  to  all  other  turbines.  Descriptive  catalogue  sent  on  application. 


The  machine  is  what  is  styled  a  Wet  Clay  Brick  Press,  the  clay  being  wet  and  thor- 
oughly tempered  before  going  into  the  moulds.  The  clay  is  put  into  the  tempering  tub 
(which  is  directly  over  the  press  box),  when  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  by  the  revolving 
knives  in  the  tub.  It  then  passes  do^n  into  the  press  box,  and  by  the  means  of  the 
revolving  cam  press  the  clay  is  pressed  into  the  moulds,  making  six  brick  each  revolu- 
tion of  the  press.  The  moulds  are  sanded,  same  liA  for  hand  moulding,  and  placed  on 
the  table,  back  of  the  press  box;  then,  by  a  simple  arrangement  in  connection  with 
the  press  shaft,  the  moulds  are  shoved  under  the  press  box  and  at  the  same  time  the 
full  mould  discharged,  ready  to  be  taken  on  to  the  yard  and  dumped. 

What  we  claim  for  the  Machine. — Ist  It  is  not  complicated,  and  if  properly  put  t  p,  will 
ran  a  whole  season  without  repairs. 

2d.  An  engine  of  t*velve  or  fifteen  horse-power  will  ran  the  steam  machine. 

3d.  The  clay  is  pnl;  into  the  steam  machine  direct  from  the  bank,  and  wet  while 
being  ground  and  tempered. 


SPKAGUE»S  BUCKEYE  BRICK  MACHINE. 
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4tli.  The  clay  is  pressed  into  sanded  moulds,  and  the  bricks  are  spread  on  the  yard 
to  dry.  The  clay  is  worked  very  stiff,  conseqnently  the  brick  can  be  baked  much  sooner 
than  ordinary  wet  clay  brick. 

5th.  The  knives  in  the  mnd-box  make  two  revolutions  to  each  mould  of  brick  tuned 
out,  insuring  a  perfect  tempering  of  the  clay. 

6th.  The  steam  machine,  with  the  labor  of  eight  men  and  one  boy  (after  the  cUy  is 
delivered  to  the  machine),  will  make  forty  thousand  brick  in  eight  hours. 

7th.  The  horse-power  machine  is  easily  worked  by  two  horses,  and  with  the  labor  of 
seven  men,  will  make  twenty -five  thousand  brick  per  day. 

8th.  The  clay  requires  soaking  in  a  pit  before  being  used  in  the  horse-power  machine. 

9th.  There  is  no  danger  of  breaking  moulds,  as  it  is  impossible  to  put  one  in  so  as  to 
break  it.  The  screen  over  the  press-box  prevents  stones  or  roots  from  getting  into  the 
moulds. 

10th.  The  pressure  is  governed  by  the  amount  of  clay  let  into  the  press- box,  and  can 
be  done  without  stopping  the  machine. 

11th.  The  bricks  made  by  the  machine  are  very  compact,  and  have  well  defined  edges 
and  comers. 

12th.  The  machine  is  seven  and  one-half  feet  high,  and  occupies  a  space  five  feet 
square  on  the  ground.  Weighs  about  4,000  lbs. 

EP*  We  warrant  the  machines  to  perform  all  we  claim  for  them,  and  to  be  in  eyery 
particular  as  represented. 

PRICE. 

Steam  Machine  and  yard  right  

Horse-power  Machine  and  yard  right .... 


SINGLE  GBAMMAH  DESK. 


The  peculiarities  of  the  school  desk  and  chair  represented  in  the  accompanying 
engraving  are  as  follows: 

The  desk  is  supported  by  iron  stanchions,  placed  at  such  an  angle  with  the  floor  that 
the  traction  is  directly  in  line  with  the  screws  which  attach  it,  instead  of  at  an  acute 
angle,  as  usually  made— thus  avoiding  the  leverage  which  s#  soon  loosens  the  desk 
from  the  floor.  The  top  of  the  desk  is  inclined  7^  degrees  from  the  horizoutal—ibe 
best  angle  for  reading  or  writing. 


$750 
60O 
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The  chair  is  sapported  by  Cole's  patent  tripod  pedestal,  which,  by  reason  of  its  form, 
is  elastic.  This  elasticity  allows  the  whole  chair  to  yield  slightly  to  backward  press- 
ure, avoiding  that  disagreeable  and  injarions  shock  conseqnent  upon  leaning  quickly 
back  in  a  chair  with  rigid  pedestal.  It  also  breaks  the  leverage,  and  prevents  direct 
^vmnching  upon  the  screws  by  which  the  pedestal  is  fastened  to  the  floor  and  to  the 


The  best  educators  uniformly  recommend  the  single  desk  and  chair  as  the  best  that 
can  be  put  in  the  school-room,  since  it  gives  each  scholar  a  domain  of  his  o^n,  which 
cannot  be  encroached  upon  by  his  neighbor  without  a  movement  sufficient  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  teacher.  It  seonres  individuality  of  scholarship,  and  removes 
lK>th  the  incentive  and  the  excuse  for  communication. 

In  the  chair  under  consideration  a  proper  inclination  of  both  seat  and  back  is  secured, 
■o  that  the  pupil  can  sit  erect  and  yet  attend  to  the  books  upon  the  desk.  Seven  sizes 
of  these  desks  and  chairs,  adapted  to  persons  of  every  age,  are  made  by  the  ezhibiters, 
Cole,  Nelson  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  TIFFANY  PATENT  DRAIN  TILE  MACHINE. 

This  machine  was  patented  in  1861,  and  has  from  time  to  time  been  improved,  by 
increasing  its  strength  and  changing  its  form,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  proof 
against  liability  to  break  in  the  working  of  all  kinds  of  day,  and  the  better  adapting 
it  to  the  application  of  steam  power. 

The  machine  is  so  well  represented  in  the  engraving  that  a  full  description  is  un- 
necessary. It  is  made  wholly  of  iron,  and  weighs,  complete,  3,300  pounds.  On  the 
mill  or  grinder  shaft  are  arranged  spirally  short,  broad  knives,  and  to  the  lower  end  of 
the  shaft  is  attached  a  larger  screw-beater.  Immediately  beneath  this  screw,  placed 
horizontally  and  parallel  to  each  other,  are  two  spiral  conveyors  or  augurs,  of  the  form 
represented  in  the  engraving.  (In  making  the  larger  sizes  a  single  augur  of  larger 
flize  is  used.)  The  pulley  at  the  back  end  of  the  machine,  and  the  lever  cap  on  the  top 
of  the  mill  or  grinder  shaft,  adapt  it  to  either  horse  or  steam  power. 

The  clay  is  thrown  into  the  mill,  and  by  the  action  of  the  knives  and  screw  is  ground 
and  pressed  into  the  augnrs,  and  by  them  is  forced  through  the  dies. 

The  machine  may  be  run  at  any  desired  speed  by  steam  power,  and  will  mould  pipe 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  removed  by  the  workmen.  The  tile  are  as  compact  as  a 
pressed  brick,  and  so  firm  that  they  are  removed  from  the  rack  by  the  hand  without 
ii^ory.  The  stones  gather  in  the  space  below  the  augnrs,  and  are  removed  through  a 
trap-door  in  the  bed-plate. 

By  the  use  of  the  angurs,  the  form  of  the  dies,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  core-pins 
in  the  end  of  the  augurs,  several  important  advantages  are  gained: 

1st.  The  pressure  is  applied  to  the  clay  at  the  die  upon  an  area  but  little  more  than 
a  cross  section  of  the  pipe. 

Sd.  We  diMpense  with  the  bridge  or  bracket  used  in  other  machines  to  support  the 
core-pins,  which  bridge  or  bracket  divides  the  clay  Just  before  it  enters  the  die,  and 
necessitates  the  use  of  very  soft  clay,  or  renders  the  tile  liable  to  crack  in  burning. 
The  difficulty  of  uniting  two  bodies  of  clay  without  an  excess  of  moisture  or  a  knead- 
ing process,  has  defeated  many  designs  for  clay-working  machinery. 

3d.  The  rotary  movement  of  the  core-pin  as  the  tile  issue  from  the  die,  produces 
the  same  effect  as  when,  in  smoothing  with  a  knife  any  plastic  material,  we  give  the 
knife  a  slight  movement  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  as  well  as  a  lateral  movement. 
By  this  process  the  tile  have  a  much  smoother  surface  than  could  be  given  them  on  a 
potter's  wheel.  **  This  is  the  main  point  to  be  attained  in  the  making.  A  rough  inner 
•uface  collects  detritus,  which  eventually  clogs  and  stops  the  ordinary  tile.** 
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On  acoonnt  of  tbe  ability  of  this  machine  to  work  very  bUBl  clay,  lees  sbed-room  and 
shelving  is  required.  In  many 'places  no  shelves  are  nsed,  the  tile  being  placed  on  a 
smooth  sand  floor.   They  dry  soon  and  are  less  liable  to  warp  in  drying,  bum  more 


safely,  and  have  a  harder  body  when  burned.   Each  machine  is  provided  with  a  rack 
on  which  the  tile  run  as  they  issue  from  the  dies,  and  to  this  rack  is  attached  a  cut-oft 
so  constructed  as  to  cut  the  tile  at  right  angles  and  of  uniform  lengths. 
This  Machine  is  manufactured  by  H.  Brewer  &  Son,  Tecumseh,  Mich. 
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WOOD'S  SELF-RAKING  REAPER  AND  MOWER. 


Hanafaotared  by  RemiDgtou  Agricaltural  Works,  were  exhibited  by  F.  C.  Qoff,  of  • 
Cleyeland,  O. 

The  peculiarities  of  this  Reaper  consists  in  the  rake  being  worked  by  a  pitch  cham, 
which  margins  the  phitform  and  carries  the  front  end  of  the  rake  around  the  platform, 
the  back  end  being  supported  by  a  double-jointed  guide.  Its  action  is  simple,  and  the 
power  applied  direct,  without  loss  of  leverage.  The  rake,  by  a  simple  and  rapid  mo- 
tion, grasps  the  cut  grain  at  the  butts  and  sweeps  it  across  the  platform,  making  a  per- 
fect separation  from  the  falling  grain  without  entangling  or  scattering  the  straws; 
raking  off  short  grain  as  well  ae  long.  The  separation  being  effected,  the  grain  is  com- 
pressed in  a  compact  and  regular  gavel  against  the  wine:  board,  and  delivered  at  the 
side  of  the  machine  in  better  shape  for  binding  in  all  cases,  than  can  possibly  be  done 
by  hand,  and  entirely  out  of  the  way  of  team  in  its  next  round. 

The  driver  is  seated  in  the  rear  of  the  cutters,  where  he  may  watch  their  operation 
without  any  fear  of  being  thrown  into  them.  He  also,  by  a  movement  of  his  foot,  can 
regulate  the  size  of  gavel  without  any  change  for  light  or  heavy  grain. .  This  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  proper  Self- Raker. 

Thia  machine  being  so  perfectly  balanced  on  the  axle,  is  easily  raised  or  lowered  by 
means  of  a  lever,  which  is  always  under  the  control  of  the  driver,  however  weak  or 
small  he  may  be.  This  enables  him  to  save  all  lodged  grain.  From  its  peculiar  con- 
struction, all  side  draft  and  weight  on  horses*  necks  is  entirely  removed.  The  weight 
«f  Reaper  is  875  pounds,  and  its  direct  draft  in  ordinary  grain  at  previous  trial  has 
been  from  175  to  225  pounds. 

A  correct  idea  of  these  machines,  we  are  satisfied,  cannot  be  had,  unless  seen  at  work 
in  the  harvest  field,  and  then  the  simplicity  and  ease  in  the  operation  of  the  jointed 
arm  of  this  Self  Rake,  while  it  has  full  command  of  the  grain,  never  fails  to  command 
the  admiration  of  all.  ^ 

The  Self-Raking  Reaper,  as  used  in  mowing,  can  be  seen  in  annexed  cut,  as  shown 
on  the  road. 

The  position  adopted  by  Mr.  Wood,  in  the  beginning  of  his  experiments,  was  that  no 
one  machine,  with  same  gearing  and  cutting  bar,  can  be  made  to  do  equally  good  work 
in  grass  and  grain.  In  one  or  the  other  place  it  will  come  short.  In  this,  nearly  all 
intelligent  farmers  now  agree.  In  reaping,  a  slow  motion  and  light,  but  fifm  cutter 
bar  is  required,  because  constantly  carried  above  and  not  on  tbe  ground.  In  mowing, 
a  quick  motion  and  flexible  cutter  bar  is  required,  to  follow  the  uneven  surface  of 
ground  on  which  it  is  running.  That  they  may  accomplish  this,  and  furnish  a  machine 
that  shall  do  both  kinds  of  work  to  satisfy  all,  they  furnish  for  mowing,  a  separate 
frame,  gearing  and  cutting  apparatus,  giving  to  the  mower  a  quick  motion  with  flexible 
cntter  bar,  making  it  necessary  to  take  from  the  Reaper  only  the  drive  wheel,  grain 
wheel,  seat  and  pole,  with  hounds  attached.  The  only  difference  between  single  and 
combined  Self-Raking  Reapera  is,  a  mDwing  attachment  accompanies  the  former  to 
make  it  combined. 
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WOOD'S  PRIZE  MOWER, 

Wkioh  it  thown  at  work  in  the  aooompanying  out,  will  be  remembered  as  the  one  to> 
whm,  after  perhaps  one  of  the  severest  trials  ever  given  this  class  of  machines,  was 
awarded,  at  the  Paris  Exibition,  the  grand  gold  medal,  and  the  championship  of  the 
woild.  This  fact  alone,  will  make  a  description  of  it  interesting  to  those  perusing  thi& 
Report. 


Its  frame  is  made  of  wood,  in  quadraDgalar  form  ;  is  framed  closely  and  secured  by 
draw  bolts  passing  throogh  both  ends  of  the  same,  giving  the  best  possible  bearings 
and  greatest  strength  with  least  weight ;  the  whole  is  hung  upon  the  main  axle  in  such 
form  as  to  nuse  itself  over  rough  and  uneven  ground,  aided  by  the  main  or  jointed 
shoe,  working  in  a  loop,  which  passes  over  the  main  axle,  and  in  front  is  connected  to 
£rame  by  a  spring  steel  extension  piece,  thus  throwing  the  strain  against  the  axle,  in- 
stead, as  is  usual,  agaiust  the  frame.  The  raising  of  this  shoe  in  the  loop,  when  the 
eatter  bar  strikes  so  solid  against  obstructions  as  to  stop  the  team,  saves  the  machine 
from  Ihe  strain  and  breakage  usual  to  other  machines  under  such  circumstances.  It 
ia  a  point  which  can  be  found  in  no  other  machine.  This,  with  other  like  peculiari- 
ties, enables  us  to  give  the  farmer  not  only  a  machine  of  much  lighter  draft,  but  at 
the  same  time  much  stronger  than  many  of  twice  its  weight,  it  being  but  five  hundred 
and  seventy  pounds.  From  the  construction  of  this  shoe,  we  have  a  light  and  durable 
Joint,  the  bearings  of  which  are  nicely  turned  and  fitted.  When  you  come  to  examine 
lliia  compact  and  close-fitting  joint,  you  will  see  the  difficulties  usually  found  in 
jointed  mowers,  which  cannot  exist  in  this,  viz :  The  looseness  of  Joint  allowing  the 
svHer  bar  to  drop  back,  throwing  pitman  out  of  line,  causing  much  friction,  increase 
mi  diall  and  breaking  of  knives. 
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The  guards  are  of  malleable  iron,  plated  on  cutting  sarface  with  steel,  which  plates 
are  firmly  set  and  rivetted,  removing  all  danger  of  loosening.  The  closing  of  the 
guards  at  the  shoulder  adds  much  to  the  strength  of  the  bar,  and  affords  greater  pro- 
tection for  the  knife  in  stony  ground.  Being  attached  by  a  single  bolt,  can  readily  be 
removed  and  replaced  by  any  one  without  delay.  Wheels  are  placed  in  both  shoes  for 
regulating  height  of  cut.  A  spring  seat,  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  cutters,  affords  a 
flafe  and  easy  seat,  enables  the  driver  to  watch  their  operation  and  prevents  the  possi- 
bility of  bfing  thrown  into  the  cutters  and  by  them  maimed  for  life  A  lever  is  placed 
«t  the  driver's  right  hand,  by  which  he  can  readily  rais^  not  only  the  finger  b.ir  and 
Hsutters  to  ]*ass  obstructions,  but  by  the  balancing  of  the  frame  on  the  axle,  readily 
araise  it  to  the  same  height  of  bar.  and  that  too,  with  no  weight  on  the  horses*  necks. 
By  the  attachment  of  the  pole  to  same  casting  receiving  seat,  it  is  entirely  independent 
of  frame,  is  so  adjusted  as  to  neither  give  side  draft  or  throw  weight  on  horses'  necks, 
whether  at  work  or  in  being  transported  from  place  to  place  with  bar  folded. 

For  further  particulars  regarding  these  machines,  address  F.  C.  Goff,  Cleveland,  O, 


THE  WORLD'S  MOWEB  AND  REAPER, 

Manufactured  by  E.  Ball  &  Co.,  Canton,  Ohio,  was  awarded  the  first  premium  as  a 
'*  combined  Reaper  and  Mower"  at  the  Society's  late  exhibition.  It  differs  essentially 
in  its  mechanical  construction  from  ail  harvesters  in  use.  The  gearing,  instead  of 
being  cast,  as  is  ordinarily  the  case,  is  cut  from  solid  blanks,  every  wheel  and  cog  being 
furmed  with  the  most  nnvariable  and  faultless  accuracy,  by  means  of  powerful  and 
elaborate  machinery,  invented  and  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  by  the  mannfae- 
turers.  The  shafting  is  prepared  with  the  same  careful  regard  for  exactness  and  the 
sheets  fitted  to  them  in  the  most  substantial  manner.  The  frame  is  a  solid  iron  case  or 
shell,  into  which  the  bearings  are  cast,  and  with  their  caps  babbitted.  By  this 
arrangement  perfect  security  against  lateral  strains  is  effected,  and  the  machine  is 
enabled  to  pass  over  the  most  uneven  surfaces  without  danger  to  the  gearing.  The 
adjastment  of  the  gearing  is  in  keeping  in  respect  to  permanency  and  regularity  with 
the  high  standard  observable  in  other  features  of  the  machine.  A  closely  fitting 
hinged  top  with  the  lower  case  protects  the  vital  parts  of  the  machine  from  dirt,  water 
and  every  other  external  cause  of  disarrangement  and  decay. 

The  World  is  built  as  a  single  Mower ;  as  a  Mower  and  Reaper,  with  Dropper;  as  a 
Mower  and  Reaper,  with  Hand  Rake  and  Dropper ;  and  as  a  Mower  and  Reaper,  with 
Johnson's  Self-Rake.  The  attachments  are  gotten  up  with  materials  which  experience 
has  proven  to  be  best  adapted  to  this  purpose,  by  skilled  workmen  and  embrace  the 
latest  improvements. 

For  engraving,  see  page  154. 
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THE  BUCKEYE  SAWmO  MACHINE— CIRCULAR  AND  CROSS-CUT  MACHINES 

COMBINED, 


Manufactured  by  J.  W.  Bostwick  (Formerly  White  &.  Bostwick).  ; 

The  above  cut  represents  the  "  National  Backeye  Sawing  Machine,"  inclading  the 
kone  power.  The  sawing  machine,  as  shown,  is  for  sawing  railroad  and  store  wood 
from  the  log ;  is  very  simple  in  constmction,  and  efficient  in  nse.  One  feature  of  su- 
perior merit  is  its  saw  gnide  and  log  holder,  enabling  the  operator  to  hold  securely  any 
stick  from  five  feet  to  two  inches  in  diameter;  cutting  any  lengths,  down  to  five  inches; 
working  equally  well  on  knotty  or  uneven  logs,  and  requiring  but  one  man  to  tend  and 
one  pair  of  horses  to  run  it ;  cuts,  ordinarily,  thirty  to  fifty  cords  per  day. 

The  horse  power,,  with  the  sawing  apparatus  detached,  shows  its  shaft  and  pulley  for 
any  kind  of  circular  work.  Its  great  superiority  is  in  its  always  being  in  line,  as  its 
shaft  and  driving  pulley  are  a  part  of  the  machine,  running  equally  well  at  any  angle, 
and  is  ready  to  drive  anything  that  can  be  driven  with  four  horses. 

In  connection  with  the  saw  table  is  attached,  if  ordered,  a  boring  machine,  for  boring 
fence  caps,  picket  rails,  etc.,  running  any  sized  augur  or  bit;  price  extra,  |I15.  All  of 
the  work  is  vrarranted  against  defects. 


Tour  committee  on  Agricultural  Implements  in  this  division  beg  leave  to  report  that 
in  the  department  of  wood  sawing  machines,  both  cross-cut  and  circular,  and  also  of 
•weep  horse  powers,  there  has  been  a  very  spirited,  though  gentlemanly,  competition. 
This  class  of  machines  of  our  State  has  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  and  stands 
at  the  head  of  these  annual  contests  in  other  States.  We  have  spent  one  entire  day  in 
this  department,  and  have  tested  the  capacity  of  the  sawing  machines  by  personally 
tending  them  ourselves,  and  must  award  the  first  prize—a  silver  medal— to  tho 
Buckeye,  patented  and  exhibited  by  White  &  Bostwick,  of  Norwalk. 

The  same  horse  power  used  in  sawing  was  entered  by  them  as  a  power  for  general 
sae;  and  we  must  say  that  it  has  advantages  over  any  other  power  that  we  have  ever 
seen  operate.  The  shaft  that  gives  circular  motion  is  always  in  line  with  the  power, 
standing  at  any  angle  or  at  any  elevation,  and  is  so  easily  changed  or  thrown  off  that 
it  renders  it  eminently  practical  for  all  farm  use.  We  tested  the  drafi  fully  with  the 
team  and  also  by  hand,  and  found  it  all  that  oould  be  desired,  and  awarded  it  also  the 
tmt  prise — a  silver  medal. 


State  Fair,  Dayton,  O.,  Sept.  27,  1867. 


J.  A.  Field,  Marion, 
0.  S.  Gates,  Cuyahoga, 
A.  A.  Jewxtt,  Cleveland, 


/.  B.  KUppart,  Cor.  Sec,  Ohio  Board  of  Affrioulture. 
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RUBER'S  PATENT  HAY-RAKE. 


(Patented  Janxwry  24,  1865.) 

This  is  a  new  amd  improved  revolviDg  hay-rake,  provided  with  two  metallic  springs 
to  handles,  to  catch  on  plates  fastened  on  teeth  and  head.  The  handles  are  fastened  to 
pendants  with  a  pivot  bolt ;  by  this  arrangement  the  rake  can  be  moved  and  held  in 
all  directions  in  a  stiff  and  steady  manner.  To  discharge  its  load  the  handles  are 
slightly  raised.  The  springs  will  work  back  on  plates  and  loosen  their  projections  and 
allow  the  rake  to  tnm  over  and  catch  again  as  before.  The  working  part  is  all  in  the 
rear.  It  has  nothing  to  interfere  with  the  hay ;  allows  a  fall  load,  while  it  has  the  fnll 
length  of  the  teeth.  The  whole  arrangement  is  extremely  simple,  durable  and  compact. 
No  chance  to  get  ont  of  order  while  the  springs  draw  against  each  other.  The  rake 
also  can  be  folded,  the  handles  can  be  laid  in  thills  with  teeth  to  range,  and  can  be 
carried  from  place  to  place,  or  through  gates  or  doors,  without  any  inconvenience. 

Address,  Edward  Huber,  Marion,  Ohio. 


BLAKE'S  ENDLESS  PLANK  HORSE  POWER. 

Blake's  Endless  Plank  Horse-power  is  constructed  on  a  new,  novel  and  simple  prin- 
ciple, saving  by  its  peculiar  construction  a  large  amonnt  of  friction^ thereby  adding 
largely  to  its  capacity  to  transmit  power,  over  any  other  machine  in  use. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  tread  powers  heretofore  made,  carry  their  apron, 
upon  which  the  horses  travel  upon  small  rollers  of  about  three  inches  in  diameter, 
which  run  at  high  speed  and  reverse  motion,  twice  at  each  revolution  of  the  apron, 
which  necessarily  causes  great  friction,  as  will  be  evident  on  a  moment's  examination 
and  calculation.  At  a  travel  of  two  miles  per  hour  of  the  team,  the  apron  will  maMe 
on  an  average,  seven  revolutions  per  minute ;  each  little  wheel,  therefore,  reversing 
motion  fourteen  times  per  minute,  which  is  eight  thousand  four  hundred  times  every 
ten  hours;  and  this  has  to  be  kept  up  by  about  sixty  rollers — which  is  equal  to  one 
roller  reversing— five  hundred  and  four  thousand  times  per  day,  in  addition  to  its 
ordinary  rotation  and  travel. 

This  great  and  constant  friction  has  the  effect  to  flatten  the  outer  rim  of  the  roller  in 
spots,  which  of  course  retards  the  ease  of  its  reversal,  causing  it  to  slide  upon  the  way, 
at  times,  and  these  rollers  being  kept  in  perpendicular  by  guide-boards,  it  will  readily 
be  seen  that,  as  soon  as  the  journals  begin  to  wear,  they  are  permitted  to  lop  from  side 
to  side  and  rub  the  guide-board,  above  and  below. 
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Xhe  constniotioii  of  Blake's  Hoise-power  obviates  all  this  objection  and  troable,  as 
you  will  see.  la  the  place  of  some  sixty  little  rollers,  as  before  stated,  used  iu  the  other 
powers,  the  apron  in  Blake's  Power  rans  on  four  drams,  eighteen  inches  in  diameter, 
rotating  slowly,  always  one  way  and  in  fixed  journals.  You  will  at  once  see  the  great 
advantage  there  is  in  the  working  of  this  power,  and  of  its  great  simplicity. 

The  apron  is  made  in  segments  or  sections  of  plans,  two  feet  long,  running  length- 
wise of  the  apron,  grooved  in  sunh  a  manner  that  horses  shod  in  the  ordinary  way  will 
not  slip,  giving  a  plain,  even  surface  for  the  horse  to  travel  on,  and  insuring  an  easy 
and  natural  position  for  the  foot  at  all  times ;  this  manner  of  construction  adds  full 
one  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  wear  of  the  apron.  The  ordinary  way  of  construction,  is 
in  narrow  logs,  running  crosswise  of  the  apron,  the  corners  of  which  soon  wear  off, 
allowing  the  horse's  feet  to  slip  from  log  to  log,  affording  an  unnatural,  uneven  and 
fatiguing  hold,  tiring  and  straining  the  aakles  of  the  horse. 

The  tension  of  the  apron  is  one  and  the  same  at  all  times  and  at  all  points,  in  its  cir- 
cuit, conseqaently  no  power  is  lost,  and  prevents  the  constant  Jerking  or  vibration, 
incident  to  an  apron  or  belt  which  has  an  uneven  or  irregular  tension.  There  are  no 
chains  or  links  in  this  apron,  and  it  is  so  simple  that  any  farmer  can  put  in  a  new  sec- 
tion or  apron,  as  his  necessities  may  require. 

In  both  the  two  and  the  three  horse  powers,  each  horse  has  his  separate  apron  to 
travel  on,  applying  directly  to  the  work  the  power  obtained  by  each  horse. 

Unlike  all  other  machines,  every  bearing  may  be  oiled  while  the  machine  is  in  full 
motion,  as  every  Journal  is  stationary,,  and  with  a  saving  of  fall  three-fourths  of  the  oil 
generally  used. 

These  machines  are  adapted  to  all  the  ordinary  uses  of  threshing,  sawing  wood  (with 
either  the  circular  slitting  or  cross-cut  saw,  or  the  drag  cross-cut  saw),  feed  cutting, 
water  dt  grain  elevation,  running  light  machinery  in  wagon  or  chair  shops,  &.C.,  &e. 
Illustrated  circulars  sent  on  application. 

Price  of  One-horse  Machine  $140 

Price  of  Two-horse  Machine   175 

Manufactured  and  for  sale,  wholesale  or  retail,  by 


The  Cook's  Evaporators  are  extremely  simple,  economical  and  effective,  and  are  con- 
structed and  operate  apon  a  principle  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary 
boiling  arrangements.  They  consist  of  pans  of  sheet  metal— galvanized  iron  or  copper 
— with  ledges  projecting  from  the  bottom  at  intervals  of  about  six  inches,  so  as  to  make 
»  oontiuuous  transverse  channel  from  one  emd  of  the  pan  to  the  other.  Thr&ugh  this 


SHAW  &  WELLS,  Buffalo,  If.  T, 


COOK'S  EVAPORATOR. 


Manufactubed  by  Bltbier,  Day  &  Co.,  Mansfield,  O. 
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ohannel  the  liquid  flows  in  a  shallow,  unbroken  current,  being  reoeived  at  one  end  of 
the  pan  in  a  steady  stream  of  raw  juice,  and  passing  out  in  from  twenty  to  thirty  min- 
utes at  the  other,  in  as  steady  a  stream  of  finished  syrup. 

By  this  arrangement  the  surface  of  the  pan  is  separated  into  as  many  compartments 
as  there  are  ledges,  and  the  liquid  is  clarified  more  than  is  possible  in  open  pans ;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  there  being  but  a  small  amount  in  the  pan  at  once,  and  that  spread 
over  a  large  extent  of  fire  surface,  the  eyaporation  is  more  rapid,  and  the  defecation  is 
better  than  is  attainable  in  any  other  way. 

Of  these  Evaporators  ^here  are  two  series— one,  portable,  the  pan  being  mounted 
upon  a  light  iron  furnace;  the  other  stationary,  the  pan  resting  upon  a  brick  arch.  In 
the  former,  the  flow  of  juice  through  the  pan  is  regulated  by  rockers;  in  the  latter,  by 
means  of  high  ledges  and  gates. 

These  were  among  the  first  of  Patented  Evaporators.  They  were  received  with  favor 
upon  their  first  presentation,  and  the  test  of  years  has  verified  the  correctness  of  the 
impression  they  then  made.  Over  seventeen  thousand  are  now  in  use.  They  have 
been  awarded  the  first  premium  at  every  National,  and  at  sixty  State  Fairs.  They 
have  been  worked  at  nine  State  Fairs  in  Ohio  in  succession,  and  no  competitor  has  re- 
ceived a  premium  over  them.  Their  range  is  co-extensive  with  the  growth  of  sorgho, 
and  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  an  equal  reputation  throughout  the  sugar  districts  of 
the  South  and  of  other  countries,  for  the  manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  tropical  canes. 


The  Victor  Cane  Mill,  of  which  there  are  two  series— one  vertical  and  portable, 
adapted  to  horse  power;  the  other  stationary,  with  rolls  arranged  horizontally,  and 
driven  by  steam  or  other  detached  power — embraces  no  less  than  nine  distinct  and 
patented  features,  which  render  it,  in  all  essential  qualities,  a  peculiar  mill.  Its  first 
form  was  under  the  old  Hedges'  Patents — among  the  first  patents  issued  upon  this  class 
of  machinery.  To  these  were  afterwards  added  those  of  James,  of  Edgerton,  of  Clark, 
and  following  these,  the  further  improvements  of  the  present  manufacturers.  In  1869 
ihe  mill  had  attained,  in  the  main,  its  present  form,  and  then  assumed  the  name  by 
which  it  has  since  been  known,  and  under  which  it  has  achieved  not  only  a  national 


THE  VICTOR  CANE  MILL. 


Manufactured  by  Bltmer,  Norton  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
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reputation,  but  has  also  become  known  in  different  coantries  of  Europe  and  Sonth 
America.  Its  circulation  is  now  in  excess  of  Eight  Thousand,  and  its  awards  of  First 
Preminm  at  State  Fairs  number  thirty-seven. 

The  patented  features  are  technically  known  as  the  Feed  Box— Fluted  Bolls — Oil 
Tabes— Lapped  Gearing— Diagonal  Braces— Oil-Tight  Boxes— Movable  Sweep  Cap— 
and  Juice  Channel. 

Under  the  combination  of  these  the  Mill  is  so  constructed  that  the  gearing  is  placed 
between  the  rolls,  giving  access  to  the  boxes.  The  small  wheels  are  lapped,  bringing 
the  minor  rolls  close  together,  thus  dispensing  with  the  guide  plate,  or  '  dumb  return.* 
The  main  roll  has  a  wide  flange.  Tbe  sweep  cap  has  a  square  eye,  fitted  to  the  squared 
end  of  the  main  shaft,  removable  by  hand.  The  weight  of  the  rolls  is  supported  upon 
the  ends  of  the  shafts  in  adjustable  oil-tight  boxes.  The  feed  roll  is  fluted.  The  top 
and  bottom  plates  are  diagonally  braced :  and  the  construction  of  the  whole  machine 
is  snch  that  it  may  be  taken  entirely  apart  by  simply  unscrewing  the  comer  bolts — no 
keys  being  used  in  any  part  of  the  machine.  As  the  result  of  its  peculiar  construction, 
the  Mill  combines  in  the  greatest  possible  degree  the  elements  of  cheapness,  strength, 
lightness  of  draught,  ease  of  working  and  rapidity  of  execution." 


STILLWELL'S  PATENT  HEATER  AND  LIME  CATCHER. 
(See  page  134.) 
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J.  H.  Kupr&irr,  Esq.— Dear  Sir  In  conformity  with  yonr  reqnest,  **  and  to  make  it 
cyeise,"  I  mast  forbear  in  the  description  of  articles  exhibited  by  me,  in  describing 
ail ;  tberefiire,  I  woald  give  yon  the  description  of  bnt  one  of  the  articles  on  which  I 
was  awarded  the  first  preminm  for  the  exhibition  of  novelties  in  the  art  of  wood  earr- 
ing, from  the  Alps.  This  piece,  not  snperior  to  the  others,  put  on  exhibition  by  me, 
was  a  lady's  fan,  exqntsitely  carved  ont  of  black  walnnt  wood,  so  beantifally  and 
ariUtioally  delicate  that  it  was  to  all  who  saw  it  a  subject  of  wonder  and  admiration. 
While  exqniMttely  delicate,  it  was  at  the  same  time  as  strong  and  serviceable  as  any 
ivory  fSan  conld  be.  Its  different  spans  were  elaborated  with  boqnets  of  flowers,  with 
openings  in  shape  of  harps,  etc. 

la  order  to  indace  a  proper  appreciation  of  these  works  of  art,  I  would  state  that 
twenty^ ve  dollars  coald  have  been  had  for  this  one  piece  had  it  been  fur  sale ;  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  that  such  work  would  be  amply  rewarded  in  our  prosperous  State. 

Yours,  very  respectfully, 

H.  G.  Neubert. 


BEE-HIVES. 

Olena,  Nov.  23, 1868. 

Mr.  Klippart — Dear  Sir: — In  the  premium  list,  you  required  us  to  give  a  description 
of  the  kind  of  hive  we  used.  Thi^  was  overlooked  by  me.  The  hive  I  use  is  one  of 
my  own  invention;  patented  June  IG,  1868.  The  box  or  body  of  this  hive,  which  is 
eonstmcted  in  two  parts,  is  of  the  shape  of  the  common  box  hive,  with  the  difference 
only  that  it  is  made  in  two  parts,  and  instead  of  a  close  tight  top  or  cover,  it  is  pro- 
vided with  a  series  of  cross-bars  arranged  transversely  from  tbe  back  to  the  front ;  an 
equal  number  of  bars  being  in  each  section  and  are  parallel  with  the  division.  Those 
bars  are  at  the  top  of  the  hive  one-fourth  of  an  inch  apart,  edge  downwards,  for  the 
purpose  of  hanging  the  comb  to.  I  then  place  a  frame  on  the  top  of  the  bars  with  a 
glaas  in,  to  confine  the  bees  to  the  hive ;  also  to  see  in  the  hive.  I  then  have  a  cap  or 
hood  made  to  fit  down  over  the  top  and  hive  ten  inches,  thereby  protecting  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  hive  from  storms ;  it  also  adds  to  the  warmth  of  the  hive  in  winter.  I  also 
do  my  own  swarming,  the  comb  being  attached  to  the  parallel  bars  and  let  downwards 
in  distinct  separate  sheets;  it  is  easily  separated  without  injury  to  the  combs  and  with 
little  disturbance  to  the  bees;  and  place  empty  halves  to  the  filled  ones,  thereby  mak- 
ing two  swarms  of  one.  I  raise  the  hood,  take  off  the  glass,  and  pat  on  my  caps,  for 
sarplas  honey;  then  place  the  hood  on  again  until  filled.  I  get  more  surplus  honey 
and  better,  than  I  ever  did  from  any  other  hive  I  ever  used. 

Yours  truly, 

8.  P.  Shiflet. 


HONEY. 

Ten  ponnds  honey.   Qninby's  patent  hive.   Ordinary  care. 

Lymam  Miller,  Clyde,  Sandusky  Co.,  O. 


CHEESE. 

Tb  Ike  Awtrding  Ckmmittee  on  Cheese  : 

Gentlemen: — Yuu  are  presented  with  fifty-one  samples  of  cheese  to  which  your 
atteniiou  is  called  aud  a  caroful  examination  is  respectfully  soliciieJ.  The  cheese 
IIB 
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were  made  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  from  the  milk  of  two  hundred 
cows,  evening's  and  morning's  milk,  no  addition  of  cream ;  except  two  old  cheese,  one 
of  which  was  made  the  10th  of  June,  1865,  the  other  the  18th  of  September,  1867.  The 
evening's  milk  is  strained  into  the  vat  and  cooled  to  sixty  degrees ;  what  cream  baa 
arisen  during  the  night  is  dipped  into  the  strainer  and  the  morning's  milk  poured  on  to 
it.  The  steam  is  then  applied  and  the  milk  brought  to  the  temperature  of  eighty-two 
degrees  in  warm  weather,  and  ninety  degrees  in  extreme  cold  weather.  Bennet  is  then 
added  to  coagulate  the  milk  and  make  it  sufficiently  firm  to  cut  in  sixty  minutes ;  then 
cut  with  a  knife  cross  ways  the  vat  and  let  it  stand  until  green  spots  appear  on  the 
whey ;  then  cut  the  other  way  of  the  yat  and  commence  heating,  string  the  curd  care- 
fully with  the  hands,  cutting  the  curd  at  the  same  time  until  it  is  as  fihe  as  wheat. 
When  the  temperature  reaches  ninety-two  degrees,  shut  off  the  heat,  and  let  the  cord 
settle  twenty  minutes;  then  draw  off  the  whey  nearly  to  the  curd  and  commence  heat- 
ing slowly,  stiring  gently  with  the  hands  until  the  temperature  reaches  ninety-eight 
degrees,  let  it  then  stand  until  sufficiently  cooked,  and  continue  the  curd  in  the  whey 
until  it  becomes  slightly  acid ;  then  draw  off  the  whey  and  salt  with  Onondega  F.  F. 
salt,  three  pounds  to  one  thousand  pounds  of  milk.  Press  one  day  with  two  inch 
wrought  iron  screw,  three  foot  lever ;  after  taking  from  the  press,  grease  and  turn  every 
day  with  preparation  of  rennet.  Put  fifteen  rennets  into  a  stone  jar  and  fill  the  same 
with  whey  pressed  from  the  cheese,  let  stand  five  or  six  days,  then  strain  it  off  and  it 
is  fit  for  use. 

In  answer  to  the  questions,  we  would  say 

Ist.  Improved  natives. 

2d.   Timothy,  red  and  white  clover. 

3d.   Long  continued  grazing  exhausts  the  soil. 

4th.  $100. 

5th.  The  temperature  of  a  room  for  curing  cheese  should  be  from  seventy  to  eighty 
degrees,  a  much  higher  temperature  would  cause  too  rapid  a  state  of  fermentation 
causing  a  sharp,  pungent  fiavor  and  bitterness ;  at  a  much  lower  temperature  fermenta- 
tion is  too  slow,  causing  the  whey  or  moisture  to  remain  too  long  in  the  cheese  causing 
a  sourish  bitterness. 

S.  E.  &  H.  N.  Carter. 


This  certifies  that  this  lot  of  cheese  was  made  between  the  12th  and  25th  of  August, 
1868,  from  37  cows  and  from  two  milkings,  without  any  addition  of  cream ;  the  rennet 
rubbed  in  dairy  salt,  then  stretched  on  a  stick  until  dry,  then  put  in  a  dry  cloth  and 
hung  up  for  use.  I  use  a  screw  press,  and  press  from  20  to  24  hours ;  then  I  take  the 
cheese  out  of  hoop  and  place  them  on  the  shelf,  and  turn  each  every  day.  I  press  once 
only. 

L.  H.  FOWLBR. 

MuNSON,  Geauga  County,  O, 

September  21st. 

BUTl^ER. 

Made  within  the  last  ten  days.  Number  of  cows,  three.  Feed,  only  common  pasture 
and  poor  at  that.  Milk  kept  in  cellar  in  six  quart  pans.  Churned  in  common  wooden 
dash  chum,  with  no  chemicals.  The  milk  as  pure  as  when  milked  from  the  cows. 
Common  table  salt  used  to  salt  the  butter;  quantity  of  salt  to  suit  the  taste. 

Tros.  Secob. 

Attest:   H.  S.  Babbitt. 
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TEN  POUNDS  OF  BUTTER. 
This  batter  was  made  from  two  cows,  in  six  days.  Feed  nothiDg  but  grass.  The 
milk  was  set  in  tin  panSi  about  a  quart  in  a  pan,  and  skimmed  after  standing  about 
.  thirty  hours.  Just  before  churning,  the  cream  was  strained  through  a  cloth ;  then 
churned  in  a  common  stone  chum.  The  milk  and  cream  were  kept  in  a  cool  cellar. 
After  churning,  the  butter  was  worked  and  salted — box  salt  being  used — one  ounce  to 
a  pound  of  butter.  No  saltpetre  used.  The  butter  was  woiked  three  times,  the  last 
time  made  into  rolls. 

Mrs.  E.  Rawson. 


MRS.  SUSAN  NYE'S  BUTTER. 

September  22,  1868. 

Made  from  two  cows  (one  a  two  year  old  heifer),  fed  mostly  on  grass,  with  a  few 
pumpkins.  Milk  set  in  a  closet,  in  tin  pans,  near  a  room  with  a  stove ;  the  window 
open  at  the  west  with  blinds  closed  constantly.  Milk  stands  twenty-four  hours  before 
skimming ;  cream  churned  in  a  common  stone  dash  chum ;  milk  washed  from  the  but- 
ter with  cold  water.  One  week  since  the  first  was  chumed ;  chumed  three  times,  the 
last  churning  the  21st  inst.  Let  the  butter  stand  24  hours  after  salting  before  making 
into  rolls.   Salt,  common  table.  No  other  substance. 


This  certifies  that  this  butter  was  made  about  the  middle  of  this  month,  from  the 
milk  of  thirty-seven  cows,  without  any  other  food  than  common  pasture  grass.  The 
milk  was  strained  into  a  common  cheese  vat  over  night ;  the  cream  was  skimmed  the 
following  moming,  and  put  in  a  common  dash  churn,  when  the  butter  was  taken  out 
in  a  common  wooden  bowl,  and  worked  with  a  ladle  until  the  buttermilk  was  separated, 
and  then  about  an  ounce  of  common  dairy  salt  to  a  pound  of  butter,  then  worked 
erenly  through  and  set  away  until  next  moming,  then  worked  with  a  butter  ladle  until 
the  buttermilk  was  out,  and  it  was  done. 

Mrs.  M.  Fowler. 

MuNSON,  Geauga  Oourty,  O. 


To  th^  CommiUee  on  Products  of  the  Dairy : 

The  accompanying  tub  of  butter  was  made  in  September  instant,  from  five  cows,  fed 
exclusively  on  grass  or  clover  and  timothy  pasture.  Milk  set  in  a  cool  place,  and  stood 
from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours ;  chumed  in  a  Union  hand  churn,  and  worked  with 
a  band  ladle ;  two  and  a  fourth  ounces  ground  solar  Salina  salt  to  the  pound.  No  salt- 
petre or  sugar  used. 

Mrs.  a.  J.  Keekey. 

Erie,  September  21, 1868. 

Three  Loaves  of  *^Dome8tlc  White  Bread,"  Made  Monday,  Sept,  21,  1868. 
This  bread  is  what  is  commonly  known  as    salt-rising  "  bread.  It  is  made  of  red 
wlieat  flour,  and  contains  no  alkali  or  acid. 

MODE  OF  MAKIKG. 

First,  to  make  the  "  rising,"  I  take  a  pint  of  boiling  water,  add  half  a  teaspoonfnl  of 
salt,  let  it  cool  until  it  will  not  scald  the  floor,  then  stir  in  flour  until  I  have  a  stiff 
batter ;  keep  in  a  warm  place  and  stir  frequently  until  it  begins  to  rise ;  when  it  is 
light,  to  make  the  sponge,  I  scald  about  a  pint  of  flour,  add  a  quart  of  new  milk,  stir 
in  flour  enough  to  make  a  stiff  batter,  add  the  "  rising,"  and  keep  in  a  warm  place 
until  it  rises  again ;  then  mould  into  loaves,  and  when  it  is  again  light,  bake  three 
qoarters  of  an  hour.  The  "  rising  "  can  be  made  over  night,  and  the  bread  baked  early 
in  the  moming. 

Maggie  McLouth. 
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PRICE  LIST  OP  SWACKER  &  CO.'S  PALACE  PAINT  COLORS. 

These  paiDts  are  packed  in  strong  boxes  of  100  poands  each,  and  warranted  to  be  the 
best  in  the  market.  They  are  also  warranted  not  to  crack,  scale  or  peel  off  from  wood, 
brick  or  iron. 

Name  of  Colors  and  Price  List  of  Palace  Colors^  in  6,  IS  and  25  jnmnd  cans. 

Fawn  14  cents. 

Drab  14 

Milwaakee  brick  14  " 

Cleveland  stone  14 

Lilac  13J  " 

Baff  14  " 

Philadelphia  brick  12  " 

Yellowstone'  13  " 

Brown  :  11  " 

Bine  granite    14  " 

Pink  drab  14  " 

Grange  16  " 

Light  brown  stone  13|  " 

Dai'k  brown  stone  13  " 

Dark  Chinese  green  17 

Light  Chinese  green  20  " 

We  will  discount  five  per  cent,  on  all  billH  up  to  3,000  pounds,  and  over  3,000  poands, 
seven  per  cent. 

Delivered  on  board  the  cars  at  Bellefontaine,  free  of  charge. 

SwACKEB  6l  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  O. 


IMPROVEMENT  IN  PLOWS. 

This  invention  relates  to  certain  novel  improvements  on  the  construction  of  plows 
which  are  chiefly  designed  for  hilling  purposes.  The  nature  of  my  invention  consists 
in  a  hollew  cast  standard,  which  is  constructed  with  side  flanges  on  top  to  receive  the 
beam ;  also  with  an  eye  in  front  for  att-achiog  the  draught-rod  to  it;  and  also  with  a  ta- 
pering point  which  is  adapted  for  receiving  and  having  secured  upon  it  a  shovel-blade 
and  two  laterally-projecting  wings.  It  also  consists  in  a  clevis,  which  is  constructed 
with  a  flanged  Hcgmental  and  slotted  portion  upon  one  end  of  a  perforated  extension, 
through  which  latter  the  draught-rud  passes;  said  segmeotal  portion  being  adapted  to 
fit  into  a  recess  formed  in  the  lower  edge  of  the  plow-beam,  and  to  serve  as  a  means  of 
adjusting  and  setting  the  front  end  «f  the  draught-rod  at  different  angles  with  respect 
to  the  plow  beam,  according  to  the  depth  required  to  run  the  plow.  It  also  consists  in 
a  slotted  segmental  stand,  for  receiving  the  round  of  the  plow  handles,  and  supporting 
these  handles;  said  stand  being  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  a  ready  adjustment  of 
the  handles,  and  to  secure  them  rigidly  at  any  desired  angle  witli  respect  to  the  beam. 
The  standard  is  suitably  curved,  and  its  lower  end  terminates  in  a  wide  shovel-like 
projection,  having  shoulder  elevations  cast  upon  its  surface,  against  which  the  upper 
edges  of  the  laterally-projecting  wings  abut.  The  front  edge  of  the  standard  is  also 
rounded  horizontally,  and  the  sides  extend  back,  so  as  to  afford  great  strength,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  lightness.  The  point  of  the  standard  has  a  ^teel,  diamond-shaped  plato 
secured  to  it  by  means  of  a  bolt,  which  plate  forms  the  shovel  point,  and  when  worn 
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oat  it  can  be  removed  and  another  sabstituted  in  its  stead.  The  upper  edges  of  this 
shovel  plate  form  shoulder  abutments,  and  serve,  in  coojanction  with  the  shoulders 
and  bolt  fastenings,  for  rigidly  securing  the  laterally-projecting  wings  to  the  standard 
point.  When  these  wings  are  secured  in  their  places,  their  upper  edges,  at  the  Junction 
of  their  edges  with  those  of  the  plate,  are  flush  with  the  surfaces  of  this  plate,  and  the 
firont  lower  edges  of  these  wings  form  rear  inclined  continuations  of  the  side  edges  of 
the  plate,  so  that  in  the  operation  of  the  implement  the  earth  will  be  thrown  upward 
and  outward  from  the  centre  of  the  shovel  point,  thus  leaving  hills  or  ridges  on  both 
sides  of  the  furrows. 

This  plow  has  many  advantages  over  the  plows  that  are  usually  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  being  very  simple  and  light,  and  at  the  same  time  very  strong,  and  capable  of 
doing  twice  the  amount  of  work  that  the  ordinary  plows  can  do.  Every  farmer  should 
have  one. 

Manufactured  by  Mitchell  &.  Merrell,  Maumee,  Lucas  county,  0. 


PEDIGREE  AND  DESCBIPTION  OF  R.  J.  CRTTCHFIELD'S  LAMBS. 

The  three  yearling  ewes  are  medium  in  size,  very  well  covered  with  wool,  the  wool 
being  very  even  in  thickness  on  side,  belly  and  back,  extending  on  legs  down  to  hoof, 
and  being  about  two  inches  and  one-half  in  length ;  and  are  very  dark  externally,  with 
wool  in  fleece  very  white,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  Queen  Family  and  all  old  "Long- 
wooFs  get  or  posterity."  The  above  ewes  are  lambs  we  raised  or  bred;  their  dams  be- 
long strictly  to  the  Qaeen  Family,  and  they  were  sired  by  old  Longwool,  he  by  old 
Greaay,  by  Wooster,  by  old  Black,  etc.  By  reference  to  the  "  Practical  Shepherd,"  any 
one  can  find  the  Queen  Family's  description  or  pedigree.  The  lambs  were  bred  from 
the  same  ewes,  and  from  the  well-known  buck  "  Monitor,*'  whose  stock  is  very  popular 
among  the  leading  sheep  men  of  Licking  county.  They  are  peouliary  attractive  on 
account  of  their  strong  constitution  and  very  dense  fleece. 

Tour  obedient  servants, 

R.  J.  Crithficld  a  Co. 


PEDIGREE  OF  W.  B.  PERKIN'S  JACK. 

Black  Diamond  will  be  three  years  old  in  June,  1869.  Black  color;  stands  fourteen 
and  one-half  hands  high,  weighs  seven  hundred  and  sixty  pounds. 

Pedigree. — He  was  imported  to  the  United  States  from  near  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  by  Mr. 
Franklin,  a  well-known  citizen  of  Middle  Tennessee  He  was  sired  by  old  Barcelona,  g. s., 
Aodorra,  out  of  Lady  Santander,  g  d..  Rose  of  Malta. 

Very  respectfully, 

W.  B.  Pbrkiws. 
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Auglaiee  County,  Ohio,  ss : 

P.  W.  Giberson,  beinfi^  duly  sworn,  says  he  occnrately  measared  the  land  upon  which 
A.  P.  Rinehart  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is 
eight  and  one-half  acres  and  no  more. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  10th  day  of  November,  1868. 

Lkvi  Harrody,  J.  P. 

Auglaige  County ,  Ohio,  88: 

A.  P.  Rinehart,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  wheat  the  past  season 
upon  the  land  measured  by  P.  W.  Giberson,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  three  hundred  and  two  bushels  by  weight,  and  no  more,  and  that  the  statements 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  10th  day  of  November,  1868. 

LiEVi  Harrody,  J.  P. 


MANKBR  OF  CULTIVATION. 

The  ground  was  about  half  bottom  and  half  upland ;  the  season  previous  to  sowing 
was  tended  in  corn,  then  left  to  fallow ;  was  plowed  from  June  1st  to  August  1st,  as 
weather  permitted ;  stable  manure  was  then  put  on  the  poorest  spots  before  harrowing; 
was  then  harrowed  twice,  and  the  upland  rolled  once ;  was  then  drilled,  one  bushel  per 
acre,  on  the  27th  and  38th  days  of  August ;  kind  of  wheat  sown,  Ashbum. 


COST. 

To  5  days'  plowing,  at  $1.50  per  day  $7  50 

"  10  loads  manure,  at  25c.  per  load   2  50 

"  harrowing  and  rolling,  at  f  1.50  per  day   3  75 

"  drilling,  IJ  days,  at  $2.25  per  day   2  81 

"  harvesting,  hauling  and  threshing  71  65 

"  marketing   13  95 

"  9  bushels  seed  sown,  at  $2.00  per  bushel   18  00 


Total  $120  16 

VALUE  OF  CROP. 

Number  of  bushels,  302,  at  $1.30  per  bushel  (the  average  received)  $573  80 

Net  income   453  64 

Per  acre   51  OJ 

Yield  per  acre  35  bush.  31  lbs. 

Rent  of  land,  about  $3.00  per  acre,  not  considered. 

The  above  is  correct.  A.  P.  Rinehart. 


The  sample  sent  has  been  run  once  through  the  fanning  mill ;  that  was  all  that  was 
done  to  it. 

A.  P.  Rinehart. 

I  forgot  to  say  this  kind  of  wheat  is  somewhat  subject  to  red  weevil ;  but  when 
sown  in  good  season,  with  a  fair  chance  generally,  escapes  as  well  as  most  other  wheats. 
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ftnd  makes  a  much  better  yield  than  any  othei^  kind  of  wheat  raised  iu  this  part  of  the 
ooimtry.  It  is  stiff-strawed,  and  bears  high  onltivation  better  than  any  other  kind. 

A.  P.  E. 

The  within  statement  is  satisfactory,  and  the  committee  recommend  that  the  pre- 
minm  of  |30,  offered  by  the  State  Board  for  the  best  crop  of  wheat,  be  awarded  to* 
A  P.  Rinehart,  of  Anglaize  connty.  The  committee  are,  however,  of  the  opinion  that 
the  estimates  of  expenses  of  cnltivation  and  rent  of  laud  npon  which  the  above  crop 
was  raised  is  too  low,  and  should  be  revised  before  being  published. 

D.  McMillan. 
W.  B.  McClung, 
J.  Park  Alexander, 
Atcarding  CkmmiUee. 


STATEMENT  OF  D.  C.  BICHMOND,  OF  SANDUSKY,  O. 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  produced  from  sixty  rods  of  land  seventy-five  bushels  Yellow 
Hansemond  sweet  potatoes.  The  land  is  poor  and  sandy,  but  in  a  warm  location,  shel- 
tered by  timber  on  the  north,  and  has  been  under  cultivation  twenty-five  years.  Eight 
bushels  of  good  wood  ashes  was  put  on  the  east  side,  and  the  land  ridged  up,  making 
eight  rows.  Much  the  largest  portion,  and  which  produced  the  best  potatoes,  was  ma- 
nured in  the  hill  with  a  compost  of  fish  offal,  from  four  to  six  quarts  put  in  a  hill.  The 
land  was  all  ridged  with  one  horse,  in  sharp  ridges  three  and  one-half  feet  apart.  Po- 
tatoes planted  on  the  20th  of  May,  putting  them  18  inches  in  the  ridges  apart,  and  the 
hills  were  tliree  and  one-half  by  two  and  one-half  feet  apart,  and  one  plant  put  in  the 
center  of  the  hill. 

Expenses  of  cultivation  $11  31 

Cr.  by  75  bushels  potatoes,  at  $1.50   112  50 

And  I  further  certify  that  the  whole  crop,  from  three  and  three-fourth  acres,  was  six 
hundred  and  seventy-two  bushels,  and  a  part  of  them  planted  very  late,  for  seed  only. 
The  season  was  dry,  and  unfavorable  for  a  large  growth,  but  the  quality  was  fair. 

Erie  Counig,  ss: 

Frederick  Hartung,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon 
which  D.  C.  Bichmond  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  land  is  sixty  rods  and  no  more. 

Fred.  Hartung. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this  3l8t  day  of  December, 
A.  D.  1868. 

£.  M.  Colter, 
Notary  Public  in  and  for  Erie  county,  O. 

Erie  County ^  ss: 

D.  C.  Bichmond,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  the 
past  season,  upon  the  land  measured  by  Frederick  Hartung,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
sweet  potatoes  raised  thereon  was  seventy-five  bushels,  measured  in  a  bushel  basket, 
and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

D.  C.  Bichmond. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this  31  st  day  of  December, 
A.D.  1868. 

E.  M.  COLYRR, 

Notary  Public. 
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POTATOES. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  88. 

Charlee  M.  Jones,  being  duly  svrom,  says  that  he  accurately  measured  the  land  on 
which  G.  S.  Innis  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  that  the  quantity  of  land 
is  186  21-100  rods  and  no  more. 

C.  M.  JONSS. 

*8wom  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1869. 

John  M.  Pugh,  Probate  Judge. 

'^The  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  «». 

G.  S.  Innis.  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season 
upon  the  land  measured  by  Charles  M.  J^nes ;  that  the  potatoes  were  measured  and 
■reported  to  him  from  time  to  time,  by  Charles  Killian ;  that  he  kept  an  accurate  acconnt 
<of  the  same,  and  that  said  account  footed  up  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  {223) 
bushels,  or  at  the  rate  of  191 60-100  bushels  per  acre;  and  that  the  statements  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  cultiyation,  &c.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief. 

G.  8.  Inkis. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1869. 

John  M.  Pugh,  Probate  Judge. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  es. 

Charles  Killian,  beine  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  accurately  and  carefnlly  measured 
the  crop  of  potatoes  raised  by  G.  S.  Innis  the  past  season,  on  the  land  measured  by 
Charles  M.  Jones,  and  that  the  quantity  was  two  hundred  and  twenty-three  (223) 
bushels  and  no  less. 

Karl  Kcluan. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1860. 

John  M.  Pogh,  Probate  Judge. 

Statement  of  G.  S.  Innis  as  to  the  cultivation,  fc,  of  a  crop  of  Potatoes  raised  on  land  mea^ 


ured  by  Charles  M,  Jones, 

To  1  day  plowing  and  harrowing   |3  50 

To  i  day  furrowing   1  00 

To  3  days  planting,      at  $1  25   3  75 

To  2  days  cultivating,  "   1  25   2  50 

To  2  days  use  ef  horse,  "      75   1  60 

To  2  days  hoeing,         •*   1  25   2  50 

To  harvesting  2*23  bushels,  at  14  cts.  per  bushel   31  12 

Paid  A.  B.  Bultles  for  nine  bushels  of  seed   30  00 

75  87 

Contra. 

By  223  bushels  of  Harrison  potatoes,  at  $1.50  per  bushel  $334  50 

Deduct  expenses   75  87 


Balance   258  63 

Or  at  the  rate  of  $222.22  per  acre. 

The  above  is  correct.  G.  S.  Innis. 

There  was  no  manure  used  for  this  crop,  although  the  land  had  been  manured  a  year 
or  two  previously. 

The  above  is  correct.  G.  8.  Innis. 

I  don't  like  freshly-manured  land  for  potatoes.  G.  S.  I. 
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This  statement  not  indorsed  for  publication  in  Annual  Report,  except  so  far  as  is 
gOYerned  by  the  present  value  of  potatoes  in  market. 

W.  B.  McCluno, 
J.  Pabk  Alexamdsr. 

The  Staie  of  Ohio,  Lucas  County,  wt. 

Before  me  the  uodersigned,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  in  and  for  said  county,  personally 
appeared  M.  R.  Johnston,  who  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  says,  that  he  did  raise 
and  sell,  on  the  third  (3d)  day  of  Jnly,  a  quantity  of  good-sized  Early  White  Sprout 
potatoes;  of  which  said  potatoes  a  sample  is  now  exhibited  by  him  at  the  present  State 
Fair,  at  Toledo.   And  further  he  says  not. 

Bl.  R.  Johnston. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me  at  Toledo,  0.,  this  22d  day  of  September,  A.  D.  186& 

Otto  Reidbheister,  J.  P. 


State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  ««. 

John  Flanegan,  being  dnly  sworn,  says  that  he  measured  the  land  upon  which  0.  S. 
Innis  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  eighty-four 
square  poles  and  no  more. 

John  Flanegan. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867. 

John  M.  Puoh,  Probate  Judge. 

State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  88, 

Q.  8.  Innis,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  seasoB, 
upon  the  land  measured  by  John  Flanegan,  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the 
manner  of  cultiTation  hereunto  attached  are  correct,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

G.  S.  ISKIB. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867. 

John  M.  Pugh,  Probate  Judge. 

State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  88. 

Charles  Killian  and  George  Anderson,  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  they  accurately 
meaaored  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised  by  G  &  lanis,  on  the  land  measured  by  John 
Flanegan,  and  that  the  number  of  bushels  was  ninety-nine  and  one-half,  correctly  meas- 
ured in  baskets,  which  held  sixty  pounds  of  potatoes  each,  as  they  repeatedly  proved 
by  actual  test. 

AifcOB*.  George  ^  Anderson, 

John  3f.  Fugh.  mark. 

Karl  Killian. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1867. 

John  M.  Pugii,  Probate  Judge. 

Statement  as  to  cultivation,  ^c,  of  a  crop  of  Potatoes  raised  hy  me  on  the  land  measured  dy 
John  Flanegan.   Potatoes  measured  by  Charles  Killian  and  George  Anderson. 

Tbe  land  was  comparatively  new,  having  been  tilled  only  six  years ;  no  stumps,  how- 
ever ;  fed  on,  while  clearing,  seven  years  ago  this  winter.  No  other  manure : 

To  i  day  plowing,  at  $4  per  day   |2  00 

'To  7  men  and  1  horse  i  day,  planting,  at  $1.50  per  day   1  50 

To  cultivating  4  times,  1  day  in  all   2  00 
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To  hand  following  cultivator   |1  00 

To  5  bushels  of  seed,  at  $3   *  16  00 

To  cash  paid  for  digging  99^  bushels  of  potatoes,  at  6  cts.  per  bushel   600 

Drawing  in  and  putting  in  cellar   2  00 

Whole  cost  of  crop,  as  estimated   29  50 

Contra. 

By  99}  bushels  of  Early  Goodrich  potatoes,  on  hand  for  seed,  at  $3  per  bushel.  |S96  50 

Net  profit  for  81-160  aero   269  00 

Or  at  the  rate  of  512  38-100  dollars  per  acre. 
The  aboTe  is  correct  as  near  as  I  can  estimate  it.  6.  S.  Inkis. 


CORN. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  lyankUn  County,  ss  : 

Charles  M.  Jones,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  accurately  measured  the  land  upon  which 
0.  8.  Innis  raised  a  crop  of  Indian  corn  the  past  season,  and  the  quanlty  is  five  acre* 
and  no  more. 

C.  M.  Jones. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  15th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1869. 

John  M.  Pugh, 

Prohate  Judge, 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  Comity,  ss : 

G.  S.  Innis,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  Indian  com  the  past  sea- 
son,  upon  the  land  measured  by  Charles  M.  Jones,  and  that  the  grain  was  accurately 
measured,  and  the  measure  verified  by  weighing  at  the  starch  factory  of  J.  J.  Wood  A 
Co.,  and  that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to 
the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

G.  S.  Inni». 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1869. 

John  M.  Pugh, 

Prohate  Judge, 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Franklin  County,  as : 

Charles  Killian,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  measured  the  com  raised  by  G.  S.  Innis 
the  past  season,  on  the  ground  measured  by  Charles  M.  Jones,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
grain  was  462  bushels  and  no  less. 

Kabl  Killian. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  5th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1869. 

John  M.  Pugh, 

Prohate  Judge. 

Statement  as  to  Cultivation,  etc,  of  Five  Acres  of  Com  raised  hy  G,  S.  Innis  the  Past  Season^ 
on  Land  measured  hy  Charles  M,  Jones, 
The  land  is  Scioto  bottom  of  first  rate  quality ;  no  manure  except  that  left  by  the 


overflow  of  the  river. 

To  3i  days*  plowing,  at  $3.50  per  day   1 12  25 

i    **     harrowing,  at  $3.50  per  day   1  75 

"  1    "     furrowing    2  00 

"  2    "     planting,  at  $1.25   2  50 

"  5    "     plowing  CQm,  at  $2.00    10  00 

harvesting  462  bushels  of  com,  at  10  cts   46  20 

"  marketing      "              "      at  3  "    13  86 


$68  56 
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CONTBA. 

Cr, 

By  402  boahela  of  corn,  at  50  cto.  per  biuhel   $231  00 

Dedaot  expenses  as  above   88  66 

Profit  on  the  crop  of  five  acres   $142  44 

or  $28.48  per  acre. 


ZkHatDore  County,  m: 

8.  B.  Morehouse,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  measured  the  land  upon  Trhich  Silas 
Sheets  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  the  land  is  three  acres 
and  no  more. 

S.  B.  Morehouse. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  38th  day  of  November,  1868. 

Alexander  Meeay,  J.  P. 
Silas  Sheets,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season, 
upon  the  land  measured  by  S.  B.  Morehouse,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  bushels  and  twenty-six  pounds  and  no  more,  a  part  of 
the  same  being  measured  and  then  weighed,  and  the  balance  being  measured  at  the 
same  rate;  aud  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  are  correct  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge. 

Silas  Sheets. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  28th  day  of  November,  1868. 

Alexander  Meeay,  J.  P. 

mode  of  culture. 

Brown  Tp.,  Delaware  County,  Dec.  1, 1868. 
The  soil  is  clay,  timbered  by  oak  and  walnut.  It  was  plowed  eight  inches  deep ;  it 
was  formerly  a  meadow ;  no  manure  used ;  loose  and  mellow  was  the  condition ;  the 
kind  of  seed  used  was  yellow,  name  not  known.  The  time  of  planting  was  the  20th  of 
May;  the  mode  of  planting  was,  dropping  by  hand  and  covering  by  horse;  width 
apart,  three  and  one-half  feet. 

the  total  expense  of  labor. 


Flowing  and  harrowing   $12  00 

•  Furrowing  and  planting   2  50 

Tending  and  cutting   7  75 

Husking  and  hauling   15  94 

$41  19 

Present  value  of  248^  bushels  com,  at  50c.  per  bushel  124  25 

Total  expense  of  culture.   41  19 

Net  profit  $83  06 


Silas  H.  Sheets. 


State  of  Ohio,  Delaware  County,  ss : 

"William  Patten,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  measured  the  land  upon  which  Cornelius 
Main  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  season,  and  the  quantity  of  land  is  three  acres  and 
no  more. 

WnxLkM  Patten. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  this  30th  day  of  November,  A.  D.  1868. 

8.  LATTIilEB,  J.  P. 
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Cornelius  Main,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  com  the  past  c 
upon  the  land  measured  by  William  Patten,  and  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  thereon 
was  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  bushels  and  no  more,  weighed ;  and  the  statements 
in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  etc.,  are  correct  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

0ORNEUU8  Main. 
8.  Lattimer,  J.  V. 

MOI>E  OP  CULTIVATION. 

The  soil  upon  which  the  above  crop  was  raised  was  a  black  loam,  rich ;  the  kind  of 
seed  used  was  Yellow  Haokberry.  planted  the  15th  and  sixteenth  days  of  May,  1868; 
put  in  ground  by  hand  and  covered  by  jumper.  The  grain  was  weighed  on  the  27th 
and  28th  days  of  November  instant. 

Cornelius  Main. 
8.  Lattimeb,  J.  P. 


Thomas  B.  Jones,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past 
season,  upon  the  land  measured  by  John  8exton ;  that  the  quantity  of  potatoes  raised 
thereon  was  furtv-eight  and  one-half  bushels  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed  half- 
bushel;  and  that  the  statement  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation,  Suq^  hereto  an- 
nexed is  correct,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

T.  B.  JoNis. 

8worn  to  by  said  Thomas  Jones  before  me,  and  by  him  subscribed  in  ray  preeenoe, 
this  Ist  day  of  December,  186S.  J.  Hepplb,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 

Statement  for  Premium  on  Field  Crop, 

Ist.  Expense  of  labor  on  i  of  an  acre,  first  plowing  $  GO 

Three  after  plowings  of  crop   150 

Expense  of  harvesting   2  50 

No  manure  used. 

2d.  Condition  and  kind  of  soil,  sandy  loam,  reddish  color;  had  been  planted  to  same 
kind  of  crop  two  preceding  years.   Soil  loose  and  mellow. 
3d.  Kind  and  quality  of  seed  used.  Peach  Plow,  medium  size. 

4th.  Planted  in  second  week  in  May ;  furrowed  3}  feet  each  way,  and  one  potato  or 
piece  planted  in  each  hill.  Quantity  planted  about  one  bushel  and  one  peck. 
The  entire  crop  was  measured  as  aforesaid,  and  potatoes  are  free  from  rot. 

T.  B.  Jones. 

John  A  Sexton,  being  dnly^  sworn,  says  that  he  measured  the  land  upon  which  Thos. 
B.  Jones,  above  named,  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season ;  that  the  quantity  of 
land  is  one-fourth  of  an  acre  and  no  more ;  that  he  helped  and  assisted  in  the  measure- 
ment of  said  crop ;  and  that  there  were  forty-eight  and  one-half  bushels  of  potatoes 
raised  on  said  land. 

,  John  A.  h  Sextok. 

J.  Hepple.  mark. 

Sworn  to  by  said  John  A.  Sexton  before  me,  and  by  him  subscribed  in  my  presence, 

this  1st  day  of  December,  1868.  J.  Hbfplb,  Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Edward  P.  Dickerman,  being  duly  sworn,  says  that  he  measured  the  land  upon  whieh 
Benoui  Dickerman  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
laud  is  one-fourth  (i)  of  an  acre  and  no  more. 

Edward  P.  Dickerman. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November,  1868. 

Joel  Cleyklakd,  J.  P. 
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Benonl  Dickerman,  being  daly  sworn,  says  tkat  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past 
season  upon  the  land  measared  by  Edmard  P.  Dickenuan ;  tkat  the  quantity  of  pota^ 
toes  raised  thereon  was  G7  bushels  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed  half-boshel ;  and 
that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  ooltivation  are  correct,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge. 

Benoni  Dickbrman. 

Sworn  to  befdre  me  this  13th  day  of  NoYcmber,  1868. 

Joel  Cleyeiand,  J.  P. 

Edward  P.  Dickerman,  being  dniy  sworn,  says  that  he  measured  the  land  on  which 
Benoni  Dickerman  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past  season,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
land  is  i  of  an  acre  and  bo  more. 

Edward  P.  Dickerman. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November,  1868. 

Joel  Cleveland,  J.  P. 

Benoni  Dickerman,  being  daly  sworn,  says  that  he  raised  a  crop  of  potatoes  the  past 
season  upon  tbe  land  measured  by  Edward  P.  Dickermsn ;  that  the  quantity  of  pota-. 
toes  raised  thereon  was  65  bushels  and  no  more,  measured  in  a  sealed  half-bush«l;  and 
that  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  cultivation  are  correct,  to  the  best  of 
his  knowledge. 

Benomi  Dickerman. 

Sworn  to  before  me  this  13th  day  of  November,  1868. 

Joel  Cleveland,  J.  P. 

Statement  of  B.  Dickermm, 

The  ground  on  which  I  raised  13*2  bushels  of  potatoes  the  past  season  is  second  bot- 
tom, or  sandy  loam. 

The  Candiium.—\t  had  been  in  grass,  meadow  or  pasture  about  10  years,  with  no 
manare  artificially  applied,  except  a  few  ashes  occasionally. 

Mana§eiment  — It  was  plowed  early  in  March,  to  the  depth  of  8  inches ;  was  well  bar- 
rowed  on  the  1st  of  April,  and  furrowed  5  or  6  inches  deep ;  furrows  3  feet  apart.  About 
i  acre  planted  the  4th  day  of  April,  the  remainder  the  24th. 

Method  of  Planting,— 'th^  seed  cut  to  one  or  two  eyes,  one  piece  in  a  place ;  distance 
aboat  18  inches,  each  piece  with  the  cut  side  down,  covered  4  or  5  inches  deep. 

Manner  of  Cultivating. — ^The  strength  of  the  sward  prevented  the  early  use  of  the  cul- 
tivator, and  necessitated  the  use  of  the  hoe ;  later,  the  double-shovel  was  run  once  in 
each  farrow,  followed  with  the  hoe,  leaving  a  continuous  ridge.  No  weeds  or  grass 
telerated. 

Fonelie*.— Early  Goodrich,  ripening  last  of  July,  40  bushels  of  seed  from  one ;  Early 
Harrison,  ripening  middle  of  August,  45  bushels  from  one ;  Calico,  time  middle  of  Sep 
tember,  good  quality  and  yield:  Garnet  Chili  and  Pinkeye  Bustycoat,  No.  1  for  quality 
and  yield. 

Coet  of  CttZ^ivafum.— Preparing  the  ground,  |3 ;  seed  and  planting,  $7 ;  digging,  $5. 

Respectfully  submitted,  Benoni  Dickerman. 


\ 

John  Robinson,  Esq.,  of  Wayne  Tp.,  Columbiaqa  county,  was  awarded  a  premium  for 
the  best  one-fourth  acre  of  Chinese  Sugar  Cane.  The  soil,  a  part  of  which  was  slate 
and  gravfl,  the  balance  clay— a  part  in  sorgum,  last  year,  and  a  part  io  sod — was  plowed, 
harrowed,  and  cultivated  in  the  usual  way.  The  manure  used  was  from  the  stable, 
mixed  with  coal  ashes,  which  were  spread  upon  the  surface  and  turned  under. 
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Cost  for  plowing,  harrowing,  planting  and  caltivating 

Taking  off  and  hauling  to  manufacturers  

Paid  for  manufacturing  77  gallons,  at  35c  per  gall  


$3  #0 

4  00 
26  95 


Total  expense  

77  Gallons  molasses,  at  $1.20  per  gall. 


92  40 


33  95 


Net  profit 


58  45 


To  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Champaign  County  Board  of  Agriculture: 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  crop  raised  on  the  ground  previous  to  the  crop  of  oom  I 
now  offer  for  premium  was  wheat,  and  the  crop  next  preceding  the  wheat  was  com, 
and  a  very  large  crop ;  hut  the  wheat  was  poor,  being  winter  killed.  The  field  con- 
tains eighteen  acres,  most  of  which  was  given  a  heavy  coat  of  well-rotted  straw  manure 
before  planting  in  com  in  1666.  The  land  is  known  as  barren.  The  soil  is  a  mixture 
of  sand  and  clay,  with  a  stiff  clay  sub-soil.  At  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  inches  to 
three  feet  is  found  a  bed  of  gravel — pure  lime  stone.  This  gravel  and  the  sub-soil  is 
separated  by  a  hard  substance  of  yellow  clay  and  fine  lime-stone  gravel,  and,  dug  up, 
has  very  much  the  appearance  of  being  mixed  with  lime. 

This  crop  had  no  extra  labor.  The  ground  was  plowed  about  the  first  of  May,  with 
a  common  three-horse  plow,  and  then  harrowed,  marked  out  three  and  a  half  feet  with 
a  common  marker,  and  on  the  20th  of  May  furrowed  with  a  one-horse  mould  board 
plow,  and  covered  with  a  forked  shovel  plow.  When  up,  the  corn  was  harrowed,  and 
during  the  season  was  plowed  three  times  with  a  double-shovel  plow,  and  thinned  to 
three  and  four  stalks  in  a  hill,  cut  up  in  shocks  twelve  hills  square  on  the  20th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  a  sample  of  the  grain  is  herewith  presented. 

Expense  of  cultivation   $5  00 

Husking  and  cribbing   3  00  ' 


State  of  Ohio,  Champaign  county,  ss, : 

Personally  appeared  before  me,  W.  A.  Humes,  a  Notary  Public  within  and  for  the 
county  aforesaid,  Samuel  R.  Humes  and  Robert  N.  Rannells,  of  the  same  place,  who, 
each  being  duly  sworn,  say  that  they  assisted  in  measuring  an  acre  of  ground  and  the 
com  raised  thereon  by  Samuel  Humes,  of  Union  township.  Champaign  county,  Ohio ; 
and  that  the  amount  of  com  thereon  was  93  8-9  bushels,  calculating  three  half  buahelB 
of  ears  for  one  bushel  of  shelled  com. 

We  also  measured  another  acre,  and  found  the  com  thereon  to  be  92  4-9  bushels. 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands,  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D. 


Total 


8  00 


(Signed) 


Samuel  Humbs. 


AFFIDAVITS  OF  THE  PARTIES  WHO  MKASURED  THE  CORN. 


1868. 


S.  R.  Humes, 
R.  N.  Rankells. 


Swom  to  and  subscribed  before  me  this  4th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1866. 

W.  A.  Humes, 

Notary  PMie, 
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Statement  fumUked  hy  John  Earaom,  of  Union  township,  for  an  application  for  premium  on 

crop  of  hay. 

August  20, 1868. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  assisted  James  Dancan,  Jr.,  James  Dancan,  Sr.,  and  R.  R  Ear- 
«om,  in  measuring  two  acres  of  ground  and  weighing  the  hay  that  grew  thereon,  and 
on  the  first  acre  there  were  eighty  hundred  and  twenty-four  (8024)  pounds,  and  on  the 
second  acre  there  were  seventy-eight  hundred  and  ninety-seven  (7897)  pounds  of  hay. 
"The  soil  is  Buck  Creek  bottom  (Prairie) ;  has  been  in  grass  some  thirty  years.  It  is 
covered  by  the  wash  from  two  runs  that  come  from  the  adjacent  hills,  which  leaves  a 
sediment  of  some  one  and  a  fourth  inches  in  thickness. 

(Signed)  John  Earsom. 

Sworn  to  before  me  September  15, 1868. 

O.  T.  Moody,  J.  P. 

AFFIDAVITS  OF  PABTIS8  MEA8UBING  ABOVE  NAMED  GROUND  AND  WEIGHING  HAY. 

State  of  Ohio,  Champaign  county,  aa.  : 
Before  me  came  James  Duncan,  Jr.,  and  R.  R.  Earsom,  who,  on  oath,  say : 
On  the  23d  of  July,  1868,  we  were  called  upon  by  John  Earsom,  of  Union  township, 

to  assist  in  measuring  the  ground  and  weighing  the  hay  cut  thereon.  We  found  the 

hay  in  good  order,  and  it  weighed  8,024  pounds. 

James  Duncan,  Jr., 
R.  R.  Earsom. 

Sworn  fo  before  me  September  15, 1868. 

O.  T.  Moody,  J.  P. 

State  of  Ohio,  Champaign  county,  aa. : 

Before  me  came  James  Duncan,  Sr.,  and  R.  R.  Easom,  who,  lieing  duly  sworn,  depose 
and  say :  Th%t  on  the  23d  day  of  August,  1868,  we  were  called  to  assist  in  measuring 
the  ground  and  weighing  the  hay  that  grew  thereon.  We  found  it  in  good  order  and 
dry,  and  on  the  acre  we  weighed  there  were  7,897  ponuds. 

James  Duncan,  Sr., 
•  R.  R.  Earsom. 

Sworn  to  before  me  September  15, 1868. 

O.  T.  Moody,  J.  P. 


Brown  county,  as. : 

Silas  Bayne,  being  duly  sworn,  says  he  raised  seven-tenths  of  an  acre  of  white  to- 
baooo  on  a  soil  which  may  be  called  black  walnut  and  blue  ash,  without  being  manured, 
Md  that  the  quantity  produced  was  one  thousand  and  seventy  pounds,  and  that  the 
statement  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  tillage  and  expense  of  raising  the  crop  is  correct, 
to  the  best  of  his  knowledge. 

The  amount  of  labor  on  the  said  crop  of  tobacco  was  as  follows : 


Plowing  and  harrowing  ground   $2  50 

Furrowing  and  hilling  same   250 

Pulling  and  setting  plants   2  00 

Plowing  and  hoeing  same   6  00 

Topping,  worming  and  suckering   600 

Cutting  and  housing  same   600 

Stripping  and  bulking   600 

Total  cost  of  crop  31  00 
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I  hereby  certify  the  foregoing  statement  to  be  correct,  this  2d  day  of  January,  1869. 

8lLA8  Bayke. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  2d  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1869. 

James  P.  Kimball, 

Notary  Fublio. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Medina  County,  as  : 

Persuually  appeared  G.  H.  Eiug,  who  being  duly  sworn,  states  that  he  raised  one  acre 
of  corn  in  the  following  manner : 

Soil,  saudy  loam ;  this  is  the  third  crop  of  com  in  succession,  with  a  coating  of  ma- 
nure at  the  rate  of  twelve  loads  per  acre.  Planted  the  30th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1868, 
four  feet  by  three  feet,  with  five  to  eight  kernels  in  the  hill,  and  of  the  variety  Sweet 


corn. 

COST  OF  CUTIVATION. 

Hauling  manure   |l  00 

Plowing,  dragging  and  marking   2  00 

Plaiting   1  00 

Cultivating  and  hoeing  once   2  00 

Cutting  and  shocking  •>•>•   3  00 

Husking   8  00 

Total  expense  $17  00 

RECEIPTS. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  bushels  com,  at  40c   57  60 

Corn  fodder   10  00 

|67  60 

Deduct  total  expense   J 7  00 

Net  profit  ^0  60 

I  cut  the  com  in  eight  equal  rows  of  shocks,  and  husked  only  one  row  of  shocks,  it 
being  an  average  of  the  whole.  The  reason  why  I  did  not  husk  the  whole  of  it  was,  I 
picked  two  rows  of  shocks,  rathen green,  to  feed. 

[Signed]  G.  H.  Kino. 


Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  9th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  186S. 

Alden  Whitman,  J.  P. 

William  King,  being  duly  swom,  says  he  accurately  measured  tlie  land  upon  which 
G.  H.  King  raised  the  within  crop  of  corn  the  past  season,  and  the  laud  is  one  acre  and 
no  more. 

[Signed  j  Wm.  Kixg. 

Swom  to  before  me,  this  9th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1868. 

Aldbn  Whitman,  J.  P. 


I,  H.  N.  Robb,  of  Lafayette  township,  Medina  county,  Ohio,  do  hereby  certify  that  in 
the  year  lb68  I  raised  from  one  acre  of  laad  one  hundred  and  forty-one  bushels  of  sound 
corn  and  twelve  bushels  of  unsound  or  damaged  corn,  by  u^easure  in  the  ear;  that 
Joseph  Bubb  assisted  in  the  measurement  of  the  laud  and  corn ;  that  said  land  was 
second  bottom  laud  so  called ;  said  land  was  ploughed  and  planted  iu  18(i7  to  corn  and 
potatoes ;  prior  to  that  time  said  land  had  been  iu  meadow  or  pasture  for  about  four  or 
five  years.  The  com  was  planted  after  spring  ploughing. 

H.N.BOBB. 
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Tk$  State  of  OMe,  iToBtta  wunty,  $s : 

I,  Joaeph  Robl>,  being  first  dnly  sworn,  make  oath  and  say,  that  I  am  acquainted 
with  H.  N.  Robb  above  named ;  that  I  assisted  in  the  measnrement  of  the  land  and 
oom  aboTe  mentioned,  and  I  yerily  believe  the  above  statement  to  be  true  and  correct. 

Joseph  Bobb. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  17th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1868. 

N.  H.  BosTwiCK, 

Notary  Public, 


I,  Jacob  Derr,  of  Montville,  Medina  county,  Ohio,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  raised 
from  one  acre  of  land,  this  year,  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels  of  com  in  the  ear  by 
measure.  It  was  on  bottom  land,  in  what  has  been  and  is  often  termed  the  Bear 
Swamp ;  soil,  a  black  muck ;  it  was  on  green  sward  ploughed  this  spring ;  it  had  been 
in  grass  about  six  years. 

Jacob  Dsrr. 

November  19, 1866. 

The  State  of  Ohio,  Medina  County,  88 : 

I,  J.  Mills,  being  first  dnly  sworn,  make  oath  and  say,  that  I  am  well  acquainted  with 
the  land  and  com  above  mentioned ;  that  I  helped  husk  and  measure  the  com  of  said 
J.  Derr;  I  helped  measure  the  whole  acre,  and  further  say  his  statement  is  trae  and 
correct,  as  I  verily  believe. 

J.  Mills. 

Sworn  to  and  subscribed  before  me,  this  19th  day  of  December,  1868. 

N.  B.  BosTWiCK, 

Notary  Public 


Statement  of  M,  M.  Keith,  of  Carliele,  Lorain  County, 
These  crops  of  com  and  potatoes  were  raised  on  marshy  ground;  the  potatoes  were 
hoed  twice,  and  the  com  but  once;  the  ground  was  measured  by  Joseph  Swift,  Jr., 
County  Surveyor,  assisted  by  M.  B.  Keith,  who  also  weighed  and  measured  the  crop, 
both  of  com  and  potatoes.  From  the  acre  of  com  was  harvested  one  hundred  and 
thirty-two  bushels  of  com,  weighing  forty-eight  pounds  per  bushel— 6,336  pounds  on 
the  acre.  From  the  half  acre  of  potatoes  was  harvested  one  hundred  and  forty  bushels 
of  potatoes,  weighing  sixty-six  pounds  per  bushel— 9,240  pounds  to  the  half  acre. 

M.  H.  Keith. 

Caruslb,  December  31st,  1868. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this  Slst  day  of  December,  1868. 

L.  B.  Smith, 
JusUoe  of  the  Peace, 

I  hereby  certify  that  I  assisted  Joseph  Swift,  Jr.,  to  measure  the  ground  upon  which 
the  above  crops  of  com  and  potatoes  were  raised,  and  that  I  helped  measure  and  weigh 
both  the  com  and  potatoes ;  and  I  know  the  above  statements  of  amount  of  ground 
and  quantity  and  weight  of  crop,  both  of  com  and  potatoes,  to  be  correct. 

«  M.  B.  Keith. 

Sworn  to  before  me,  and  subscribed  in  my  presence,  this  31st  day  of  December,  1868. 

L.  B.  Smith, 
Jmtice  of  the  Peace. 

12B 
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At  a  moeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Morgan  Coanty  Agriooltural  Booiety 
held  on  the  12th  inst.,  to  award  premiams  on  Field  crops,  and  the  transaction  of  other 
business,  the  first  premiam  of  $4  was  awarded  to  Samuel  H.  Scott,  of  Windsor  township, 
on  field  crop  of  Irish  potatoes,  raised  in  1868,  whose  statement  of  the  manner  of  culti- 
vation, etc.,  is  presented  to  the  farmers  and  producers  of  this  county : 

Statement  of  Samuel  H.  Scott,  of  Windsor  Townahip,  Morgan  County,  on  Field  Crop  of  Irish 

Potatoes  raised  in  1868. 

The  land  upon  which  this  crop  of  potatoes  was  raised  is  tahle'land,  sandy  and  a  little 
rolling,  and  had  lain  in  timothy  meadow  the  two  years  preceding.  It  was  plowed  the 
first  week  in  April,  1868,  having,  before  breaking  up,  six  two-horse  wagons  of  manure 
spread  on  it,  plowed  about  six  inches  deep,  furrowed  out  with  a  one-horse  plow  in  fur- 
rows 3  feet  apart.  The  seed  potatoes  were  cut  up  with  about  three  eyes  in  each  piece, 
and  planted  in  single  pieces  10  inches  apart  in  the  furrows.  I  planted  Peach  Blows, 
except  3  rods  that  I  planted  with  Rowan  potatoes,  and  covered  with  a  hoe  about  two 
inches  deep.  As  soon  as  the  plants  were  up  with  2  or  3  leaves,  I  plowed  with  a  shovel 
plow  and  weeded  well.  I  plowed  five  times  about  a  week  apart.  Commenced  digging 
about  the  25th  day  of  September,  and  gathered  165^  bushels  of  the  Peach  Blows  and  4^ 
bushels  of  the  Rowans— total,  170  bushels.  The  Peach' Blows  yielded  in  proportioM 
about  1-7  more  than  the  Rowans. 


EXPENSES  OF  CULTIVATION. 

Use  of  land   «4  00 

6  wagon  loads  manure   6  00 

Plowing  and  furrowing  out   1  50 

Seed  potatoes,  8  bushels,  at  90c   7  20 

Planting   3  50 

Plowing  and  hoeing   5  00 

Digging  and  storing   12  75 

Total  expenses  139  95 

Harvested  170  bushehs  potatoes,  worth  75c.  per  bushel  127  50 

Expenses  as  above   39  95 

Net  profit  $87  55 


The  foregoing  statement  was  accompanied  by  the  necessary  affidavit  of  Mr.  Soot^ 
and  of  U;  D.  Mann,  of  the  same  township,  who  measured  the  land  upon  which  said 
crop  was  raised,  and  who  declares  the  same  to  measure  81  25-33  rods. 

John  S.  Adaib, 
Sec*y  Morgan  Co.  Ag,  Society. 

December  31, 1868. 


StaXmmt  of  Mrs.  A .  H.  Redington,  of  Amherst,  of  Best  Ticenty  Pounds  Butter  in  Tub,  FWdm  er 

Crock. 

Butter  was  made  in  July,  from  the  {milk  of  five  cows,  which  were  fed  upon  graea 
only.  No  "condiment"  was  used,  except  "  Ashtor^s"  salt — about  one  pound  of  salt 
twelve  pounds  of  butter. 

Mrs.  a.  H.  Redimgton. 
Mrs.  Redington's  butter  received  the  first  premium  of  three  dollars. 

J.  T.  MSTCALF, 

See'y  Lorain  Co.  Ag.  Society. 
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Statement  of  Edward  Ames,  of  Eidgeoille. 
The  oow  entered  by  me  to  compete  for  premiums  as  giving  the  greatest  weight  of 
milk,  and  also  as  making  the  largest  amount  of  butter,  is  of  native  stock ;  is  two  years 
old;  was  fed  upon  grass,  with  the  addition  of  two  quarts  of  ground  feed  per  day;  the 
grass  was  very  poor.  The  amount  of  milk  by  weight  for  ten  days,  commencing  June 
Ist,  1888,  was  383  pounds;  the  amount  of  butter  made  in  ten  successive  days,  commencing 
with  the  5th  day  of  June,  1868,  was  19  pounds. 

E.  AifBS. 

I  assisted  in  weighing  the  above  milk,  and  in  making  the  butter,  and  certify  that  the 
above  statement  is  correct  and  true. 

B.  AifBS. 

Personally  appeared  the  above  named  persons,  who  made  oath  that  the  above  state- 
ment is  true. 

Samuel  Bebbe, 
Justice  of  the  Peace. 


Statement  of  Richard  Baker,  of  Euesia. 

cows  FOR  BUTTER. 

"  Victoria,"  f  Shorthorn,  calved  April  16, 1868;  in  ten  days,  commencing  June  2, 1868, 
gave  19  pounds  four  ounces  of  butter. 

"Ruby,"  i  Shorthorn,  calved  July  7, 1868;  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  July  20, 
1868, 16  pounds  2  ounces  of  butter. 

cows  FOR  WEIGHT  OK  MILK. 

Nymph,"  Shorthorn,  calved  April  28,  1868;  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  June  10, 
1868, 551i  pounds  weight  of  milk. 

"  Lavinia,"  Shorthorn,  calved  April  8, 1868 ;  gave  in  ten  days,  commencing  June  10, 
1868, 5121  pounds  weight  of  milk. 

The  above  statements  are  correct. 

This  is  to  certify  that  I  milked  the  above  cows ;  I  helped  to  weigh  both  the  milk  and 
the  batter,  and  I  believe  the  above  statements  to  be  correct. 

A.  Bakbr. 

Personally  came  before  me,  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Lorain  county.  Ohio,  B.  Baker 
and  Alfred  Baker,  and  made  oath  thatlthe  above  statements  are  correct. 

Lyman  Cole, 

Justice  of  the  Peace. 

The  first  premium  for  best  milch  cow.  Shorthorn,  was  awarded  to  Richard  Baker's 
"  Victoria,"  $10.  The  second  premium  for  best  milch  cow.  Shorthorn,  was  awasded  to 
R.  Baker's  "  Ruby,"  $5.  The  first  premium  for  greatest  weight  of  milk  was  awarded 
toR.  Baker*s  "Nymph,"  $15.  The  second  premium  for  greatest  weight  of  milk  was 
awarded  to  R.  Baker's  "Lavinia,"  $10. 

J.  T.  Metcalf, 
Seo*y  Lorain  Co,  Ag,  Society, 


BEST  FACTORY-MADE  CHEESE. 

Statement  of  Willow  Facmy  Cheese. 
Cheese  made  June  14, 1868;  five  cheese  made  the  same  day,  from  the  milk  of  one 
himdred  and  ten  cows.  The  evening  milk  was  immediately  cooled  down  to  65  deg.  F. 
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by  the  use  of  ice  and  water.  In  the  morning  the  cream  was  well  mixed  with  the  morn- 
ing's milk  as  received,  and  the  whole  set  with  rennet  at  80  deg.,  no  other  cream  being 
added,  and  only  two  messes  of  milk.  The  rennets  are  prepared  from  calves  not  less 
than  fonr  days  old.  The  curds  are  taken  from  the  skins,  well  salted,  and  then  retnmed 
to  the  skins,  and  hong  in  a  cool,  airy  place,  free  from  smoke  and  dnst,  for  at  least  ten 
days.  Abont  fourteen  rennets  at  a  time  are  put  into  a  sweet  oak  cask,  and  water,  salt, 
lemons,  sage,  allspice  and  cloves  added.  Enough  of  the  strained  liquor  is  put  in  the 
milk  to  coagulate  it  fit  for  cutting  in  forty  minutes.  A  very  little  coloring  matter  is 
used,  prepared  from  the  best  refined  East  India  annatto.  One  pound  of  the  gum  is  put 
into  a  Jar  and  four  gallons  of  strong  lye  added,  and  enough  of  the  liquor  is  used  to 
give  the  curd  a  little  color.  We  use  five  ounces  of  salt  to  fifteen  pounds  of  curd.  The 
cheese  are  kept  in  the  press  24  hours ;  amount  of  pressure,  twenty-five  pounds  to  the 
square  inch.  As  soon  as  the  cheese  are  removed  firom  the  press  they  are  removed  to 
the  dry  house,  oiled  with  butter  made  from  whey,  are  then  rubbed  and  turned  daily, 
and  occasionally  oiled.  The  dry  house  is  kept  at  a  temperature  of  70  deg.,  as  near  as 
may  be. 

PsRRT  P.  Poller, 

Man^facttlrer. 

LONGWOOL  SHEEP— NOT  LEICESTERS. 

The  rams  over  two  years  old  were  all  fair  animals.  Joy  &  Hill's,  though  small,  had 
a  nice  fleece  of  lustrous  wool.  Jones  exhibited  a  large,  heavy-wooled  sheep.  Aston's 
were  both  fine  animals,  of  thoroughbred  Ootswolds.  The  Canada  sheep  was  very 
straight  on  the  back,  but  too  leggy,  and  thin  on  the  thigh.  Evidently,  the  wool  had  been 
left  to  make  a  better  show  for  "  leg  of  mutton."  Aston's  ram  had  a  heavy,  long,  lustrous 
fleece,  with  a  full  breast,  excellent  shoulder  and  fore  flanks,  very  full  in  the  thigh,  with 
a  broad,  straight  back ;  in  fact,  a  model  sheep.  McRea's  yearling  was  not  in  the  ring. 
Jones'  (in  the  opinion  of  your  committee)  was  Leicester.  Aston's  both  fine  sheep.  In 
ewes  over  two  years,  Driggs'  were  evidently  neglected  Leicesters,  and  not  worthy  of  a 
second  premium.  Yearling  ewes,  Jones'  were  Leicesters ;  Driggs'  not  worthy,  even  if 
not  Leicesters ;  Aston's  two  years  hard  to  beat,  had  there  been  competition.  Nos.  13 
and  3  of  ewe  lambs  were  fine  specimens  of  Longwool  lambs.  In  ewe  lambs  your  com- 
mittee could  not  award  a  second  premium.  Your  committee  are  unanimous  that  the 
Canada  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  ram,  in  this  class  are  Leicesters,  and  as  pure  as 
those  exhibited  by  Jones  in  that  class.  In  view  of  this,  and  that  these  sheep  (also  the 
Southdown  ewes  fh>m  Canada)  were  there,  fatted  for  the  butcher,  we  do  unanimously 
recommend  the  Ohio  State  Board  not  to  admit  Canada  sheep  to  their  exhibitions. 

R.  Baker,  Amherst, 
Calvin  Dodos,  New  Lyme, 
Wh.  H.  Launder,  Elyria, 

Awarding  CkmmUtee. 


List  of  Pears  Exhibited  by  Geo.  Powers  4-  Son  at  the  State  Fair  held  at  Toledo,  St^tember,  1868, 
upon  which  ihey  were  Awarded  a  Premium,  viz.: 

3  varieties  of  Summer  and  Fall— 1,  Bartlet;  2,  Flemish  Beauty;  3,  Seckel. 

10  varieties  of  Fall  and  Winter^l,  Bartlet;  2,  Flemish  Beauty;  3,  White  Doyenne ; 
4,  Seckel ;  5,  Onondagua ;  6,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey ;  7,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme;  8,  Bnerre 
Diel;  9,  Winter  Nellis ;  10,  Bueire  Easter. 
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5  pUtee  of  best  Harket— 1,  Bartlet;  2,  Flemish  Beauty;  3,  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey ; 
4,  Onondagna;  6,  Dnchesse  d'Angonleme. 
Plate  of  one  variety— Buerre  Diel. 

20  varieties  and  npward,  viz.:  Bartlet,  Flemish  Beanty,  Kirtland,  8t.  Ghistain,  White 
Doyenne,  Grey  Doyenne,  Doyenne  Siecle,  Passa  Colmer,  Leon  LeClerc,  Napoleon,  Howell, 
Glont  Morcean,  Baene  Speme,  Seckel,  Diz,  Lonise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Dnchesse  d'Angoa- 
leme,  Andrews,  Lawrence,  Bnerre  Langlelier,  Oswego  Bnerre,  Colnmbia,  Long  Green, 
Winter  Nellis,  Bnerre  Moier,  Bnerre  Hardy,  Sheldon,  Prince  St.  Germain,  Belle  Lucra- 
tive, Paradise  de  Autumn,  Duchess  d'Orleans. 


The  following  awards  were  made  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  Jan- 
uary session,  on  articles  commended  at  the  State  Fair,  at  Toledo,  in  September  last: 

Daniel  Barnes,  Wanseon,  twin  calves   |5 

Hay  So  Seeley,  Edgerton,  stave  planer  and  Jointer....  Diploma. 

C.  Biohardson,  Auburn,  N.  Y.>  reaping  machine  knife  grinder  

Kittering  So  Strong,  Defiance,  lathe  for  turning  hubs   " 

Gates,  Skidmore  So  Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  hand  rakes   " 

Whitaker,  Phillips  St  Co.,  Toledo,  hay  and  straw  forks  

Long,  Black  Sl  Allstatter,  Hamilton,  case  of  sickles  

Campbell  So  Hardick,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  steam  pump   " 

J.  C.  McEenzie,  Adrian,  Mich.,  improvement  in  brick  mould   '* 

Heckman  So  Gerber,  Toledo,  polybladed  knife   " 

American  Steel  Works,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  tool  and  machinery  steel   " 

Bossell  So  Thayer,  Toledo,  iron  column  for  building  .«  

A.  Gleason,  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  type  for  die  sinking   " 

Ballard  So  Rood,  Toledo,  galvanized  cornice  and  brackets   " 

B,  W.  Eigby  So  Co.,  Toledo,  bed-room  furniture,  (display)   " 

E.Erb,  "  "  "  "    " 

Trobridge  Bros.,         "      coopering  materials  and  work   *' 

B.  W.  Conroy,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  spoke  and  felloe   ** 

Palace  Paint  Co.,  Bellefontaine,  display  of  paints   " 

West  So  Trnaz,  Toledo,  ornamental  window  glass  


J.  T.  Merriman,  Burton,  display  of  grain  $10 

H.  L.  Phelps,  Toledo,  display  of  cake  Diploma. 

Bronson  So  Messenger,  Toledo,  fine  cut  tobacco   " 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandasky,  2d  premium  on  display  of  vegetables  $10 

Moore  So  Cole,  Toledo,  display  of  horse  drapery  Diploma. 

J.C.Price,         "  "       gents' shirts  and  goods   " 

F.  H.  Hough  So  Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  house  fumishing  goods   " 

Brigham  So  Warren,  Three  Rivers,  Mich.,  top  buggy   " 

Mrs.  M.  Dixon,  Toledo,  napper  bed-spread   $3 

J.  A.  Granger  St  Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  cotton  batting  Diploma. 

C.  Schausenback  So  Co.,  Toledo,  display  of  dry  goods   *' 

Hnlbert  Bros.,  Cincinnati,  display  of  hosiery  and  fancy  knit  articles   " 

Mrs.  M.  C.  Thatcher,  East  Toledo,  agricultural  wreath   $3 

Miss  Mary  E.  Horton,  Piqua,  crochet  toUet  mats   1 

'*  "     infant  crochet  square   1 

"  "         "     bib  1 

Daily  and  Weekly  Times,  Cincinnati,  sample  of  job  printing  Diploma. 

Eaton  So  Backus,  Toledo,  display  of  dry  goods   " 

T.  J.  Brown,  Toledo,  display  of  books  •  •  —  • 
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MiBB  Emma  Ohmer,  Dayton,  embroidered  alippen   |8 

North  &  Oswald,  Toledo,  display  of  photographs  Diploma. 

C.  H.  Stark,  Toledo,  specimens  of  graining   ** 

E.  W.  E.  Koch,  Toledo,  ornamental  rock  work   " 

F.  Thorp,  Bncyros,  India  ink  painting   " 

D.  Donglas  Bly,  Chicago,  artificial  legs  and  arms   " 

Marshal  Boss,  Perryshnrg,  collection  native  bird's  eggs   |5 

W.  W.  Whitney,  Toledo,  melodeon  with  two  setts  reeds  Diploma.  . 

FIELD  CROPS. 

D.  C.  Richmond,  Sandosky,  crop  of  sweet  potatoes  

G.  S.  Ihnis,  Colombns,  drop  of  potatoes   25 

A.  P.  Rhinehart^  Anglaize  Co.,  crop  of  wheat   SO 


JOHN  H.  KUPPART, 

Ciprrespanding  Secretanf, 
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REPORTS  OF  COUNTY  SOCIETIES. 


ALLEN  COUNTY. 


There  were  no  competitors  for  promiums  on  orops ;  consequently  no  statements  were 
offered. 

The  Society  held  one  meeting  on  the  15th,  16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  Septemher, 
1868,  bnty  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  was  not  very  largely  attended.  The  number  of 
its  members  is  two  hundred  and  fifty-three— that  is,  so  many  different  persons  competed 
for  premiums.  The  Society  abandoned  for  that  fsAi  the  system  of  family  tickets,  and 
consequently  the  exact  number  of  members  cannot  be  reached.  The  directors  still 
hope  that,  if  they  have  favorable  weather  during  the  fair  to  be  held  in  the  fall  of  1869, 
they  will  meet  with  success. 


No  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  orops  and  other  improvements  in  agri- 
culture on  file  with  the  Society. 

The  Society  is  prosperous,  and  reports  453  members.  The  last  annual  fair  was  a  suo- 
cees,  the  exhibition  in  all  its  departments  good,  especially  of  cattle. 

The  show  of  Shorthorn  stock  does  decided  credit  to  the  county. 

We  could  not  have  had  a  better  season  for  farmers  than  the  past  one  has  been.  All 
crope  have  been  good,  and  not  any  materially  injured  by  insects  or  otherwise ;  crop  of 
apples  large ;  yield  of  peaches  and  other  fruit  larger  than  ordinarily.  The  wheat  crop 
has  been  especially  good. 


The  county  of  Athens,  although  presenting  that  rough  and  uneven  surface  charatter- 
istic  of  southeastern  Ohio,  possesses  a  quality  of  soil  that  will  compare  favorably  with 
most  counties  in  the  State,  while  beneath  that  uninviting  surface  lie  imbedded  rich 
deposits  of  coal,  salt,  and  minerals  of  untold  value.  The  completion  of  the  Hocking 
Valley  Railroad,  now  being  constructed,  will  form  another  and  very  important  outlet 
to  the  imbedded  wealth  of  this  county. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  com  and  hay,  with  some  oats, 
potatoes,  sorghum,  tobacco,  beans,  &c.  The  unusual  drouth  of  1867  so  delayed  the 
sowing  of  the  wheat  crop  that  much  of  it  was  done  in  the  latter  part  of  October,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  growing  grain  had  not  made  sufficient  growth  and  root  to  with- 
stand the  freezing  and  thawing  of  the  subsequent  winter.  A  large  part  of  it  was  killed 
outright,  and  in  many  instances  whole  fields  were  re-plowed  and  planted  in  com  in  the 
spring ;  while  much  that  was  left  standing  produced  but  a  meagre  crop.  Consequently 
the  wheat  crop  of  our  county  is  barely  requisite  for  home  consumption,  famishing  none 
for  shipment.  Thus,  for  two  or  three  years  in  succession,  has  our  wheat  crop  been  com- 
paratively a  failure ;  yet,  nothing  daunted,  our  farmers  keep  trying  and  will  succeed 
ultimately,  as  we  hope,  in  raising  a  crop  of  wheat. 


ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 


ATHENS  COUNTY. 
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The  number  of  persons  parchasing  family  tickets,  and  thus  becoming  membeis  of 
the  Society,  were  five  hundred  and  twenty-seven.  There  was  but  one  competitor  on 
l^in  crops,  and  he  not  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  reference  to 
tillage,  the  application  was  rejected  for  informality.  The  Society  one  year  ago  adopted 
the  plan  of  electing  the  directors  for  the  term  of  two  years,  and  think  it  an  improye- 
ment.  The  Society  also,  at  its  last  meeting,  adopted  a  new  constitution  and  by-laws, 
making  such  changes  as  the  wants  of  the  Society  seemed  to  require. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  state  that  the  most  noticeable  characteristics  of  the  past  season 
were,  first,  the  unprecedented  hot  weather  of  the  month  of  July  (the  thermometer  indi- 
eating  for  many  days  in  succession  from  90  to  100  degrees  of  heat),  causing  much  dam- 
age to  fruit  and  great  loss  of  life  by  sunstroke ;  and  second,  a  visitation  of  grasshop- 
pers in  many  localities  in  this  county,  doing  much  damage  to  vegetation,  and  injuring, 
and  in  some  instances  killing,  young  fruit  trees. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  adversities,  our  people  are  full  of  hope,  and  are  fast  de- 
veloping our  vast  agricultural,  mechanical  and  manufacturing  resources,  and  steadily 
advancing  in  industry,  wealth  and  prosperity. 

Not  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  raising  of  fine-blooded  horses,  our  hea^j 
roads,  clay  soil  and  numerous  hills  rendering  strong  horses  with  good  bone  of  mora 
utility  than  light,  though  fast,  horses. 

The  eighteenth  annual  fair  of  our  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at  the  Socie- 
ty's grounds,  near  Athens,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  October  15th  and  16th.  The  £Edr 
was  appointed  for  the  1st  and  2d  days  of  October,  but  the  unprecedented  rains  which 
occurred  in  the  month  of  September  so  delayed  the  fall  work  of  our  farmers  that  a 
change  in  the  time  of  holding  the  fair  seemed  necessary.  The  managers,  therefore,  one 
week  previous  to  the  time  appointed  for  the  fair,  postponed  it  to  the  15th  and  16th. 
Much  anxiety  was  felt  by  the  directors  lest  the  weather  should  prove  unpropitious,  but 
as  the  bright  sun  came  out  on  the  morning  of  the  fair,  dispelling  the  clouds  and  the 
fog,  the  people  came  out  also,  bringing  with  them  a  goodly  number  of  articles  for  exhi- 
bition— and  the  fair  was  a  success. 

The  show  of  stock  of  all  kinds  was  above  the  average  of  former  years.  Oar  Society, 
in  several  classes,  admit  articles  from  other  counties,  and  stock  was  exhibited  from  the 
adjoining  counties  of  Washington,  Morgan  and  Hocking,  ail  of  which  added  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion.  Owing  to  the  partial  failure  of  the  fruit  crop,  the  exhibition  in 
that  department  was  not  equal  to  former  years ;  but  in  horticultural  products  the  exhi- 
bition was  far  superior  to  any  ever  witnessed  at  our  fair.  The  show  of  mechanical, 
household  and  dairy  products  were  respectable,  but  not  up  to  the  standard  which  we 
hope  to  see  them  hereafter.   Grapes,  pears,  cherries  and  plums  were  nearly  failures. 

The  uneven  surface  and  the  adaptation  of  our  hills  to  grazing  purposes,  render  stock 
raising  rather  than  grain  raising  the  leading  business  of  this  county. 

Sheep  raising  and  wool  growing  have  heretofore  received  much  attention,  but  the 
low  price  of  wool  and  sheep  has  so  discouraged  our  farmers  that  the  mania  which  pre- 
vailed three  years  ago  to  obtain  a  flock  of  sheep  at  any  price  is  now  completely  reversed, 
and  a  determination  to  get  rid  of  the  sheep  at  any  or  no  price  is  manifest  in  the  same 
parties.  As  a  consequence,  between  neglect,  slaughter  and  sale,  our  flocks  have  suffered 
a  fearful  diminution ;  insomuch  that  the  number  being  kept  at  this  time  cannot  exceed 
more  than  one-half  the  number  kept  two  years  ago.  Those  being  kept  now,  however, 
are  generally  in  good  condition,  and  with  a  good  coat  of  grass  on  the  ground  and  an 
abundant  com  crop,  we  may  reasonably  expect  that  no  such  losses  will  occur  in  the 
sheep  flocks  of  this  county  next  spring  as  did  last.  Sheep  are  almost  universally 
healthy  with  us,  such  things  as  "  foot-rot,"  "  grub  in  the  head,"  "  scab,"  and  such  dis- 
eases being  nearly  unknown.  French  merinos  and  their  grades  are  the  kinds  usually 
kept,  with  occasionally  a  flock  of  Cotswolds  or  Leicesters. 
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Cftttle  and  hogs  are  also  among  the  important  prodactions,  and  for  the  same  reasons 
that  many  are  reducing  their  sheep  flocks  they  are  increasing  their  nnmher  of  cattle 
and  hogs,  and  that  is,  it  pays."  Shorthorn  cattle  and  Chester  White  and  China  hogs 
are  the  favorites  with  our  people. 

The  erop  of  com  was  good,  and  although  no  means  are  ayailable  for  obtaining  the . 
nnmber  of  bushels  per  acre,  perhaps  an  average  of  forty-five  bushels  would  be  a  fair 
eatimate.  This  is  fed  mainly  to  stock,  consisting  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  some  of 
which  are  fdaoghtered  in  our  own  county,  but  much  <he  larger  number  are  sold  on 
foot  and  shipped,  by  railroad,  to  Baltimore. 

The  oat  crop  was  a  fair  average  one,  but  as  our  people  regard  it  as  a  crop  of  only  sec- 
ondary importance,  and  raise  it  only  for  home  consumption,  not  very  much  account  is 
made  of  it. 

Potatoes  yielded  a  fair  average  crop,  and  were  secured  in  good  condition,  with  no 
symptoms  of  rot  or  disease.   The  potato  bugs  did  but  little  damage. 

The  yield  of  hay  per  acre,  although  falling  far  short  in  quantity  of  the  yield  of  1867,  in 
quality  was  far  superior. 

A  good  deal  of  interest  has  been  taken  in  fruit  culture  in  this  county  within  a  few 
years,  but  with  rather  indifferent  success.  Between  the  ravages  of  the  rabbits,  mice, 
moles,  borers,  caterpillars,  insects,  worms  and  frost,  fruit  raising  has  become  a  very  un- 
oertain  business.  Our  crop  of  peaches  this  year  gave  promise  of  being  an  abundant 
one,  until  a  few  weeks  previous  to  the  time  of  ripening,  when  rot  (superinduced,  as  is 
supposed,  by  the  unexampled  hot  weather  of  July  followed  by  rain)  blighted  the  hopes 
of  many  fruit  growers,  and  utterly  destroyed  full  three  fourths  of  the  crop.  Apples 
matured  in  some  localities,  but  the  yield  throughout  the  county  did  not  reach  more 
than  one  fourth  of  a  crop. 


The  twentieth  annual  fair  of  the  Belmont  County  Agricultural  Society  was  at- 
*  tempted  to  be  held  September  23d,  24th,  and  25th,  1868,  but  had  to  be  postponed  on 
account  of  protracted  wet  weather  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  when  it  was  finally  held 
OctolMr7th,  8th  and  9th.  But  the  weather  again  was  unfavorable,  there  being  some 
rain  at  the  commencement,  and  cloudy  and  cold  throughout.  This  very  materially 
interfered  with  the  success  of  the  exhibition,  as  ^ell  as  receipts. 

Premiums  were  offered,  as  contemplated  by  law,  for  field  crops  and  best  managed 
farm,  but  no  entries  were  made  for  competition.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  it  indicates 
a  want  of  interest  in  one  of  the  great  leading  objects  of  an  agricultural  fair,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  soil. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  very  good,  and  of  sheep  it  was  perhaps  never  excelled 
in  the  county.  Cattle  and  hogs  were  in  fair  supply.  The  halls  were  not  as  well  filled 
as  nsual,  especially  Floral  Hall.  The  cold  damp  weather  was  well  calculated  to  pro- 
dace  this  effect. 

The  season  for  planting  in  1868  was  wet,  succeeded  with  unusually  dry  weather  in 
June,  July  and  August,  except  in  a  few  localities.  The  consequence  was,  a  slightly 
diminished  com  crop,  say  one  fourth  less  than  the  average. 

The  wheat  crop  was  not  seriously  affected  by  the  drouth,  and  was  better  than  an 
average  for  the  last  few  years.  The  early  sowed  oats  were  good,  but  the  late  sowing 
was  affected  by  the  drouth.   Crop  a  little  less  than  average. 

The  hay  crop,  although  affected  by  the  drouth,  would  not  fall  far  short  of  an  average 
yield.  Potatoes  badly  affected  by  the  dry  weather ;  yield  not  over  half  crop,  and  aver- 
age* quality  inferior. 
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Sorghum  has  been  cnltivated  in  this  county  in  considerable  qoantitiefl  for  the  past 
seven  or  eight  years,  for  home  consumption,  but  its  production  is  gradually  diminish- 
ing. The  crop  this  year  is  light. 

The  £ruit  crop,  upon  the  whole,  was  less  than  average.  Apples  about  half  crop, 
peaches  average,  and  small  fruits  less  than  average.  The  cultivation  of  the  grape  is 
becoming  more  and  more  popular,  and,  although  not  fully  demonstrated,  it  is  believed 
our  soil  and  climate  are  well  adapted  to  this  important  branch  of  horticulture.  The 
assessors'  returns  for  1868,  show  an  area  of  154  acres  in  grapes.  This  acreage  is  largely 
distributed  over  the  county. 

The  tobacco  crop  is  annually  growing  less  in  this  county.  The  custom  has  been  to 
grow  it  on  new  lands,  and  as  these  become  scarce  the  crop  is  diminished.  The  business 
will  not  probably  be  continued  for  many  years,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  it  should. 

The  stock  business  seems  largely  to  absorb  the  attention  of  our  agriculturists.  And 
this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  consider  the  adaptability  of  our  soil  to  the 
natural  production  of  blue  grass,  and  the  uneven  surface  of  most  of  our  lands. 

The  sheep  and  wool  business,  notwithstanding  the  depression  in  the  market,  has  been 
pursued  with  an  even  tenor.  No  panic  has  existed  here,  such  as  prevailed  in  some  of 
the  counties.  The  increase  of  stock  will  doubtless  be  arrested,  but  no  purpose  is  enter- 
tained of  abandoning  the  pursuit.  The  causes  which  produced  the  depression  will  pass 
off,  and  the  markets  right  up  again.  It  may  never  become  very  profitable  to  raise  sheep 
and  wool  on  low,  flat,  wet  lands,  but  Belmont  county  is  not  seriously  afflicted  in  that 
way. 

Our  mechanical  and  manufacturing  interests  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and 
rapidly  increasing.  Our  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing  cannot  be  excelled,  if 
equaled,  in  the  State. 


The  nineteenth  annual  fair  of  Brown  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
fair  grounds  belonging  to  the  Society,  adjoining  the  village  of  Georgetown,  on  the  15th, 
16th,  17th  and  18th  days  of  September,  1868.  The  fair  opened  under  very  unfavorable 
circumstances ;  it  had  been  raining  almost  constantly  for  eight  or  ten  days  previous  to 
our  commencement  day,  on  account  of  which  dome  of  our  neighboring  agricultural  so- 
cieties, whose  fairs  were  fixed  to  be  held  during  the  week  preceding  ours,  were  compelled 
to  adjourn  for  better  weather.  Reports  got  into  circulation  that  our  fair  also  had  been 
postponed  to  a  future  time,  and  to  the  report  referred  to,  the  attendance  was  not  as 
large  as  it  would  have  been  under  more  favorable  circumstances.  The  first  day  found 
the  roads  muddy  and  the  fair  grounds  very  wet  and  soft,  with  heavy  clouds  above 
threatening  rain  again ;  owing  to  this  state  of  things  the  number  of  entries  made  dur- 
ing the  first  day  was  few.  The  morning  of  the  second  day,  however,  being  bright  and 
clear,  brought  out  the  friends  of  the  Society  in  full  force  with  their  long  lists  of  articles 
and  animals,  to  enter  for  exhibition.  At  the  elose  of  this  day  the  number  of  entries 
amounted  to  near  six  hundred,  with  a  list  of  over  three  hundred  articles  not  entered, 
to  commence  the  third  day  with.  On  this  day  there  was  a  grand  rally  of  the  people, 
which  made  it  the  bright  day  of  the  fair;  the  weather  being  fine  brought  out  a  large 
attendance,  but  not  equal  to  the  preceding  day ;  every  body  seemed  to  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  unanimously  pronounced  the  fair  a  grand  success.  The  whole  number  of 
entries  made  was  1008,  being  greater  than  at  any  previous  fair,  although  the  attend- 
ance was  not  as  large  as  last  year,  as  the  receipts  showed.  Of  stock  put  on  exhibition, 
horses  came  fully  up  to  the  show  of  last  year ;  the  whole  number  of  entries  made,  of  all 
classes  and  ages,  was  193.  Of  cattle  the  show  was  very  moderate,  not  coming  up  to 
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last  year ;  of  moles  it  was  about  an  average  of  former  years ;  of  sheep  not  quite  so  good 
as  the  year  previous ;  of  swine  it  was  better  than  last  year ;  of  farm  implements  it  was 
pronounced  the  best  display  ever  made  at  our  fair.  In  Floral  Hall  the  display  of  do- 
mestic manufactures,  as  to  variety  and  quality,  was  equal  to  any  display  ever  made  at 
our  fain.  Of  farm  products  the  number  of  entries  was  about  equal  to  last  year,  but 
was  made  up  of  a  greater  variety  and  better  quality.  The  display  of  green  fruits  was 
very  moderate,  as  most  classes  of  fruit  had  been  cut  off  by  late  frosts,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  early  small  fruits ;  in  regard  to  canned  and  other  fhiits,  our  ladies,  who  are 
always  providing  for  an  emergency,  were  on  hand  with  their  usual  supply  and  variety, 
put  up  in  all  the  styles  known  to  modem  times,  which  made  the  display  very  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  former  good  fruit  seasons.  In  the  floral  department  of  the  Hall,  the 
ladies  excelled  themselves  in  their  display  of  flowers  and  plants ;  the  opinion  generally 
expressed  was,  that  it  equaled  any  former  display  made  at  our  fairs.  The  display  of 
quilts  has  scarcely  ever  been  excelled ;  all  kinds  of  fancy,  ornamental  and  useful  arti- 
cles, gotten  up  by  the  ingenuity  and  skill  of  ladies,  were  to  be  seen  and  admired  by  all 
classes  of  visitors.  In  concluding  this  part  of  our  report,  the  Board  deem  it  but  Just  to 
say,  that  without  the  co-operation  of  the  ladies  of  Brown  county  in  contributing  to,  and 
management  of.  Floral  Hall,  their  best  etfbrts  would  be  a  failure. 
Of  field  crops,  there  were  no  entries  made  worthy  of  note. 

The  principal  crops  produced  in  Brown  county  are  wheat,  com,  rye,  oats,  tobacco, 
potatoes  and  grapes. 

The  com  crop  of  1868  was  larger  than  that  of  1867,  but  not  of  so  good  a  quality,  owing 
to  the  extreme  wet  weather  during  the  fall,  which  prevented  it  from  drying  out  as  it 
should,  which  cause  produced  a  large  amount  of  soft  and  rotten  com ;  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  estimate  the  yield  of  any  crop  correctly,  but  from  the  best  estimates  we  can  get, 
the  following  may  be  given  as  something  near  the  yield  of  1868 : 

Corn— 1,100,000  bushels,  a  yield  of  about  32  bushels  per  acre. 

Whxat.— The  number  of  acres  sown  was  greater  than  the  previous  years ;  the  yield 
will  not  be  much  greater  per  acre  than  that  produced  in  1867,  averaging  only  about  10 
bushels  per  acre,  which  will  make  the  crop  of  1868  not  far  from  175,000  bushels. 

Oats.— The  crop  of  1868  will  be  larger  than  that  of  1867 ;  probable  crop  about  2^0,000 
buahela,  being  about  25  bushels  per  acre. 

Rn.— The  crop  of  1868  is  about  the  same  as  that  produced  the  preceding  year,  20,000 
boahela,  being  only  about  10  bushels  per  acre. 

Potatoes.— The  crop  is  larger  than  that  produced  last  year-  say  about  35,000  bushels, 
a  yield  of  50  bushels  per  acre. 

Tobacco.— The  crop  of  1868  promised  to  be  much  greater  than  the  crop  of  1867,  but 
a  rainy  season  about  cutting  time  injured  it  considerably ;  still,  it  is  thought  the  crop 
will  weigh  out  more  pounds  than  the  crop  of  last  year.  Our  estimate  for  1868  is  2,300,- 
000  Iba. 

The  grape  crop,  as  usual  in  this  part  of  the  State,  was  cut  short  by  mildew  and  rot. 
As  a  great  many  persons  owning  vineyards  have  been  selling  their  grapes,  the  number 
of  gallons  of  wine  produced  is  much  less  than  it  would  have  been  if  such  had  not  been 
the  case.  The  yield,  of  gallons  of  wine,  will  not  be  far  from  20,000  gallons. 

In  concluding  our  report,  we  can  safely  say  that  our  Society  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  upon  a  solid  basis.  Our  receipts  for  1868  fell  a  trifle  short  of  paying  all  the 
expenses  of  our  fair,  but  having  a  respectable  balance  in  the  treasury,  we  were  able  to 
pay  all  premiums  and  other  expenses  of  the  Society.  We  found  it  necessary  to  expend 
near  two  hundred  dollars  this  year  on  repairs  to  the  fences,  which  still  leaves  us  with 
a  respectable  fund  in  the  hands  of  the  treasurer.  The  receipts  this  year,  from  all 
sources,  amounted  to  $1,503.05.  The  number  of  memberships  taken  this  year  was  492, 
being  a  few  less  than  the  preceding  year. 
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The  eighteentli  annual  fair  of  the  Batler  County  Agrioultural  Society  was  held  at 
their  fair  grounds,  near  the  city  of  Hamilton,  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  Ooto- 
her,  1868.  It  was^  in  all  its  appointments  and  surroundings,  an  entire  success,  and 
fully  realized  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  the  board  of  managers,  and  worthy  of 
the  enterprise  and  public  spirit  so  characteristic  of  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the 
Miami  valley. 

Although  it  would  appear  that  all  the  departments  were  fully  represented,  yet  in  one 
or  two  of  the  classes,  in  the  different  departments,  there  has  been  a  partial  and,  in  some 
localities,  an  entire  failure,  especially  in  fruit  and  grain— limited,  howeyer,  to  apples 
and  wheat  For  instance,  Mr.  B.  Carr,  of  Fairfield  township,  entered  for  premium  on 
field  crops,  and  receiyed  a  premium  of  $15,  for  a  field  of  9  7-100  acres  of  wheat,  aver- 
aging 28  bush,  and  39  lbs.  per  acre;  yet  as  a  crop  of  wheat,  throughout  the  county,  the 
wheat  crop  did  not  average  over  12  bushels  per  acre,  yet  in  all  the  other  grains,  espeo- 
ially  of  com,  there  was  an  unusual  yield.  Again :  Although  there  were  on  exhibition, 
at  our  fair  a  few  specimens  of  extra  fine  apples,  yet  as  a  crop  of  apples,  throughout  the 
county,  it  may  be  said  to  be  an  entire  failure;  and  yet  in  all  other  fruit,  especially 
small  fruit,  there  has  been  more  than  ordinary  abundance.  Nor  have  these  failures 
been  confined  to  any  particular  locations  or  quality  of  soils,  or  to  any  particular  cul- 
ture, or  to  any  particular  variety  of  fruit  or  kind  of  seed — ^the  books  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding. 


CARROLL  COUNTY. 

The  Carroll  County  Agricultural  Society  held  their  eighteenth  annual  fair  on  their 
new  grounds,  on  the  14th,  15th  and  16th  days  of  October,  1868.  This  being  the  second 
exhibition  on  our  new  fair  grounds,  much  anxiety  was  manifested  for  its  success,  and 
every  preparation  made  by  the  Board  for  the  accommodation  of  all  kinds  of  exhibitors. 
Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  our  worthy  President,  E.  McGuire,  for  his  untiring 
energy  and  care  in  fitting  up  the  grounds  and  making  them  comfortable  and  attractive. 
Under  his  supervision,  several  new  stables  were  added  to  the  Horse  department;  pens 
for  sheep  and  hogs  were  increased  in  number ;  the  track  greatly  improved ;  wells  dug 
and  put  in  complete  order ;  a  great  number  of  catlle  stalls  erected,  and  many  other 
conveniences,  such  ae  refreshment  stands,  seats,  etc.,  making  it  one  of  the  most  pleae- 
ant,  convenient  and  attractive  little  fair  grounds  in  Ohio. 

The  exhibition  of  this  year  will  ever  be  a  memorable  one  in  the  history  of  Carroll 
county  agriculture.  The  effort  was  a  complete  success.  The  attendance  on  the  third 
day  of  the  fair  was  believed  to  be  the  largest  gathering  of  people  ever  held  in  Carroll 
county.  All  classes,  we  believe,  were  represented,  and  in  most  a  very  lively  competi- 
tion was  manifested.  There  'was  a  decided  improvement  in  the  horse  show  over  former 
years,  which  resulted,  most  likely,  from  the  increased  amount  of  premiums  offered  in 
this  department,  three  hundred  dollars  having  been  paid  out  in  premiums  awarded  to 
this  class  alone.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  exhibition  of  horses  will  compare 
favorably  with  any  county  show  in  the  State. 

Mules  of  all  ages  were  on  exhibition,  some  of  which  seemed  to  possess  all  the  quali- 
ties desirable  in  a  mule.  The  swine  show  was  moderate ;  cattle  very  good ;  sheep  not 
so  good  as  im  former  years,  owing  in  part,  perhaps,  to  the  low  price  of  wool  this  year — 
farmers  not  caring  to  interest  themselves  in  a  great  exhibition  of  wool,  as  was  their  cus- 
tom, under  such  unfavorable  prospects  for  the  sale  of  wool.  * 

The  exhibition  of  Poultry  we  have  never  seen  excelled  at  any  county  fair,  about 
twenty  varieties  having  been  entered  for  competition. 
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The  Floral  Hall  was  well  filled  and  tastefully  arranged.  The  list  of  premiums  offered 
embraced  every  branch  of  industry,  and  amounted  to  about  one  thousand  dollars,  of 
which  amount  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  were  actually  paid  out  in  premiums  awarded. 

Our  farmers  pay  but  little  attention,  comparatively,  to  grain  growing.  Their  atten- 
tion has  been  turned  almost  exclusively  to  the  production  of  sheep  and  wool.  Barely 
enough  grain  is  put  out  to  bread  our  people  and  provide  for  the  stock.  Wheat,  rye, 
com,  oats,  barley,  are  all  raised  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  but  without  any  pretension 
to  profit  except  as  it  goes  into  the  production  of  wool  or  the  improvement  of  stock. 

Com  is  the  leading  product  in  the  grain  line,  amounting,  last  year,  to  about  !>00,000 
bushels,  averaging  about  45  bushels  to  the  acre. 

We  think  the  Carroll  County  Agricultural  Society  is  exerting  a  beneficial  influence 
apon  the  farmer,  the  stock-grower  and  producer,  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  county. 
Our  Society  has  660  members,  and  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  financially  and 
otherwise.  We  had  but  little  competition  on  field  crops,  and  no  statements  In  regard 
to  the  mode  of  tillage.  Buckwheat  was  a  failure,  owing  to  the  dry  weather  at  that 
season  of  the  year;  also  potatoes,  in  part,  from  dry  weather  and  the  potato  bug. 


At  the  election  of  officers  and  managers  in  January  last,  there  was  an  effort  made  i» 
change  onr  fee  for  membership,  by  reducing  it  from  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  to  one 
dollar,  and  allowing  all  persons  to  become  members  by  paying  that  amount  on  or  pre- 
ceding the  first  day  of  June,  and  after  that  date  sell  no  memberships,  but  charge  each 
person  25  cts.  for  each  admission  to  the  grounds.  But  this  proposition  failed,  and  the 
rate  of  membership  was  left  as  before,  $1.50;  and  fees  amounting  to  |96.00  were  paid 
for  memberships  at  the  election. 

Our  fair,  as  advertised,  was  held  on  the  two  last  days  of  September  and  the  first  two 
days  of  October.  The  weather  was  beautiful  and  the  attendance  large.  Bach  day  the 
grounds  swarmed  with  the  fair  of  Champaign  and  not  a  few  of  our  neighbor  counties. 
All  seemed  to  have  met  together  for  one  great  and  grand  reunion — a  harvest  feast.  Our 
Board,  desiring  to  adopt  any  consistent  and  honorable  means  by  which  the  revenues  of 
the  Society  niight  be  increased,  solicited  subscriptions  in  articles  and  money  to  the 
value  of  nearly  |2,000.  Tickets  were  then  sold  at  $1.00  each,  and  the  articles  donated 
were  distributed  by  lot  to  the  ticket  holders.  The  tickets  not  having  been  sold  as  fast 
aa  was  expecte<l,  the  drawing  could  not  take  place  on  Friday,  the  last  day  of  the  &ir; 
oonsequently  the  Board  continued  the  fair  over  Saturday,  and  in  addition  to  the  draw- 
ing, kept  the  classes  of  light  harness  and  roadster  horses,  and  also  had  a  **  slow  mule 
race,"  all  of  which  attracted  much  attention,  and  gave  general  satisfaction  and  merri- 
ment to  the  immense  number  of  visitors  in  attendance,  and  it  seemed  the  people  were 
loth  to  leave  the  grounds  because  there  was  not  yet  another  day  of  the  week  on  which 
they  could  return  and  mingle  together. 

Bvery  department  of  our  fair  was  well  patronized.  Mechanics'  Hall,  Vegetable  Hall 
and  Floral  Hall  were  each  crowded  to  almost  their  entire  capacity.  The  genius  of  the 
mechanic,  the  rewards  for  honest  toil,  and  the  fabrics  of  handiwork  by  fair  hands  in 
the  respective  Halls,  was  evidence  that  our  people  are  composed  of  the  right  material 
and  have  the  right  sentiment.  The  Stock  departments  were  each  up  to  the  standard 
of  any  former  exhibition.  The  show  of  Shorthoms  was  in  advance  of  former  fairs,  and 
exhibited  the  fact  that  much  attention  was  being  given  to  that  class  of  stock. 

Although  the  show  of  fine  wooled  Sheep  was  very  large,  there  seems  to  be  a  falling 
off,  and  a  tendency  to  breed  large,  coarse-wooled  or  longwooled  sheep,  more  particularly 
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on  aooount  of  their  being  better  adapted  for  feeding  and  shipping,  while  there  is  bnt 
a  slight  difference  in  the  price  of  wool,  at  least  not  enough  to  Justify  the  breeding  of 
fine  wools  for  that  alone. 

The  total  number  of  entries  made  at  our  fair  was  14^00.  The  zealous  disposition  of 
our  people  to  sustain  our  fairs  does  not  seem  in  the  least  abated,  but  on  the  contrary, 
the  interest  steadily  advances,  and  all  seem  to  unite  in  the  same  feeling,  that  our  county 
fairs  must  be  sustained  and  kept  up,  no  matter  what  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  or 
expense  to  be  incurred;  and,  so  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  a  Board  having  a  constitu- 
ency of  this  calibre  to  stimulate  them  never  fail  to  succeed  in  their  undertakings,  and 
most  generally  retire  £ix>m  office  with  a  clear  conscience,  satisfied  that  they  have  ac- 
complished their  work,  and  have  the  approbation  of  their  constituents. 

Our  Board,  for  several  years  preceding  J 868,  commenced  the  year  in  debt;  a  dead 
load  of  debt  had  to  be  carried,  and  in  our  efforts  to  liquidate  it  it  seemed  that,  year 
after  year,  it  licked  up  the  small  surplus  that  the  Society  might  have  over  and  above 
its  expenses— that  it  was  destined  to  ruin  us ;  but  in  1867  we  were  fortunate  enough, 
at  the  close  of  that  annual  fair,  to  have  a  sufficient  surplus  to  relieve  the  Society  of  all 
its  indebtedness,  and  the  January  (1868)  statement  showed  a  balance  of  |6.00  in  the 
treasury,  while  the  exhibit  of  the  treasury  of  January,  1869,  will  show  a  surplus  of 
|500  in  the  treasury. 

The  crops  raised  in  the  county,  from  the  best  information  that  we  can  get,  were  about 
as  follows :  The  corn  crop  was  extraordinary.  The  season  was  a  very  remarkably 
growing  one,  having  frequent  showers,  yet  dry  weather  sufficient  to  keep  the  com  free 
from  weeds.  It  grew  fast  and  matured  early.  The  frost  did  not  even  damage  the  com 
on  the  lowest  grounds.  It  is  thought  the  crop  of  the  county  will  not  average  less  than 
fifty-five  bushels  to  the  acre.  Our  wheat  crop  was  a  failure  compared  with  the  com 
crop.  In  some  localities  it  was  hardly  worth  cutting,  and  the  average  for  the  county 
will  fall  short  of  ten  bushels  per  acre.  Barley  was  good,  more  than  an  average  crop 
where  raised,  but  less  was  sown  than  usual.  Rye  was  a  poor  crop,  and  but  little  raised 
this  year.  Oats  crop  was  heavy;  will  average  not  less  than  forty  bushels  per  acre;  the 
crop  was  more  than  ordinary — ^grew  to  a  good  height  and  filled  well. 

Very  little  Sorghum  was  raised,  but  those  manufacturing  the  cane  into  molasses  in- 
form me  that  the  yield  of  syrap  is  more,  and  of  a  better  quality  than  usual.  The  Po- 
tato crop  was  generally  good ;  no  rot  in  any  variety,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to 
ascertain.  The  hay  crop,  both  clover  and  timothy,  was  heavy;  the  clover  hay  was 
generally  cured  and  put  up  well,  but  the  later  rains  injured  much  of  the  timothy  hay, 
especially  on  the  low  lands. 

The  season  being  a  very  extraordinary  one,  vegetables  of  every  kind  grew  perfect 
and  in  abundance.  Apples  were  few,  but  generally  of  a  good  quality.  There  was  a 
short  bloom ;  the  variety  known  as  the  Newtown  Pippin  were  the  best  bearers  the  last 
season,  and  the  fruit  was  the  finest.  The  crop  of  Qrapes  was  hardly  an  average  crop  in 
this  vicinity.  While  the  Hartford  Prolific,  Concord,  Bogers  No.  4  and  Isabella  were  a 
success  in  some  localities,  in  others  they  were  a  failure.  In  some  localities  insects  were 
very  destructive,  while  in  others  they  were  not.  The  Catawba  did  not  ripen  early 
enough,  yet  it  is  considered  the  most  profitable  and  most  prolific  variety  grown  here. 
But  we  find,  in  seeking  information  on  the  grape  subject,  equally  as  many  opinions  as 
there  are  persons  giving  their  attention  to  it.  Each  person  growing  grapes  have  their 
pet  varieties,  and  peculiar  notions  as  to  cultivation,  etc.  The  Peach  crop  throughout 
the  county  was  very  fine.  Wherever  there  was  a  peach  orchard  or  peach  tree,  peaches 
were  found,  and  generally  of  a  good  quality. 

There  is  a  steady  advance  in  horticulture,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it.  Heretofore  but 
little  public  interest  has  been  manifested  in  that  particular  department. 
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The  present  Board  of  the  Clarke  Coanty  Afcricnltnral  Society  held  theit  first  meeting 
on  the  13lh  day  of  Febrnary,  1868.  The  meetings  have  been  well  attended,  and,  as  a 
general  thing,  very  harmonions. 

The  Bctnal  amonnt  of  premiums  awarded  in  the  several  classes,  in  addition  to  qnite 
a  number  of  diplomas,  was  (1901. 

At  the  time  of  our  fair — Sept.  8,  9,  10  and  1 1 — was  probably  the  most  unfortunate 
week  for  agricultural  societies  that  there  was  last  fall ;  we  postponed  our  trial  of  plows 
and  plowing  until  October  6th.  In  consequence  of  almost  incessant  rain,  we  continned 
our  fair  over  Saturday,  the  12th,  and  Monday  and  Tuesday,  14th  and  15th.  Although 
there  was  not  a  clear  day  during  the  seven  days  of  the  fair,  there  were  entries  and  com- 
petition in  all  classes,  except  field  crops. 

On  October  the  6th,  our  Board  met  on  tho  farm  of  Mr.  L.  B.  Sprague,  in  Harmcmy- 
township,  and  proceeded  with  a  field  trial  of  plows,  drills,  harrows,  com  plows,  road* 
scrapers,  plow  teams,  plowmen  and  plow-boys,  which  was  continued  for  two  days,  and 
was  conceded  by  all  present,  and  exhibiters  in  particular,  t-o  have  been  the  most  thor- 
ough trial  that  was  ever  held  in  the  State. 

We  look  upon  our  last  fair  as  a  success,  under  difficulties. 

We  have  made  considerable  improvements,  in  the  past  year,  in  the  way  of  buildings, 
by  an  addition  to  the  Mechanics'  Hall,  and  a  very  neat  and  substantial  tenant-house, 
both  at  a  cost  of  (2300 ;  also,  fencing  and  other  repairs  to  the  amount  of  $300~making 
a  total  of  $2600  in  new  buildiugs  and  repairs. 

The  membership  of  the  Society  amounts  to  650. 

The  prospects  of  the  Society  for  the  future  are  good,  with  an  increased  interest  in  its 
welfare  by  all  citizens  of  the  couuty. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  our  county  are  corn,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley  and  hay 
The  yield  of  each,  per  acre,  was  as  follows:  com,  35  bushels,  wheat  10,  rye  20,  oats  20^ 
barley  35,  and  hay  H  tons. 

The  striking  characteristics  of  the  season  were,  a  wet  and  late  spring,  with  very 
heavy  rains  in  June,  which  caused  a  great  deal  of  corn  to  be  planted  over;  consequent- 
ly our  yield  of  com  is  short,  from  former  years.  Winter  so  far  (Jan.  1, 1869)  as  fine  aa- 
could  be  asked  for,  with  little  snow ;  splendid  weather  for  feeding  all  kinds  of  stock. 

There  being  no  insects  the  present  season  of  any  consequence,  to  injure  any  of  the- 
above  described  crops,  farmers,  therefore,  could  not  complain  of  this  annoyance. 

A  great  number  of  our  sheep  breeders  have  introduced  long-wooled  bucks  into  their 
flocks  this  season,  with  the  expectation  of  reaping  a  good  harvest  in  the  future  with 
their  "Delaine*'  and  "  Combing"  wools.  Our  county  has  flocks  of  full  blood  Spanish 
or  American  Merino,  Cotswold,  Leicester  and  Southdown  sheep,  which  will  be  kept  im^ 
their  purity  for  years  to  come. 

In  the  cattle,  horse  and  hog  departments  our  county  is  not  behind,  but  still  on  the* 
increase. 

In  addition  to  keeping  up  our  reputation  in  agriculture  and  stock  growing,  we  are 
manufacturing  almost  all  kinds  of  agricultural  implements  that  are  in  use  in  the 
United  States. 


The  Clermont  County  Agricultural  Society  hdd  its  twentieth  annual  fair  at  Boston, 
in  September.  Fruit  culture  is  a  prominent  business  with  our  citizens,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion of  apples,  peaohes,  pears,  quinces  and  grapes  was  such  as  to  impress  more  strongly 
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ihan  ever  before  upon  those  who  still  are  engaged  in  the  "  good  old  way  their  fathers 
trod,"  that  fruit-growing  is  destined  to  usurp  the  place  so  long  held  by  "  com  and 
hogs." 

The  stock  show  generally  was  up  to  the  standard  of  previous  years.  Clermont,  in 
the  raising  of  mules,  stands  second  in  the  State,  and  this  part  of  the  exhibtionwas 
very  fine  indeed.  The  show  of  swine  was  only  moderate,  but  there  were  on  exhibition 
seyeral  animals  of  superior  merit.  Sheep  raising  has  for  the  last  few  years  been  at  a 
discount,  but  there  were  present  some  Spanish  Merinos  that  are  hard  to  be  excelled 
anywhere. 

The  show  in  Vegetable  Hall  was  fine  indeed.  All  the  late  varieties  of  potatoes  were 
•n  the  tables,  and  some  of  them  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  The  growing  of 
early  potatoes  for  the  Cincinnati  market  has  of  late  years  been  an  item  of  great  wealth 
to  our  county,  and  our  farmers  are  disposed  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  of  the  times, 
and  all  the  late  and  popular  varieties  are  grown  by  the  acre.  The  growth  of  the  fruit 
business  in  our  county  has  been  wonderful,  and  the  success  that  has  attended  the  pio- 
neers in  the  business  has  encouraged  others  to  fall  in,  and  for  the  last  few  years  the 
shipments  of  peaches  and  the  small  fruits  from  difierent  points  in  our  county  to  Cin- 
cinnati has  amounted  to  a  great  many  thousands  of  bushels. 

The  June  exhibition  of  our  Society  was  Interrupted  by  rain,  but  the  show  of  straw- 
berries would  have  compared  very  favorably  with  that  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural 
Society,  and,  indeed,  some  of  the  leading  contributors  of  that  excellent  organization 
are  also  members  of  our  Society.  The  meetings  of  .  the  Board  have  been  promptly  at* 
tended,  and  all  have  labored  with  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  Society  and  the  pro- 
motion of  agriculture  and  its  kindred  subjects.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  were  in 
the  neighborhood  of  two  thousand  dollars,  and  the  net  profits  something  near  five  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  number  of  entries  of  articles  for  exhibition  was  about  eighteen 
hundred,  and  the  number  of  premiums  awarded  near  five  hundred.  Two  years  ago  the 
Board  increased  the  terms  of  membership  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents. 
The  ''old  fogies"  cried  out  against  the  innovation,  but.  the  Board  have  persevered 
against  all  opposition,  and  for  the  coming  time  more  pleasant  sailing  is  anticipated. 

Our  county  is  in  the  front  rank  in  all  that  makes  up  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
land,  and  to*  its  agricultural  and  horticultural  societies  can  be  attributed  much  of 
that  prosperity. 


The  Agricultural  Society  of  our  county  is  in  a  flourishing  and  prosperous  condition, 
composed  of  about  five  hundred  members,  all  of  whom  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  ag- 
ricultural growth  and  improvement  of  our  county.  On  account  of  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather  the  past  year,  having  to  make  one  adjournment  of  our  fair,  and  then  the 
weather  being  very  unfavorable,  our  financial  report  is  consequently  unsatisfactory  to 
Hs—which,  if  you  desire,  we  will  forward  as  soon  as  practicable.  On  account  of  the 
late  day  at  which  we  held  our  fair,  we  are  unable  to  report  at  this  time.  The  number 
of  entries  made  at  our  last  fair  was  561.  The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are 
eom,  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  flax  and  potatoes,  of  all  of  which  there  has  been  a  good 
average  yield  the  past  season,  without  harm  by  insects. 

COLUMBIANA  COUNTY. 

The  nineteenth  annual  exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  upon  the  fair  grounds  near 
New  Lisbon,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday,  September  23d,  24th,  25t1i 
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and  26th,  1868.  The  entries  in  the  horse  dnpartment  nambered  405 ;  in  the  cattle,  46; 
sheep,  112;  swine,  25;  also,  19  jacks  and  moles,  making  a  total  in  the  stock  depart- 
ment of  607.  The  other  departments  were  well  represented,  especially  those  of  seeds 
and  vegetables,  in  which  there  were  217  entries.  Total  amount  of  entries,  1,442.  The 
frait  npon  exhibition  was  very  fine,  and  folly  eqoal  in  qoantity  and  quality  to  that  of 
any  previoos  year.  Floral  Hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  beaotifol  in  nature 
and  art,  and  excited  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  number  of  members,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  Society  for  this  year,  is  400. 
We  consider  our  Society  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  being  entirely  free  from 
debt,  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  untiring  exertions  of  the  Board.  There  has  been 
an  increased  interest  awakened,  that,  beyond  all  doubt,  insures  our  future  success. 

Of  farm  implements  there  was  a  good  exhibition,  both  in  neatness  and  durability  of 
construction.  Of  agricultural  machinery  we  need  not  say  a  word,  as  it  was  there  to 
speak  for  itself*— a  fact  which  we  are  pleased  to  record,  since  the  scarcity  of  farm  labor 
has  made  reapers,  mowers,  threshers,  horBC-rakes  and  other  labor-saving  machines  in- 
dispensable to  the  farmers  of  this  county. 

In  addition  to  the  numerous  articles  presented  for  competition,  those  exhibited  by 
the  ladies  added  much  to  the  interest  of  our  fair.  The  many  articles  of  domestic  man- 
ufacture, the  fine  specimens  of  needlework  and  embroidery,  flowers,  preserved  fruits, 
jellies,  bread,  butter  and  various  other  articles,  not  now  remembered,  were  deemed 
highly  meritorious  of  the  premiums  awarded. 

There  were  five  entries  made  under  the  head  of  field  crops.  But  one  of  the  parties 
complied  with  the  State  laws  applicable  to  this  class. 


CRAWFORD  COUNTY. 

Crawford  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  fair  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  days 
of  October,  on  grounds  owned  by  a  joint  stock  association. 


Rent  paid  for  grounds  present  year   $962  00 

Gross  receipts   3,061  30 

Gross  expenditures   2,963  16 


Cash  on  hand   $108  14 


Exhibition  of  stock,  agricultural  implements,  fancy  articles,  &c.,  &o.,  as  large  and  of 
as  good  quality  as  could,  under  the  circumstances,  have  been  expected. 

Number  of  members  of  Society,  315.  Think  that  the  interests  of  agriculture  will  be 
greatly  promoted  by  the  organization. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  com,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes. 

Wheat  crop  about  one-half  the  average  yield;  injuied  by  drouth  in  the  fall  of  1867. 
Com  crop  much  injured  by  grasshoppers— about  half  a  crop ;  oats  almost  a  failure  from 
same  cause.  Potato  crop  about  an  average.  Apple  crop  excellent,  and  large  amounts 
exported — probably  30,000  barrels. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 
The  Cuyahoga  County  Agricultural  Society  has  continued  its  usual  labors  during  the 
year  1868 ;  holding  its  annual  exhibition  on  the  8th,  9th,  10th  and  llth  days  of  Septem- 
ber,  with  the  usual  accompaniment  of  rain,  mud  and  bad  luck.  The  county  commis- 
sioners appropriated  one  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  Society,  which,  with  an 
equal  amount  raised  among  the  members,  has  placed  the  Society  on  a  healthy  basis  for 
ititure  operations. 
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The  thirteenth  annual  exhibition  of  the  Darke  Connty  Agricnltnral  Society  was  held 
on  the  gronndfl  of  the  Society,  at  Greenville,  on  Sept.  30th,  and  Ist,  2d  and  3d  days  of 
October,  1868. 

The  first  and  second  days  of  the  fair  the  weather  was  very  unfavorable ;  there  was 
some  rain  and  very  bad  under  foot,  which  made  the  attendance  small.  But  on  the 
evening  of  the  second  day  it  cleared  off,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  the  attend- 
ance was  large. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  was  good,  equal  to  any  former  fair;  but  the  show  of  cattle, 
hogs  and  she.ep  was  not  large,  owing  to  the  bad  condition  of  the  roads  and  weather,  but 
what  there  was  was  very  good,  showing  a  marked  improvement  in  stock  compared  with 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  domestic  manufactures  and  Fine  Art  Hall  was  well  filled,  making  a  fine  display, 
showing  that  the  ladies  contribute  their  share  in  making  our  fairs  interesting,  and 
much  praise  is  due  them  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in  this  as  well  as  all  our 
former  fairs. 

The  people  of  this  county  are  getting  awake  to  the  importance  of  draining;  the  ma- 
jority of  underdraining  is  now  done  with  tiling.  We  have  four  tile  factories  in  this 
oounty,  and  they  hardly  supply  the  demand ;  and,  besides,  there  is  some  underdraining 
done  with  timber.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land,  once  thought  to  be  worthless,  now,  by 
draining,  has  become  the  most  valuable  land  we  have ;  besides,  tbe  chills  and  fever, 
once  very  common,  now  is  scarcely  known. 

Our  farmers  have  a  pride  in  using  the  best  and  most  approved  agricultural  imple- 
ments now  in  use,  such  as  reapers,  mowers,  separators,  plows,  grain  drills,  &c.,  &c., 
introduced  into  husbandry  within  the  last  few  years. 

Also,  let  me  mention  the  sewing  and  knitting  machines,  which  have  become  almost 
an  indispensable  article  in  every  family,  especially  the  sewing  machine. 

Our  Society  is  becoming  one  of  the  permanent  institutions  of  our  county ;  it  owns  a 
tract  of  nineteen  acres  of  land,  with  some  improvements  thereon,  within  the  corporate 
limits  of  the  town  of  Greenville,  and  is  out  of  debt  and  has  a  surplus,  as  you  will  see 
by  reference  to  the  treasurer's  report.  It  numbers  six  hundred  and  seventy-five  mem- 
bers. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  county  are  wheat,  rye,  com,  oats,  barley,  flax  seed  and 
potatoes;  there  is  considerable  of  hay  m^e  also. 

The  crops  this  year  have  been  very  good,  except  wheat,  which  was  about  two-thirds 
of  a  crop.  The  com  crop  was  good,  fully  an  average ;  also  oats,  flax  and  potatoes. 
Barley  not  much  sowed ;  it  has  been  rather  an  uncertain  crop  for  a  few  years  past. 

Stock,  such  as  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  are  raised  in  considerable  quantities  for  other 
markets,  our  railroad  facilities  being  very  good  for  shipment.  We  have  four  nulroads 
running  through  our  connty. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  mention,  in  this  report,  that  the  people  of  this  connty  are 
availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and  are  making  nearly  every  main 
road  a  good  gravel  pike ;  there  have  been  several  already  completed,  and  quite  a  num- 
ber fully  under  way. 


Tbe  board  of  managers  of  the  Delaware  County  Agricultural  Society  beg  leave  to 
make  this  their  twenty-fiist  annual  report.  We  have  reason  to  congratulate  ourselves 
on  the  prospect  of  the  increased  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the  Society. 

Our  anntial  fair  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October;  the  weather 
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was  fine,  the  attendance,  as  nsnal,  large,  and  the  fair  a  eacoeaa.  The  show  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep  and  hogs  was  good,  and  in  most  of  these  articles  there  was  a  manifest  im- 
provement over  former  years.  Onr  receipts  were  |2,948.23;  for  the  year. 

During  the  past  season,  the  board  concluded  to  enlarge  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  and 
accordingly  purchased  eleven  acres  of  ground,  on  the  east  of  the  old  grounds,  at  a  cost 
of  $3,300;  and  it  has  been  inclosed  with  a  substantial  fence. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  flax  (for  the 
seed  and  lint).  Wheat  the  past  season  was  better  than  for  three  or  four  years  previous ; 
com  unprecedentedly  heavy — over  an  average ;  oats  less  than  an  average ;  jiotatoes  an 
average  crop ;  flax  crop  very  large. 

Our  farmers  are  now  beginning  to  pay  more  attention  to  ditching,  that  most  valuable 
improvement  of  moist  lands.  We  have  now  two  Til«  Drain  manufactories  in  successful 
operation,  and  all  their  efforts  will  not  supply  the  demand. 


The  tenth  annual  fair  of  the  Erie  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  So- 
ciety's grounds,  at  Sandusky,  on  the  30th  of  September,  October  1st,  2d,  3d  and  4th, 
1868.   Our  entries  were  larger  than  we  had  reason  to  expect  under  the  circnmstances. 

Number  of  members  over  700. 

We  give  membership  tickets,  admitting  a  member  and  his  wife  during  the  fair,  for 
one  dollar ;  single  tickets,  25  cents. 

The  weather  was  quite  unfavorable,  it  having  rained  before  and  during  the  fair  more 
or  lees,  except  the  last  day,  which  was  clear;  the  roads  very  bad.  Notwithstanding 
the  many  evils  the  fair  was  a  success.  The  people  came  out  in  good  numbers;  but  the 
attendance  was  not  as  large  as  it  would  have  been  if  we  had  had  fair  weather. 

We  were  very  fortunate  in  having  the  fourth  day ;  our  experience  has  proved,  during 
the  last  two  years,  that  it  is  advisable  to  hold  our  fair  four  days. 

The  weather  is  a  very  important  consideration  in  the  success  of  a  fair.  At  our  last 
annual  meeting  a  resolution  was  passed,  that  in  case  of  bad  weather  or  other  nnforseen 
cause  our  funds  are  short,  we  pay  the  premiums  pro  rata,  according  to  our  receipts,  next 
year. 

&rocK  — HoRSKS.— The  show  of  horses  was  fine,  attracting  considerable  attention  as 
usual. 

Cattle.— The  cattle  on  exhibition  was  not  large  in  number;  some  of  them  fair  stock 
for  this  section.  We  expect  to  bring  out  a  larger  number  and  better  stock  next  year, 
by  adding  over  two  hundred  dollars  to  our  premium  list. 

8he£P. — ^We  had  a  large  show  of  Spanish  Merinos,  some  of  superior  quality,  brought 
from  Vermont.  There  was  not  a  good  representation  of  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds,  but 
a  few  good  Combing-wool  sheep. 

Swine. — Was  well  represented  by  quite  a  number  of  some  of  the  best  breeds.  Some 
fine  Chester  Whites,  from  a  distance ;  several  sales  were  efi'ectedi  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  this  county. 

Grain  Department. — A  large  amount  of  grain,  of  superior  quality,  on  exhibition. 

Beport  of  Grain  Crop  — Wheat. — More  than  the  usual  amount  of  wheat  sown ;  in- 
jured considerably  by  the  hot  weather,  red  rust,  and  some  by  the  wheat  midge.  8,000 
acres ;  average  per  acre  about  13  bushels. 

CoBN. — Largely  planted,  yielding  a  fair  crop  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county ; 
the  western  part  more  injured  by  the  drouth.  475,000  acres ;  average  per  acre  38  bushels. 

Oats.— About  the  usual  amount  sown ;  product  only  medium  quality.  Yield  injured 
seriously  by  the  drouth  and  grasshoppers;  some  fields  nearly  ruined.  14,000  acres; 
ayerai^e  per  acre  22  bushels. 
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BARLBT.—Moch  injured  by  the  drouth  and  hot  weather;  a  email  amount  sown,  with 
a  poor  yield  and  light  grain.  900  acres;  average  17  bushels  per  acre. 

Mbabow.— The  usual  amount  of  land  in  meadow ;  crops  medium.  The  hay  generally 
secured  in  good  order,  and  of  good  quality.   15,000  acres ;  18,000  tons. 

Vkoetablbs. — ^Notwithstanding  the  dry  season  our  vegetable  tables  were  well  filled* 
and  of  good  quality. 

Potatoes.— A  fair  yield,  of  good  quality,  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  county,  with 
a  poor  crop  in  the  western  part.   1,700  acres ;  average  90  bushels  per  acre. 

'Fruit.— As  usual  a  large  display,  of  fair  quality,  although  the  season  was  unfayor- 
able.   3,000  acres  orchard ;  product,  75,000  bushels. 

Gbapbs. — ^Nearly  a  failure ;  about  100,000  gallons  wine  made. 

Peaches  nearly  a  failure;  small  fruits  only  a  medium  crop. 

Mechanics*  Hall  was  well  filled  with  usefal  articles,  of  every  descriptiou,  many  of 
superior  workmanship.  The  exhibiters  deserve  much  credit  in  bringing  them  out  in 
so  unfavorable  weather.  / 

The  display  of  farm  implements,  carriages,  &,c,,  was  of  great  variety,  superior  qual- 
ity, and  admired  by  the  farmers. 

Floral  Hall,  under  the  charge  of  our  ladies,  was  never  more  finely  decorated  and  filled 
with  the  useful  and  beautiful  work  of  our  ladies ;  flowers,  &c.,  too  numerous  to  men- 
tion, were  the  centre  of  attraction,  and  won  the  admiration  of  all. 

The  Society  is  in  a  prosperous  condition,  nearly  out  of  debt:  will  increase  the  pre- 
mium list  to  over  $2,000  next  fair,  hoping  to  advance  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
county. 

We  also  take  pleasure  in  reporting  the  agriculture  of  Erie  county  improving;  in- 
creased attention  paid  to  manure;  higher  cultivation  given  to  the  laud,  with  a  corres- 
ponding increase  of  crops,  but  still  room  for  great  improvement. 

In  regard  to  insects,  we  report  with  pleasure  the  wheat  midge  decreasing,  but  are 
sorry  to  say  most  other  insects  injurious  to  our  crops  are  on  the  increase,  especially  the 
grasshopper,  which  has  done  a  large  amount  of  damage  this  season. 

This  year  (1868)  has  been  remarkable  for  great  extremes.  Cold  winter— mercury  11 
degrees  below  zero  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  February ;  cold  spring;  very  hot  sum- 
mer—at one  time  mercury  96  two  days  in  succession ;  cold  September,  with  a  hard 
freeze  on  the  9th  of  October  on  the  main  land,  which  spoiled  the  hard-shell  Hubbard 
squash ;  hard  frost  on  the  Island  the  17th  of  October,  which  is  unusual.  The  combined 
causes  have  spoiled  our  grape  crop,  leaf  mildew,  the  worst  disease. 

Erie  County  Agricultural  Excursion. — The  annual  steamboat  excursion  of  the 
Erie  County  Agricultural  Society  came  off  on  the  14th  inst.,  and  was  a  decided  success 
in  all  respects.  We  chartered  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Eighth  Ohio^  two  of  the  best 
excursion  boats  on  the  Lake,  with  the  Berlin  Band  (martial  music),  Huron  Brass  Band, 
and  Hollister's  Cotillion  Band.  We  had  some  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  persons  on 
board  the  boats— decidedly  the  largest  excursion  of  the  season.  Gross  receipts  amount- 
ing to  the  sum  of  |673.2i ;  expenses,  (418.44— net  proceeds,  $254.77. 

The  day  was  most  beautiful  and  the  Lake  as  smooth  as  a  sea  of  glass.  It  was  a  good 
sight  to  see  the  crowds  of  farmers  and  their  families  come  aboard  at  Vermilion,  Huron 
and  Sandusky,  until  the  boats  had  a  good  load.  Every  body  appeared  to  enjoy 
themselves.  We  had  no  grumblers  aboard,  and  not  the  slightest  accident  to  mar  the 
occasion.  Many  of  the  young  people  spent  a  portion  of  their  time  very  pleasantly  in 
dancing,  and  they  had  fine  music  for  that  purpose.  Politics  was  not  introduced,  but 
all  participated  in  the  glorious  cause  of  agriculture,  which  is  paramount  to  all  others. 

Our  intention,  from  the  first  excursion  of  the  Society,  was  to  have  an  annual  steam- 
boat excursion  as  much  as  an  annual  fair,  and  this  shows  that  they  are  well  sustained. 
All  classes  have  their  excursion  on  our  beautiful  Lake,  why  not  the  farmers  ?   It  is  a 
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mistake  to  think  that  it  is  a  loss  of  time  in  attending  these  exenrsions ;  we  farmers 
have  to  work  very  hard  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  is  necessary  for  ns  to  have 
some  relaxation  from  work,  and  good  for  ns  to  get  together  and  have  a  friendly  shako 
of  the  handy  and  compare  notes  generally ;  we  always  learn  something  at  these  meet- 
ings. 


At  the  last  annual  meeting  the  Society  adopted  a  new  constitation,  ;bo  conform  with 
the  present  laws  and  rales  of  the  State  Board,  and  nnder  it  we  have  a  hoard  of  mana- 
gers, composed  of  one  member  from  each  township  in  the  county,  and  one  director. 

Onr  fair  was  held  October  7th,  8th  and  9th,  was  well  attended  and  financially  a  sno- 
cess,  though  not  qnite  up  to  last  year,  the  receipts  heing  (2,707.07,  which  was  $172.53 
less  that  the  year  1867.  The  numher  of  entries  in  the  different  classes  amounted  to  726. 

The  Society  has,  within  the  past  two  years,  paid  off  a  heavy  indebtedness,  and  is 
now  out  of  debt,  with  a  small  halance  in  the  Treasury.  The  grounds  and  buildings  are 
in  good  order,  and  the  prospects  of  the  Society  for  future  progress  and  usefulness  are 
very  good.  The  Society  has  1,047  members. 

Onr  principal  crops  are  wheat,  corut  oats,  rye,  buckwheat,  barley,  potatoes,  tobacco 
and  sorghum,  and  others  usually  raised  in  the  southern  and  middle  counties  of  Ohio. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  the  year  1868  there  was  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  wheat, 
corn,  barley,  potatoes  and  rye,  and  a  decrease  in  buckwheat  and  sorghum.  It  would 
he  impossible,  at  the  present  time,  to  give  a  correct  estimate  for  the  year  1868. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  2d  of  May,  1868,  at  the  fair 
grounds. 

The  passage  of  a  law  levying  a  tax  for  the  purchase  of  additional  ground  and  making 
improvements  thereon,  by  the  Legislature  at  its  session  in  January,  1868,  led  to  the 
purchase  of  some  forty-six  acres  lying  directly  east  of  the  old  grounds,  at  a  cost  of 
$15,000.  A  levy  of  a  half  mill  was  made  for  the  year  1868,  to  be  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same.  The  Society  took  immediate  possession  of  the  new  ground,  fenced 
it  in,  built  a  large  number  of  stalls,  a  neat  office,  and  prepared  a  substantial  track  in  time 
for  the  fair  of  1868.  The  fair  was  held  on  the  6th,  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  October,  having 
been  postponed  on  accouut  of  the  weather  from  September.  It  was  a  glorious  success, 
largely  attended,  and  proved  to  be  the  best  exhibition  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 
Every  department,  excepting  those  of  cattle,  swine,  sheep  and  hogs,  was  remarkably 
well  represented. 

In  order  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  Society  for  funds  in  making  the  improvements 
on  the  grounds,  loans  were  made  to  nearly  ^,000.  A  committee  of  our  own  citizens 
was  selected  to  arrange  for  laying  out  these  grounds  and  beautifying  them,  so  as  to 
make  it  a  splendid  place  of  resort  for  the  people.  They  were  authorized  to  proceed  in 
their  work,  and  report  to  the  Board  at  the  earliest  moment.  The  purchase  of  these 
additional  forty -six  acres  may  be  regarded  as  an  important  movement,  and  will  mark 
an  era  in  the  history  of  the  Society. 

No  important  matters  have  come  before  the  Society,  save  the  above,  during  the  year. 

The  state  of  the  crops  may  be  stated  in  a  word— good.  The  only  real  bad  crop  was 
that  of  potatoes,  which  proved  almost  entirely  a  failure.  The  early  potatoes  were  very 
good,  but  the  later  ones  bad.  The  varieties  that  seem  to  be  cultivated  mostly  are,  the 
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Early  Goodrich,  Buckeye,  Shotwell,  Peach  Blow,  South  American  and  Harrison.  The 
Neshannock  has  greatly  deteriorated.  The  wheat,  com,  oats  and  barley  crops  were 
excellent.  The  season  was  very  propitious  for  these  crops.  YegetAbles  were  very 
plenty,  and  the  fruit  crop  was  also  very  good,  with  but  few  exceptions.  The  weather 
•was  varied. 


The  eleventh  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds,  one  mile  southwest  of 
Ottokee,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  9th,  lOth  and  11th  of  September.  Our 
fair  was  not  as  much  of  a  success  as  in  former  years.  The  first  day  of  the  fair  it  rained 
all  day,  and  the  second  day  nearly  all  day,  but  cleared  off  in  the  afternoon.  The  third 
day  was  pleasant,  and  there  were  a  great  many  people  out.  There  were  but  few  en- 
tries made,  and  our  list  of  members  is  not  near  so  large  as  in  former  years,  numbering 
two  hundred  and  seventy-two.  We  were  obliged  to  hold  our  fair  earlier  than  in  former 
years.  The  State  Fair  being  so  near  us,  and  many  wishing  to  attend,  they  were 
busy  with  their  seeding,  so  that  they  could  attend  the  State  Fair,  and  did  not  bring  out 
their  stock  and  produce  as  in  former  years. 

The  receipts  of  the  Society  were  more  than  we  could  expect  under  the  circumstances. 
Owing  to  the  purchasing  of  new  grounds  and  fitting  them  up,  the  Society  has  got  into 
debt,  but  I  think,  with  the  interest  taken  throughout  the  county  in  the  advancement 
of  agriculture,  we  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  be  clear  of  debt  and  own  forty  acres  of  land 
well  situated  and  well  fitted  up. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  buckwheat,  rye  and 
potatoes.  There  was  a  larger  breadth  of  wheat  sown  in  the  fall  of  1867  than  for  many 
years  previous,  and  with  good  results.  I  think  the  wheat  crop  of  this  county  for  1868 
will  amount  to  150,000  bushels.  The  corn  crop  will  amount  to  over  half  a  million  of 
bushels ;  oats,  two  hundred  thousand  bushels ;  buckwheat,  fifty  thousand  bushels,  and 
potatoes,  two  hundred  thousand  bushels.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre,  about 
ten  bushels;  of  corn,  forty ;  oats,  twenty ;  buckwheat,  fifteen,  and  potatoes  one  hun- 


There  were  some  peculiar  characteristics  in  the  past  seasons.  The  spring  was  cold 
and  wet,  and  prevented  many  farmers  getting  their  crops  into  the  ground  in  proper 
season,  but  the  hot,  dry  weather  of  July  brought  the  crops  forward,  so  that  the  farmers 
have  to  be  thankful  for  full  crops  of  all  kinds,  except  fruit ;  and  I  have  not  known  so 
general  a  failure  of  fruit  of  all  kinds  in  Fultou  county  in  the  last  twenty  years,  as  the 
present.  Cause — the  warm  weather  of  March,  which  started  the  buds,  and  extreme 
hard  frosts  in  April.  And  as  many  farmers  of  this  county  have  gone  into  orcharding 
quite  extensively,  it  is  quite  a  misfortune  to  many.  I  think  we  have  one  of  the  best 
fruit  counties  in  the  northwest. 

The  potato  bug  has  made  its  appearance  in  some  sections  of  this  county,  but  not  to 
Any  great  extent 


Principal  Crops. — Wheat,  oats,  corn,  rye  and  potatoes. 

Wheat.— The  best  crop  we  have  had  for  some  years.  Average  yield  per  acre,  eight 
bushels.  The  breadth  sown  was  not  as  large  as  in  former  years. 

Oats. — The  number  of  acres  sown  was  large.  Much  injured  by  drouth  and  the  ray- 
ages  of  grasshoppers.  Average  yield  per  acre,  twenty  bushels. 
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CoKN. — Large  breadth  planted.  iDjared  by  droath  and  graaahoppers.  Average  per 
acre,  tbirty-five  bnahels. 
Eye. — ^Not  much  sown.  Average  per  acre,  ten  bushels. 

Potatoes. — ^Large  breadth  sown,  and  seriously  injured  by  drouth  and  bugs.  Average 
per  acre  where  the  crop  was  fair,  sixty  bushels. 
QxtASS. — Crop  short.  Average  per  acre,  one  ton. 

Characteristics  of  Season.— Very  dry.  No  rain  from  middle  of  May  to  20th  of 
September. 

Desteuctive  Insects.— Grasshoppers  and  potato  bugs. 
Fruit.— Short  crop. 

No  competition  for  premiums  on  crops.   Number  of  members  for  1868, 150. 


HAMILTON  COUNTY. 

The  fourteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Hamilton  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
the  fair  grounds  near  Carthage,  September  1st,  2d,  3d,  4th  and  5th,  1868,  and  proved  to 
be  among  the  most  successful  ever  held  by  the  Society.  The  Treasurer  has  the  recorded 
names  of  514  members,  and  a  number  held  members'  tickets  whose  names  were  not  on 
the  list.  No  premiums  had  been  offered  for  field  crops,  and  we  have  no  statements  to 
record  of  improvements  in  tillage  of  ground  or  machinery.  For  five  years,  during  the 
war,  we  held  no  fairs.  Our  grounds  and  buildings  were  used  by  Government  as  a  mule 
camp,  and  we  are  now  just  beginning  to  get  things  in  working  order  again.  We  have 
one  of  the  largest  and  best  amphitheatres  for  showing  stock  in  the  country,  and  our 
track  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  Wo  have  now  elected  a  Board 
of  twelve  managers,  who  will  have  their  time  of  holding  their  ofiSce  determined  by  lot 
at  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  Board. 

The  entries  in  all  departments  show  a  large  increase  over  former  years,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  very  fair  for  increased  interest  next  year.  The  hundred  dollar  prize  banner 
awarded  to  the  township  taking  the  largest  number  of  premiums,  excited  considerable 
emulation,  which  will  be  increased  next  year,  when  the  same  banner  is  to  bo  in  compe- 
tition. We  allow  no  intoxicating  drinks  or  immoral  exhibitions;  and  by  offering  pre- 
miums to  schools  and  scholars,  for  declamations,  map  drawing,  penmanship,  music,  and 
riding  and  management  of  horse  by  girls  and  boys,  and  base  ball,  foot  race  and  jump- 
ing for  Young  America,"  we  get  the  young  folks  interested,  and  the  parents  and 
friends  come  to  see. 

The  crops  of  1868  are  not  above  the  average  of  other  years  in  this  county.  Fruit 
has  been  a  failure,  except  perhaps  pears.  The  sleet  of  last  March  was  too  much  for  the 
fruit  buds.  The  curculio  is  the  master  of  the  stone  frnit,  and  no  preventive  has  yet 
been  found.  We  suffered  from  freshets,  that  injured  the  crops  on  river  and  creek  bot- 
toms, and  during  haying  and  harvest  the  crops  were  considerably  iajured  by  wet. 
Barley  is  a  failure.  Com  will  probably  average  ^0  bushels  per  acre,  25,000  acres.  Oats 
will  probably  average  18  bushels  per  acre,  say  8,500  acres.  Very  little  rye,  buckwheat, 
flax  or  tobacco  raised.  Wheat  will  average  10  bushels  on  8,000  acres.  Hay  is  a  paying 
crop,  li  tons  average  on  16,000  acres.  Potatoes  is  a  paying  crop  here,  average  60 
biuhels  on  6,000  acres.  Oar  farmers  do  not  pay  the  attention  to  clover  that  its  real 
merit  as  a  fertilizer  deserves.  Hamilton  coanty  farms  rent  well  for  gardens  and  dairies, 
and  but  little  attention  is  bestowed  on  cattle,  sheep  or  hogs. 


HANCOCK  COUNTY. 
The  Agricultural  Society  of  this  county  sold,  the  present  year,  their  old  grounds,  and 
purchased  a  tract  of  20^  acres  of  land  on  Main  street  and  just  outside  the  corporate 
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limits  of  Findlay.  It  is  a  most  beautiful  pieoe  of  groDod,  six  acres  of  which  a  grove 
of  thrifty  maples  on  a  gentle  emiDence  on  the  west  side  of  the  grounds,  they  fronting 
east.  The  Society  succeeded  in  enclosing  the  front  with  a  good,  substaotial  fence,  and 
erected  temporary  buildings  for  exhibition,  and  completed  a  half  mile  track  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  horses.  Upon  this  new  ground  we  held  our  seventeenth  annual  fair  on  the 
13th,  ItSth  and  17th  days  of  October,  and  having  offered  a  more  general  list,  with  in- 
creased premiums,  the  fair  was  in  every  sense  a  success.  Having  more  commodious 
and  better  located  grounds,  we  have  every  reason  to  hope  that  in  the  future  our  ex- 
hititions  will  be  second  to  none.  At  our  last  fair  we  had  by  far  the  best  exhibition  of 
stock  we  have  ever  had ;  that  of  horses  was  very  fine,  ioferior  to  the  State  exhibition 
in  numbers  only. 


The  Harrison  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-first  annual  fair  at  Cadiz, 
on  the  30th  day  of  September  and  Ist  and  2d  days  of  October.  The  first  day  of  the 
fair  was  principally  taken  up  in  showing  a  few  classes  of  horses,  and  making  entries  of 
articles  and  arranging  them  in  the  Floral  Hall,  preparatory  to  making  a  grand  display. 
The  amount  of  money  received  last  year  from  all  sources  was  $2,608 ;  amount  paid  out 
for  premiums  and  other  necessary  expenses,  $2,700 ;  leaving  in  debt  $92. 

A  number  of  samples  of  crops  were  entered  for  premiums,  but  no  crops  were  entered. 
There  was  a  greater  number  of  horses  entered  than  ever  before,  and  a  great  many  of 
them  were  horses  of  a  very  good  quality.  The  number  of  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  not 
quite  so  good  as  usual,  though  each  class  was  very  well  represented.  The  fruit  crop  in 
our  county  was  not  very  large,  yet  there  were  some  very  fine  specimens  of  the  differ- 
ent kinds  of  fruit  on  exhibition,  that  attracted  considerable  attention. 

We  now  have  a  membership  belonging  to  this  Society  of  1,200.  The  crops  raised  in 
our  county  were  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes.  The  wheat  crop  this  year  was 
good  for  the  amount  sown.  There  was  not  as  much  sown  as  might  have  been,  nor  as 
would  have  been  had  the  destructive  insects  not  been  so  bad  for  several  years  past. 
This  year  nothing  disturbed  it.  The  corn  crop  was  good,  say  about  45  bushels  per  acre. 
Oats,  in  this  county,  was  of  a  pretty  good  quality,  and  a  fair  yield.  Hay  about  an 
average  crop,  say  one  tun  per  acre.  Potatoes  almost  a  failure,  except  those  that  were 
planted  very  late,  as  the  early  planting  was  destroyed  by  dry  weather. 

Great  credit  is  due  the  ladies  of  our  town  and  county  for  the  interest  taken  by  them 
in  the  prosperity  of  our  Society,  manifested  by  their  good  taste  and  untiring  labor  in 
fitting  up,  adorning  and  arranging  Floral  Hall,  which  seemed  to  be  the  centre  of  at- 
traction during  the  fair.  In  this  hall  wore  found  household  fabrics,  needle  and  fancy 
work,  of  almost  endless  variety,  photographs  of  every  variety,  oil  paintings,  flowers, 
both  natural  and  artificial,  sealed  fruits  of  every  variety,  butter,  jams  and  jellies  in 
abundance,  with  a  great  many  other  things  not  mentioned.  A  great  many  kinds  of 
agricultural  implements  were  on  exhibition. 

We  would  state  that  our  prospects  for  the  future  are  flattering.  At  this  fair  we  had 
good  weather,  and  a  very  fine  attendance  during  the  last  two  days.  The  people  look 
forward  to  the  time  of  our  fair  as  a  grand  "yearly  meeting,"  where  they  can  meet  to- 
gether, renew  acquaintances,  form  new  acquaintances,  etc.  During  our  late  fair,  not- 
withstanding the  great  political  contest  that  was  to  come  off  in  a  few  days,  everybody 
seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  well,  everything  went  off  quietly,  no  drunkenness  was 
seen  upon  the  ground  during  the  fair,  and  a  very  little  outside  the  ground.  This  may 
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be  acoonnted  for  partly  npon  the  groand  that  the  masses  of  the  people  who  attend  oar 
furs  are  not  inclined  to  f^et  intoxicated ;  and  another  reason  is,  that  we  allow  nothing 
inside  to  be  sold  or  given  away  that  will  intoxicate — neither  do  we  allow  intoxicating 
liquors  sold  at  any  point  nearer  the  grounds  than  prescribed  by  law. 


The  third  annual  fair  of  the  Henry  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
fair  grounds  of  said  Society,  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday,  September  16th,  17th 
and  18th.  The  grounds  were  in  excellent  condition,  weather  tine,  but  rather  cool  on 
the  second  day.  The  attendance  on  Thursday  and  Friday  was  large,  but  not  as  large 
as  last  season,  owing  to  the  State  Fair  being  so  near  at  hand  at  Toledo,  and  the  people 
being  so  busy  cutting  up  com  and  sowing  wheat.  In  point  of  numbers  the  fair  was  a 
success,  but  as  regards  the  exhibition  it  was  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  and 
the  people  present  declared  it  should  be  better  next  season.  The  show  was  good  as  to 
horses  and  cattle,  and  the  floral,  fancy  needlework  and  household  fabrics  departments 
were  excellent.  No  exhibition  of  field  crops.  Wheat,  corn,  oats  and  potato  crops  in 
Henry  county  were  good.  Sorghum  is  fast  becoming  a  permanent  institution  in  this 
county.  The  Society  now  numbers  140  members,  and  promises  to  increase  in  numbers 
and  usefulness. 


The  sixteenth  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  Logan,  Oct. 
Ist,  2d  and  3d,  1868. 

Owing  to  the  backwardness  of  the  fall,  and  the  farmers,  our  fair  may  almost  be  con- 
sidered a  failure.  The  attendance  was  very  small  during  the  first  two  days,  but  on  the 
third  day  the  attendance  was  more  encouraging.  The  stock  exhibited,  in  some  instan- 
ces, was  very  fair ;  but  the  improvement  in  stock  generally,  throughout  the  county,  is 
very  meager.  The  exhibition  of  poultry,  farm  implements,  and  domestic  manufactures 
about  as  usual.  The  fruit  crop  was  very  fairly  represented,  and  the  specimens  were 
choice  fruit.  The  potatoes  (Irish  and  sweet)  and  pumpkins  were  considered  very  good. 

The  principal  productions  of  this  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco  and 
hay ;  sorgum  is  cultivated  to  some  extent. 

Wheat  was  fair,  average  about   10  bushels. 

Com  very  good,      "         "    40 

Oats  very  good,      "         **   j    35  '* 

Tobacco  fair,  though  a  great  deal  was  injured  by  the  fall  rains,  during  September. 

Hay  a  fair  crop,  averaging  about  H  tons  per  acre.  The  specimens  of  grapes  were 
very  good,  but  as  yet  there  is  very  little  interest  manifested  in  the  grape  culture. 

There  was  no  competition  for  crops  at  our  fair. 

Our  fair  ground  is  in  very  poor  condition,  and  if  we  cannot  make  some  improvement 
our  Society  will  have  "  to  go  by  the  board.*'  We  are,  however,  endeavoring  to  secure 
a  more  desirable  location  for  a  fair  ground,  and  dispose  of  the  old  one ;  if  we  can  dp  so, 
we  will  no  doubt  instifl  new  life  into  the  minds  of  the  agriculturists  of  our  county. 

Considering  all  the  adverse  circumstances  under  which  we  have  managed  to  keep 
alive  our  Society,  our  fairs  may  be  considered  successes. 

Tho  number  of  members  is  280. 

I  have  endeavored  to  follow  your  instructions  as  closely  as  jwssible,  and  would  have 
been  better  pleased  could  I  have  given  you  a  better  account  of  our  fair  and  Society. 
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Oar  Society,  this  year,  was  fortunate  in  selecting  the  time  of  holding  the  fair  for  1868, 
which  was  on  the  16th,  17th  and  18th  of  September.  In  proof  of  the  old  adage,  "  The 
early  bird  catches  the  worms,"  we  not  only  had  the  best  of  weather  thronghoat,  bat 
also  a  fair  exhibition  in  all  the  departments,  and  a  goodly  number  of  people  in  attend- 
ance. Although  not  a  success  in  every  particular,  yet  our  fair  was  so  much  better  than 
anticipated  and  predicted  by  the  croakers,  that  we  try  to  be  content. 

The  number  of  entries,  though  not  much  below  the  average,  was  not  so  great  as  onr 
county  ought  to  show  at  its  annual  fair.  The  cattle  department  was  moderately  well 
filled,  some  of  the  stock  being  of  very  superior  quality,  as  shown  by  the  premiums 
awarded  at  State  Fair.  The  exhibition  of  horses  and  mules,  particularly  on  fast  trot- 
ting and  pacing  horses,  was  good  and  fully  up  to  the  usual  mark.  In  sheep  the  display 
was  very  fair,  showing  that  the  spirit  of  permanent  improvement  in  wool  growing  is  on 
the  increase  amongst  us,  and  that  onr  wool  growers  still  hold  their  own  with  their 
neighbors.  The  show  in  hogs  was  small,  as  usual,  as  was  also  that  in  the  mechanical, 
fruit  and  vegetable  departments,  though  in  some  respects  better  than  last  year. 

Number  of  premiums  awarded  2^4,  amounting  to  $846. 

Our  principal  crops,  of  wheat,  corn,  oats,  hay  and  potatoes,  for  1868,  were  ratlier 
better  than  for  1867.  Our  wheat,  of  fair  quality,  yielded  an  average  of  fifteen  bushels 
to  the  acre,  but  the  oat  and  corn  crops  were  small.  The  indications  were  favorable  for 
large  yields  in  both  the  latter,  but  the  drought  and  grasshoppers  ii^ured  them  folly 
one  half,  on  the  average.  In  many  places  the  grasshoppers  made  clean  work,  destroy- 
ing entire  fields  of  oats  and  corn.  Potatoes  also  suffered,  and  the  yield  was  small.  The 
hay  crop  was  good,  in  quantity  and  quality. 

The  future  prospects  of  the  Society  have  not  been  as  flattering  as  we  could  wish. 
The  debt  incurred  a  few  years  since  in  fitting  up  our  present  grounds,  and  which  *has 
hung  like  an  incubus  over  us,  instead  of  being  diminished  this  year,  was  somewhat 
increased  by  the  very  means  taken  to  reduce  it,  viz.,  holding  a  horse  fair  in  June. 
Fears  have  also  been  entertained  that  we  should  be  unable  to  retain  our  present  eligi- 
ble grounds  after  the  expiration  of  the  lease  in  1872 .  We  now  find,  however,  that  the 
lease  can  be  renewed  *,  and  if  the  plans  now  on  foot  to  cancel  our  indebtedness  suceeed, 
there  is  no  reason  why,  with  the  proper  effort,  we  should  not  soon  place  ourselves  on 
an  equal  footing  with  our  at  present  more  prosperous  neighbors. 


Our  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  first  and  second  days  of  October,  1868.  The  exhibi- 
tion was  well  attended,  though  not  as  largely  as  some  others.  This  was  not  caused  by 
any  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Managers,  but  was  the  result  of  other 
causes,  of  which  the  greatest  was  the  unprecedented  wet  weather  throughout  the  en- 
tire month  of  September,  causing  such  long  delay  in  the  sowing  of  the  wheat  crop 
with  our  farmers,  that  many  of  them  could  not  think  of  taking  time  to  attend  the 
fair;  and  then  the  politicians  were  holding  numerous  meetings  throughout  the  county, 
which  many  preferred  to  attend  rather  than  the  fair;  but,  on  the  whole,  we  had  a  good 
and  profitable  time. 

Entries  in  the  live  stock  departments  were  larger  than  usual,  and  stock  of  better 
quality,  speaking  well  for  the  Society  and  farmers.  The  hall  was  well  filled  with  the 
many  useful  and  ornamental  productions  of  the  ladies  of  the  county.  The  hall  is  al- 
ways the  centre  of  attraction,  and  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  our  annual  fairs. 

Dr.  J.  T.  Manahan  delivered  an  interesting  lecture  on  agriculture  and  the  manage- 
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meni  of  ooanty  fain,  which  held  his  andience  spell-bonnd  for  an  hour  with  his  well- 
doToloped  ideas  on  the  subject. 

No  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  or  other  improvements  in  agri- 
culture. The  Society  held  four  business  meetings  during  the  year,  has  a  membership 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-two,  and  has  the  almost  entire  confidence  of  the  intelligent 
part  of  the  farmers  and  producers  of  the  county,  and  wields  a  mighty  power  for  good. 

Our  prineipal  crops  are  com,  wheat,  hay,  pasture,  oats,  potatoes,  apples,  peaches  and 
sorghum.  Com  the  largest  crop  ever  raised ;  yield  about  35  bushels  per  acre.  Wheat 
an  ayerage  yield  per  acre ;  acreage  smaller  in  former  years.  Hay  a  good  yield,  but 
sharply  damaged  by  wet  weather  in  harvest  time.  Oats  good.  Pasture  very  fine.  Po- 
tatoes, average  crop.  Apples  a  failnre.  Peaches  ditto.  Sorghum  good. 

The  most  noticeable  character  of  the  past  agricultural  year  was  the  unprecedented 
faU  of  rain  in  the  months  of  August  and  September.  In  a  few  locations  the  grasshop- 
pers were  numerous  enough  to  damage  x>asture  fields. 


The  Knox  County  Agricnltural  Society  held  its  annual  fair  on  the  fair  grounds  at 
Ht.  Yemon,  on  the  29th  and  30th  days  of  September  and  the  let  of  October,  18G8.  The 
exhibition  of  stock  was  excellent.  The  show  in  Floral  and  Fine  Arts  Hall  was  not  as 
good  as  conld  have  been  desired.  This  was  owing  to  the  dilapidated  and  leaky  condi- 
tion of  the  building— no  guaranty  could  be  given  exhibitors  that  articles  brought  there 
would  be  protected  frem  storms.  This  difficulty  the  Managers  of  the  Society  contem- 
plate remedying  before  another  fair  is  held,  by  building  another  hall. 

The  wheat  crop  was  good  both  in  yield  and  quality,  but  the  amount  sown  was  small. 
The  com  crop  was  large  and  of  a  geod  quality.  The  oats  and  barley  crops  were  almost 
a  total  failure.  This  was  owing  to  the  season  being  so  wet  that  farmers  were  unable 
to  get  the  crop  in  at  the  proper  time.  Clover  seed  was  very  light;  the  grasshoppers 
eat  off  the  blossom,  thereby  preventing  it  from  filling.  The  hay  crop  was  very  light, 
but  was  harvested  in  excellent  condition.  From  the  scarcity  of  the  hay  crop  there 
will  be  a  filling  off  in  the  amount  of  stock  wintered  in  this  county  of  one-fourth  com- 
pared with  last  winter.  Especially  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to  sheep,  many  of  our 
farmers  having  disposed  of  their  whole  flocks  to  persons  who  slaughtered  them  for 
their  pelts  and  tallow. 

The  fruit  crop  was  unusually  light,  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 


No  competitors  for  field  crops.  We  have  778  members.  We  have  a  good  attendance 
at  our  fair.  The  prospects  of  its  progress  and  usefulness  are  favorable.  The  largest 
crop  raised  in  the  county  is  potatoes ;  average  yield  per  acre  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  bushels.  The  amount  raised  in  the  county  we  cannot  ascertain  at  present,  but 
is  very  large. 


The  twenty-first  annual  fair  of  the  Licking  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  pictuvesque  and  ancient  grounds  of  the  Society  near  the  city  of  Newark*  on  the 
6th,  7th,  8th  and  9tb  days  of  October,  1868.  The  weather  during  the  fair,  owing  to  the 
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lateness  of  the  season,  was  rather  too  cold  for  oomfort,  and  to  this  cause,  perhaps,  may 
be  attributed  in  a  great  measure  the  absence  of  many  articles  heretofore  comprised  in 
the  list  of  entries  f6r  premiums. 

The  entries  of  horses  were  unusually  good,  though  the  number  was  not  as  great  as 
at  some  of  our  former  fairs;  yet  the  superiority  of  the  blood  of  the  horses  entered  folly 
compensated  for  the  lack  of  numbers. 

The  entries  of  cattle  were  rather  limited  in  numbers  except  in  the  thoroughbred 
class,  which  was  fully  represented  by  the  herds  of  three  of  our  most  distinguished 
cattle  breeders,  Messrs.  Montgomery  &  Stark,  Qeorge  J.  Haggerty  and  O.  H.  Wood. 
The  herd  of  Montgomery  &  Stark  contained  the  famous  bull  Duncan  Airdrie,  in  whom 
is  certainly  developed  the  very  perfection  of  the  Shorthorn  breed.  In  this  same  daas. 
and  of  the  same  breed,  was  the  bull  Lord  Bennick,  though  somewhat  smaller  in  size, 
not  inferior  in  purity  of  blood  to  his  more  successful  rival,  Duncan  Airdrie.  I  refer 
with  much  pride  to  these  two  herds,  as  also  that  of  O.  H.  Wood,  as  composing  the  finest 
three  herds  of  thoroughbred  cattle  that  it  has  ever  been  my  fortune  to  witness ;  and  it 
would  be  well  for  stock  breeders  in  search  of  fine  animals  of  this  class  not  to  overlook 
these  herds  of  Messrs.  Montgomery,  Stark,  Haggerty  and  Wood,  who  are  almost  excln- 
sively  engaged  in  the  breeding  of  thoroughbred  cattle. 

The  mechanical  department  was  well  filled  with  articles  on  exhibition  competing  for 
premiums.  This  hall  contained  all  descriptions  of  agricultural  implements,  including 
reapers  and  mowers,  farm  implements  and  farm  wagons,  and  contained  many  articles 
of  usefulness  and  a  line  display  of  mechanical  skill.  In  this  department  a  generous 
rivalry  was  exhibited  by  our  stove  dealers  and  foundrymen  in  the  great  variety  of 
stoves  entered  for  premiums,  embracing  those  for  heating,  fancy  parlor  and  cooking 
stoves.  The  first  premium  for  cooking  stoves  was  awarded  to  James  £.  Thomas,  of 
this  city.  Although  other  stoves  of  a  superior  quality  were  on  exhibition  by  Mr.  Eddy 
and  others,  yet,  under  the  rules  of  the  Society,  no  premium  could  be  awarded  for  any 
stove  manufactured  outside  of  Licking  county.  Under  this  ruling  of  our  Board  of  Di- 
rectors the  gentlemanly  exhibitors  retired  fully  compensated  with  the  warm  commen- 
dations for  the  excellence  of  their  stoves  by  the  awarding  committee,  and  the  thanks 
of  the  Board  for  their  generous  endeavors  to  make  our  fair  a  success. 

The  horticultural  department  made  a  very  creditable  display  of  fruit,  embracing 
many  varieties  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  quinces  and  grapes.  Quite  a  number  of  gen- 
tlemen in  our  county  devote  much  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  and  among  the 
most  prominent  I  might  mention  Mr.  Charles  Wallace  and  Leonard  Crow,  of  Licking 
township,  Adam  Linn,  of  Bowling  Green  township,  and  Kinsey  Hull,  of  Franklin  tovn- 
ship.  These  gentlemen  are  annual  exhibitors,  and  take  much  pride  in  advancing  the 
horticultural  interest  of  our  county. 

The  cereal  crops  yielded  more,  and  of  a  superior  quality  for  the  number  of  acres 
sown,  than  may  be  termed  an  average  yield.  Wheat  and  corn  are  considered  our  staple 
crops,  to  which  our  soil  is  peculiarly  adapted,  though  rye,  oats,  barley,  etc.,  thrive 
equally  well,  but  are  produced  in  more  limited  quantities.  I  might  here  add  that  pota- 
toes are  very  extensively  raised  by  our  farmers.  A  very  large  crop  was  planted  this 
year,  but  in  some  parts  of  our  county  entire  fields  were  destroyed  by  the  potato  hng. 
This  destructive  insect  made  sad  inroads  upon  the  crop  in  many  localities,  even  de- 
stroying the  entire  crop  in  several  townships.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  only  destractive 
insect  with  which  this  county  was  visited  during  the  past  season. 

Our  fair,  financially,  was  a  decided  success,  the  receipts  exceeding  the  expenditures 
for  premiums,  etc.,  more  than  $1,000,  notwithstanding  large  amounts  had  been  pre- 
viously expended  in  preparing  the  horse  ring  for  the  fair,  and  we  can  now  boast  of  one 
of  the  finest  horse  rings  in  the  State. 
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Oar  Society  has  adopted  a  new  oonstitntion  for  the  government  of  the  Society.  Un- 
der its  provisions  an  entire  new  Board  of  officers  and  directors  will  be  chosen  on  the 
second  Saturday  of  January,  1869,  and  it  is  sincerely  hoped  that,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  new  Board,  the  interests  of  the  farming  and  mechanical  classes  will  continue  to 
find  the  same  fostering  and  encouraging  care  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  retiring 
Board,  headed  by  the  energetic  President,  Wm,  Yeach,  Esq.,  which  is  always  so  essen- 
tial to  th6  development  of  the  resources  of  a  country  so  inexhaustibly  rich  in  every- 
thing conducive  to  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  man. 


LOGAN  COUNTY. 

The  Logan  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  Eighteenth  Annual  Fair  on  the  6th, 
7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October,  1868.  The  weather  was  favorable,  the  attendance 
unusually  large,  and  the  receipts  entirely  satisfactory. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  agricultuxal  matters  in  this  county,  and  each  annual 
fair  develops  the  increase  of  our  wealth  and  a  rapid  advancement  in  every  department. 
In  no  particular  is  this  so  apparent  as  the  efforts  of  our  farmers  to  restore  the  soil  to 
its  original  fertility  by  improved  culture,  abandonment  of  successive  crops,  deep  plow- 
ing, and  while,  at  the  same  time,  new,  beautiful  and  substantial  dwellings  and  farm 
buildings  are  being  erected  in  every  section. 

There  is  a  manifest  improvement  in  horses  and  sheep,  and  while  we  can  boast  of  but 
few  thoroughbred  cattle,  by  successive  crossings  we  have  valuable  grades  which  find  a 
ready  sale  in  every  market,  and  the  number  in  each  is  greatly  increasing.  Some  of 
our  flocks  of  sheep  are  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  crops  of  last  year  were  abundant.  Wheat  is  fully  an  average  crop,  so  of  oats 
and  com,  though  the  latter  was  injured  considerably  in  some  localities  by  the  early 
frosts.  The  potato  crop  was  light,  probably  not  more  than  half  a  crop.  There  was  a 
large  crop  of  fruit,  and  of  excellent  quality. 


LOBAIN  COUNTY. 

The  Lorain  County  Agricultural  Society  was  in  debt  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1868 
to  the  amount  of  $2,792.96.  This  indebtedness,  the  report  of  the  Treasurer  shows  to 
have  been  increased  rather  than  diminished  during  the  year.  Some  explanation  of 
this  increased  indebtedness  can  very  easily  be  given.  In  1867  the  Society  entered 
upon  their  new  fair  grounds,  upon  the  west  side  of  Black  Biver,  in  Elyria,  after  spend- 
ing some  four  thousand  dollars  ($3,928.96)  in  fencing  and  fitting  up.  This  is  a  work 
which  oannoi  always  be  finished  up  at  once.  In  1868  the  Board  of  Directors  found  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  additional  expenditures,  in  alterations  of  the  borse-track, 
and  various  improvements  of  the  greunds.  They  also  thought  it  advisable  to  incur 
additional  expense  in  the  erection  of  new  buildings— putting  up  a  substantial  and 
permanent  dining-hall,  which  will  be  an  annual  benefit,  convenience,  and,  it  is  hoped, 
profit  to  the  Society.  These  improvements,  alteration  of  grounds,  and  erection  of  new 
buildings,  cost,  as  per  Treasurer's  report,  $1,017.48. 

The  annual  Fair,  held  September  15, 16, 17  and  18, 1868,  was  successful,  and  profitable 
to  the  Society.  There  was  some  dissatisfaction  with  the  new  rale  in  regard  to  admis- 
sions, by  which  every  one  entering  the  fair  grounds  pays  for  tickets  for  every  admis- 
sion. The  rule  is  the  same  in  use  at  our  State  Fairs,  and  I  believe  is  being  generally 
adopted  by  the  county  societies.   In  feust  it  appears  to  be  the  only  truly  fair  and  honest 
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rale  by  which  all  pay  for  what  they  receive,  and  there  is  no  special  reward  for  diahon- 
eaty.  I  think  all  candid  minds  must,  on  reflection,  see  it  in  this  hght,  and  be  saUsfied 
with  it  as  an  improvement. 

The  amount  received  for  memberships  and  for  entry  fees  was  a  little  less  than  the 
year  before;  for  admission  fees,  a  little  more.  The  whole  amount  of  receipts  of  the 
Fair  was  nearly  $400,  or  more  than  in  1867,  when  the  receipts  were  larger  than  ever 
before.  But  the  receipts  of  1868  include  the  returns  from  the  dining-hall  and  eating- 
stands,  which  being  deducted,  leaves  the  receipts  of  1868  considerably  less  than  those 
of  1867,  the  first  year  upon  the  new  grounds,  and  much  the  greatest  fair  we  have  ever 
seen  in  Lorain  county.  The  whole  number  of  memberships  for  the  current  year  is  five 
hundred  and  fifty-two  (552). 

The  show  of  stock  and  products  at  the  annual  fair  was  a  very  good  one,  although  in 
some  directions  seriously  injured  by  the  prevailing  drouths  of  the  season. 

In  horses,  cattle  and  long-wool  sheep,  the  show  was  very  good.  Fine-wool  sheep 
were  lacking  altogether.  In  farm  implements  the  display  was  unprecedentedly  large 
and  fine ;  and  also  in  fruits.  Some  departments  in  the  halls  were  unusually  well  repre- 
sented, and  others  very  poorly  indeed. 

As  for  the  prospects  of  the  Society  for  progress  and  usefulness,  there  is  certainly  do 
cause  for  discouragement.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  pretty  largely  in  debt— over  three  thousand 
dollars  at  the  present  time.  But  it  has  a  property  in  its  possession,  valuable,  and  con- 
stantly increasing  in  value. 

.  Under  the  fifth  item  of  the  report  required  by  the  rules  of  the  State  Board,  I  last 
year  made  out  a  very  full  statement,  as  far  at  least  as  my  limited  knowledge  and 
observation  would  permit ;  and  I  believe  I  have  nothing  to  add  for  this  year. 


MAHONING  COUNTY. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Society  usually  holds  four  business  meetings  each 
year,  the  principal  business  meeting  being  the  one  usually  held  in  March,  at  which 
meeting  the  premium  list  is  revised  previous  to  publication.  During  the  last  year  the 
Society  built  a  new  fence  around  nearly  half  of  their  grounds,  and  made  other  im- 
provements. There  are  now  900  members  of  the  Society.  It  is  out  of  debt  and  has 
some  surplus  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer,  and  the  Society  is  in  a  flourishing 
and  prosperous  condition,  and  its  usefulness  is  becoming  more  evident  every  year. 

The  principal  crops  of  this  eounty  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  com,  barley  and  hay.  A 
large  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  are  also  made  in  the  county.  Of  cheese  there  was 
made  during  the  past  year  about  89,000  pounds,  and  generally  of  good  quality. 

Wool  is  also  largely  produced,  the  clip  last  year  being  about  420,000  pounds.  The 
next  clip  in  this  county  will  probably  fall  off  from  these  figures  about  one-fourth, 
owing  to  a  large^deorease  of  sheep— thousands  having  been  slaughtered  last  y^ar  for 
their  pelts,  as  the  sheep  had  become  generally  diseased  with  foot-rot. 

During  the  past  year  there  was  raised  in  this  county  about  82,500  bushels  of  wheat, 
with  an  average  of  13^  bushels  per  acre.  Of  rye  there  was  raised  about  9,700  bushels, 
being  an  average  of  about  9  bushels  per  acre.  Of  oats  there  was  raised  abeut  243,000 
biiihels,  being  an  average  of  about  27  bushels  per  acre.  Of  corn  there  was  prodaced 
423,000  bushels,  and  the  average  yield  was  about  35  bushels  per  acre.  Of  barley  there 
was  raised  about  3,500  bushels,  being  an  average  of  about  17  bushels  per  acre.  There 
was  about  45,000  tons  of  hay  produced,  being  about  1^  tons  per  acre. 

During  the  p^vious  season  about  one-half  of  the  county  suffered  from  dry  weather 
Airing  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  during  the  fall.  The  potato  crop  was  very 
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much  iojured  by  the  potato  bug.  They  seemed  to  infestr  all  parts  of  the  county.  They 
destroyed  almost  the  entire  crop. 

The  agricultural  interests  of  the  county  seem  to  be  in  a  good  and  healthy  condition, 
and  the  interest  in  agriculture  on  the  increase. 


MARION  COUNTY. 

The  eighteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Marion  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Marion,  on  the  14th,  15tb,  16th  and  17th  days  of  October,  1868,  at  the  new  fair  grounds, 
just  fitted  up  in  good  order.  The  Society  purchased  26  acres  of  land  adjoining  Marion 
on  the  north,  built  a  good,  substantial  fence  of  pine  boards  around  the  whole,  built  60 
stalls  entirely  enclosed,  for  the  use  of  fine  horses  and  cattle,  and  a  large  number  of 
other  stalls  not  enclosed ;  erected  a  ticket  office.  Floral  Hall,  Mechanics*  Hall,  Dining 
Hally  Judges'  Stand,  and  other  smaller  buildings,  made  a  good,  substantial  track,  one- 
half  mile,  and  sunk  the  necessary  wells,  all  of  which  cost  the  Society  about  $5,000  *, 
which  grounds  and  improvements  compare  very  favorably  with  any  in  the  country,  and 
at  no  very  distant  day  you  may  make  the  arrangement  and  hold  the  State  Fair  on  these 
grounds.  For  several  years  past  the  Society  has  been  struggling  between  life  anci 
death,  paying  from  50  to  80  per  centum  of  the  premiums,  the  farming  portion  of  the- 
community  being  divided  iu  opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  holding  fairs  at  all.  The 
present  year  an  interest  was  taken  in  the  Society  by  the  right  men.  An  act  of  the 
Legislature  was  passed  authorizing  the  commissioners  of  the  county  to  assess  a  suffi- 
cient amount  on  the  taxable  property  of  the  county  to  pay  for  the  purchaae  and 
improvement  of  the  grounds  for  the  use  of  the  Society ;  in  pursuance  of  which  the 
commissioners  did  assess  one-half  mill,  which  will  be  about  one-half  the  amount 
required. 

The  fair  for  the  year  1868  was  a  success,  almost  every  class  well  represented.  The 
display  of  stock  was  very  good,  the  number  of  horses  exceeding  that  of  any  former, 
year.  The  Marion  County  Importing  Company  had  on  exhibition  some  ten  or  twelve^ 
very  superior  Norman  horses,  which,  with  other  horses,  imported  from  England  andA 
Canada,  made  a  perfect  success.  B.  Waddle,  with  his  three  fat  steers  (monsters  they, 
were),  took  the  premium,  as  he  did  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  last  year.  The  sheep  on  ex- 
hibition were  very  good. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  large  and  very  exceUent,  We  shipped  from  the  covufety  thia- 
fall  about  $15,000  worth  of  apples  to  Eastern  and  other  markets,  which  speaka  well  fbr 
our  county  in  that  relation.  Our  fair  was  a  little  late  for  vegetables,  yet  there  was  an  ^ 
excellent  display  in  that  line,  including  ''Father  Green's"  mammoth  squashes,  one  • 
of  which  weighed  a  trifle  under  two  hundred  pounds.  A  good  show  in  poultry  and 
swine.  In  fact,  we  had  a  good  display  in  every  class.  Number  of  entries,  662.  We  are  * 
confident  that  our  next  fair  will  in  every  way  far  exceed  the  present  one. 

Our  county  is  well  adapted  to  grazing.  We  grow  large  quantities  of  corn,  wheat 
and  oats.  Our  wheat  crop  was  good;  com  fair;  frost  came  on  too  soon,  leaving  us^ 
with  much  soft  com.  Hay  good,  but  crop  light.   Oats  a  fair  yield. 

Our  receipts  this  year  paid  our  entire  premium  list,  leaving  us  a  surplus,  afiter  paying 
all  expenses  connected  with  the  fair,  of  about  four  hundred  dollars. 


MEDINA  COUNTY. 

No  settlement  has  been  had  of  the  year's  work,  for  the  reason  that  our  annual  meet- 
ing was  fixed  for  January  13,  1869.  The  term  was  fixed  upon  information  that  the 
14B 
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State  Board  would  meet  at  a  still  later  day  in  said  month.  At  the  last  annaal  meeting 
the  constitation  was  amended  and  one  thousand  copies  printed.  The  membership  fee 
was  raised  to  $1.50.  The  Board  fixed  the  gateage  fee  at  $1.00  for  team  or  carriage  and 
two  persons  for  one  day  only,  and  20  cents  for  single  admission  by  foot.  This  gave 
general  satisfaction.  No  publication  of  the  Treasurer's  account  has  been  made,  but  an 
abstract  will  be  published  immediately  after  the  annual  meeting. 

In  the  purchase  of  the  ground  the  Society  became  somewhat  in  debt,  and  have  from 
year  to  year  been  able  to  redeem  the  same — a  trifle  this  year  more  than  formerly.  The 
Board  have  purchased  some  additional  land,  antL  now  own  all  the  land  inclosed.  The 
Society  hare  adopted  a  rule  of  forfeiture  of  all  premiums  not  drawn  by  the  1st  of  Jan- 
uary following  the  fair,  which  enables  the  Society  to  settle  up  every  year — ^a  thing  very 
much  needed.  The  Board  hold  a  meeting  after  the  fair  and  correct  the  awards  of  com- 
mittees, by  which  the  oTerreaching  of  men  are  overtaken,  exposed  and  headed  off. 

The  fair  of  1868  was  held  October  5th,  6th  and  7th,  and  no  better  time  could  well  have 
been  selected.  The  exhibition  in  all  departments  was  fully  up  to  former  fieiirs,  and  that 
of  cattle  better.  The  whole  number  of  entries  was  773,  an  increase^  over  last  year  of 
117.  The  crops  in  the  county  were  generally  good,  com  growing  from  190  to  150  bushels 
of  ears  per  acre.  The  best  com  for  fodder  is  believed  to  be  sweet  com,  the  yield  being 
equal  to  other  kinds,  while  the  nutritious  matter  is  much  greater. 

There  is  a  better  and  healthier  spirit  manifested  among  the  farmers  than  for  several 
years,  and  the  fair  is  a  growing  institution,  and  is  thereby  a  benefit  to  the  county 
generally. 

We  have  urged  an  appropriation  of  $500  by  the  commissioners  of  the  county,  in  order 
to  add  necessary  buildings,  but  so  far  cannot  induce  those  guardians  of  the  tax  payers 
to  grant  our  petition ;  and  since  our  fair  almost  believe  they  have  plainly  discharged 
their  duty  in  so  disregarding  our  prayer. 

Could  we  get  our  Agricultural  Beports  in  season,  it  would  prove  beneficial  to  our  inter- 
ests; but  as  they  come  one  year  too  late,  they  are  more  of  a  plague  than  anything  eke. 

Every  township  and  incorporated  village  has  its  Director.  One-half  of  their  number 
are  elected  each  year.  They  hold  their  office  for  two  years. 


There  were  no  competitors  for  the  premiums  allowed  on  crops.  There  was  no  pre 
mium  offered  for  wheat,  but  simply  on  com  and  oats.  The  mode  of  tilling  the  com 
was  with  a  double-shovel  plow  and  hoe.  The  oats  were  sown  in  the  usual  way  and 
harrowed  in.  The  improved  implements  in  agriculture  are  used  but  very  little  in  this 
eounty,  owing  to  the  hilly  and  broken  condition  of  the  surfiEice. 

The  Society  of  Meigs  county  have  moved  their  fair  grounds  from  Bacine  to  Bock 
Spring,  where  they  have  purchased  twenty  acres  of  ground,  at  a  cost  of  two  thousand 
dollars,  and  inclosed  the  same,  built  a  large  shed  for  the  display  of  articles,  and  made 
many  other  good  and  lasting  improvements.  These  are  the  first  grounds  that  have 
ever  been  owned  by  the  Society.  They  have  heretofore  rented  their  grounds.  The  So- 
ciety is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  far  better  than  ever  before.  The  number  of 
members  is  about  five  hundred. 

The  priucipal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  corn,  wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  hay  and 
buckwheat.  The  yield  of  com  is  about  thirty  to  forty  bushels.  Wheat,  twelve  bushels. 
Potatoes,  thirty  to  forty.  Buckwheat  is  generally  very  light,  the  average  not  known. 
Hay,  about  one  tun  per  acre. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Society  on  January  2d,  1869,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society 
send  a  delegate  to  Columbus  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board. 


MEIGS  COUNTY. 
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MERCER  COUNTY. 


The  first  aiknaal  fair  of  the  Mercer  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the  14th, 
15th  and  16th  of  Get.,  1868,  after  having  changed  the  time  to  accommodate  the  neighbor- 
ing counties,  and  to  avoid  having  it  upon  the  same  day  as  theirs,  the  Society  having  leased 
of  Judge  Broad  well  about  fifteen  acres  of  ground  upon  very  favorable  terms  for  ten  years, 
situated  in  the  beautiful  grove  adjoining  the  town  of  Celina,  and  between  the  same  and 
the  reservoir.  Three  sides  of  the  ground  have  been  inclosed  with  a  good,  substantial 
board  fence.  The  east  and  south  sides  are  open  to  the  water,  the  shape  of  the  same 
being  in  the  form  a  of  cape.  The  managers  of  the  Society  set  themselves  early  to  the 
preparation  of  the  ground,  but  the  unusual  wet  spring  put  the  farmers  back  with  their 
work,  which,  together  with  the  wet  weather  in  August  and  September,  embarrassed 
the  Society  very  much,  but  with  the  determined  perseverene  of  the  managers  they  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  good  half-mile  track,  building  an  exhibition  hall,  ticket  office  and 
thirty-six  covered  stalls,  and  had  the  ground  in  excellent  condition ;  and  it  is  thought  by 
visitors  from  a  distance  that,  with  the  additional  improvements  contemplated,  our 
grounds  will  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  State. 

The  morning  of  the  first  day  was  rainy,  and  looked  decidedly  gloomy,  and  many 
croakers  persisted  in  predicting  a  fizzle,  saying  Mercer  county  could  not  get  up  a  Socie- 
ty ;  but  the  afternoon  of  the  first,  and  the  second  and  third  days  being  fine,  by  ten 
o'clock  of  the  second  day  their  hall,  thought  to  be  ample  for  the  first  year,  was  filled 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  The  display  of  fruit  and  vegetables  was  excellent;  could  not 
be  excelled  at  the  State  Fair,  in  apples,  pears  and  sweet  potatoes  particularly.  The 
display  of  needle  and  ornamental  work  was  fine,  to  say  the  least,  as  was  also  that  of 
domestic  products.  Through  the  timidity  of  many  of  the  farmers,  the  display  of  stock 
was  not  large,  but  good,  each  fearing  to  be  excelled  too  far  by  some  other  part  of  the 
county.  In  machinery  and  mechanic  arts,  there  was  little  or  no  competition,  beipg  off 
from  the  railroad.  There  were  nearly  300  entries  made  by  numbers,  but  fully  100  arti- 
cles were  exhibited  that  were  not  entered  for  want  of  time  and  room,  and  entry  tickets 
were  not  procured.  The  fair  proved  a  success  beyond  the  expectation  of  all,  and  satis- 
fied all  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Society — 1st.  In  causing  the  farmers  to  look  to  the 
quality  of  their  stock,  farming  utensils  and  mode  of  cultivation.  3d.  It  has  shown 
there  is  much  more  good  stock  in  the  county  than  any  one  was  aware  of,  it  never  hav- 
ing been  exhibited,  and  when  seen  it  was  separately,  and  those  that  had  very  common 
stock  thought  it  was  the  best,  for  they  had  not  been  seen  side  by  side.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  advantages  of  the  Society^  to  the  county  are  inestimable. 

The  principal  crops  of  the  county  may,  I  think,  be  said  to  be,  in  their  order,  com, 
viheat,  oats,  barley  and  flax  seed.  The  season  has  not  been  a  good  one  for  the  fiEUiners, 
except  hay,  the  late  and  exceedingly  wet  spring  and  the  unprecedented  fall  of  rain  on 
the  15th  and  16th  of  June,  and  the  same  being  followed  by  a  drouth  of  six  weeks,  with 
extreme  heat,  damaged  the  com  crop  materially.  It  is  hard  from  the  above  causes  to 
estimate  the  yield.  In  com,  some  parts  of  the  county  will  yield  fifty  bushels  to  the 
acre ;  in  other  parts  thirty,  will  average  forty ;  wheat  twelve,  oats  thirty-five,  barley 
twelve,  and  flax  seed  seven  bushels  per  acre.  There  has  not,  to  my  knowledge,  any 
barm  been  done  by  insects,  except  the  potato  bug,  which  damaged  the  early  crop  in 
some  places,  and  the  apple  tree  borer,  from  which  it  is  feared  there  is  danger  of  injury 
to  the  younger  growth  of  trees. 

The  number  of  members  for  the  past  year  was  660.  In  conclusion  I  will  state  that  it 
is  my  opinion  that,  with  good  officers  and  managers,  and  with  the  advantage  of  cor- 
recting the  defects  of  last  year,  a  great  improvement  can  be  made  in  the  fair ;  and  it 
Is  thought  by  many  that  the  number  of  members  will  be  doubled. 

Much  credit  is  due  the  officers  and  managers  for  their  untiring  energy  in  pushing  the 
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work  to  a  saccessfal  issae  against  so  many  obstacles,  perhaps  more  than  they  will  ever 
get  directly  from  the  people  of  Mercer  county.  Mach  indifference  was  manifested  by 
many  of  the  best  farmers  of  the  county  in  not  becoming  members  and  attending  the 
election  of  officers,  perhaps  in  a  lack  of  faith  in  the  success  of  the  Society.  But  it  ia 
hoped  that  at  the  January  election  the  farmers  and  mechanics  of  the  county  will  come 
up  and  elect  their  best — such,  and  only  such,  as  are  willing  to  perform  their  duty 
promptly  without  direct  pay. 


The  Miami  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  twenty-second  annual  fair  on  their 
grounds  at  Troy,  on  Sept.  30th,  Oct.  Ist,  2d  and  Sd,  A.  D.  1868.  Being  in  the  midst  of 
the  political  excitement  preceding  the  annual  and  Presidential  elections,  it  was  not  as 
successful  as  was  desired ;  but  our  people  consider  it  their  fair,  and  come  up  well  to  our 
support. 

Our  membership  this  year  was  sis  hundred,  and  we  had  eight  hundred  entries  for 
articles  on  exhibition  for  premiums. 

Our  Society  for  two  years  has  held  spring  meetings,  and  fairs  for  the  benefit  of  stock 
breeders,  and  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  interests,  when  we  intro- 
duce the  implements  to  our  farmers,  to  better  advantage  to  both,  We  think,  than  at  our 
annual  fall  fairs.  Our  Society  also  adopted  the  idea  at  our  first  spring  fair  of  giying 
each  member  a  certificate  of  membership,  taking  him  into  our  grounds  at  all  times 
during  our  annual  fair  as  a  member  of  our  Society,  for  one  dollar,  and  giving  him  like- 
wise  four  day  tickets,  for  the  benefit  of  others  in  whom  he  is  interested,  one  of  each 
four  to  be  taken  up  each  day  at  the  gate,  for  that  day's  entrance,  of  every  person  hav- 
ing them. 

We  think  this  arrangement  is  better  and  less  trouble  than  our  former  mode  of  family 
tickets  at  one  dollar  each,  admitting  every  person  claimed  as  belonging  to  the  family. 


Our  horse  fair,  held  on  the  Sth,  9th  and  10th  of  June,  1868,  was  a  decided  success.  The 
exhibition  of  horses  I  think  was  fully  as  fine  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  county, 
excepting  those  exhibited  at  the  State  Fairs  held  at  this  place  in  the  years  of  1866  and 
1867.  There  were  120  entries,  and  about  140  of  the  finest  horses  in  the  States  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana  on  exhibtion.  The  attendance  of  spectators  on  the  first  day  was  not  as 
large  as  we  had  reasons  to  expect,  but  the  second  day  made  amends,  and  the  Boai^ 
throughout  were  very  well  satisfied.  The  third  day  compared  favorably  with  the 
second.  Taking  all  in  all,  we  congratulate  ourselves  on  our  spring  or  horse  fair  being 
a  success. 

The  15th  annual  fair  of  the  Montgomery  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  grounds  of  the  Society  near  this  city,  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  of  October,  1868.  The 
weather  being  very  cold  and  disagreeable  for  the  season  of  the  year,  the  fair  was  a 
failure,  not  paying  expenses.  The  whole  number  of  entries  were  455 ;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 451. 

MORGAN  COUNTY. 

The  annual  fair  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  39th  and  30th  of  September,  and  1st 
of  October,  1868,  at  the  grounds  of  the  Society,  near  McConnellsville,  but  was  not  aa 


MIAMI  COUNTY. 
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well  attended  as  in  former  years,  by  reaBon  of  a  week's  continuoas  rains  prior  to  the 
time  of  holding;  the  fair,  and  the  farming  commnnity  generally,  being  behind  with 
their  work,  availed  themselves  of  the  good  weather  daring  the  fair  to  attend  to  the 
same,  and  the  Board  did  not  deem  it  advisable  to  postpone  the  time  of  holding  the  &ir 
to  a  later  date.  Had  the  weather  been  favorable  before  the  fair,  so  that  onr  farmers 
had  not  been  pressed  with  their  work,  it  is  believed  that  the  attendance  wonld  have 
been  as  large  if  not  exceeding  former  years,  and  the  display  of  stock,  and  all  articles 
generally,  correspondingly  as  great. 

The  display  of  sheep  was  very  mnch  below  that  of  the  previous  year,  bnt  sach  as 
were  on  exhibition  were  as  good  as  in  former  years.  The  interest  in  and  attention  to 
this  class  of  stock  has  very  materially  decreased  in  this  connty  daring  the  past  year, 
occasioned  by  an  overstocked  market  and  the  depreciated  price  of  wool.  The  exhibi- 
tion of  horses  was  good  and  inlly  np  to  the  average.  This  class  of  stock  oontinnes  to 
he  a  prominent  feature  of  onr  fair.  The  Board  the  past  year  modified  the  premiums  on 
aweepstaktss,  confining  them  exclusively  to  the  county,  which,  it  is  believed,  will 
greatly  increase  the  interest  in  that  class.  The  display  of  cattle  was  quite  as  good  as 
formerly,  and  those  on  exhibition  were  of  average  quality.  The  display  of  hogs  was  fair. 

In  the  mechanical  department  the  display  was  very  fine.  Farm  products  and  vegeta- 
bles were  good.  The  exhibition  of  frait  was  splendid,  and  considerable  rivalry  mani- 
iested.  In  domestic  manufactures  the  display  was  excellent,  and,  prebably,  superior 
to  previous  fiurs— fancy  articles  surpassing  ^st  year's  exhibition  to  a  great  extent.  In 
paintings,  of  all  kinds,  the  talent  and  display  are  on  the  increase. 

Financially,  the  fair  was  a  success,  or  about  made  expenses ;  but  subsequent  improve 
ments  of  the  grounds  have  thrown  the  Society  in  debt  about  three  hundred  dollars. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society  for  the  pabt  year  was  431. 

At  the  annual  election  for  directors  of  the  Society  for  the  year  1869,  held  at  the  fair 
grounds  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair,  the  following  were  chosen :  President,  A.  S.  Dickey; 
Yiee^President,  James  A.  McConnell ;  Managers,  James  C.  Loughridge,  James  J.  Huff- 
man, David  L.  Jenkins,  Jackson  B.  Goudy,  Bei^amin  F.  Matson,  Joseph  Reed,  Benjamin 
G.  Converse,  and  Samuel  H.  Scott.  The  new  Board  has  not  had  a  meeting  since  their 
election,  and,  consequently,  have  not  yet  elected  a  treasurer  and  secretary. 

The  Society  is  in  a  good,  flourishing  condition,  with  fair  prospects  for  future  useful- 
ness. It  has  good  grounds,  eligibly  located,  well  watered,  good  buildings,  but  not  large 
enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  Society. 

The  past  season  was  generally  good  for  agricultural  purposes,  and  but  for  the  very 
dry  weather  in  August  and  first  part  of  September,  would  have  been  as  good  as  desired, 
which,  followed  by  the  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  September  (heretofore  mentioned), 
affected  the  crops  of  this  county  somewhat. 

Grasshoppers  prevailed  to  a  considerable  extent  in  certain  localities,  destroying 
meadows  and  pasture,  potato  tops,  and  the  green  tops  of  other  vegetables.  They  passed 
over  considerable  portions  of  this  county  in  great  numbers. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  hay,  corn,  wheat,  oats  and  potatoes.  I 
herewith  give  a  statement  of  all  raised,  with  the  average  yield  per  acre  : 

Amount  Raised.  Av.  per  Acre. 

Wheat   109,470  bush   10  1-14 

Kye   7,004   "   8^ 

Buckwheat   4.805    8^ 

Oats  121,607   "    2U 

Barley   1,507  "    13* 

Com  547,163   "    32f 

Meadow   20,120  tons   U 

Clover   1,449  "    11-5 
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Amoant  Eaised.  Av.  per  Aere. 

Flax   1,530  lUs.  fiber   150 

Potatoes— Iriah   35,432  bush   69  W 

Tobacco  306,329  lbs   697* 

Sweet  Potatoes   1,908  btwh   

Sorghum   37,391  gals   106  5^ 

Maple  Sagar   710  lbs.,  and  242  gals,  syrup. 

Appleai  157,681  bush.  \ 

Peaches   17,133         >  3,812  acres  in  orchards. 

Pears   937    "  ) 


MORROW  COUNTY. 
We  have  no  statement  on  farm  crops  to  report  this  year. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Society  are  probably  the  same  as  most  similar  associations. 
The  number  of  members  is  207. 

The  prospects  of  the  Society  are  at  present  good,  and  bids  fair  to  be  more  beneficial 
in  the  future  than  it  has  the  past.  We  have  been  purchasing  new  grounds  and  im- 
proving the  same  which  have  cost  a  large  amount  of  money  and  labor,  but  the  Society 
is  now  nearly  out  of  debt ;  I  think  another  year,  if  successful,  will  release  it  entirely. 
»  The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat,  com  and  oats;  the  average  per  acre,  as  near  as 
we  can  estimate,  is  as  follows :  Wheat  15,  corn  45,  and  oats  35  bushels  per  acre.  Owing 
to  the  destruction  of  crops  by  the  grasshopper  and  potato  bug,  the  average  is  far  lesa 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

The  principal  source  of  revenue  in  our  county  is  from  wool. 

The  characteristics  of  the  weather  for  the  past  season  are,  extremely  hot  and  dry. 


MUSKINGUM  COUNTY. 

There  is  still  progress  in  the  great  cause  of  agriculture  in  this  county,  although  the 
improvement  is  less  than  could  be  desired.  A  more  careful  selection  of  seeds  and  of 
implements,  and  a  more  thorough  preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil,  are  evident 
to  any  who  are  accustomed  to  observe  the  operations  of  our  agriculturists.  Garden- 
ing and  the  raising  of  small  fruits  are  also  receiving  increased  attention  and  care.  We 
may  safely  say  both  of  the  field  and  garden,  improvement  is  manifest. 

Stock  has  and  still  receives  considerable  attention.  Very  fine  specimens  of  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  were  on  exhibition  at  our  last  fair,  and  received  the  commenda- 
tions of  committees  and  visitors. 

The  average  crop  of  wheat  for  the  past  year  will  not  exceed  12  bushels  per  acre,  and 
of  com  not  more  than  40.  The  wet  weather  in  early  spring,  and  the  severe  drouth 
which  succeeded,  severely  injured  not  only  the  wheat  and  comi  but  so  affected  the  po- 
tato, that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  usual  crop  was  realized,  and  the  quality  was 
much  inferior  to  that  in  ordinary  seasons. 

The  fruit  crop  was  one  of  ordinary  productiveness,  although  it  did  not  fulfill  the  ex- 
pectations entertained  in  early  spring.  The  ravages  of  the  insect  tribes  were,  perhaps, 
never  more  apparent,  and  it  is  fast  becoming  a  matter  uf  serious  concem  as  to  what 
steps  can  be  taken  to  prevent  their  depredations.  The  attention  of  the  State  Board 
and  of  all  growers  of  fruit  should,  we  think,  be  turned  to  the  best  and  most  available 
means  of  protecting  the  fruit  from  the  injury  resulting  from  the  insect  tribes. 

Our  fair  was  held  in  September,  and  although  in  the  number  and  variety  of  the  arti- 
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oles,  prodaoto,  and  stock  upon  exhibition  there  was  a  manifest  improvement  upon  that 
of  last  year,  yet  the  fair  was,  pecnniarily,  a  failure.  It  is  mnch  to  be  regretted  that 
4inch  was  the  case,  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  perceive  how,  unless  a  great  deal  more  interest 
in  agrieultoral  affairs  is  taken  by  the  commonity,  any  fkir  can  be  sustained  which  has 
fbr  its  object  the  advancement  of  agriculture  and  manufactures,  and  the  elevation  of 
the  tiller  of  the  soil  and  the  artisan  of  the  workshop. 

As  has  been  stated  in  former  reports,  the  membership  annually  varies.  For  the  past 
year  the  number  of  members  is  about  300. 


NOBLE  COUNTY. 

The  sixteenth  annual  fair  of  Noble  county  was  held  upon  the  Society's  grounds,  at 
SarahsviUe.  This  season  has  been  a  singular  one,  the  spring  very  wet,  and  from  the 
first  week  in  June  to  the  second  week  in  August,  we  had  no  rain  in  some  sections  of  the 
county;  the  rain  went  in  streaks,  sometimes  not  over  one  or  two  miles  wide. 

The  wheat  crop  about  half  a  crop ;  oats  nearly  a  failure.  Grasshoppers  injured  the 
oats  some,  and  also  the  pasture.  Corn  on  high  lands  not  so  good  on  account  of  drouth^ 
though  we  have  an  average  crop  of  com  in  the  county.  Grass  crop  light.  Tobacco 
crop  light  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  county.  Apples  scarce ;  most  of  orchards  failed. 
Peaches  very  scarce ;  plums  scarce ;  also,  cherries  scarce. 

The  exhibition  of  stock,  except  horses,  was  not  so  good  as  last  year,  on  account  of  the 
drouth.  Stock  looked  bad,  but  generally  of  an  improved  character,  especially  horses, 
homed  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep,  all  of  which,  in  appearance,  go  to  say  that  the  farmers 
of  Noble  county  are  fuUy  alive  to  the  improvement  of  their  stock  apd  farms.  We  can 
say  that  there  have  been  more  hogs  shipped  to  eastern  markets  this  year  than  any  pre- 
vious one. 

The  potato  crop  is  good,  though  they  made  from  the  second  week  in  August.  There 
were  some  persons  who  examined  their  potatoes  just  before  the  wet  season  set  in,  and 
found  no  signs  of  potatoes  on  the  vines,  and  when  dug  in  the  fall,  they  say  they  never 
dug  a  better  crop.  The  potatoes  were  tender  as  new  ones  in  the  spring ;  the  skin  was 
new  and  tender,  though  the  potato,  when  cooked,  was  dry  and  mealy. 

The  Society  now  numbers  177  members,  which  shows  a  falling  off.  This  is  accounted 
for  In  this  way  :  the  season  being  dry,  and  farmers  not  having  much  to  bring  to  the 
fair,  caused  a  falling  off  of  our  members ;  but  it  is  expected,  by  its  friends,  to  increase 
in  number  and  usefulness.  The  attendance  by  the  public  generally  was  more  than  was 
expected,  taking  the  drouth  into  consideration. 


OTTAWA  COUNTY. 

The  thirteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Ottawa  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Oak  Harbor,  on  the  7th,  8th  and  9th  days  of  October,  1868.  The  cause  of  agriculture 
in  our  county  had  materially  suffered  during  the  war,  and  the  fairs  were  discontinue 
for  two  years. 

The  first  eleven  fairs  were  held  at  Port  Clinton ;  the  Sandusky  Peninsula  and  the 
islands  of  the  Lake  being,  at  the  early  settlement  of  the  county,  the  principal  agricul- 
tural regions.  With  the  return  of  peace  a  new  interest  in  agriculture  also  returned, 
and|  upon  the  re-organization  of  the  Society,  it  was  found  that,  since  its  organization, 
the  settlement  and  agricultural  improvements  of  the  western  townships  had  increased 
to  such  an  extent,  as  to  leave  Port  Clinton  no  longer  a  central  location  for  the  holding 
of  fairs  in  the  county ;  whereupon,  by  resolution  of  the  managers,  the  fair  was  removed 
to  Oak  Harbor. 
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The  citizens  of  that  place  procured  the  lease  of  10  acres  of  land,  fenced  the  same,  and 
prepared  a  track,  at  an  expense  of  about  |&00,  and  double  the  same  to  the  Society, 
«^hich  erected  buildings,  &c.  The  grounds  are  a  handsome  grove,  well  supplied  with 
■^water,  and  the  second  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  this  year  (1868). 

The  weather  was  rather  unfavorable,  but,  notwithstanding,  a  good  display  of  articles 
-was  furnished,  by  numerous  ezhibiters,  and  a  good  attendance  of  visitors  made  it  a 
.perfect  success.  The  display  in  the  pomological  department  was  very  fine,  and  prom> 
^  ises  fair  for  the  future  of  our  county.  Domestic  animals  were  well  represented.  Some 
very  fine  specimens  of  the  cereals  were  on  exhibition.  Potatoes,  cabbage,  and  other 
vegetables,  were  also  in  good  numbers  and  size ;  and  our  mechanics,  by  products  of 
their  handicraft,  contributed  much  to  the  interest  of  the  fair.  By  a  little  more  united 
energy  and  perseverance  we  hope  to  make  our  future  fairs  equal  to  any  in  the  State. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  counties  in  the  State  whose  natural  resources,  in  diversity  of 
soil  and  climate,  give  such  a  wide  source  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanical  arts. 

The  islands  of  the  Lake  which  are  within  the  boundaries  of  this  county,  and  the  long 
Tange  of  coast  of  the  Sandusky  Peninsula  and  Lake  shore,  give  us  an  extent  of  nearly 
^  one  hundred  miles  of  fishing  coast,  nnequaled  by  any  other  county  in  the  State  in  ex- 
4.  t^nt  or  productiveness. 

'The  limestone  quarries  and  plaster  beds  are  almost  inexhaustible. 

The  products  of  our  vineyards  are  not  excelled  by  any  other  county  in  the  State;  the 
products  of  the  forest,  in  timber  and  furs,  is  a  source  of  great  revenue  to  our  people. 
The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  ef  grain  and  farm  produce.  The 
past  year  has  been,  generally,  a  year  of  plenty  for  all  kinds  of  farm  products,  with  the 
exception  of  grapes,  which,  owing  to  the  wet  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
were  a  partial  failure. 

There  is  a  large  portion  of  our  county  in  a  state  of  nature,  but  the  increased  interest 
in  agriculture  and  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  are  fast  settling  and  improving  our 
fertile  lands. 


The  twenty-third  annual  fair  of  the  Portage  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
on  the  15th,  16th  and  17th  days  of  September,  1866,  at  their  fair  grounds,  one-half  mile 
east  of  the  court-house,  in  Ravenna.  The  fair  was  a  success ;  the  number  of  people  not 
80  large  as  in  some  former  years,  but  very  general  satisfaction  was  given,  as  everything 
passed  off  pleasantly. 

The  Society  have  been  laboring  for  years  with  a  large  debt  on  hand,  which  was  un- 
necessary and  made  much  trouble,  but  by  great  economy  was  gradually  reduced  each 
year,  until  the  debts  have  all  been  paid,  so  the  Society  is  now  in  good  condition.  The 
Board  have,  the  past  fall,  secured  a  new  lease  of  fair  grounds  for  a  term  of  ten  years,  on 
very  favorable  terms,  so  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Society  may  not  hereafter  be  very 
successful. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was  good ;  that  of  horses,  hogs  and  poultry  was  very  good, 
fiheep  a  small  show,  but  very  good  specimens  Cattle  show  very  small,  as  farmers  were 
afraid  of  exposing  their  cattle  to  the  Texufi  cattle  disease.  The  show  of  agricultural 
implements  was  much  superior  to  any  former  year.  Floral  and  Vegetable  Halls  w^re 
well  filled,  and  made  a  nice  show.  Fruits  was  a  very  nice  show.  Apples  in  this  county 
was  a  large  crop,  and  large  quantities  shipped.  The  drouth  the  past  summer  has  been 
very  severe  on  farmers.  All  crops  except  wheat  are  very  light.  Wheat  was  a  very 
good  crop. 

The  potato  bug  was  very  destructive  in  many  places.  Also  the  grasshoppers  were  very 
numerous,  and  did  much  damage.   In  some  portions  of  this  county  the  white  grub  has 
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done  mncb  damage  to  meadows  and  past  ares.  Much  of  the  meadows  and  pastures  will 
liave  to  be  plowed  before  mucb  grass  will  grow  on  them. 

No  entries  made  for  premiums  on  crops.  Wheat  crop  fine  quality,  average  about  17 
bushels  per  acre.  Oats  light  crop,  average  22  bushels  per  acre.  Com  medium  crop, 
average  about  45  bushels  ears  per  acre.  Potatoes  good  quality,  and  average  about  100 
bushels  per  acre  on  sandy  soil ;  on  clay  soil  a  total  failure. 

Butter  and  eheese  perhaps  less  made  than  in  any  former  year,  mostly  on  account  of 
the  dcouth,  grasshoppers  and  white  grub.  The  hay  crop  was  very  light,  ancl  much 
higher  than  in  former  years. 

Hogs  a  short  crop  in  this  county.  Sheep  have  been  reduced  as  much  as  possible.  I 
think  there  will  be  25,000  less  in  the  spring  of  1869  than  in  the  spring  of  1868. 


The  managers  of  the  Preble  County  agricultural  Society  are  sorry  to  be  unable  to 
make  a  good  report.  We  fixed  on  the  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th  days  of  September  on 
which  to  hold  our  annual  fair.  A  cold  rain  storm  commenced  with  our  commencement, 
and  continued  for  three  days,  reducing  our  receipts  to  one-third  of  what  they  should 
have  been  had  we  had  pleasant  weather.  But,  not  standing  on  the  order  of  their  going, 
ezhibiters  were  on  the  ground  in  more  than  usual  numbers,  and  there  was  a  show  of 
zeal  and  persistence  worthy  of  success.  The  managers  are  encouraged  to  renew  the 
effort  by  the  liberality  of  the  people. 

Wheat  was  unusually  poor,  not  more  than  a  half  crop ;  quality  poor.  Corn  gave  a 
good  yield  in  quantity;  quality  light.  Oats  light;  quality  light.  Potatoes  good  yield 
and  good ;  clear  from  rot. 


Ko  regular  statements  of  any  crop.  The  Society  have  sold  their  old  grounds  and 
purchased  new,  which  to  some  extent  embarrasses  the  Society.  The  reason  for  this 
change  was  caused  by  our  old  grounds  being  subject  to  overflow  of  water,  causing 
great  damage  to  the  grounds.  We  think  the  Society  will  be  more  prosperous  by  this 
change.  We  number  but  1^  members.  This  is  not  over  one-third  the  number  that  we 
onght  to  report,  provided  proper  interest  were  taken  in  the  same. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  this  county  are  wheat,  oats,  corn  and  buckwheat. 
Wheat  an  average  crop.  Corn  two  thirds  of  a  crop ;  wet  in  spring,  dry  in  latter  part 
of  season,  frost  nipping  the  late  corn  badly  in  some  localities;  high  water  injured  the 
same.  Oats  good.  Potatoes  about  one  half  crop ;  injured  by  the  drouth  and  potato 
bag.   Hay  good ;  quality  but  an  average.   Clover  seed  almost  an  entire  failure. 


The  nineteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Bichland  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on 
the  Society's  grounds,  at  Mansfield,  on  the  5th,  6th  and  7th  days  of  October,  A.  D.  1868. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  Society,  for  the  year  1868,  is  159— being  20  less  than 
for  the  previous  year. 

The  grounds  on  which  the  exhibitions  of  the  Society  have  been  held  were  entirely  too 
snail  and  in  every  way  unsuited  for  the  purpose.  A  new  ground,  containing  24  1-10 
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aores,  has  recently  been  pnrchased  by  tbe  Sooiety,  and  efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
sell  the  old  ground. 

When  the  difficulties  attending  this  movement  (opposed  as  it  is  by  fogyism)  have 
been  overcome,  this  Society  will  speedily  attain  the  standing  worthy  of  one  of  the  rieh- 
est  agricultural  counties  in  the  State. 


Our  fair  was  held  on  the  17th,  18th  and  19th  days  of  September,  the  week  preceding 
the  State  Fair  at  Toledo,  which  prevented  a  large  attendance,  but  the  intevest  of  those 
present  exceeded  that  of  all  former  exhibitions. 

The  exhibition  of  stock  was  hardly  so  large  as  last  year,  but  was  up  to  any  previous 
year  in  quality.  Horses  were  well  represented.  Some  very  fine  specimens  of  elk  were 
on  exhibition,  and  elicited  much  admiration  and  attention.  The  fruit  department  was 
not  as  well  represented  as  last  year,  owing  to  the  unfavorable  season.  The  display  of 
grain  and  vegetables  was  good,  and  Mechanics'  Hall  was  filled  with  articles  which  were 
highly  creditable  to  the  exhibition.  The  display  of  agricultural  machinery  was  large 
and  varied.  The  ladies*  department  was  full,  showing  a  large  increase  in  domestic  sub- 
stantials,  such  as  cloths,  linens,  carpets,  stockings,  socks,  gloves,  yarns,  together 
with  quilts,  both  ornamental  and  substantial,  blankets,  and  hundreds  of  other  useftil 
and  substantial  articles  of  industry ;  besides  an  abundance  of  the  useful  and  orna- 
mental, which  aid  so  much  in  beautifying  and  embellishing  Floral  Hall,  that  being  the 
great  point  of  attraction  for  all  visitors — showing  that  woman's  ingenuity  and  industry 
are  always  foremost  in  promoting  the  enterprises  of  the  day. 


SENECA  COUNTY. 

The  fair  of  the  Society  was  held  on  the  new  fair  grounds,  at  Tiffin,  0.,  on  September 
29th,  and  30th,  and  October  Ist  and  2d,  A.  D.  1868. 


The  last  annual  fair  was  held  on  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  Institute  on  the  1st, 
2d  and  3d  days  of  September,  1868.  The  attendance  and  display  were  not  as  large  as 
they  would  have  been,  it  is  presumed,  if  the  fair  had  been  held  two  weeks  later. 

There  was  no  competition  on  crops,  or  improvements  in  agriculture. 

The  Institute  held  six  meetings,  dnring  the  year,  for  the  transaction  of  the  necessary 
business  of  the  association.  The  number  of  members  is  225.  The  prospects  of  the  In- 
stitute are  encouraging. 

The  pricipal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  corn,  oats,  potatoes  and  hay*  The 
average  of  wheat  was  about  10  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  was  of  like  quality  as  in  1867. 
Com  averaged  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  was  not  as  good  as  last  year.  Oats 
averaged  about  30  bushels  to  the  acre ;  the  crop  was  better  than  has  been  raised  in  the 
eounty  for  a  number  of  years.  The  crop  of  potatoes  was  a  poor  one ;  drouth  and  bugs 
injured  early  in  the  season.  All  the  potatoes  were  made  after  the  bugs  left  the  vines. 
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The  hay  woald  not  average  more  than  one  and  a  half  tons  to  the  acre ;  the  crop  was  a 
fair  one,  and  was  well  cored. 

The  season  was  favorable,  excepting  the  drouth  and  early  frost,  which  affected  some 
parts  of  the  connty  more  than  others.  The  grasshoppers  did  great  damage  in  different 
sections  of  the  connty. 

Agricnltore  has  improved  to  a  very  flattering  extent  in  the  connty,  and  is  making 
steady  and  permanent  advancement. 


Onr  nineteenth  annual  fair  was  held,  in  Akron,  on  September  29th  and  30th,  and 
October  1st  and  2d,  and  although  the  weather  was  not  what  could  have  been  wished, 
yet  there  was  a  large  gathering  of  people,  and  a  fine  exhibition  of  every  thing  that  goes 
toward  making  a  good  county  fair. 

The  prospects  of  the  Society  are  very  flattering  indeed.  The  number  of  members  is 


The  Fair. — On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  two  entry  and  **  get  ready"  days,  every- 
thing betokened  one  of  the  most  successfiil  fairs  ever  before  held  in  Summit  county, 
there  being  a  larger  number  of  entries  made  in  almost  every  department,  and  a  better 
general  preparation  made  for  display  than  at  any  former  fair  for  many  years.  The  at- 
tendance on  Wednesday  was  very  fair  indeed  for  the  second  day;  but  Thursday,  which 
should  have  been,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  great  day  of  the  fair,  opened  up  stormy  and 
disagreeable  in  the  extreme,  and  though  it  partially  cleared  away  about  nine  o'clock, 
the  weather  continued  lowery  and  threatening  throughout  the  entire  day,  keeping 
thousands  away  who  otherwise  would  have  been  present.  As  it  was,  however,  there 
was,  in  reality,  a  large  crowd  of  people  in  attendance,  and  the  pecuniary  results  were 
very  satisfactory  to  the  officers,  indeed. 

It  will  be  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  give  anything  like  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
articles  on  exhibition,  almost  every  department  being  full.  Floral  Hall  was  very  taste- 
fully fitted  up  indeed,  being  adorned  with  evergreens,  flowers,  pictures,  etc.,  and  hung 
with  appropriate  mottoes.  The  main  hall  was  well  filled  with  field  and  garden  vege- 
tables, grain,  dairy  products  and  fruits,  such  as  apples,  pears,  peaches  and  grapes, 
canned  and  preserved  fruits,  syrups,  wines,  etc.,  domestic  manufactures  and  cookery; 
millinery  and  fancy  needle  work;  mechanical  products  and  merchandise;  sewing  and 
knitting  machines,  all  in  full  operation ;  the  wings  being  filled  upon  the  one  side  by  a 
large  variety  of  potted  plants  and  flowers  from  the  Cemetery  Qreen  House,  under  the 
charge  of  Mrs.  Evans  and  Superintendent  Wills,  and  the  other  with  choice  paintings 
from  the  studio  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Boss,  and  musical  instruments  from  the  rooms  of  Messrs. 
Scott  and  Straub;  of  this  city. 

Upon  the  outside  of  the  hall,  in  addition  to  the  unusually  fine  display  of  agricultural 
machinery  from  the  Buckeye  and  Excelsior  Works,  there  was  a  very  large  show  of  plows, 
both  from  the  old  works  of  A.  Chapin  Son,  and  the  new  works  of  Mr.  A.  Rice,  besides 
an  almost  innumerable  number  of  washing  machines,  fodder  cutters,  hay  lifters,  spring 
bed  bottoms,  self-acting  gates,  etc.,  etc.,  while  both  the  Akron  Stove  Company,  Wet- 
more,  Baldwin  &.  Paige,  and  the  new  Stove  Works  of  Messrs.  Taplan,  Rice  &  Co.,  were 
fully  represented  by  some  of  their  choicest  wares  and  latest  inventions. 

In  the  stock  line  there  never  was  so  fine  a  display  upon  the  grounds,  both  in  horses, 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine.   We  cannot  particularize,  but  refer  the  reader  to  the  premium 
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awards,  wlioh  were  published,  for  the  details  in  regard  thereto,  as  well  as  in  reference 
to  the  triamphs  of  the  ring  under  the  liberal  purses  offered  by  the  Society. 

On  Friday  the  morning  again  opened  cloudy  and  drizzly,  lasting  a  good  share  of  the 
forenoon ;  notwithstanding  which  there  was  nearly  as  large  an  attendance  as  upon  the 
day  previous.  The  ordinary  business  of  the  fair  was  proceeded  with,  according  to  pro- 
gramme, until  one  o'clock  P.  m.,  when,  pursuant  to  notice,  after  a  few  explanatory  re- 
marks by  President  Alexander,  Ex-Gov.  Tod  was  introduced  to  the  audience,  and  spoke 
for  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  balance  of  the  afternoon  w^as  devoted  to  the  trial  of  speed  and  the  sports  of  the 
ring,  and  the  fair  closed  without  a  single  accident  or  disturbance  of  any  kind,  and  with 
the  general  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  weather,  it  had  been  one  of 
the  pleasantest  and  most  satisfactory  fairs  ever  held  in  this  county. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  FARMS. 

J.  Park  Alexander,  Prest.  Summit  Co,  Ag.  Society : 

In  presenting  our  report  upon  the  farms  entered  for  premiums,  we  wish  to  remind 
you,  and  the  Society  which  you  represent,  of  the  instructions  under  which  we  were  re- 
quired to  make  our  decision  and  report.  To  quote  the  language  of  these  instructions, 
"  They  did  not  intend  the  above  as  prizes  on  the  best  farm  actually  to  be  found  at  the 
present  time  in  our  county,  but  the  best  farm,  all  things  considered,  taking  into  account 
the  natural  condition  of  the  soil ;  or,  from  another  view,  it  is  a  prize  offered  to  the  per- 
son having  accomplished  the  most  in  the  way  of  improving  his  farm  from  the  condition 
in  which  nature  gave  it  to  him.  It  is  expected  the  cemmittee  will  write  out  an  ex- 
tended report,  fnlly  and  freely  comihending  merit,  and  as  fully  and  freely  criticising 
and  pointing  out  the  demerits  of  each  and  all  the  farms  examined.*' 

The  points  to  which  our  attention  was  especially  called  were,  "  1st,  The  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil.  Present  condition  of  the  soil.  3d,  Manner  of  cultivation.  4th, 
Present  condition  of  crops.  5th,  The  condition  of  fixtures,  such  as  buildings  and 
fences.  6th,  The  condition  and  kind  of  farm  implements.  7th,  the  number  of  acres  in 
cultivation,  in  pasturage,  in  meadow,  in  woodland.  8th,  The  approximate  cost  of  farm 
buildings.  9th,  Accessibility,  in  arrangement  of  fields,  woodland  and  water.  10th,  The 
amount  of  cash  sales  from  crops  raised  in  1867.  Also,  the  amount  of  stock  grazed  or 
wintered,  or  either,  and  the  cash  value  thereof." 

The  difficulty  of  so  estimating  and  combining  all  these  elements,  in  our  general  judg- 
ment of  the  farms  presented,  as  to  do  injustice  to  neither  of  them  in  any  particular, 
must  be  obvious  to  every  one.  It  will  not  surprise  us  if  good  judges  dissent  from  our 
opinion. 

The  farms  examined  were  three,  viz.:  That  of  Joseph  Babb,  of  Portage,  the  farm  of 
James  Hi^mmond,  of  Copley,  and  that  of  Geo.  Kirk,  of  Bath.  In  respect  to  the  excel- 
lent and  wdU-managed  farm  of  Mr.  Babb,  it  is  due  to  him  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that, 
for  reasons  which  will  be  given  in  another  place,  there  were  deficiencies  in  his  farm 
which  excluded  it  from  fair  competition  with  the  others. 

''All  things  considered,"  therefore,  we  award  the  first  premium  to  Jas.  Hammond,  of 
Copley,  and  the  second  to  Qeo.  Kirk,  of  Bath.  Upon  all  these  farms  the  committee  re- 
ipret  a  too  common  want  of  farm  management  generally,  viz.:  a  full  and  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  several  products  of  the  farm,  showing  their  actual  cost  and  market  value. 
The  son  of  Mr.  Hammond  had  very  commendably  undertaken  such  an  account,  and 
with  all  of  the  most  important  crops  had*charged  and  credited  to  each  the  expenditures 
upon  them  and  the  avails  received.  From  these  exact  figures,  in  black  and  white,  it 
may  be  interesting  and  profitable  to  the  farmers  of  Summit  county  to  note  some  ex- 
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timoto.  Probably  a  majority  of  the  farmers  of  the  ooanty  woald  be  "wholly  nnable  to 
say,  except  as  mere  gnesseSi  -what  crops  upon  their  farms  had  been  for  a  series  of  years 
remunerative,  and  what  ones  not  so. 

From  these  accounts  of  Mr.  Hammond's,  it  appears  that  in  1867,  from  23  acres  of 
wheat,  he  raised  534  bushels,  somewhat  over  23  bushels  to  the  acre.  The  whole  expense 
of  the  crop  was  $166.  It  was  sold  for  $1,201.50.  From  14  acres  of  barley  he  had  275 
bushels,  at  a  cost  of  (1.00  for  seed  and  cultivation,  &c.  The  same  was  sold  at  (1.00 
per'bnshel,  leaving  nearly  (200  profit  from  the  14  acres.  From  8  acres  of  oats  he  had 
S40  bushels,  costing  (48.20.  The  market  value  of  the  same,  though  none  were  sold,  all 
being  fed  upon  the  farm,  was  ( 144.  Upon  28  acres  of  com,  he  had  2,020  bushels  of  ears, 
costing  about  (200,  and  worth  (1,212.  From  40  acres  of  timothy  and  clover,  he  had 
75  tons  of  hay.  He  kept  14  pows,  15  steers,  8  horses  and  colts,  13  hogs  and  170  sheep. 
The  sales  of  chickens  and  eggs  were  about  (75.  He  had  about  300  loads  of  manure, 
and  also  used  about  one-half  ton  of  plaster.  His  sales  from  cattle  and  wood  were 
(1,610.  The  whole  income  of  his  farm  of  245  acres,  as  nearly  as  could  be  estimated, 
was  about  |4,000. 

Upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Babb,  of  271  acres,  there  are  11  acres  of  fruit  trees,  peaches, 
cherries  and  apples  of  the  best  varieties,  and  generally  in  good  condition,  38  acres  of 
oats,  15  acres  of  wheat,  30  acres  of  clover,  20  acres  of  barley,  20  acres  of  com  and  29 
acres  of  grass.  Ten  horses  and  colts  were  kept,  23  cows,  about  15  young  cattle,  60 
sheep  and  5  hogs.  He  sold,  last  year,  about  (1,100  worth  of  cattle ;  of  chickens  and 
eggs  about  $150.  The  whole  income  of  the  farm  for  1864  was  about  (4,000. 

Upon  Mr.  Kirk's  farm  of  167  acres,  were  4  acres  of  wheat,  producing,  as  was  supposed, 
about  80  bushels;  7  acres  of  oats,  300  bushels;  4  acres  of  rye;  10  acres  of  com,  600 
bushels  ears ;  25  acres  of  grass,  45  tons;  H  acres  of  potatoes ;  8  cows,  6  young  cattle,  2 
horses,  3  colts,  58  sheep  and  9  hogs.  The  avails  of  the  farm  in  the  whole,  or  of  partic- 
ular crops,  could  not  very  well  be  obtained,  as  no  accoants  had  been  kept.  The  form 
is  much  smaller  and  less  productive  in  the  aggregate  than  either  of  the  others,  but 
taking  into  account  the  naturally  harder  soil  to  be  subdued  than  either  of  the  other 
farms,  the  fences  and  buildings  and  farm  implements  which  had  been  put  upon  the 
farm,  and  the  present  condition  of  them,  and  of  the  crops,  as  indicating  the  energy  and 
skill  and  success  of  his  management,  the  second  premium  was  awarded  to  him. 

Owing  to  plans  unsettled  till  quite  lately,  in  regard  to  the  mnning  of  a  road  through 
Mr.  Babb's  farm,  he  had  neglected  attention  to  his  fences,  and  the  best  shaping  of  his 
fields.  His  fences  were  not  generally  so  good  as  those  upon  the  other  farms,  and  were 
in  places  disfigured  by  clumps  of  brambles  and  weeds.  He  is  now  at  work  upon  the 
foundation  of  a  house,  which.  Judging  what  we  could  see  and  understand  of  his  plan^, 
is  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  farm  houses  of  the  county,  abundantly  supplied  with  the 
purest  spring  water,  issuing  from  under  the  foundation  of  his  house,  and  capable  of 
being  carried  to  every  part  of  it.  His  buildings,  however,  now  upon  the  farm,  with 
the  exception  of  one  good  barn,  are  poor,  and  on  account  of  his  building  arrangements, 
at  present  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  His  farm  implements,  though  of  approved 
kinds,  and  in  good  variety,  were  in  bad  condition,  from  want  of  proper  protection  from 
the  weather.  Upon  the  other  two  farms  the  machinery,  as  well  as  the  buildings,  were 
all  good,  and  well  cared  for.  For  these  reasons,  as  suggested  above,  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Babb,  though  very  productive  and  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  was  not  in  proper  or- 
der to  enter  fairly  into  competition  with  the  other  two  for  prizes  upon  the  terms  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  Hammond's  farm  was  not  only  well  fenced,  but  also  furnished  throughout  with 
well  made  gates,  mostly  hung  between  stone  posts,  and  all  so  arranged  as  to  give 
easy  access  to  each  and  every  part  of  the  farm.  The  other  farms  were  deficient  in  their 
arrangements,  and  in  the  conveniences  of  gates ;  upon  Mr.  Babb's  not  even  bars  with  a 
single  exception  were  seen  by  the  committee.  Mr.  Hammond  seemed  to  the  committee 
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to  be  more  systematic  in  his  farming  than  the  other,  and  to  carry  ont  more  thoroughly 
a  system  of  rotation  of  crops.  Upon  the  other  farms  the  crops  in  rotation  were  gen- 
erally the  same,  bat  the  rotation  not  so  rigidly  adhered  to.  The  crops  in  rotation  were 
generally  clover,  corn,  oats  or  barley,  wheat,  the  manure  to  be  put  in  with  the  wheat. 

The  arrangements  upon  the  farm  of  Mr.  Hammond  for  saying  and  composting  manure 
were  very  good ;  in  the  other  two  very  bad,  most  of  the  very  best  part  of  the  manure 
being  washed  away  by  the  rains.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  yard  of  Mr.  Babb. 
All  these  farms  showed  clearly  enough  the  yalue  of  clover  as  a  means  of  keeping  up 
the  fertility  of  the  land.  The  best  piece  of  com,  which  was  upon  Mr.  Hammond's 
farm,  was  upon  clover  sod,  with  no  manure  except  a  little  plaster  and  ashes  in  each 
hill ;  only  one  crop  of  clover  having  been  cut,  the  second  growth  plowed  under.  The 
crops  upon  Mr.  Hammond's  farm  were  remarkably  even  throughout,  and  free  from 
weeds  and  wild  grasses.  Particular  crops  upon  the  other  farms  were  better  than  often 
found.  Mr.  Babb's  oats  and  Mr.  Kirk's  oats  were  superior.  The  farms  are  all  well 
watered,  all  suitably  proportioned  in  regard  to  tillage,  pasturage  and  woodland,  Mr. 
Babb's  timber  being  much  more  abundant  and  fine.  The  farms  of  Messrs.  Hammond 
and  Kirk  are  well  famished  with  shops,  tools  and  benches  for  mechanical  repair,  and 
as  a  school  of  ingenuity  for  the  boys. 

The  gardens,  though  good  as  the  most,  and  better  than  many  of  farmers'  gardens, 
were  not  in  keeping  with  the  farms.  Farmers,  in  the  absorbing  regard  for  the  large 
fields,  seem  to  despise  the  little  patch  called  a  garden,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  family 
are  deprived  during  the  year  of  many  of  the  luscious  fruits  and  vegetables  and  other 
healthful  influences,  both  for  mind  and  heart,  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  well  kept 
but  circumscribed  gardens  of  their  neighbors  of  the  town.  There  is  a  large  scope  for 
improvement  in  this  respect  among  the  farmers  of  our  county  generally.  The  farm 
must  be  made  productive  and  profitable  as  a  farm.  Nor  while  the  farmer  is  straggling 
with  debt  can  he  spate  much  for  adornment  and  luxury.  But  when  that  straggle  is 
past,  and  in  a  measure  from  the  beginning,  nowhere  should  the  productiveness  and 
profit  of  a  farm  show,  itself  more  clearly  than  in  the  comfort  and  elegance  of  the  home 
of  the  farmer,  in  the  well-kept  house  and  surroundings  thereof,  and  in  the  intelli- 
gence and  high  moral  culture  of  the  household. 

The  committee  had  very  saiisfying  evidence  of  good  housekeeping,  and  of  skill  in  the 
culinary  art,  in  these  households,  and  have  abundant  reasons  to  believe  that  the  re- 
markable success  of  all  these  farmers,  for  they  have  all  made  farmiug  profitable,  has 
been  in  no  slight  measure  due  to  the  helpful  co-operation  of  their  wives  and  children. 


This  county  held  its  annual  fair  on  the  Society's  grounds  near  Canal  Dover,  September 
30th  and  October  1st  and  2d.  The  weather  was  fine  and  the  attendance  large. 

The  whole  number  of  entries  was  788.  The  entire  membership  is  812.  The  total  re- 
ceipts were  (2,189.90.  The  Society  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  small  balance  on  hand 
with  which  to  commence  making  improvements  in  our  fair  grounds. 

The  entries  were  respectable  in  nearly  every  class,  horses— 138  entries— taking  the 
lead.  There  were  only  6  entries  of  swine,  and  9  of  poultry.  Of  sheep  there  was  a  fine 
display,  the  long-wooled  coming  in  for  a  share.  The  show  of  cattle  was  creditable.  In 
the  vegetable  department  there  was  a  very  fine  display,  in  spite  of  the  grasshoppers 
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and  potato  Ibag.  The  entries  were  88.  The  exhibition  of  frait  was  decidedly  good— 
the  entries  67 — bnt  not  qnite  so  attractive  as  last  year.  The  season  was  not  so  favor- 
able to  the  production  of  fine  specimens  of  fmit,  bnt  it  was  emphaticaUy  favorable  to 
the  production  of  insects— oar  orchards  prodnced  enough  for  home  consumption  and  a 
small  quantity  for  export. 

Fast  horses  are  considered  by  "fast"  members  to  be  indispeusable  to  the  success  of  our 
fair,  and  it  is  but  just  to  add  they  still  constitute  an  attractive  feature;  but  whether 
that  attraction  is  conducive  to  a  real  improvement  in  our  character  as  farmers,  is  here 
a  mooted  question.  The  horse  interest  is  demonstrative,  restless,  exacting,  tenacious, 
opinionated.  It  is  not  so  in  regard  to  other  farm  animals. 

No  entries  in  field  crops.  The  exhibition  in  the  mechanical  department,  though 
good,  was  hardly  up  to  last  year  in  variety  and  excellence.  In  farm  implements  the 
entries  were  28.  We  shall  never  feel  that  the  work  of  improvement  is  progressing 
aright  until  the  mechanics  and  manufacturers  manifest  a^  deep  an  interest  in  exhibit- 
ing the  products  of  their  labor  as  the  farmers  do  of  theirs. 

Of  field  crops  it  may  be  said,  corn  was  considerably  below  a  fair  average.  Hay  only 
a  medium  crop,  but  saved  in  excellent  condition.  Wheat  a  heavy  crop.  Oats  short — 
the  dry,  hot  weather  and  the  grasshoppers  affecting  the  crop  seriously.  Buckwheat 
qnite  light.  Potatoes  nearly  destroyed  by  the  potato  bug,  though  the  September  rains 
made  a  small  crop~-not  well  ripened— very  little  appearance  of  rot.  Barley  good.  The 
crop  of  clover  seed  nearly  a  total  failure.  Sorghum  diminishing  in  culture,  bnt  the 
high  price  of  sweets  promises  to  demand  for  it  more  attention  hereafter— and  it  de- 
serves it. 

We  have  not  yet  a  well-organized  farmers'  club  in  each  school  district  in  the  county, 
though  we  know  we  ought  to  have,  in  order  to  keep  us  awake ;  but  here,  as  in  many 
other  sections  of  fertile  Ohio,  we  get  really  awake  only  once  a  yeaiv-during  the  time 
of  our  fairs.  We  need  the  weekly  meetings  of  these  clubs,  especially  in  the  winter 
season,  to  keep  us  awake  to  the  imi>ortance  of  improvement  in  cultivating  our  field 
crops,  as  also  of  the  best  manner  of  improving  our  farm  stock.  Ought  not  the  State 
Board  to  require  each  county  society  to  maintain  a  farmers'  club  three  months  each 
yearl 

Our  many  successful  efforts  have  settled  the  matter  that  we  can  get  up  a  good  fair — 
a  very  respectable  show  of  the  products  of  the  farm,  the  garden  and  the  mechanic's 
shop — ^for  we  never  have  a  failure,  and  when  the  weather  is  favorable  we  invariably 
make  it  a  financial  success.  Of  course  we  call  in  the  assistance  of  the  "  decorative 
sex,"  for  it  is  here  conceded  these  have  rights  at  our  fairs,  which  we  are  bound  to  re- 
spect, whether  they  have  rights  at  the  ballot-box  or  not. 

An  attempt  was  made  at  procuring  the  amount  of  exports  of  the  leading  products  of 
the  county — wheat,  com,  oats,  wool,  fmiti  pork,  live  stock,  butter,  eggs,  iron,  salt  and 
coal;  but  detailed  statements  from  our  railroad  men  and  produce  and  stock  dealers 
could  not  be  obtained  in  time  for  this  report.  We  hope  for  better  success  in  this  im- 
portant matter  hereafter  There  is,  however,  one  article  of  export,  new  to  this  locality, 
which  may  be  mentioned,  to-wit,  sheep  pelts,  32,000  of  which  were  exported  this  year. 
Comment  on  this  XK)int  is  needless. 


The  premium  on  best  acre  of  corn  was  awarded  to  Charles  McMullen ;  on  which  acre 
of  ground  he  raised  one  hundred  and  four  bushels  of  com.  No  other  competitors. 

The  Society  during  the  past  year  has  been  doing  a  good  work  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ments. They  have  put  up  a  new  Floral  Hall  and  a  large  number  of  stalls,  which,  to- 
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gether  with  the  elargod  grounds  and  trotting  ring,  have  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  commanity  in  its  snccess  and  advancement.  There  are  at  present  five  handred 
and  eighteen  members,  and  the  fdtare  prospeats  for  usefulness  and  progress  are  highly 
gratifying.  The  success  of  the  Society  during  the  past  year  has  been  unprecedented, 
exceeding  the  expectations  of  all  its  friends  and  patrons.  It  has  been  such  as  to 
almost  clear  itself  of  debt,  which  it  is  hoped  it  may  be  able  to  do  in  another  year,  with 
a  surplus. 

The  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  are  wheat,  oats,  rye,  com,  sorghum,  flax, 
barley  and  potatoes. 

Amount  raised.  Average  per  acre. 

Wheat  about  92,162  bushels   about  10  bushels. 

Oats   "     168.252      "    "  28 

Eye   "       C,000      "    "  10 

Com   "  1,229,203      "    "  35 

Sorghum   "      12,000  gallons    200  gallons. 

Flax   "       3,674  bushels   "      5  bushels. 

Barley   2,900      "    "     10  ** 

Potatoes   "      16,000      *'    "  40 

The  past  season  has  been  very  favorable  for  vegetable  growth;  during  summer 
months  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry,  and  an  abundant  supply  of  rain  to  promote  rapid 
growth.  The  heat  in  July  was  almost  intolerable ;  without  any  serious  results,  how- 
ever; very  favorable  for  rapid  growth  of  corn.  Insects  gave  us  very  little  trouble 
this  season.  Locusts  did  very  little  harm.  Grasshoppers  eat  com  in  some  sections — 
not,  however,  to  its  particular  damage 

The  county  is  being  extensively  drained  by  the  use  of  drain  tile  and  the  opening  of 
large  ditches,  three  of  which  have  been  opened  or  are  being  opened  during  the  past 
year,  making  in  the  aggregate  about  fifteen  miles  of  ditch,  which  will  greatly  increase 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil. 


VAN  WERT  COUNTY. 

The  eleventh  annual  fair  of  the  Van  Wert  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held 
October  7tb,  6th  and  9th,  1868.  The  weather  being  very  unfavorable,  the  fair  was  a 
fiEtilnre  pecuniarily.  In  some  of  the  departments  the  exhibition  was  good.  Vegetables 
and  fraits  were  well  represented,  for  which  our  county  is  famed.  In  the  stock  and 
mechanical  departments  the  show  was  meager.  Our  Society  has  nine  acres  of  land, 
well  fenced,  with  a  good  hall  and  good  trotting  track,  one-third  of  a  mile,  joining  our 
town  corporation. 

There  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  growing  interest  manifested  by  the  citizens  of  our  county 
in  agriculture,  yet  not  to  the  extent  that  its  importance  demands,  and  it  will  require 
time  to  develop  the  perfection  attained  In  the  older  and  more  densely  populated  coun- 
ties. There  is  a  general  interest  in  our  county  in  draining  our  lands ;  more  real  im- 
provement in  this  regard  than  in  any  other.  There  is  much  of  our  land  that  is  abso- 
lutely worthless  for  farming  purpeses  without  draining,  which  our  citizens  are  learning 
is  our  most  valuable  land  when  drained. 

Our  county  is  level  and  heavily  timbered.  Our  most  reliable  resource  is  lumbering, 
and  this  will  last  for  many  years  to  come. 

Our  principal  crops  are  wheat,  com,  hay,  oats  and  flax ;  also  vegetables  and  fruits. 
Wheat,  the  best  crop  harvested  for  several  years ;  probable  average  per  acre,  10  bush- 
els ;  quality  good.  Com  a  small  crop ;  probable  average  per  acre,  25  bushels ;  quality- 
deficient.  Hay  crop  good ;  say  one-half  ton  per  acre.   Oats  a  fair  crop ;  say  25  bushels 
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per  acre.  Flax  a  small  crop ;  say  6  bushels  per  acre.  Potatoes  a  fair  crop  and  sonnd— 
the  first  for  several  years.  Other  vegetables  and  esculents  good.  Fmlts  a  small  crop. 

The  past  season  was  unfavorable  for  the  farming  interest  in  this  regi«n.  The  spring 
was  cold  and  wet,  and  early  summer  dry,  keeping  crops  back,  and  consequently  there 
was  much  of  the  com  crop  that  did  not  mature.  The  latter  part  of  the  season  being 
favorable,  the  fall  crop  was  planted  in  good  season  and  good  order,  and  never  promised 
better  than  at  the  present. 


The  eighteenth  annual  fair  of  the  Warren  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  at 
Lebanon,  Warren  county,  Ohio,  Sept.  16, 17  and  18, 1868. 

The  first  day  was  principally  occupied  in  arranging  the  products  and  articles  in  the 
hall,  preparatory  to  a  full  exhibition  of  the  same  on  the  two  following  days.  The 
weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  attendance  large. 

The  display  of  stock  was  not  quite  so  large  as  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  Board 
reducing  the  amount  of  premiums  formerly  offered  on  horses,  &c.,  but  the  display  was 
quite  good,  there  being  some  very  fine  horses  on  exhibition.  The  exhibition  of  vegeta- 
bles was  large  and  of  fine  quality,  and  elicited  much  admiration  from  the  visitors. 

Agricultural  implements  of  different  kinds  were  shown  in  greater  number  than  at 
any  fair  heretofore,  the  reason  being  that  the  Board  had  increased  the  list  of  premiums 
over  former  years.  The  specimen  of  grain  was  quite  large,  and  of  very  fair  quality 
The  most  attractive  feature  of  the  fair  was  floral  hall,  which  was  filled  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  all  such  articles  that  go  to  make  up  a  good  and  interesting  fair.  The  fruit 
tables  were  laden  with  nice  fruit  of  the  vineyard  and  orchard,  which,  indeed,  was  a 
very  fine  display  in  quality,  beauty  and  size,  and  general  attractiveness  of  the  same. 

Taking  every  thing  into  consideration,  our  fair  was  the  most  successful  and  satisfac- 
tory of  any  one  ever  held  on  the  grounds.  The  receipts  were  large,  being  about 
$3,1CO.OO.  The  expenditures  were  also  large,  leaving  only  a  balance  of  about  (18  in 
the  treasury,  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  of  having  to  rebuild  a  fence  around  the 
entire  grounds  during  the  past  year. 

We  had  no  competition  on  field  crops.  The  principal  crops  raised  are  wheat,  com, 
barley,  oats  and  potatoes,  and  some  sorghum.  Wheat  yields  seventeen  bushels  to  the 
acre,  com  forty-five  bushels,  barley  twenty-five  bushels,  oats  thirty-five  bushels,  hay 
two  tons,  potatoes  seventy-five  bushels. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  present  year  was  held  on  the  28th  day  of  November^ 
1868.    Our  old  President,  Mr.  Jno.  H.  Evans,  declined  a  re-election. 

The  number  of  entries  at  our  last  fair  were  825,  and  oar  membership  now  numbers 
1,440.  The  future  prospect  of  our  society  is  oncoaraging.  We  own,  in  fee  simple, 
thirty  acres  of  beautiful  grounds,  on  the  hill  over-looking  town,  (worth  to-day  at  least 
$300  per  acre),  together  with  all  necessary  buildings,  and  sufficient  number  of  good 
stalls  and  sheds,  which  are  all  paid  for,  and  the  only  debt  over  the  Society  is  about 
$1,400,  for  fence,  &c.,  which  we  think  can  be  paid  inside  of  two  years. 

Our  county,  the  past  season,  was  overloaded  with  fine  peaches  and  blackberries. 
There  were  thousands  of  bushels — and  they  were  of  fine  quality — and  were  shipped  to 
almost  every  point  in  the  eastern  and  northern  market.  Old  Warren  cannot  be  ex- 
celled for  her  fine  peaches  and  berries.  The  grape  is  also  attracting  much  attention, 
and  some  very  fine  wine  is  manufactured  in  our  county. 

There  has  also  been  a  Horticultural  Society  formed  here  within  the  past  year,  which 
is  attracting  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  attention. 


WARREN  COUNTY. 
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The  wheat  crop  has  been  8o  near  a  failure  in  this  neighborhood  for  several  years, 
that  the  farmers  have  almost  become  discouraged.  There  was  a  greater  quantity  of 
land  sown  last  year,  perhaps,  than  the  previous  year ;  but  the  yield  is  not  so  mnch  as 
last  year.  And  as  to  quality  it  is  far  inferior  to  last  year's  crop.  As  regards  com,  I  can 
not  speak  very  definitely.  We  had  a  very  wet,  late  spring,  but  still  I  believe  there  was 
mnch  more  planted  this  year  than  usual.  But  much  of  it  was  planted  so  late  that  it 
can  never  make  good  corn.  Still  we  hope  to  have  enough  for  all  our  wants,  and,  per- 
haps, a  little  to  spare.  Strawberries  and  raspberries  were  a  partial  failure,  but  there 
was  an  abundance  of  blackberries.  The  peach  crop  was  the  largest  that  we  have  had 
for  several  years.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  qualify  this  remark  a  litde.  The  budded 
varieties  were  unusually  full,  while  the  common  varieties  were  almost  a  total  failure. 
Last  year  it  was  just  the  reverse.  The  common  trees  were  loaded  down,  while  the 
budded  trees  were  almost  destitute  of  fruit.  In  view  of  these  facts  would  it  not  be 
well  for  farmers  setting  out  young  orchards,  to  plant  both  the  common  and  the  budded 
varieties'?  The  curculio  has  destroyed  the  plums  this  season,  without  any  ]:egard  to 
qnality  or  kind.  Heretofore  their  ravages  have  been  confined  to  the  finer  varieties, 
T^hile  the  damson  were  left  by  them  unmolested.  Trees  which,  last  year,  were  bend- 
ing down  with  the  fine  blue  fruit,  are  standing  this  season  without  a  single  plum.  As 
for  apples,  we  remember  them  only  as  things  which  have  been  in  the  past  Here  and 
there  may  be  found  a  few  knotty  specimens  of  Maiden's  Blush  or  Rambo,  but  so  few 
and  so  poor  that  we  do  not  feel  like  calling  theza  apples,  when  compared  with  the  fine 
fruit  of  previous  years. 


The  seventeenth  annual  fetir  of  the  Washington  County  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Association  was  held  on  the  Society's  grounds  on  the  7th  and  8th  of  October,  1868. 
Owing  to  the  low  state  of  the  Society's  finances,  and  the  small  amount  offered  for  pre- 
miums, the  managers  did  not  expect "  Old  Washington"  would  come  up  to  the  standard. 
Bains  on  the  6th,  and  cloudy,  with  chilly  northern  winds,  on  the  7th.  Managers  began 
to  fear  their  efforts  were  of  no  avail.  At  II  a.  m.  the  sun  began  to  shine,  and  masses  of 
people  were  seen  crowding  to  the  fair  grounds.  The  number  of  entries  was  453. 

The  Society  is  largely  in  debt,  never  having  recovered  from  the  damage  to  onr 
grounds  by  troops — having  been  used  during  the  war  as  a  camp  for  organizing  regi- 
ments. Number  of  members,  194. 

Owing  to  untimely  rains  and  drouth,  the  crops  are  small. 


The  Wayne  County  Agricultural  Society  held  its  nineteenth  annual  fair  in  Wooster, 
September  30th  and  October  Ist  and  2d,  1868.  We  have  a  membership  this  year  of  338 
— a  decrease  from  last  year  of  103.  Number  of  entries  over  1,200,  an  increase  of  over 
too  from  last  year.  The  receipts  will  leave  ns  a  balance  in  the  treasury  after  paying 
all  indebtedness. 

There  had  been,  during  the  summer  and  fall,  an  increased  interest  manifested  by  the 
citizens  of  the  county  in  the  affairs  of  the  Society,  which  would,  but  for  bad  weather, 
have  resulted  in  our  having  had  the  best  and  most  profitable  exhibition  ever  held  in 
the  county.  As  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  four  years,  the  first  day  was  rainy  and 
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stormy.  The  second  and  last  days  were  very  unpleasant.  Considering  the*iDclement 
-weather,  we  claim  we  have  done  well,  and  that  our  fair  was  a  success;  but  with  good 
weather  we  could  have  done  a  great  deal  better. 

The  display  of  cattle  was  larger  and  better  than  for  several  years,  including  Dur- 
hams,  Devons,  superior  natives,  and  fine  specimens  of  the  celebrated  imported  Holstein 
or  Dutch  cattle,  which  were  introduced  into  this  county  last  year,  by  a  stock  company 
composed  of  some  of  our  most  enterprising  farmers. 

The  other  departments  were  quite  well  represented,  as  the  number  of  entries  show — 
some,  however,  makiqg  up  in  quality  where  they  lacked  in  numbers  or  quantity. 

The  wheat  crop  of  1668  will  average  20  bushels  to  the  acre.  Rye  and  oats  about  an 
average.  The  com  crop  was  an  extra  large  one ;  in  several  cases  150  bushels  of  ears 
were  husked  from  an  acre  of  upland.  Bottom  corn  yielded  more  than  200  bushels  of 
ears  to  the  acre  in  quite  a  number  of  instances. 


WILLIAMS  COUNTY. 

The  twelfth  annual  fair  of  the  Williams  County  Agricultural  Society  was  held  on  the 
fair  grounds,  as  appointed,  on  the  29th  and  30th  of  September  and  1st  of  October,  1868. 
The  first  day  of  the  fair  was  a  mild,  pleasant  day,  which  brought  out  the  largest  crowd 
of  people  that  had  ever  attended  the  fair  en  the  first  day.  Everything  looked  prosper- 
ous; 925  entries  were  made.  But  the  two  succeeding  days  were  quite  the  reverse;  it 
rained  both  days,  so  as  to  stop,  in  a  great  measure,  the  attendance  that  would  have 
been  if  the  weather  had  been  propitious.  But,  withal,  we  have  no  reason  to  feel  dis- 
couraged. Although  we  did  not  make  enough  money  to  defray  all  expenses^  the  spirit 
that  was  shown  by  exhibitors  was  plain  proof  that  our  fairs  are  progressive.  The  in- 
terest manifested  was  very  general  as  a  living,  working  institution,  and  had  the  weather 
been  favorable  we  should  have  had  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

The  products  of  agriculture  in  this  county  the  past  year  were  very  good  and  highly 
remunerative.  Wheat  was  the  best  crop  we  have  had  for  several  years ;  the  number  of 
acres  I  cannot  give;  the  yield  was  from  8  to  30  bushels  per  acre.  I  think  the  general 
average  about  15  bushels  per  acre.  Com  and  oats  good  in  quality  and  yield.  Hay  not 
as  great  in  quantity  as  formerly,  owing  to  a  dry  spell  in  June  that  cut  it  short.  Pota- 
toes a  fair  yield.  Flax,  a  large  amount  sown  for  the  seed ;  the  yield  good.  Apples  a 
small  crop,  owing  to  the  buds  being  killed  last  winter.  Peaches  the  same.  Small 
fruits  good. 

The  exhibition  of  horses  of  the  dififerent  classes  was  large  in  number  and  fine  in 
quality.  Cattle  good ;  quite  a  spirit  of  improvement  in  this  class.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen have  bought  and  brought  in  thoroughbred  animals  the  past  summer.  Sheep,  a 
good  display  in  quality  and  quantity.  Hogs,  a  marked  improvement  in  the  different 
breeds.  Sorghum  has  become  one  of  the  permanent  crops  of  the  county ;  the  amount 
I  am  not  able  to  give.  Number  of  members,  370. 

Our  county  is  comparatively  new  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  State,  but  we 
have  one  of  the  best  counties  of  land,  and  we  think  we  shall  be  prepared  in  a  short 
time  to  compete  with  any  other  county  in  the  State  for  productiveness  of  the  soil.  We 
think  there  are  few  counties  that  have  shipped  more  produce  since  July  than  we  have. 
There  are  four  railroad  stations  in  the  county.  I  will  give  the  number  of  pounds  that 
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have  been 'shipped  from  Bryan  Station,  from  Jalj  1  to  December  25.  The  report  from 
the  other  three  Btations  I  was  not  able  to  get : 


Articles  shipped.  Number  of  pounds. 

633  head  of  cattle   540,000 

1,188  sheep   216,000 

3,163  live  hogs   856.000 

I,  323  dressed  hogs   230,869 

41,873  bushels  wheat   2,512,605 

II, 272  bushels  oats   300,720 

1 ,181  bushels  corn   60,165 

Butter   66,488 

Clover  seed  ^  ■   45,250 

Flaxseed   524.481 

Pearl  ash   58,456 

Wool    78,652 


Total  of  the  twelve  articles  enumerated   5,555,386 


WYANDOT  COUNTY. 

The  Society  numbers  266  members.  The  expenses  of  last  fair  were  more  than  usually 
heavy.  The  grounds  and  buildings  were  very  much  out  of  repair,  requiring  the  expen- 
diture of  large  sums  to  put  them  in  a  condition  suitable  for  holding  the  annual  fftir. 
These  heavy  expenditures  compelled  the  Society  to  pay  only  a  per  cent,  of  premiums 
awarded.  In  the  future,  however,  we  expect  to  be  better  able  to  pay,  as  nothing 
further  will  be  necessary  in  the  way  of  repairs  to  buildings  and  grounds  for  several 
years.  As  to  crops,  would  say  that  wheat  and  com  are  the  staples  of  this  county.  The 
crops  for  the  last  year  cannot,  from  the  data  we  have,  be  estimated.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  were  more  than  usually  good. 


INDEPENDENT  SOCIETIES. 


HIGHLAND  UNION  AGBICULTURAL  'ASSOCIATION. 

Our  Society  was  organized  in  1860,  and  has  held  an  annual  fair  each  year  since.  It 
was  organized  to  accommodate  portions  of  Portage,  Geauga  and  Trumbull  counties 
that  could  be  better  accommodated  at  this  point  than  at  the  county  fairs,  and  was 
designed  in  no  way  to  interfere  with  the  county  bocieties. 

We  have  from  the  first  met  with  success  far  beyond  our  most  sanguine  expectations, 
and  it  is  believed  that  this  success  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  we  have  sought  to 
make  it  exclusively  an  Agricultural  Society.  No  swings,  shows,  or  gaming  stands  aro 
allowed  upon  the  grounds,  and  the  strictest  vigilance  has  been  exercised  to  exclude 
everything  that  had  a  tendency  to  interfere  with  the  legitimate  purpose  of  the  Society. 

The  Society  owns  seventeen  and  a  half  acres  of  land  in  the  incorporated  town  of 
Garrettsville,  well  fenced,  and  in  a  location  admirably  adapted  for  this  purpose,  with 
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large  and  commodious  buildings  which  have  been  extended  from  time  to  time  as  the 
requirements  of  the  Society  have  demanded  and  its  funds  permitted. 

We  number  370  members,  and  our  last  fair,  notwithstanding  the  very  unfavorable 
season,  has  had  no  superior  and  few  equal  exhibitions,  either  in  a  remnneratiye  point 
of  Tiew  or  in  the  number  and  quality  of  the  articles  on  exhibition.  The  entries 
amounted  to  1200.  There  was  an  unusually  small  amount  of  cattle  on  exhibition,  owing 
to  the  prevalence  of  the  cattle  epidemic  near  here. 


CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 

The  13th  annual  fair  of  the  Union  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  Twinsburgh, 
September  1st,  2d  and  3d,  1868.  It  was  held  under  the  most  discouraging  prospects, 
with  any  expectations  of  its  meeting  with  that  success  it  would  have  met  with  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  The  drouth  in  this  part  of  the  State  was  particularly 
severe,  discouraging,  as  it  must,  every  exertion  of  the  farmer  and  agriculturist.  The 
Society  congratulates  itself  in  being  able  to  say  they  reduced  their  debt  of  nine  hun- 
dred dollars  ($900)  to  eight  hundred  dollars.  There  was  as  good  a  show  of  cattle,  in 
number  and  quality,  as  was  ever  at  the  fair.  Of  the  horse  department,  there  was  a 
very  fair  representation,  in  number  and  quality.  Sheep  and  swine  are  not  generally 
very  largely  represented  here,  although  there  was  a  very  creditable  show  in  each  of 
these  departments.  The  vegetable  department  was  not  so  handsomely  represented  as 
is  nsaally  oustomary,  for  two  reasons— first,  because  the  fair  was  held  so  much  earlier 
than  usual ;  and  secondly,  the  drouth. 

There  is  a  manifest  feeling  in  this  vicinity  to  go  back  to  the  old  time-honored  mode 
of  conducting  agricultural  fairs,  and  conduct  them  upon  a  purely  agricultural  and 
mechanical  basis.  County  and  township  fairs  are  losing  all  their  worth  and  interest  to 
the  farmer,  agriculturist  and  mechanic,  by  more  attention  being  paid  to  horse  Jockey- 
ing, races,  and  many  other  things  of  this  character,  which  have  no  claims  for  attention 
j&om  the  officers  of  agricultural  societies  or  their  members.  It  diverts  the  minds  of  the 
people  from  the  original  intentions  and  objects  of  agricultural  fairs ;  and  unless  they 
can  be  brought  back  to  the  old  standard,  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  carry  them  on  any 
longer. 

This  Society  now  owns  fourteen  acres  of  land  with  suitable  buildings,  and  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  dollars,  which  the  officers  hope  in  the  coming  season  to  materially 
reduce,  if  the  season  should  prove  favorable. 
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AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  OF  BELMONT  COUNTY 


Belmont  county  was  organized  September  7th,  1801,  by  proclamation 
of  Governor  St.  Glaib,  and  was  the  ninth  county  formed  in  the  northwest 
territory.  Its  name  is  said  to  be  derived  from  two  French  words,  BeUe 
and  Monte^  signifying  a  fine  moantain.  Its  settlement  commenced  several 
years  prior  to  its  organization,  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
earliest  settled  counties  in  the  State.  There  are  many  incidents  of  a  most 
thrilling  character  connected  with  the  early  settlement  of  the  county, 
which  grew  out  of  the  pre-occupancy  of  the  territory  by  hostile  tribes  of 
Indians.  Constant  preparations  had  to  be  made  by  the  settlers  for  de- 
fense and  protection,  and  still  many  depredations  were  committed,  to  the 
great  annoyance  and  injury  of  the  pioneer  settlers.  Some  of  the  most 
deadly  encounters  occurred  with  these  hostile  tribes  before  they  were 
finally  driven  off.  A  minute  narrative  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by 
the  first  settlers,  and  their  exciting  contests  with  the  Indians,  would,  no 
doubt,  be  interesting  ,to  the  general  reader,  but  would  not  come  properly 
within  the  contemplated  limits,  or  objects,  of  a  "report  of  the  agriculture 
of  the  county." 

Belmont  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Ohio  river,  on  the  north  by 
Jefferson  and  Harrison  counties,  on  the  West  by  Guernsey,  and  on  the 
south  by  Monroe. 

The  county  contains  an  area  of  627  square  miles,  or  about  337,500  acres, 
and  is  watered  by  three  principal  streams,  to  wit :  Captina,  Wheeling, 
and  McMahon's  Creeks.  These  streains  have  each  its  origin  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  county,  and  run  parallel  with  each  other  east,  at  pretty 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  until  they  reach  the  Ohio  river.  Other 
smaller  streams  have  their  outlet  in  the  Ohio  river;  and  a  branch  of  Still- 
water, heading  in  the  northwest  part  of  the  county,  runs  northwest  until 
it  empties  into  the  Tuscarawas  river. 
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The  county  is  well  watered,  those  priDcipal  streams  affording  fine  water 
power  for  machinery,  which,  with  nameroas  smaller  streams  and  springs 
that  everywhere  aboand,  afford  an  abundance  of  good,  pure  water  for' 
stock  and  all  agricaltnral  parposes. 

Appended  see  skeleton  map  of  the  connty,  giving  the  townships,  prin- 
cipal streams,  National  pike,  railroads,  connty  seat,  and  principal  villages. 


The  uplands  of  the  county  are  generally  rolling,  and  that  portion  bor- 
dering on  the  Ohio  river  and  the  southern  row  of  townships  may  well  be 
ealtod  hilly.  The  tops  of  the  river  hills  have  an  elevation  of  about  500 
feet,  while  the  highest  lands  in  the  county  reach  an  altitude  of  near  600 
feet  above  the  Ohio  river. 
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The  entire  couuty  has  been  heavily  timbered,  and  a  good  supply  of 
timber  yet  remains;  much  of  it  on  lands  unsuijbed  for  cultivation.  The 
prevailing  kinds  of  timber,  originally,  on  the  bottom  lands  along  the  Ohio 
Tiver  and  principal  streams  were  sugar,  beach  and  white  walnut,  hickory, 
t)uckeye,  ash,  cherry,  elm  and  honey-locust,  with  a  few  oaks,  and  on  the 
lowest  part  of  these  lands  by  sycamore.  Pawpaw,  dogwood,  spioewood 
and  grape-vines  were  also  common.  On  the  uplands  black  and  red  oaks, 
white  oak,  hickory,  popular,  locust,  sugar  and  maple,  beach,  iron-wood, 
dogwood,  and,  in  some  places,  linn,  chestnut,  pin-oak,  chestnut-oak  and 
gum. 

The  bottom  lands  are  mostly  composed  of  a  rich  alluvial  deposit  of  sand 
^and  vegetable  matter  from  the  streams  and  washings  from  the  hill-sides, 
^th  a  thick  covering  originally  of  vegetable  mould.  The  soil  is  well 
^supplied  with  lime,  and  usually  of  great  thickness,  varying  in  depth  from 
eighteen  inches  to  several  feet,  and  is  based  on  a  porous  sub-stratum  of 
gravel,  coal,  sand,  clay,  and  debris  of  lime  and  sand-rock.  Much  of  this 
land  has  been  under  active  cultivation  for  the  last  sixty  years,  and  some 
of  it  for  seventy  years,  without  any  known  diminution  to  its  capacity  for 
productiveness.  The  quantity,  however,  of  these  bottom  lands,  when 
compared  with  the  uplands,  is  not  large. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  county  has  almost  invariably  a  limestone  soU. 
The  uplands  are  composed  of  lime,  clay  and  sand,  with  a  covering  for- 
merly of  vegetable  mould,  and  rest  on  clay  subsoil  mixed  with  detached 
lime  and  sand  rock. 

The  western  half  of  the  county  diflfers  but  little  in  the  character  of  its 
soil  from  the  eastern,  except  at  some  of  those  points  where  the  lands 
reach  their  highest  altitude,  which  is  about  600  feet  above  the  Ohio  river. 
In  these  localities,  embracing  an  area  of  less  than  one-seventh  of  the 
county,  the  soil  is  sandy,  mixed'  somewhat  with  clay,  but  comparatively 
free  from  lime,  with  a  subsoil  of  sand,  clay  and  shelly  sand  rock.  The 
lands  of  the  county,  though  generally  rich,  vary  much  in  their  composition 
and  productiveness. 

The  following  reconnoisance  of  the  river  hills  near  Bellaire,  made  by 
Professor  J.  Dille,  of  Newark,  in  1859,  gives  a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the 
geological  formation  of  the  county,  its  mineral  resources,  and  character 
of  its  soils. 


Dear  Sir:  In  the  short  reconnoisance  I  made  of  the  mineral  resources 
of  that  part  of  Belmont  county  which  lies  to  the  south  and  southwest  of 
Bellaire,  I  saw  enough  to  satisfy  me  that  a  country  so  rich  in  those 
elements  of  wealth  was  worthy  of  a  more  minute  and  elaborate  survey. 


Begonnoisance  Made  in  July,  1859. 
,  Esq : 
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As  only  two  days  were  devoted  to  field  investigations,  and  one  of  them 
was  so  rainy  that  onr  researches  were  accompanied  with  great  discomfort 
and  labor,  the  area  examined  was  necessarily  limited;  but,  limited  as  it 
was,  every  step  was  full  of  interest. 

Accompanying  these  notes  I  give  you  a  rough  attempt  at  a  vertical 
section  of  the  geological  formation  of  the  country  explored,  which  is  only 
an  approximation  to  the  true  superposition  of  the  strata,  for  as  no  section 
<M>uld  be  found  which  presented  a  continuous  disclosure  of  the  stratifica- 
tion from  base  to  summit  of  the  hills,  I  am  not  able  to  define  precisely 
the  relation  of  all  the  strata  indicated.  Every  stratum  in  the  accompany- 
ing section  was  found,  but  as  they  were  disclosed  at  places  somewhat 
distant  from  each  other,  and  some,  or  many  ef  them  were  covered  with 
debris  in  a  large  part  of  the  field,  I  had  to  reconstruct  the  sectiou,  or  as- 
sociate the  strata  from  the  best  observation  I  could  make.  I  proceed  to 
notice  the  minerals  of  economical  value  in  the  order  of  their  superposition : 
-  1.  The  compact  fossiliferous  sand  rock.  This  is  valuable  as  a  building 
material,  and  is  so  abundant  that  it  can  always  be  obtained  at  the  mini- 
mum price.  Portions  of  this  rock  weather  well,  and  will  be  found  durable 
in  all  structures.  I  learn  that  the  towers,  piers  and  abutments  of  the 
Wheeling  bridge  are  of  this  material. 

Immediately  overlyiug  this  rock  is 

2.  The  six  feet  vein  of  Utuminous  coal  From  the  imperfect  fossil  re- 
mains in  the  sand  rock,  which  are  nearly  all  decorticated,  I  infer  that  this 
is  below,  or,  at  least,  not  above  the  middle  series  of  the  coal  formation. 
This  is  a  good  coal  for  domestic  use,  but  it  is  said  to  be  rather  too  sul- 
phurous for  iron  smeltiug.  The  large  deposit  which  will  yield  at  least 
8,000  tODS  to  the  acre,  makes  it  valuable,  and  secures  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  fuel  for  a  large  city.  Over  this  lies  a  shale  of  over  one  foot, 
which  sustains 

4.  A  heavy  bed  of  compact  limestone  of  twenty  feet  in  thickness,  some 
of  which  is  magnesian,  and  others  pure  carbonate.  This  rock  does  not 
quarry  well  for  building  material,  and  its  chief  value  will  be  its  use  for 
cement  and  manure,  which  is  no  small  item. 

5.  Next  succeeds  a  compact  fire  day^  plastic  when  exposed  to  the 
weather.  In  some  places  it  is  free  from  lime  and  valuable  for  all  pur- 
poses, where  a  refractory  material  is  required  to  endure  high  temperatures. 
Upon  this  lies 

6.  A  sand  rock  of  some  thirty-five  feet  thickness,  which  is  largely  used 
in  masonry,  and  found  to  be  durable. 

7.  The  four  feet  vein  of  bituminotts  coal  is  said  to  be  nearly  free  from 
sulphur.  Specimens  sent  me  for  analysis  are  entirely  destitute  of  that 
element,  and  from  my  experiments  will  make  a  good  coke,  and  I  think 
will  prove  a  fair  gas  coal.  It  has  not  been  much  worked  as  yet,  and  de- 
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serves  more  attention  than  it  has  received.  As  usual,  this  coal  is  covered 
with 

8.  A  bed  of  compact  fire  clay^  purer,  but  in  some  respects  similar  to  'So. 
5.   It  is  of  a  finer  texture  and  quality,  and  more  valuable. 

10.  Next  is  a  succession  of  lime  rocJc^  similar  to  2To.  4;  clay,  slate  and 
clay,  nowhere  very  full  disclosed,  of  120  feet. 

11.  A  cannel  and  bituminous  coal  in  some  places  succeeds,  but  not  so 
persistent  as  some  other  strata,  under  a  large  mass  of 

12.  Hydraulic  limestone.  This  deposit  varies  in  different  places  from 
ten  to  twenty-five  feet;  the  average  may  be  set  down  at  fifteen  feet.  This 
will  doubtless  become  an  article  of  great  commercial  value. 

13.  A  lime  rock  of  fifteen  feet  Some  of  this,  in  places,  will  make  a 
desirable  building  stone.  But  it  will  require  to  be  sawed  rather  than 
hammered,  as  it  is  very  friable,  but  will  polish  well,  and,  as  it  is  some- 
times filled  with  coral  fossils  and  white,  will  be  esteemed  for  ornaments. 

14.  We  have  now  forty  fe«t  of  sand  rock,  in  some  places  compact  and 
in  others  slaty  like. 

15.  A  micaceous,  laminated  or  slaty  sand  rock,  which  will  probably 
stand  fire  well.  It  deserves  a  fair  trial.  (This  is  the  surface  stratum  on 
the  hills  at  Bellaire.) 

16.  This  interesting  deposit  we  found  on  the  waters  of  Wegee  Run. 
Large  masses  of  clay,  iron-stone  and  nodular  ore  are  found  in  it.  One  I 
found  we  estimated  would  weigh  nearly  a  ton.   On  this  lies  a  bed  of 

17.  Splint  or  laminated  coal  of  five  or  five  and  a  half  feet.  In  the 
ravine  where  the  three  last  named  strata  are  found  a  most  interesting 
section  from  twenty  to  fourteen  were  exhibited,  as  we  descended  in  our 
return  to  the  river.  The  whole  series  is  interesting,  as  well  in  an  eco- 
nomical as  a  scientific  point  of  view. 

20.  The  block  marble^  when  polished,  will  be  extensively  used  for  orna- 
ments and  mosaic  pavement. 

The  upper  portions  of  the  section  lie  too  near  the  summit  of  the  hills  to 
have  any  great  value,  with  the  exception  of  the  limestone  iron  ore.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  in  so  brief  a  survey  we  embraced  all  the  mineral 
wealth  of  this  interesting  region.  I  desired  very  much  to  trace  sevei'al 
of  these  strata  from  the  base  to  the  summit  of  the  hills.  This  would  have 
required  a  careful  survey  of  several  miles  in  extent.  Nor  do  I  suppose 
that  all  the  strata  noticed  are  persistent.  Some  are  doubtless  replaced 
or  compensated  by  others,  which  in  places  may  be  of  great  interest  or 
value.  So  rich  and  varied  are  the  deposits  in  these  hills,  that  years  may 
elapse  before  all  are  discovered,  and  the  latest  may  be  the  most  desirable. 

The  dip  .of  the  strata  here  is  southward,  and  at  the  mean  rate  of  thirty 
feet  to  the  mile,  so  that  a  horizontal  section  of  a  few  miles  in  any  direc- 
tion discloses  great  varieties  of  mineral  constituents.  The  coal  of  these 
hills,  so  varied  and  abundant,  furnish  the  means  of  unlimited  motive 
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power,  the  iron  ore  with  such  abundant  material  for  smelting  at  hand, 
will  soon  be  developed ;  the  fire  clay  to  be  manufactured  into  fire  brick, 
tile,  porcelain,  etc.,  will  be  among  the  items  of  mineral  wealth,  and  supply 
a  large  amount  of  productive  industry;  the  various  lime  rocks,  from  the 
carbonate  to  the  calcareo-silicious,  for  cements,  manures,  and  structoires 
of  every  kind  in  the  useful  and  ornamental,  is  another  source  of  wealth, 
which  will  give  employment  to  a  great  many  operatives,  from  the  highly 
skilled  to  the  daily  laborer. 


Approximate  Geological  Section  of  the  Belnumt  Mils  in  the  vicinity  of  BdU 
aire;  estimated  height  of  HiUs  5^  feet  from  low  water  0/  the  Ohio  River 
to  the  summit. 


ao. 

1  Feet. 

ROCK  OR  MINERAL. 

REMARKS- 

26 

1 

1  50 

Debris. 

This  elevation  is  found  on  few  summits. 
Soil  thin.  Timber  Spanish,  or  chestnut 
oak. 

The  summits  are  crowned  with  chestnut 
trees  and  black  oaks.  Sugar  maples  on 
the  line  of  the  coal  stratum. 

^ 

12 

Carb.  of  lime  in  round 
masses;  calcareous  iron 
ore. 

2 

Bituminous  coal. 

23 

90 

Yellowish  clay  shale, 
with  beds  of  plastic 
day,  free  of  lime. 

White  oaks  chiefly  *,  soil  favorable  to 
fruits  and  small  grains. 

22 



20 

Ferruginous  sandstone. 

Eich  soil  to  the  base  of  the  hills.  Trees- 
sugar  maple,  black  and  white  walnut, 
red  elm,  ash,  etc.  Favorable  for  vines 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds. 

21 

1 

Coal. 

20 

2 

Black  marble. 

19 

4 

Clay  sand  rock. 

18 

12 

Clay  shale,  with  iron 
nodules. 

17 

— 

5 

— 

Splint  coal. 

16 

10  1 

Shale,  with  nodular  iron 
ore. 

15 

i 

Slaty  micacious  sand 
rock. 

This  is  the  level  of  the  hill-top,  back  of 
Bellaire,  and  extending  northward  along 
the  river  valley. 

! 

14 

40  ! 

1 

Compact  sand  rock. 

13 

1 

15  ; 

Lime  rock. 
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No. 

Feet. 

ROCK  OR  MINERAL. 

REMARKS. 

12 

15 

Hydranlio  lime. 

Timber—sngar  maple,  black  and  honey 
locnst,  etc.  Good  corn  and  small  grain 
soil. 

11 

CaoDel  and  bit.  coal. 

10 

120 

Clay,  shale,  clay  slate, 
and  lime  rock. 

9 

15 

Compact  fire-clay. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  hill-slopes  here 
are  generally  richer  in  soil  than  the  al- 
luvial valleys  or  bottomS|  and  more  cnl- 
tivated.  The  latter  are  often  gravel 
beds,  and  sometimes  covered  withlarger 
stones,  whilst  the  former  are  a  mixture 
of  decomposed  clays  with  lime  and  coal 
debris. 

8 

5 

Shale. 

7 

4 

Bit.  coal. 

6 

35 

Sand  rock. 

5 

15 

Fire  clay,  compact. 

4 

20 

Compact  limestone. 

3 

1 

Shale. 

2 

6 

Bitnminons  coal. 

1 

80 

Compact  sand  rock,  with 
coal  fossils. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  survey  and  report,  our  geological 
formations  belong  to  the  carboniferous  period,  and  Belmont  is  included 
within  the  great  Appalachian  coal  measures  of  the  country.  We  have 
five  or  Bix  distinct  beds  of  coal,  which  lie  above  the  Ohio  river,  and 
which  are,  at  different  points  in  the  county,  brought  into  active  requisi- 
tion. These  are  not  all  persistent,  but  generally  have  their  equivalents, 
some  of  which  are  worked  on  the  runs  and  larger  streams  throughout 
nearly  the  entire  county.  The  aggregate  thickness  of  the  several  coal 
strata  being  worked  in  the  county  is  about  twenty  feet. 

The  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  one  of  our  most  intelligent 
citizens  of  the  county,  now  connected  with  the  Bellaire  Nail  Factory,  is 
given  to  show  further  our  mineral  resources  and  coal  mining  operations : 

**Miif£BAL  Eesoubcbs.— Oooi.— We  have  in  this  county,  above  the 
level  of  the  Ohio  river,  no  less  than  six  distinct  veins  of  coal,  four  of 
which  are  valuable,  and  will  eventually  be  worked  extensively : 

*'lst  The  six-feet  vein,  or  river  coal,  is  the  vein  that  is  worked  so 
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extensively  on  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  Wheeling  and  McMahon's  creeks. 
For  all  purposes  except  smelting  iron  ore«  this  is  most  valuable  coal,  but 
contains  so  large  a  percentage  of  sulphur  as  to  render  it  unfit  for  use  in 
the  blast  furnace.  It  is  used  exclusively,  however,  in  the  puddling  fur- 
naces of  the  iron  mills  in  Wheeling,  Bellaire  and  Marietta.  For  all 
purposes  where  heat  alone  is  desired,  it  stands  second  to  no  other  coal ; 
and  it  is  extensively  used  on  steamers  plying  ihe  Ohio  river,  and  on 
engines  on  the  C.  O.  B.  B.,  while  it  is  largely  shipped  to  various  points 
through  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  as  far  west  as  Chicago.  This  vein 
of  coal  underlies  the  entire  county ;  but  south  of  Heatherington's  mines, 
immediately  below  this  place,  the  vein  dips  below  the  surface,  and  can 
only  be  reached  by  shaft,  which  increases  the  expense  of  mining  very 
considerably.  From  this  vein  of  coal  there  is  now  mined  in  the  county 
about  4,000,000  bushels,  or  160,000  tons  per  year,  for  which  there  is  paid 
to  miners  about  $120,000. 

<*The  dip  of  this  vein  is  to  the  south-east,  so  that  mines  opened  on  this 
side  the  river  drain  themselves,  an  advantage  which  any  one  familiar 
with  coal  mines  can  readily  appreciate.  The  coal  which  we  use  in  the 
rolling  mill  costs  us,  dumped  down  at  the  furnace,  four  cents  per  bushel, 
or  one  dollar  per  ton. 

"2d.  The  four-feet  vein  of  coal  which  lies  about  seventy  feet  above 
the  six-feet  vein,  is  freer  from  sulphur  than  the  latter,  is  a  harder  coal, 
and  I  believe  will  be  found  well  adapted  to  smelting  iron,  though  no  ex- 
periments have  been  made  with  it  in  that  direction,  to  my  knowledge. 
In  many  respects  it  resembles  the  Hocking  coal,  burning  cleaner  than  the 
six-feet  vein,  and  leaving  a  white  powdery  ash.  It  is  almost  identical 
with  the  Salineville  coal.  It  is  hard  to  account  for  the  neglect  of  this 
coal,  and  I  have  often  attributed  it  to  the  fact  that  men  disliked  to  work 
a  four-feet  vein  when  a  six-feet  vein  was  being  worked  so  near,  where 
mining  was  so  much  easier.  It  will  be  but  few  years,  however,  before 
the  value  of  this  coal  will  be  recognized,  and  the  wealth  of  the  county 
largely  enhanced  by  its  development. 

"  3d.  One  hundred  and  forty  feet  above  the  last  vein  there  is  a  vein 
of  semi-cannel  coal  which  is  of  no  particular  value,  and  will  not  pay  for 
working.   The  vein  is  between  three  and  four  feet  in  thickness. 

"4th.  Ninety  feet  higher  than  the  last-named  vein,  we  have  a  five  feet 
vein  of  *  splint  coal,'  which  is  almost  entirely  free  from  sulphur,  and  for 
this  reason  is  admirably  adapted  to  smelting  iron.  In  furnaces  of  good 
draft  it  burns  well,  and  leaves  a  very  white  ash;  but  in  the  ordinary  open 
fire-place  it  burns  slowly,  and  leaves  a  huge  pile  of  ashes.  The  residuum 
of  this  coal  is  so  great  that  it  drew  from  a  well-known  citizen  of  Saint 
Glairsville,  years  ago,  the  remark  that  he  never  believed  the  story  of  the 
miracnlous  feast  of  the  loaves  and  fishes,  and  the  many  fragments,  until 
he  moved  west  and  used  the  /  upland  coal*  in  his  grate;  for  he  put  a 
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bucket  of  coal  on  the  fire,  and  from  it  carried  out  a  wheelbarrow  full  of 
ashes. 

*^No  effort  has  been  made  here  to  utilize  this  coal,  though  it  is  found 
in  great  plenty  all  over  the  county  in  the  upland  farms. 
*  *^  Lime-stone. — This  material  exists  in  great  quantities,  and  lime  is 
being  largely  made  and  shipped  by  river  and  rail  from  here.  I  have  no 
means  of  knowing  the  amount  so  shipped,  but  should  say  about  300  bbls. 
per  week,  beside  the  home  consumption.  This  lime  is  very  superior  in 
quality,  and  the  export  demand  is  steadily  increasing. 

"Fire-clay. — There  is  a  vein  of  this  material,  fifteen  feet  thick,  but 
it  is  not  being  worked  at  any  point  in  the  county.  It  offers  an  extensive 
and  remunerative  field  for  capital  and  energy. 

"  Iron-ore  is  found  in  paying  quantities  in  many  parts  of  the  county 
and  has  been  worked  to  some  extent  at  Martin's  Ferry,  but  to  what  ex- 
tent I  am  not  aware.  The  furnaces  at  that  place  are  now  using  the  Lake 
Superior  ore. 

There  is  another  vein  of  coal  in  the  county,  but  lying  so  far  below 
the  surface  (from  500  to  800  feet)  that  it  has,  so  far,  deterred  any  one 
from  working  it.  This  is  the  same  vein  as  that  now  worked  at  Steuben- 
ville,  and  is  the  very  best  kind  of  coal  for  smelting  iron.  A  shaft  could 
be  sunk,  and  the  necessary  machinery  procured  for  raising  the  coal  at  an 
expense  not  exceeding  $50,000,  and  to  a  company  with  the  necessary 
skill,  energy  and  capital,  there  is  no  more  remunerative  enterprise.  This 
vein  of  coal  will  reach  near  eight  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  a  mine  of 
wealth  to  the  country." 

The  stratum  of  semi-cannel  coal  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  extract  as 
being  of  but  little  value  in  the  river  hills,  is,  in  many  places  back  firom 
the  river,  being  extensively  worked  for  domestic  uses,  and  is  considered 
a  good  coal  for  heating  purposes,  and  for  steam.  It  is  overlaid  generally 
with  a  smooth  sandstone  rock,  which  affords  a  fine  roof  when  the  coal  is 
removed. 


A  number  of  wells  were  sunk  in  various  parts  of  the  county  a  few 
years  since  for  petroleum,  but  without  any  positive  success.  The  best 
show  of  oil  was  on  Gaptina  creek,  where  there  had  been  strong  surface 
indications  from  an  early  day.  At  this  point,  a  distance  of  eight  or  nine 
miles  from  the  Ohio  river,  several  wells  were  sunk  to  a  depth  of  from 
300  to  450  feet,  when  the  work  had  to  stop  on  account  of  the  continued 
pressure  and  caving  in  of  a  soft  kind  of  shale.  This  bed  of  shale,  which 
varied  in  thickness  from  fifty  to  over  a  hundred  feet,  baffled  the  skill  of 
the  workmen  in  tubing  it  off,  and  the  work  has  been  suspended. 

A  considerable  show  of  oil  was  found  in  nearly  all  these  Gaptina  wells. 
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at  a  distance  of  150  to  200  feet  from  the  surface.  Some  of  them  yielded 
eight  or  ten  gallons  per  day,  without  pumping.  Should  better  skill  be 
attained  in  the  art  of  tubing,  the  work  will  doubtless  be  renewed,  and 
may  yet  prove  a  success. 

CLIMATOLOGY. 

Belmont  county  is  situate  in  the  40th  degree  of  north  latitude,  and 
longitude  Sl^  west.  The  following  table,  kept  by  Mr.  Joseph  Harris,  at 
St  Glairsville,  shows  the  mean  temperature  at  daylight  and  at  noon  ot 
each  month,  for  three  years,  commencing  with  January,  1864.  Also  the 
amount  of  rain-fall  and  snow  for  the  same  period.  Height  abovd  low 
water  in  the  Ohio  river  at  Wheeling,  595  feet : 

Inches.  Inches. 

1864^anaary,  Mean  temperature  at  daylight,  23 — at  noon,  31   Rain,  1      Snow,  14^ 
February,   "  "  "       31         "      33      "      li  " 

March,       '*  "  *•       29         "      37      "      5|        "  7 

April,  "  "       31         "      50      "      6  5-16  2 

May,  *'  46         "      68      "      5  2-8 

June,         "  "  "       57         "     77      "  2| 

July,  •*  "  "       64         "      84      "  3| 

August,      "  "  "       60         "      79      "  lOi 

September,  **  "  54        "     66  5^ 

October,      "  "  **       42         "      54      "51        "  ^ 

November,  "  "  •*       37         "      43  4f 

December,  "       27         "      32      **      7i  4f 

53  9-16    "  34i 

Coldest  day,  18th  February— 6°  below  zero.  Warmest  day,  June  26, 92°. 
Last  frost,  April  29 — large  white  frost,  i  inch  ice ;  season  backward,  wet  and  cold ; 
"wheat  badly  winter-killed. 

May  5,  a  few  blooms  on  cherries,  and  several  trees  look  white. 
June  1,  locust  trees  in  bloom. 

Inches.  Inches. 

1865— January,  Mean  temperature  at  daylight,  16 — at  noon,  22  Rain,  IJ   Snow,  14^ 
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€olde»t  day,  Feb.  13— 4°  below  zero.  Warmest  days,  June  6,  at  90o,  July  6,  at  90°. 
May  2,  very  large  frost,  i  inch  icet  on  12th,  large  frost— killed  all  vegetation^  grapes 
and  cherries ;  24,  last  frost ;  locust  in  bloom,  19. 
Oct.  10,  frost ;  30,  vegetation  aU  destroyed. 
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Inohes.  Inches. 

1666— January,  Mean  temperatnre  at  daylight,  25— at  noon,  29    Rain,  4^    Snow,  3t 
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Coldest  day,  Feb.  16— 9^  below  zero.  Warmest  day,  16th  July,  92o. 
Cherries  in  bloom,  April  19.   10  frosts  in  May.   May  28,  trees  in  bloom. 

Owing  to  the  high  altitude  of  most  of  the  uplands  of  the  county,  and 
their  rolling  and  uneven  surface,  they  are  generally  dry  and  arable,  and 
but  few  places  need  artificial  drainage.  The  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
although  not  studied  generally  as  a  science,  nor  even  practised  with  that 
degree  of  system  its  great  importance  demands,  is  nevertheless  receiving 
much  consideration,  and  has  already  been  made  the  subject  of  vast  im- 
provement. In  the  early  settlement  of  the  county  plowing  was  done  in- 
discriminately, with  little  regard  to  rotation  of  crops,  or  grasses,  or  rest 
for  the  lands.  This  resulted,  partly,  from  necessity,  but  doubtless  not 
exclusively  so.  The  lands  were  covered  with  a  dense  forest  of  heavy  tim- 
ber, which  had  to  be  cleared  off,  and  the  lands  fenced  and  prepared  for 
cultivation.  To  prepare  a  small  farm  thus  for  cultivation  took  much 
time  and  labor,  and  the  owners,  as  fast  as  they  prepared  a  field,  pressed 
it  into  the  service,  and  kept  it  there  continuously ;  many  of  them  for  10, 
20,  or  30  years,  or  until  they  made  additions  to  their  farms  by  purchase, 
or  sold  out  to  their  better-contented  neighbors.  Many  of  these  hardy 
pioneers,  before  whose  well-directed  blows  the  forests  were  made  to  dis- 
appear, and  the  wilderness  to  give  way  to  rich  fiolds  of  luxuriant  grain, 
not  satisfied  with  their  attainments,  nor  willing  to  submit  to  the  neces- 
sary innovations  of  a  more  stringent  civilization,  pulled  up  stakes,  and 
migrated  further  west — hunting  the  border,  where  their  notions  of  social 
order  and  civil  government  could  be  more  fully  developed,  and  their 
wishes  better  realized  than  in  densely  settled  communities. 

It  was  found  that  this  system  of  annual  plowing  and  continuous  crops 
was  wholly  unsuited  to  a  surface  so  uneven  and  hilly  as  most  of  our  up- 
lands were,  however  rich,  and  threatened  utter  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  A 
better  system  of  cultivation  now  happily  prevails,  yet  it  still  has  its  ex- 
ceptions. 
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On  most  of  onr  lands  was  foand  to  be  almost  indispensable,  and  the  sys- 
tem, in  some  shape,  has  for  many  years  been  practiced.  This  system  is 
of  course  more  or  less  varied  by  the  quality  and  character  of  our  lands. 
The  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  river  and  principal  streams  traversing 
the  oonnty,  are  the  favored  recipients  from  the  washings  of  the  hill-sides 
a^acent,  many  of  which  are  equally  as  rich  as  the  bottoms.  This  taken 
in  connection  with  their  great  depth  of  soil,  renders  them  comparatively 
independent  of  what  would  otherwise  be  considered  essential  to  an  en- 
lightened system  of  cultivation.  Many  act  upon  this  latter  theory,  and 
pay  little  attention  to  rotation  of  crops  on  these  rich  bottom  lands,  but 
are  probably  the  losers  ultimately.  The  custom  of  rotation  for  our  first- 
clOBS  bottom  lands  may  be  stated  thus  : 

Glover  two  years ;  com  two  years ;  oats  one  year ;  wheat  one  year, 
with  clover  seed  sown  in  spring,  or  timothy  in  faJl^  and  clover  in  spring, 
to  stand  again  two  years. 

Some  of  these  lands  are  too  strong  for  oats  and  the  crop  is  substituted 
with  corn.  Two  crops  of  clover  may  be  mowed  without  any  special 
detriment  to  this  class  of  lands.  Of  the  second-class  bottom  or  first- 
class  uplands,  one  crop  of  corn  only  should  follow  clover  or  other  grass, 
except  where  a  crop  of  clover  has  been  plowed  down,  or  the  land  well 
manured,  or  w^iere  it  has  been  in  grass  for  a  longer  time  than  two  years; 
then  oat«,  to  be  followed  by  wheat,  and  again  clover  or  other  grass. 
These  lands  would  all  be  improved  by  pasturing,  and  finally  plowing 
down  a  good  crop  of  clover  instead  of  mowing,  but  this  is  not  generally 
practiced. 

The  treatment  of  the  thinner  quality  of  clay  and  sandy  lands  has  been 
similar  to  the  above  until  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  are 
now  more  largely  devoted  to  stock  and  pasturp^ge  purposes,  to  which  the 
whole  county  seems  admirably  adapted.  Fields  are  plowed  a  great  deal 
less  than  formerly,  and  are  permitted  to  lie  in  grass  for  half  a  dozen 
years  or  more,  on  an  average,  when  they  are  plowed  up  and  planted  in 
corn,  followed  with  oats,  then  with  wheat,  with  very  general  good  re- 
sults. 

Glover  is  not  generally  used  for  pasturage  purposes,  as  it  freezes  out 
oonimonly  the  third  year.  Timothy  or  red  top  is  better,  but  the  great 
dependence  is  on  blae  grass,  Poa  prwiensis^  which  is  indigenous  to  our  soil 
and  climate,  and  is  much  more  nutritions,  and  more  productive  as  a  pas- 
turage, as  it  forms  in  a  few  years  a  thick  sward,  without  sowing,  which 
imiiroves  for  years.  This  is  considered  our  very  best  pasture  land  for 
cattle  and  sheep,  and  when  broken  up  in  proper  season,  a  sure  crop  for 
corn,  potatoes,  and  other  hoed  crops;  but  will  not  do  as  fallowed  ground 
for  wheat,  as  the  grass  is  sure  to  reappear  to  such  an  extent  as  either  to 
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destroy  or  greatly  iDjnre  the  crop.  Oar  limestoue  soil,  which  embraces 
the  larger  part  of  the  county,  is  better  adapted  to  blue  grass,  and  is 
capable  of  much  greater  endurance,  without  any  signs  of  exhaustion 
from  constant  plowing,  than  the  lands  comparatively  free  from  lime. 

Within  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  since  the  partial  failure  of  the  wheat 
crop  in  this  county,  the  attention  of  farmers>has  been  largely  directed  to 
the  stock  business,  and  particularly  that  of  sheep.  This  fact  has  greatly 
diminished  the  area  of  lands  plowed  or  cultivated,  and  has  given  the 
lands  time  to  rest.  The  good  results  of  this  change,  on  the  capacity  of 
the  lands  to  produce  grass,  and  also  grain  when  plowed  up,  is  beginning 
to  be  everywhere  apparent.  Owing  to  our  improved  mode  of  tillage,  and 
especially  the  greater  amount  of  pasturing,  and  less  area  of  plowing,  our 
lands  are  unquestionably  better  and  more  productive,  as  a  whole,  than 
they  were  twenty-five  years  ago — some  of  them  very  much  better.  There 
are  doubtless  exceptions  to  this,  with  some  of  our  lands,  but  they  have 
their  causes  generally  in  a  want  of  conformity  to  the  prevailing  disposi- 
tion to  plow  less  than  formerly,  and  to  pasture  more. 

According  to  the  assessor's  returns,  our  lands  were  divided  in  the 
spring  of  1867,  as  follows: 

Cultivated  lands   132,567  acres. 

Uncultivated,  or  timber  lands   97,824  *' 

Pasturage   81,433 

Meadow   25,676  " 


Average  size  of  farms,  about  100  acres.  ' 

The  amount  of  pasture  lands  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  is  doubtless 
considerably  greater  at  present  than  the  above  figures  show,  and  the 
amount  of  cultivated  lands  less.   Some  of  that  returned  as  uncultivated 


The  wheat  crop  in  Belmont  county  has  been  gradually  diminishing  for 
twelve  or  fifteen  years  past.  ^Tot  from  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  nor  lack 
of  adaptability  of  our  lands,  but  from  other  causes  foreign  to  these,  and 
which ^were  hoped  would  be  but  temporary.  First  the  wheat  midge,  or 
red  weevil,  gradually  made  its  appearance,  and  made  sad  havoc  among 
the  best  varieties  then  raised.  The  kind  which  was  then  in  almost  uni- 
versal use  was  a  white  smooth  chaff  wheat,  called  **  White  Blue-stem/' 
or  Congress  wheat,  the  seed  having  come  from  the  Patent  Office  at 
Washington,  This  variety  was  in  great  favor,  as  producing  a  fine  quality 
of  wheat  and  an  abundant  yield.  The  midge  was  especially  severe  oa 
this  variety,  and  has  almost  entirely  destroyed  its  cultivation  in  the 
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is  enclosed,  and  affords  fine  pasturage. 
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county.   The  White  Mediterranean,  a  bearded  wheat,  was  substituted  to 
a  great  extent,  especially  on  the  bottom  lands  and  richer  variety  of  up- 
lands. This  wheat  was  found  to  ripen,  when  first  introduced,  from  25th 
of  June  to  1st  of  July,  which  was  from  seven  to  ten  days  earlier  than 
the  varieties  previously  used,  and  consequently  escaped,  to  a  great  extent, 
the  ravages  of  the  weevil  and  rust.   For  these  reasons  it  was  in  general 
favor  and  considerably  cultivated ;  but  it  was  never  regarded  as  a  first 
cla«s  wheat  to  produce,  nor  even  of  first  quality.   The  grain  was  not 
fair,  having  a  rye  appearance^  when  it  was  first  introduced  into  the 
country,  but  when  properly  manufactured,  made  an  excellent  quality  of 
flour.  This  variety  has  been  undergoing  a  rapid  change  since  its  first 
introduction,  both  as  to  time  of  ripening  and  appearance,  if  not  in  actual 
quality.   It  ripens  now  a  full  week  later  than  when  first  introduced,  and 
is  fairer  wheat,  and  believed  to  be  of  better  quality ;  but  the  lateness  of 
ripening  has  proved  a  great  drawback  to  its  production,  as  it  subjects  it 
to  the  attacks  of  the  midge  and  the  unfavorable  effects  of  the  hot  July 
suns,  producing  blight,  rust,  &c. 

"Weevil  Proof"  has  been  pretty  well  tried  by  many  of  our  farmers, 
but  not  generally  approved.  It  seems,  so  far,  to  be  reasonably  "secure 
against  weevil,  but  is  liable  to  all  the  other  ills  that  befall  wheat,  and  is 
at  best  not  productive,  and  only  of  second  quality. 

The  "Old  Eed  Chaff  Beardy,"  which,  thirty  years  ago,  had  been  our 
principal  staple  in  the  wheat  varieties,  but  nearly  abandoned  to  make 
room  for  new  introductions,  is  again  in  some  places  being  introduced,  but 
with  what  results,  as  to  weevil,  rust,  &c.,  is  not  fully  known. 

A  great  desideratum  to  successful  wheat  raising  in  this  locality  is 
in  procuring  a  variety  that  will  ripen  early.  It  matures  better,  and  is 
not  so  liable  to  be  affected  by  either  rust  or  weevil,  or  sun  blight.  This 
object  might  be  attained  by  frequent  importations  of  seed.  It  is  the 
nature  of  wheat,  in  some  degree,  to  assimilate  itself,  in  ripening  proper- 
ties, to  the  character  of  the  soil  and  peculiarities  of  the  climate.  Were 
the  seed  again  imported  from  the  Mediterranean  or  Baltic,  it  would 
probably  ripen  as  early  as  it  did  upon  its  first  introduction  into  the  coun- 
try. Other  early  varieties  may  be  procured  that  will  yield  better  than 
the  Mediterranean,  and  be  a  better  quality.  The  "White  Blue  Stem," 
when  first  raised  in  the  county,  was  a  week  earlier  in  ripening  than  now. 

Spring  wheat  has  been  experimented  on  to  some  extent  of  late  years, 
but  not  with  very  satisfactory  results.  The  lateness  of  the  season  for 
ripening  exposes  it  to  the  fatal  attack  of  the  weevil,  and  subjects  it  to 
blight,  rust,  &c.  Other  varieties  may  be  introduced  which  will  finally 
succeed. 

The  annexed  table  shows  the  production  of  wheat  in  the  county  for  the 
past  seventeen  years : 
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Years. 


Number 
of  acres 
sown. 


Bashels 
produced. 


Bushels 
per  acre. 


1850. 
1851. 
1852. 
1853. 
1854. 
1856. 
1856. 
1867. 
1858. 
1859* 
1860. 
1861. 
1862. 
1863. 
1864.. 
1865. 
186dt 
1867.. 


39,189 
38,106 
34,738 
33,331 
34,918 
35,514 
32,893 
37,686 
28,616 
27,125 
22,635 
23,183 
26,652 
23,588 
21,230 
18,508 
16.445 
12,175 


667,311 
563,467 
508,430 
394,852 
320,965 
555,648 
375,538 
403,566 
216,771 
106,122 
189,634 
242,174 
382,971 
287,256 
172,026 
153,887 
37,686 
140,137 


*  Ii:^ured  by  frost  in  June,   t  Winter-killed,  but  principally  by  freezing  and  thawing  in 

March. 


By  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  falling  off  in  area  of  acres 
sown  was,  from  39,189  acres  in  1850,  to  12,175  acres  in  1867,  or  about 
two-thirds ;  and  in  aggregate  production  from  667,311  bashels  in  1850  to 
140,137  bnshels  in  1867.  The  falling  off  in  yield  per  acre  is  5}  bushels ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  that  the  yield  per  acre  for  1867  is  greater  than  the 
average  in  the  county  for  the  past  ten  years,  while  it  is  one  and  a  half 
bushels  less  than  the  average  for  the  State. 

Belmont  was  one  of  the  dozen  counties  that  constituted  what  was 
called  the  old  "wheat  belt"  of  the  State,  and  has  always  been  expected 
to  produce  more  than  an  average  yield,  but  for  the  last  ten  years  has 
fallen  short. 

However  discouraging  this  showing  may  appear,  we  are  not  by  any 
means  disposed  to  accept  of  the  situation  as  one  that  cannot  be  helped. 
We  have  the  soil,  the  climate,  and,  we  think,  the  skill  to  raise  wheat ; 
and,  while  many  of  our  best  farmers  have,  within  the  last  ten  years, 
turned  their  attention  largely  to  the  stock  and  wool  business,  they  are 
only  preparing  their  lands  with  a  fresh  infusion  of  new  life,  to  be  appro- 
priated to  successful  wheat  raising  whenever  they  may  deem  it  expedient 
and  proper  to  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction. 

TILLAGE.  ^ 

The  early  mode  of  tillage  in  the  county  for  wheat  was  to  plow  fallow 
ground  before  harvest,  or  early  in  August,  and  stir  or  plow  again  early 
jn  September.   Then  seed  with  drill  or  sow  broadcast  and  plow  in  with 
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fihovel,  or  harrow  thoroughly.  This  was  usually  done  from  the  tenth  to 
the  last  of  September.  Oats  stubble  plowed  once,  and  wheat  harrowed 
in  or  put  in  with  drill  or  shovel  when  stubble  not  too  heavy.  The  surplus 
manure  from  the  bam  was  usually  put  on  the  oats  stubble  before  pl6w- 
ing.   Wheat  thus  put  in  seldom  failed  to  produce  good  returns. 

Comparatively  but  little  fallow  ground  is  now  used  for  wheat,  and  that 
fact  will  doubtless  account  to  some  extent  for  our  decrease  in  yield  per 
acre.  Our  limestone  soil,  which  is  our  best  wheat  land,  is  generally  hard 
to  break  up  in  June,  July  or  August,  and  can  only  be  broken  by  increas- 
ing the  power,  which  is  attended  with  increased  costs,  and  at  a  busy 
reason  of  the  year.  Another  difficulty  occurs — ^fallow  ground  broken  up 
for  wheat  must  be  free  &om  blue  grass,  or  the  grass  will  injure  the  wheat. 
Nearly  all  our  fields  lying  in  grass  three  or  four  years  contain  too  much 
blue  grass  for  wheat,  and  must  be  worked  in  corn  or  some  other  summer 
crop  before  they  will  be  prepared  for  wheat. 

To  keep  the  blue  grass  down  requires  pretty  constant  plowing,  which 
is  deemed  inconsistent  with  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  and  especially 
with  the  interests  of  a  stock  growing  county.  These  causes  have  mate- 
rially changed  our  mode  of  tillage,  and  reduced  the  area  plowed  for  wheat. 
Land  now  lies  in  grass  longer  than  formerly,  as  before  stated ;  is  then 
plowed  up,  planted  in  com  one  or  two  years,  as  to  quality  of  land,  then 
oats  (or  barley  in  rare  cases,)  then  wheat,  to  be  sowed  down  with  clover 
or  timothy,  or  both,  as  is  frequently  the  case  for  meadow. 

Some  sow  wheat  among  the  standing  com,  but  it  is  not  much  practiced. 
It  leaves  the  surface  of  the  land  in  bad  order,  and  is  not  regarded  as  a 
43ure  crop.  Others  cut  up  the  corn,  and  plow  and  sow  wheat ;  but  the 
unavoidable  lateness  of  this  operation  subjects  the  crop  to  all  the  evils 
which  cluster  around  the  wheat  crop  in  this  community,  and  renders  it 
uncertain  crop.  Clover  plowed  down  for  wheat  would  doubtless  be 
attended  with  good  results,  but  it  has  not  been  practiced  to  any  consid- 
erable extent  in  the  county. 

Thirty  years  ago  1|  bushels  of  good  seed  wheat  wajB  considered  ample 
for  an  acre ;  now  a  bushel  and  a  half  is  required.  The  former  would  no 
-doubt  be  sufficient  if  it  would  all  grow,  but  much  of  it,  of  late  years,  does 
not  germinate,  and  a  bushel  and  a  half  is  found  to  be  little  enough  to  seed 
the  ground.  This  additional  requirement  of  seed  is  accounted  for  by  some 
in  the  theory  that  threshing  by  machine  cracks  or  breaks  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  grains,  and  thus  prevents  their  germination  and  growth. 
Whether  this  theory  will  do  to  depend  on  is  not  clearly  established,  but 
doubtless  many  grains  are  broken  or  cracked  in  threshing  with  machinery 
so  as  to  prevent  their  germination. , 

Some  thresh  their  seed  wheat  by  tramping  it  with  horses,  on  the  old 
«tyle,  to  prevent  injury  to  the  grains. 
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The  corn  crop  of  the  county  for  the  past  ten  years  has  been  as  follows: 


Years. 

Acres 
planted. 

Aororrecrate 
buslielB. 

Ay.  bnshels 
per  acre. 



1858  

25.890 

676,479 

26.1 

1859  

29,140 

799,087 

30.8 

1860  

30,443 

1,220,747 

41.8 

1861  

27,330 

1,051,588 

38. 

186-2  

25,969 

786.481 

30.2 

1863...:  

25,559 

700,911 

27.4 

J864  

21,960 

695,997 

32.1 

1865  

22.134 

877,731 

39.6 

1866  

25,006 

972,663 

38.8 

1867  

23.475 

882,386 

37.5 

The  average  yield  from  1850  to  1867  inclusive,  a  term  of  eighteen  years, 
is  34.6  bushels  per  acre,  which  is  more  than  an  average  for  the  State,  and 
slightly  above  the  average  per  acre  of  the  most  favored  corn  districts  in 
the  State. 

It  will  be  seen  by  a  table  published  in  the  State  Agricultural  Report 
for  1866  (page  340),  that  the  average  yield  of  corn  per  acre  in  the  fifteen 
counties  classified  as  Miami  Valley,  for  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  from 
1850  to  1864  inclusive,  was  33.4  bushels  per  acre;  for  the  fifteen  counties 
of  the  Scioto  Valley  for  same  period,  33.9;  and  the  average  for  the  entire 
State  was  31.3  bushels  per  acre. 

The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  State's  production  of  corn  for 
fifteen  years,  by  districts,  as  classified  in  the  table  alluded  to  above: 

Bushels  per  acre. 


Miami  Valley,  15  coaoties   33.4 

Scioto  Valley,  15  counties   33.9 

Western  Reserve,  12  connties   23.7 

Hocking  Valley,  8  counties   31.3 

River  Counties,  4  counties   30.5 

Muskingum  Valley,  16  counties   30.4 

Maumee  Valley,  18  counties   26.6 

Entire  State  for  same  period   31.3 

Belmont  county  for  15  years   34.2 

"          "        "  18    "    34.6 


The  annual  area  of  lands  cultivated  in  corn  in  the  county  is  about 
27,000  acres,  and  is  not  increasing  at  present.  The  mode  of  culture  is  to 
break  up  grass  lands  in  the  early  spring  or  winter,  so  that  they  will  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  frost  before  planting  time.  Two  purposes  are 
subserved  in  this  process.  Hard  freezing  after  plowing  kills  many  of  the 
insects,  and  puts  the  land  in  good  friable  condition  for  cultivation.  Stalk 
grounds,  or  lands  without  grass,  may  l^e  plowed  immediately  before 
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planting,  as  it  gives  the  corn  a  cbance  to  get  at  least  a  fair  start  with 
the  weeds. 

The  time  of  planting,  with  oar  best  farmers,  is  from  the  Ist  to  the  10th 
of  May,  bat  this  is  varied  somewhat  by  the  seasons.  The  doable  shovel 
is  in  pretty  general  ase  in  caltivation.  Some  ase  a  caltivator,  and  plow 
the  last  time  with  single  shovel,  so  as  to  reach  a  greater  depth. 

Com  groand  of  all  kinds  shonld  be  effectaally  harrowed  and  cross-har- 
rowed before  planting,  and  when  cloddy,  may,  be  improved  by  rolling, 
bat  this  latter  is  seldom  done.  The  groand  is  marked  off  with  shovel 
plow,  from  three  and  a  half  to  four  feet  in  width,  and  cross-marked  same 
width,  and  planted  by  hand,  with  three  or  foar  grains  of  corn  to  the  hill. 
Most  farmers  aim  to  plow  their  corn  aboat  four  times,  and  do  bat  little 
hoeing,  except  the  first  or  second  time  going  through,  and  then  only  to 
level  ap  and  cover  the  small  weeds  in  the  hill.  It  is  getting  to  be  the 
cnstom  to  cat  ap  most  of  the  corn  for  the  increased  amoant  of  fodder 
which  it  affords. 


Aboat  16,000  acres  are  annually  cultivated  in  oats,  with  an  average 
yield  of  about  25  bushels  to  the  acre,  or  an  aggregate  of  400,000  bushels. 
Belmont  is  one  of  the  first  class  coanties  of  the  State  for  oats,  and  though 
oar  average  is  not  high,  many  of  our  lands  produce  in  ordinary  seasons, 
with  proper  caltivation,  40  bushels  to  the  acre.  Oats  should  be  sowed  as 
soon  after  the  first  of  March  as  they  can  be  got  in  the  groand  in  good 
order.  Early  sowing  makes  the  surest  crop,  and  the  straw  stands  ap 
better,  which  is  an  important  consideration,  as  it  very  much  increases 
the  labor  and  cost  to  harvest  and  secare  lodged  oats.  No  particular 
variety  is  in  general  ase.  The  Poland  or  side  oats  are  in  considerable 
favor.  The  celebrated  Norway  has  not  been  intro<}uced  yet. 

Bye  is  not  mach  cultivated  in  the  county  of  late  years,  the  area  vary- 
ing in  amoant  from  one  thousand  to  two  thousand  acres  annually,  with 
an  average  production  of  nine  to  ten  bushels  per  acre.  We  have  but 
few  distilleries  in  the  coanty,  and  neither  corn  nor  rye  are  raised  for  dis- 
tillation. 

Barley  is  raised  in  some  parts  of  the  coanty,  bat  is  not  a  general  crop. 
About  2,300  acres  is  the  average  annual  area  of  this  product  for  the  last 
ten  years,  with  an  average  yield  of  18  to  20  bushels  per  acre.  The  spring 
varieties  are  most  in  use. 

Backwheat  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  contingencies,  and  not  as  a  regu- 
lar crop.  It  is  cultivated  usually,  except  in  small  quantities,  to  supply 
occasional  failures  in  other  crops,  and  is  considered  at  best  ^*only  a 
backwheat  crop."   The  average  yield  is  10  to  12  bushels  per  acre. 

Potatoes  are  not  largely  raised  in  the  county  for  transportation,  but  in 
all  favorable  seasons  an  abundance  are  raised  for  home  consumption,  with 
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a  fair  supply  for  the  neighboring  markets.  A  limestone  soil  is  not 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  production  of  this  esculent,  bat 
our  sandy  soils  and  bottom  lands  produce  a  iine  quality  and  an  abundant 
yield  of  potatoes.  The  returns  show  the  annual  yield  to  be  about  85,600 
or  90,000  bushels.  This  amount  might  be  almost  indefinitely  increased, 
ifl^early  every  variety  in  the  country  has  been  tried,  more  or  less.  The 
Mercer  family,  blue  and  white  Neshannock,  for  quality,  are  unsurpassed, 
but  the  yield  is  only  mo^lerate.  The  Peachblow  is  considered  a  good 
potato,  and  yields  well.  The  Pinkeye  seems  to  have  had  its  day ;  it  rots 
badly.  Buckeye  and  Early  Goodrich  are  at  present  being  cultivated  for 
early  use,  but  their  merits  have  not  been  fully  tested.  The  potato  rot  is 
becoming  less  prevalent  than  it  was  a  few  years  since.  This  doubtless 
arises,  to  some  extent,  from  the  greater  care  taken  in  selecting  proper 
ground  for  their  culture,  and  more  careful  attention  in  cultivation.  New 
lands,  of  any  kind,  are  best  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  potatoes;  bat 
\?hen  these  cannot  be  obtained,  select  dry  sandy,  or  gravelly  lands  of  good 
((quality,  and  plant  early.  Those  for  early  use  should  be  planted  as  soon 
in  March  as  they  can  be  put  in,  and  others  not  later  than  the  tenth  of 
May.   The  first  of  May,  or  in  April,  would  generally  be  better. 

This  theory  of  early  planting  will  not  hold  good  every  year,  as  it  may 
be  varied  by  the  seasons,  but  is  believed  to  be  substantially  correct,  and 
in  accord  with  the  experience,  generally,  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  Early 
planting  not  only  gives  the  tuber  time  to  grow  while  there  is  a  proper 
season,  but  time  to  mature  before  digging-time.  Potatoes  should  be 
taken  up  and  removed  from  the  field  to  some  dry,  cool  place  before  the 
rainy  or  cold  weather  sets  in,  in  the  fall.  With  this  mode  of  treatment, 
a  better  yield  is  generally  secured,  with  decidedly  better  quality,  and 
greatly  diminished  liability  to  rot. 

The  potato  crop  is  fast  becoming  a  subject  of  great  interest  to  the 
State,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  country ;  and  should  be  carefully  studied 
by  the  intelligent  agriculturist.  As  a  cheap  article  of  food,  but  few  crops 
are  more  important,  and  none  perhaps  capable  of  so  great  augmentation, 
with  so  small  an  investment  of  capital,  skill  or  labor. 


The  bottom  lands  of  the  Ohio  river  and  principal  streams  of  the  county 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  grasses,  and  produce  a  large 
yield.  The  uplands  are  more  varied,  but  with  proper  management  pro- 
duce a  good  average.  The  assessors'  returns  for  1867  show,  under  the 
head  of  meadow  lands,  an  area  of  25,676  acres,  producing  36,470  tons  of 
hay ;  and  of  clover,  2,982  acres,  producing  2,800  tons  hay  and  2,226 
bushels  seed.  This  is  an  increase  in  the  acreage  of  meadow  and  produo- 
tion  of  hay,  within  the  last  three  years,  of  25  per  cent.,  and  a  decrease  in 
clover  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 


MEADOW  LANDS. 
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Although  Other  grasses  are  more  or  less  used,  timothy  is  the  great  staple 
for  meadow ;  or  timothy  and  clover  mixed,  which  is  believed  by  many  to 
'^be  equally  as  good,  and  for  some  purposes  better. 

The  most  approved  mode  of  cultivation  is  to  sow  timothy  seed  in  the 
fall,  on  lands  seeded  with  wheat  The  earlier  this  can  be  done  the  better 
for  the  timothy,  as  it  gives  it  time  to  grow  and  acquire  root  during  the 
£all  sufficient  to  resist  the  freezing  and  thawing  of  winter  and  springs 
Besides  this,  good  seed  put  upon  well-prepared  ground  in  August  or 
September,  will  nearly  aU  grow.  This  is  seldom  the  case  in  the  spring  of 
the  year.  The  natural  time  for  timothy  seed  to  grow  is  when  it  would 
fall  off  from  the  stalk  of  its  own  accord,  which  is  usually  in  August 
or  September.  Any  very  great  departure  from  this  supposed  law  of 
nature  is  generally  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  seed  and  time,  and 
not  unfrequently  with  total  failure. 

When  timothy  seed  alone  is  sowed,  six  quarts  to  the  acre  is  about  an 
average  of  what  is  used.  Fresh  new  lands  take  less  seed  than  old  lands, 
except  where  the  latter  is  well  manured  and  put  in  good  order  by  thorough 
tiarrowing  and  rolling. 

For  timothy  and  clover  mixed,  sow  4  quarts  timothy  seed  in  fall,  and 
4  quarts  clover  in  the  spring,  from  15th  of  March  to  15th  of  April.  A 
less  amount  of  seed  would  do,  but  the  difference  in  cost  is  more  than 
made  up  the  first  fall  after  the  wheat  is  harvested,  in  increased  pastur- 
-age.  The  first  crop  to  be  mowed  will  also  be  heavier,  the  undergrowth 
being  more  dense,  the  yield  will  not  only  be  greater  but  the  quality  bet- 
ter. After  two  mowings  clover  will  mostly  disappear,  and  be  replaced  by 
^timothy. 

The  time  for  cutting  timothy  is  still  a  controverted  question.  While 
«ome  gentlemen,  of  high  attainments  in  agriculture,  hold  that  experi- 
-ence,  the  only  safe  instructor  in  agriculture,  has  demonstrated  that  the 
proper  time  to  cut  all  our  grasses  is  when  they  are  m  flowery'^  many 
doubt  the  correctness  of  these  conclusions,  and  pursue  a  different  policy, 
'On  the  theory  that  timothy,  like  most  other  things,  is  the  better  of  being 
npe.  Not  when  it  has  commenced  to  decay,  nor  wen  when  the  stalk 
•has  commenced  to  bleach  in  the  field,  but  as  soon  as  the  blossom  has 
fallen  off.  At  that  time,  if  cut,  most  of  the  seed  will  ripen  and  the  yield 
will  be  much  greater.  Because,  first,  the  stalk  has  had  its  natural  time 
to  mature,  and  has  borne  its  seed ;  and  secondly,  a  week  or  ten  days  are 
added  to  the  time  for  undergrowth,  which  increases  more  rapidly  at  that 
period  than  any  other  during  the  season.  The  quality  is  also  believed  to 
be  improved.  Timothy,  like  all  other  grasses,  is  charged  highly  with  a 
glutinous  substance,  composed  of  starch,  sugar,  oil,  &o.,  and  containing 
an  accumulation  of  what  chemists  call  proteine.  This  vegetable  product* 
whether  secured  in  hay  or  grain,  is  held  to  be  the  most  nutritious  part 
of  the  (ood  given  to  animals,  and  is  believed  to  have  reached  its  greatest 
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accamalation  in  the  stalk  of  timothy  aboat  the  time  the  seed  commences 
to  ripen. 

Any  person  who  may  have  mowed  timothy  all  day,  when  in  fall  bloom, 
not  ripe,  will  recollect  that  there  was  little,  if  any,  accamalation  of  this 
gum,  or  glaten,  on  his  scythe.  After  the  flower  falls,  his  experience  is 
entirely  different :  a  heavy  coat  of  this  glaten  will  immediately  form  on 
his  scythe,  which  indicates  the  presence  of  the  greatest  amonnt  of  this 
most  Indispensable  nutriment.  That  this  theory  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished by  chemical  aualjsis,  is  not  claimed,  but  it  has  certainly  not  been 
disproved  by  agricultural  experience.  It  will  be  admitted  fhat  there  is 
more  danger  of  letting  timothy  stand  too  long,  than  in  cutting  too  early. 

Clover  is  usually  cut  wheii  about  half  the  blossoms  have  commenced  to 
dry ;  and  the  same  course  is  generally  pursued  with  clover  and  timothy 
mixed.  Meadows  are  mostly  cut  with  mowing  machines,  and  raked  up 
by  horse-power,  and  the  hay  hauled  to  the  barn  or  stack,  and  taken  up  by 
horse-power.  The  larger  part  of  oar  hay  is  put  into  barns,  with  which 
most  of  our  farmers  are  pretty  well  supplied.  A  considerable  amount, 
however,  is  stacked  out  at  such  points  as  are  most  convenient  for  feed- 
ing. It  is  a  custom  with  many  to  salt  the  hay  as  it  is  mowed  away. 
This  is  considered  beneficial  on  two  accounts.  It  preserves  the  hay 
when  not  thoronghly  cured  out,  and  it  is  eaten  up  cleaner  and  with  bet- 
ter relish  by  horses,  cattle  or  sheep. 

Meadows  are  generally  pastured  in  the  fall — ^frequently  not  till  late  in 
the  fall  or  winter.  A  meadow  permitted  to  grow  after  mowing  until  the 
first  of  December,  makes  fine  winter  pasture  for  sheep,  and  they  always 
manage  to  get  it  in  preference  to  hay,  if  even  a  considerable  amount  of 
snow  is  on  the  ground.  Sheep  are  thought  to  rather  improve  than  injure 
the  meadow,  bat  they  shoald  be  taken  off  as  soon  as  the  grass  begins  to 
grow  in  the  spring.  Sheep  shoald  not  be  permitted  to  run  on  either  tim- 
othy or  clover  meadow  antil  the  grass  is  entirely  exhausted,  as  they  will 
in  that  event  help  themselves  to  the  roots  of  the  grass,  and  thus  seriously 
injure  the  prospect  for  the  next  crop.  Cattle  and  horses  should  not  be 
allowed  to  ran  on  meadow  lands  when  the  ground  is  soft  from  rain,  as 
they  tramp  it  np,  injure  the  sward,  and  leave  the  surface  in  bad  condi- 
tion,  The  same  objection  does  not  apply,  to  any  great  extent,  to  sheep. 

Timothy  should  not  be  cut  too  low ;  this  can  easily  be  done,  on  a 
smooth  snrface.  The  proper  place  to  cut  it  is  above  the  first  joint  which 
appears  above  the  balb  or  enlargement  on  the  stalk.  If  cut  below  this 
enlargement  and  close  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  many  of  the  stalks 
die  out,  of  a  dry  season,  and  the  roots  never  vegetate.  To  this  cause, 
and  close  pasturing,  may  be  attributed  the  fact  that  many  meadows  run 
out"  in  a  few  years,  and  the  timothy  is  substituted  by  other  grasses,  or 
weeds. 
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PASTTJBE  LANDS, 


As  stated  above,  were,  in  1867,  81,433  acres,  and  increasing  in  area. 
These  lands  increase  with  the  disposition  everywhere  apparent  to  increase 
the  stock  business.  Some  grass  seeds  are  so^n  for  pasture,  mostly  clover 
and  timothy  mixed,  or  red  top,  with  occasionally  orchard  grass  on  wood- 
land ;  but  these,  where  the  fields  are  pastured  for  six  or  seven  years, 
usually  run  out,  and  are  replaced  with  blue  grass,  which  seems  to  have  a 
natural  right  to  the  soil.  Even  our  woodlands,  when  partially  cut  off, 
or  the  under-growth  cleared  out,  will,  without  plowing,  cover  over  in  two 
or  three  years  with  blue  grass.  This  is  our  best  pasture,  and  most  prolific, 
and  is  not  liable  to  run  out  or  exhaust  itself  as  most  other  grasses  are. 
White  clover  is  another  natural  production  of  considerable  amount  of  our 
lands,  when  not  crowded  out  by  blue  grass,  and  is  considered  a  better 
pasture  for  horses  or  cattle  than  red  clover,  but  less  prolific,  and  not  cer- 
tain to  appear  at  all  only  in  favorable  seasons. 

When  the  pasture  dies  out,  or  becomes  thin,  or  a  covering  of  mo^s  ap- 
I>ear8  on  the  surface,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the  best  remedy  is  to  plow 
up  and  plant  in  corn,  or  sow  in  wheat ;  as  in  that  case,  with  no  blue  grass 
to  interfere,  it  would  be  regarded  as  a  sure  crop  for  wheat,  when  grass 
seed  could  be  again  applied. 


Are  not  applied  to  any  great  extent  to  our  pasture  fields.  We  have  not 
the  bam-yaid  manure  to  do  this,  and  but  little  is  used  for  such  lands, 
except  when  they  are  plowed  up  for  cultivation.  ITeither  gypsum  nor 
plaster  of  Paris  has  been  used  here  as  a  fertilizer,  except  as  experiments 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  and  the  results  are  not  well  known.  Our  old 
Pennsylvania  farmers  who  settled  in  the  county  at  an  early  day,  and  who 
constituted  a  large  element  of  our  very  best  farming  population,  came  to 
the  county  with  a  prejudice,  whether  well  founded  or  not,  against  the  use 
of  plaster  of  Paris  as  a  fertilizer.  They  claimed  that  it  rapidly  exhausted 
the  soil,  without  producing  compensating  benefits.  Their  views  in  this 
regard  were  very  generally  adopted,  and  have  been  the  controlling  senti- 
ment ever  pince. 

Barnryard  manures  are  carefully  saved  by  our  better  class  of  farmers, 
and  hauled  out  to  the  fields  which  seem  most  to  need  them.  There  is  no 
regular  system  for  doing  this,  and  the  time  is  varied  frequently  to  suit 
the  convenience  or  force  of  the  farmer.  He  tries  to  clear  it  up  once  or 
twice  during  the  year — hauling  in  the  winter  or  spring  to  the  ground  in- 
tended for  oats  and  wheat.  If  that  is  not  accomplished  in  the  spring,  as 
sometimes  happens,  he  will  haul  out  the  balance  immediately  after  har- 
vest npon  his  oats  stubble,  and  plow  it  under  for  wheat.  This  is  usually 
attended  with  good  results  to  the  first  crop,  and  is  plainly  visible  in  the 
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crops  for  several  years  afterwards.  Sometimes  the  manure  is  first  pat  on 
the  groand  intended  for  corn,  bat  not  generally  with  as  good  resalts  the 
first  year.  Of  a  dry  season  the  mannre  is  of  bat  little  account,  and  of  a 
wet  one  the  grass  seeds  and  weeds  introduced  in  the  manure  become 
troublesome  and  frequently  injure  the  corn. 

Many  persons  are  not  as  careM  as  they  should  be  in  saving  and  apply- 
ing the  manures  which  accumulate  on  their  premises.  This  arises  some- 
times from  carelessness  or  lack  of  knowledge,  but  most  generally  out  of 
a  disposition  to  make  the  greatest  possible  number  of  dollars  and  cents 
out  of  the  present  hour,  leaving  the  next  hour,  with  its  blessings  and 
evils,  to  be  enjoyed  or  endured  by  him  who  may  live  to  see  it.  It  is  very 
evident,  however,  that  with  the  most  scrupulous  saving  of  barn-yard 
manure,  that  a  farm  will  not  produce  enough  to  manure  itself  properly. 
One-half  the  land  of  an  ordinary  sized  farm  usually  gets  none.  The  pro- 
duce of  the  whole  goes  to  keep  up  the  thinner  parts,  and  that  portion  of 
the  farm  which  produces  most  heavily  receives  no  return  from  the  barn- 
yard. It  may  not  need  any  for  the  time  being,  but  that  cannot  always 
last  under  continual  cultivation.  The  aggregate  of  barn-yard  manures 
cannot  be  much  increased,  except  on  farms  located  near  towns  and  cities, 
which  are  but  few.  Then  resort  must,  finally,  be  made  to  other  manures, 
or  a  different  mode  of  tillage. 

In  this  county  we  haye  an  inexhaustible  amount  of  limestone,  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  county,  with  coal  and  wood  everywhere  to  burn  it  into 
lime.  A  compost  of  lime,  and  such  other  ingredients  as  are  no  doubt  at 
hand  in  sufficient  quantities,  and  which  science  and  experience  will 
eventually  point  out,  will^  doubtless,  in  due  time,  be  brought  into  requisi- 
tion. The  application  of  lime  as  a  fertilizer  has  not  in  any  form  been 
generally  practiced  in  the  county,  but  in  some  instances  it  has  with  good 
results.  Some  of  our  lands  do  not  need  it,  being  already  heavily  charged 
with  lime.  The  greater  portion  of  the  eastern  and  middle  townships  are 
of  this  character ;  also  the  northern  and  southern  row  of  townships.  But 
Warren,  Goshen  and  Union  have  much  sandy  and  clay  soil.  Some  of 
this  kind  of  land  is  found  in  several  of  the  other  townships,  with  com- 
paratively little  lime.  All  of  these  lands  would  doubtless  be  greatly  im- 
proved by  a  proper  system  of  liming,  and  the  lime  could  be  applied 
cheaply. 

One  instance  of  liming  occurred  within  the  observation  of  the  writer, 
several  years  since,  with  the  following  result^,  so  far  as  recollected :  About 
forty  bushels  of  partially  exhausted  lime,  equal  to,  say,  twenty-five  bushels 
of  good  lime,  was  put  on  one  acre  of  the  poorest  land  in  a  ten  acre  field 
the  first  of  June.  The  land  was  clay,  with  subsoil  of  clay  and  shelly 
sandstone,  and  believed  to  contain  but  little  lime.  The  lime  was  spread 
evenly  over  the  ground,  and  the  field  plowed  up  in  June,  as  fallow  ground. 
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It  waa  plowed  again,  or  stirred,  in  September,  and  sowed  in  wheat,  har- 
rowed in.   In  the  spring  the  field  was  sowed  with  clover  seed. 

The  result  was  the  acre  limed,  ripened  several  days  earlier  than  the 
balance  of  the  field,  and  produced  fifty  per  cent,  more  of  grain  to  the 
acre,  and  the  clover  produced  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than  an  average 
of  the  field.  Number  of  bushels  to  the  acre  not  at  present  recollected,  but 
a  good  strong  crop  was  produced. 

Bed  clover,  stimulated  by  lime,  can  most  certainly  be  made  one  of  the 
best  and  cheapest  fertilizers  for  a  great  portion  of  our  lands.  Yet  plow- 
ing clover  under,  as  a  fertilizer,  has  not  been  much  practiced  in  the 
county.  Indeed  the  amount  of  clover  raised  in  the  county  is  too  small, 
and  the  acreage,  from  the  assessors*  returns,  seem  to  be  diminishing. 

TOBACCO 

Has  been  raised  in  the  south  half  of  Belmont  county  in  considerable  quan-  ' 
tities  for  the  last  forty  years.  Its  production  is  gradually  diminishing, 
and  is  at  present  confined  mostly  to  the  townships  of  Warren,  Somerset,  ' 
Wayne,  Goshen  and  Washington.  The  production  has  ranged  from  one 
and  a  half  million  to  three  million  pounds  annually,  and  has  been  the 
source  of  considerable  profit  t6  that  portion  of  the  county.  The  produc- 
tion of  1867  was  1,034,543  pounds.  The  crop  of  this  county  has  generally 
been  grown  on  new  lands,  just  cleared,  when  two  or  three  successive 
crops  would  frequently  be  raised.  The  average  yield  from  new  lands  is 
about  800  pounds,  and  from  old,  manured  lands  1200  pounds  per  acre. 

The  new  land  tobacco  is  mostly  cured  by  fire,  in  air-tight  houses,  built 
for  the  purpose,  of  logs  taken  from  the  gi'ound  where  the  tobacco  is 
grown.  The  fire  is  applied  by  means  of  a  stone  flue  or  furnace,  built  for 
the  purpose,  with  mouth  extending  to  the  outside  of  the  building,  to  re- 
ceive the  wood.  The  old  Maryland  style  of  curing  by  open  fires  has  not 
been  followed  for  many  years. 

Few  ground  tobacco  is  generally  stripped  oflF  the  growing  stalk  in  the 
field,  and  is  taken  as  it  ripens,  the  under  leaves  first.  These  are  strung 
with  thread  or  twine,  and  placed  on  a  stick  four  feet  long  preparatory  to 
hanging  in  the  house.  When  the  house  is  thus  filled,  a  moderate  fire  is 
applied  until  the  leaves  change  their  color  to  a  greenish  yellow,  when  the 
fire  is  increased,  and  the  tobacco  thoroughly  cured  out.  With  ripe  to- 
bacco, and  a  little  skill  and  pains  in  management,  a  fine  article  of  yellow, 
or  yellow  spangled  tobacco  is  thus  made,  which  usually  commands  the 
highest  price  in  market.  Bed  and  brown  colors  are  made  by  a  slow  pro- 
cess of  firing,  or  by  being  cured  in  the  open  air.  The  tobacco  is  usually 
sold  here  to  country  merchants,  either  in  the  leaf,  or  after  it  is  handed 
up.  The  purchaser  again  hangs  it  up  in  his  packing  or  drying-house,  to 
be  " qualified"  or  dried  out  again  by  the  air,  preparatory  to  packing.  It 
is  then  packed  into  hogsheads,  of  800  or  900  lbs.  each,  and  shipped,  gen- 
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erally  to  Baltiioore,  for  Bale,  at  which  place  they  have  extensive  State 
warehouses  for  the  inspection  and  storage  of  tobacco.  Kearly  all  the  to- 
bacco grown  in  this  part  of  Ohio  finds  its  ultimate  market  in  Europe. 
The  price  has  been  quite  fluctuating,  varying  here  at  home,  for  the  past 
ten  years,  from  $5  to  $12  per  100  lbs. 

Tobacco  has  been  thought  to  be  exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  probably  is, 
where  long  continued  on  the  same  land ;  but  one  or  two  crops  on  new 
land,  which  has  been  the  general  custom  here,  seems  to  have  done  no  in- 
jury, as  wheat  or  corn,  following  tobacco  thus  cultivated,  is  regarded  as 
a  sure  crop. 

FLAX 

Is  no  longer  raised  in  the  county — that  is,  we  think  so.  The  assessors* 
returns  for  1867  show,  however,  that  llj  acres  are  yet  cultivated  in  this 
useful  article.  If  this  be  correct,  which  may  be  the  case,  we  have  a 
greater  acreage  in  flax  than  either  Coshocton  or  Jefferson,  and  more  than 
Lorain,  Ottawa  or  Sandusky.  We  are  content,  therefore,  to  rest  upon 
our  laurels.  But  then  there  is  no  disguising  the  fact— the  good  old  days 
of  spinning-wheels  are  gone !   Absolutely  gone! 

SOBaHUM . 

Has  been  cultivated  since  1860  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  county. 
Belmont  has  held  flrst  rank  in  the  State  in  the  cultivation  of  this  article, 
until  1867.  The  production  is  now  slightly  decreasing.  Only  a  portion 
of  our  lands  are  well  adapted  to  its  cultivation.  Limestone  lands,  al- 
though productive,  do  not  produce  a  fine  quality  of  syrup.  Our  sandy 
soils  in  the  vicinity  of  Barnesville  produce  an  article  of  syrup  that  can- 
not be  excelled  in  the  State.  No  process  of  rectifying  has  yet  been  in- 
troduced into  the  county  which  has  proved  successful.  The  general  con- 
tinuance of  this  ,  branch  of  business  will  depend  upon  successful  experi- 
ments in  rectifying,  to  be  hereafter  introduced.  The  average  production 
of  sorghum  in  the  county  has  been  about  85,000  gallons  of  syrup,  and 
700  to  800  lbs.  sugar;  incidental. 

MAPLE  SUaAB. 

The  production  from  the  sugar  tree  or  maple  has  been  gradually  di- 
minishing. The  assessors'  returns  for  1862,  '63  and  64,  show  that  the 
average  annual  production  of  sugar  is  16,356  lbs.,  and  of  syrup,  5,073 
gallons.  This  average  is  being  annually  diminished.  The  lands  covered 
with  sugar  tree  and  maple  are  being  cleared  off  and  appropriated  to 
other  uses. 

OBOHABDS. 

Belmont  county  is  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fruits,  and 
nearly  every  farm  has  its  apple-orchard  of  grafted  trees.  The  apple  is 
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considered  the  most  important  among  the  fruits,  and  is  the  more  oni- 
versally  cultivated.  Apples  and  peaches  both  do  best  on  our  high  lands. 
They  are  a  surer  crop,  and  thought  to  be  of  better  quality ;  but  many 
apples  are  raised  on  the  bottom  lands  to  good  advantage.  We  have  all 
the  standard  varieties  common  to  this  latitude.  An  abundance  of  apples 
are  raised  every  year  for  home  consumption,  and  in  favorable  seasons,  a 
large  surplus  for  transportation,  which  usually  find  a  ready  market,  at 
paying  prices. 

According  to  the  assessors'  books  for  1867,  we  had  5,514  acres  in  or- 
chards. But  this  does  not  show  very  conclusively  the  full  acreage  in 
orchards.  Many  persons  have  fruit  trees  about  their  houses,  lots,  and 
along  the  fences,  that  are  not  reported  to  the  assessor. 

Peach  trees  are  not  as  plenty  as  they  should  be.  This  arises  partly 
out  of  the  fact  that,  of  late  years,  the  tree  is  of  short  duration,  generally 
living  but  five  or  six  years  after  it  commences  to  bear  fruit,  and  replant- 
ing is  neglected.  It  is  thought  by  many  that  this  premature  decay  of 
the  tree  is  occasioned  by  a  worm  which  works  in  the  roots  and  bark  of 
the  tree,  as  they  do  in  all  other  decayed  trees;  and  that  this  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  decline.  While  others  hold,  and  which  seems  to  be  the 
more  rational  theory,  that  the  decline  in  the  tree  is  a  prior  work,  and 
that  the  attack  of  the  borer  follows  as  a  consequence,  just  as  it  does  with 
all  other  trees  in  the  woods  in  a  declining  state,  and  that  they  only 
hasten  the  death  of  the  tree,  after  it  has  commenced  to  die.  Certain  it 
is  that  no  remedy  has  yet  been  found  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  life 
of  the  peach  tree  much  beyond  its  present  allotted  time  to  live. 

To  keep  up  a  good  supply  of  vigorous,  healths-bearing  peach  trees,  a 
fresh  lot  of  trees  should  be  planted  out  every  five  years.  This  can  be 
done  with  but  little  trouble,  and  at  small  cost,  compared  with  the  im- 
portance of  having  a  good  peach  orchard.  Any  person,  with  even  mod- 
erate skill,  can  raise  his  own  trees  from  the  seed,  and  bud  them  himself. 
If  he  does  not  wish  to  tax  his  ingenuity  or  leisure  in  this  way,  the  trees 
can  always  be  procured  at  a  reasonable  rate  from  the  nurseries.  Peach 
trees  take  but  little  room  in  an  orchard ;  they  may  be  planted  fifteen  feet 
apart,  and  are  the  better  of  having  the  ground  cultivated  while  they  are 
growing.  A  sufficient  number  of  trees  to  supply  a  family  with  this  most 
delicious  fruit,  may  be  planted  in  fence  corners  and  about  the  lots,  where 
they  will  take  up  no  land,  scarcely,  that  would  be  used  for  anything  else. 
The  peach  tree  is  not  certain,  in  this  locality,  to  bear  every  year,  but 
nsually  bears  a  full  crop  every  alternate  year. 

Pears  are  cultivated  to  a  limited  extent  by  most  of  our  best  farmers, 
and  they  seem  to  do  well  on  our  uplands  especially,  but  the  supply  of 
bearing  trees  is  not  near  equal  to  the  demand. 

Cherries  are  largely  cultivated,  and  are  considered  a  sure  crop.  We 
have  many  fine  varieties.  They  do  not  succeed  well  on  our  bottom  lands. 
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bnt  the  uplands  can  hardly  be  excelled  for  the  production  of  this  kind 
of  fmit. 

NX7BSEBIES. 

We  have  some  half  dozen  very  fine  nurseries  in  the  county,  which  are- 
well  prepared  to  supply  any  reasonable  demand  for  the  various  kinds  of 
fruit  trees,  vines  and  shrubbery.  They  have,  in  addition  to  supplying 
the  local  demand,  furnished  a  large  amount  of  trees  for  transportation 
West  and  South. 

Grapes  have  been  cultivated  to  some  extent  in  the  county,  but  have 
until  recently  been  confined  to  small  lots.  They  were  first  introduced 
for  wine-making  purposes,  in  the  south  part  of  York  and  Washington 
townships,  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  by  a  population  of  Swiss 
emigrants  that  settled  there  about  that  time,  and  who  now  own  nearly 
all  the  land  in  their  locality,  and  are  not  disposed  to  go  out  of  their  own 
settlement,  except  to  adjacent  lands.  They  own  small  tracts  of  land 
generally,  and  each  landholder  has  a  small  vineyard.  The  lands  are- 
generally  rough  and  hilly,  but  seem  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape.  Those  people  scarcely  ever  miss  having  a  fair  supply  of  grapes, 
and  usually  furnish  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  native  wine  for  trans- 
portation. 

Their  mode  of  preparing  the  ground  has  mostly  been  to  spade  or  dig^ 
up  the  entire  lot  to  a  depth  of  two  or  three  feet,  preparatory  to  planting 
out  the  sets;  and  they  seldom,  if  ever,  fail  to  have  a  healthy,  vigorous* 
growth  of  vines,  with  a  corresponding  yield  of  grapes.  This  Swiss- 
population,  it  is  said,  all  drink  wine,  yet  they  have  the  reputation  of 
being  a  remarkably  temperate,  quiet,  industrious  people. 

Of  late  years  the  cultivation  of  the  grape  has  extended  more  or  les& 
all  over  the  county,  but  the  largest  vineyards  are  along  or  near  the  Ohie 
river.  Some  of  these  have  been  quite  successful,  others  not  uniformly 
so — varied,  probably,  by  the  particular  location  or  mode  of  treatment* 
The  lands  along  the  river,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Swiss  settlements  in 
York  and  Washington  townships,  have  mostly  a  limestone  soil,  but  more 
mixed  with  sand  in  the  latter.  Some  of  the  very  finest  specimens  of  the 
grape  coming  under  our  notice  during  the  last  season,  were  raised  by 
Mr.  Kelion  Hager,  of  Barnesville — a  locality  where  the  soil  is  generally 
sandy,  and  contains  but  little  lime. 

The  Isabella  and  Catawba  are  the  kinds  most  in  use,  but  the  Concord, 
lona,  Delaware  and  other  varieties  have  of  late  years  been  introduced. 
The  reports  for  1867  show  that  there  are  in  the  county  154  acres  in  vine- 
yards, producing  196,244  pounds  of  grapes,  and  11,424  gallons  of  wine. 

SMALL  FBUITS  AND  GABDENING. 

Besides  what  is  done  at  raising  small  fruits  and  vegetables  all  over  the 
county,  to  supply  the  local  demand,  there  is  quite  a  considerable  business 
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done  by  professed  gardeners  aloDg  the  Ohio  river,  and  on  some  of  the 
creek  bottoms,  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  Wheeling  market  and 
that  of  other  towns  along  the  river  and  railroads.  We  have  no  statistics 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  business — small  fruits  and  garden 
vegetables ;  but  quite  a  number  of  our  enterprising  citizens  have  done  a 
large  and  successful  business  in  this  line,  and  the  demand  for  these 
indispensable  products  of  the  soil  is  rapidly  increasing. 


A  considerable  amount  of  hops  was  raised  in  the  county  from  an  early 
day  until  within  the  past  few  years.  The  business  was  principally  con- 
fined to  Eichland,  Pultney  and  Mead  townships,  where  it  was  prosecuted 
with  decided  success  by  quite  a  number  of  our  farmers  for  many  years. 

The  mode  of  culture  was  to  select  the  best  piece  of  ground  to  be  pro- 
cured, either  bottom  land  or  well  manured  upland,  and  plow  it  up  deep — 
sub-soiling  would  have  been  better — harrow  thoroughly,  and  mark  it  off 
with  plow,  and  cross  mark  for  the  hills  ten  feet  apart.  Many  dug  up  the 
earth  for  the  hills  to  a  depth  ot  two  feet,  and  mixed  well  rotted  manure 
in  the  hills,  which  proved  to  be  beneficial.  The  sets  or  roots  were  then 
planted,  usually  three  to  the  hill.  This  was  done  either  in  the  fall  or  as 
soon  in  the  spring  as  the  ground  was  in  order  to  work.  If  done  in  the 
fall,  the  hill  was  usually  covered  over  with  manure,  which  was  removed 
early  in  the  spring.  The  sets  were  placed  in  the  hill  in  a  leaning  posture, 
and  covered  from  three  to  six  inches  deep,  having  the  sprout  end  up  and 
nearly  at  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  first  year  will  not  make  a  crop, 
but  each  hill  should  have  a  small  pole,  size  of  a  bean  pole  will  do,  and 
the  sprouts  as  they  come  up  be  tied  to  it  with  woolen  thread.  This 
method  will  produce  some  hops  the  first  year,  and  will  give  the  hill 
strength  for  a  full  crop  the  second  year.  The  lot  may  be  cultivated  in 
something  else  the  first  year — ^potatoes,  or  something  that  will  not  shade 
the  hops.   The  lot  should  be  plowed  and  kept  clear  of  weeds. 

The  second  year  they  are  poled — three  poles  to  each  hill.  This  is 
usually  done  before  corn  planting  time,  and  the  vines  carefully  tied  to 
the  poles  as  soon  as  they  are  long  enough  to  tie  up — three  vines  to  the 
pole.  Two  vines  would  do  about  as  well  where  they  meet  with  no  mis- 
hap, and  both  go  out  to  the  top  of  the  pole.  The  poles  used  are  25  to  30 
feet  in  length,  and  are  usually  cut  in  the  fall  and  winter  to  secure  the 
greater  durability,  and  hauled  to  the  place  and  sharped  at  the  end,  ready 
for  setting  in  the  ground  at  the  proper  time.  Holes  are  made  in  the 
ground  for  the  admission  of  the  poles  by  means  of  an  iron  instrument, 
made  for  the  purpose,  weighing  fifteen  or  twenty  pounds,  called  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans  a  "Lawxtrum."  The  poles  are  generally  put  in 
the  ground  from  twenty  inches  to  two  feet,  and  leaned  a  little  from  each 
other  at  the  top,  in  the  same  hill,  to  give  the  vines  room  to  spread  out 
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and  get  the  sun  properly,  and  not  be  matted  together.  The  groand  is 
plowed  regularly  and  kept  clean.  The  sproats  or  vines  that  are  not  tied 
to  the  poles,  after  the  second  year,  are  trimmed  oS  clean  with  a  knife  or 
hoe  and  removed,  and  the  hills  kept  clear  of  everything  but  the  vines 
attached  to  the  poles.  About  the  first  of  September  the  hops  are  usually 
matured  and  picking  commences.  They  are  picked  from  the  vines,  gen- 
erally, by  females,  with  a  male  attendant  to  take  the  poles  down  and 
place  them  in  a  convenient  form  over  the  box  which  is  to  hold  the  hops 
when  picked.  These  boxes,  which  contain  enough  to  make  about  25 
pounds  of  cured  hops,  are  constructed  with  handles  to  the  sides  like  a 
hand-barrow,  so  that  iliey  cau  be  moved  convenieatly  by  two  men,  and 
carried  into  the  dry-house. 

The  dry-houses  are  usually  made  of  logs,  and  cracks  plastered  tight 
with  clay  mortar,  and  have  one  tier  or  set  of  joists  across  the  building 
about  four  feet  above  the  heating  apparatus;  some  have  two  sets  of  joists, 
one  above  the  other,  for  two  drying  places.  Across  these  joists  are  nailed 
strong  lath,  two  inches  apart,  and  on  these  are  spread  coarse  open  linen, 
manufactured  for  the  purpose,  and  the  hops  placed  on  it  for  drying.  The 
heat  is  applied  by  means  of  one  or  more  furnaces  constructed  of  stone  and 
made  tight,  with  a  flue  to  carry  off  the  smoke.  The  hops,  when  cured, 
are  shoved  off  into  an  adjoining  building,  or  into  boxes,  and  conveyed  to 
a  more  secure  place.  The  price  of  hops  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been 
very  fluctuating,  varying  from  12J  to  50  cents  per  pound.  But,  upon  the 
whole,  the  cultivation  of  hops  has  been  considered  a  good  paying  business. 
Poles  have  become  scarce,  and  the  business  is  at  present  very  much 
neglected. 


Sub-soil  plowing  has  .  been  but  little  practiced  in  the  county,  but  has 
been  experimented  on  by  a. few  of  our  farmers  in  a  limited  way,  with 
satisfactory  results,  so  far  as  reports  can  be  obtained.  This  kind  of  plow- 
ing has  mostly  been  done  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  One  furrow  is  plowed 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  depth  in  the  usual  way,  when  the  sub-soil  plow 
follows  in  same  furrow,  plowing  from  eight  to  ten  inches  deeper,  breaking 
up  or  loosening  the  sub  soil  and  leaving  it  in  the  furrow.  This  takes  two 
teams,  as  will  be  observed,  and  makes  the  work  of  the  front  team  heavier 
than  if  only  single  plowing  was  being  done,  as  the  furrow  horse  has  to 
walk  on  the  loose  sub-soiled  ground,  which  nearly  fills  the  furrow. 

A  field  thus  broken  up  to  the  depth  of  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  is  in 
much  better  condition  to  stand  the  effects  of  either  a  very  wet  summer  or 
a  very  dry  one.  If  the  season  be  too  wet  the  surplus  water  passes  off 
more  rapidly  from  the  roots  of  the  growing  crop,  and  does  it  compara- 
tively little  injury ;  and  of  a  dry  season,  which  occur  the  more  frequently 
in  this  county,  the  greater  depth  of  loose  earth  retains  the  moisture  much 
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loDger  and  yields  it  up  to  the  roots  of  the  growing  plant  as  nature  seems 
to  demand  it.  Experiments  have  thus  been  made  on  fields  for  grain,  and 
small  lots  for  vineyards,  which,  it  is  claimed,  have  retained  the  loose 
sub-soil  for  years,  and  a  consequent  moisture  during  cultivation  that  was 
not  common  to  adjoining  fields  differently  treated. 

Clay  lands,  and  others  having  a  close,  hard  sub-soil,  are  no  doubt 
greatly  improved  by  this  mode  of  tillage,  and  their  durability  propor- 
tionately increased ;  but  sandy  lands,  or  any  kind  of  land  with  a  gravelly 
or  porous  sub-soil,  would  hardly  be  benefitted  by  this  extra  deep  plowing, 
and  might  in  some  cases  be  injured.  The  cost  of  tillage  is  considerably 
increased  by  sub-soiling,  that  is  the  breaking  up  part,  and  this  mode  of 
tillage  should  only  be  resorted  to  after  carefal  experiments  testing  the 
particular  kinds  of  soil  and  sub-soil  most  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  the 
operation. 

Deep,  single  plowing  on  all  classes  of  lands  is  considered,  in  the  main,  * 
good  policy,  but  is  not  always  attended  with  immediate  good  results. 
When  the  soil  is  thin,  say  five  or  six  inches,  and  the  sub-soil  poor  and 
barren,  to  throw  up  to  the  surface  four  or  five  inches  of  this  sterile  sub- 
soil will  affect  unfavorably  the  first  and  second  crops,  and  may  not  be 
beneficial  for  several  years;  but  it  will  ultimately  prove  beneficial.  All 
lands  for  cultivation  should  have  a  soil  not  less  than  ten  inches  in  depth. 
This  depth  is  required  to  give  room  for  the  roots  of  plants  and  to  secure 
the  necessary  moisture  in  hot  dry  weather.  Of  course  deep  plowing  will 
not  make  all  lands  rich,  but  it  will  tend  greatly  to  prevent  deterioration, 
and  at  the  same  time  communicate  more  bountifully  to  the  growing  crop. 

The  Michigan  double  plow  has  been  used  by  a  few  persons  only  in  the 
county,  and  the  results  not  reported,  but  thought  to  be  unfavorable. 

The  steel  plow  which  has  been  in  use  for  common  plowing  for  a  number 
of  years  is  fast  gaining  favor.  The  first  mold-boards  which  were  made 
for  the  steel  plow  were  so  awkwardly,  if  not  wickedly  constructed,  that  it 
took  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  more  horse  power  to  propel  one  of  these  plows 
than  it  should  have  done.  This  was  a  great  drawback  to  both  their  in> 
troduction  and  usefulness.  They  had  the  merit  of  having  a  steel  mold- 
board,  which  was  an  important  one,  but  that  was  their  only  merit.  They 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  heavy  running,  clumsy  plow.  The  mold- 
board  was  too  short  for  the  breadth  of  furrow,  and  consequently  met  with 
greater  resistance  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  This  ob- 
jection has,  to  a  great  extent,  been  obviated  in  many  places  in  the  manu- 
facture of  plows,  but  not  everywhere.  A  mold-board  should  be  made  of 
snfficient  length  to  admit  of  a  proper  indexed  curvature,  sufficient  to  do 
its  work  thoroughly,  and  with  the  least  possible  resistance  from  the 
^ound  being  turned  over.  Great  pains  should  be  taken  in  the  selection 
of  a  plow  to  get  one  that  will  not  only  do  its  work  thoroughly,  but  do  it 
witk  the  greatest  amount  of  ease  to  both  plowman  and  team.  To  pur- 
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chase  an  awkward,  heavy  ruDning,  horse-killing  plow,  at  this  late  day, 
should  properly  subject  the  purchaser  to  the  penalty  provided  by  the 
statute  to  prevent  cruelty  to  brutes. 


As  previously  more  than  intimated  in  this  communicatiou,  Belmont 
county  is  naturally  well  drained,  yet  there  are  still  some  lands  which 
could  be  greatly  improved  by  draining.  Some  underdraining  has  been 
done  in  the  county,  but  no  regular  system  has  prevailed.  We  have  no 
establishment  in  the  county  for  the  mslnufacture  of  til«,  nor  is  it  known 
that  any  have  been  used  in  the  county  for  drainage  purposes.  The  cus- 
tomary plan  adopted  has  been  to  cut  a  ditch  sufficiently  wide  to  prevent 
its  filling  up  easily,  and  leave  it  open.  This  answers  very  well  where  the 
ditch  will  not  be  in  the  way  of  cultivating  the  field.  Some  have  made 
nnderdraius  by  cutting  the  ditch  to  a  sufficient  depth  and  filling  up  the 
bottom,  say  15  or  IS  inches  with  broken  stone,  and  covering  these  with 
flat  stone,  or,  where  flat  stone  are  not  convenient,  with  straw,  and  filling 
np  the  remainder  with  earth.  These  drains  are  said  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose, and  last  very  well.  But  our  experience  in  underdraining  is  not 
sufficient  to  give  reliable  results. 


The  number  of  cattle  in  this  county  has  been  slightly  diminished  since 
the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  assessors*  reports  show  the  number 
for  1868  to  be  20,154,  valued  at  $525,875.  Many  cattle  are  driven  into 
the  county,  and  pastured  and  fed  through  the  summer  and  winter  for 
market,  that  do  not  get  on  the  tax  duplicate.  This  traffic  is  a  source  of 
considerable  profit  to  the  county.  We  have  some  fine  specimens  of  the 
Shorthorn  stock  in  the  county,  but  it  does  not  prevail  to  any  considerable 
extent.  About  one-half  our  cattle  are  grade  Durhams,  with  a  few  Devons ; 
the  balance  are  of  the  common  stock. 

Why  this  apathy  has  existed  so  long  among  our  farmers  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  on  the  subject  of  improving  their  breeds  of  cattle,  is  not 
easily  accounted  for.  Where  the  Shorthorns  have  been  introduced,  or 
even  crossed  with  our  common  stock,  it  has  been  attended  with  the  very- 
best  results ;  and  many  of  our  farmers  are  now  giving  the  subject  due 
attention.  A  county  situated  as  Belmont  is,  with  a  rich,  uneven  surface, 
and  a  growing  indisposition  to  much  plowing,  cannot  longer  afford  to 
overlook  so  great  an  interest. 


No  regular  dairy  business  is  done  in  the  count^^,  and  the  butter  and 
cheese  made  are  for  home  consumption  and  to  supply  the  neighboring 
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villages  and  city  of  Wheeling.  The  assessors'  returns  show  an  average 
annual  production  of  about  530,000  pounds  of  batter  and  15,000  pounds 
of  cheese. 

HOBSES. 

The  stock  of  horses  in  the  county  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  war 
averaged  about  11,500  head.  Toward  the  close  of  the  war  the  number 
was  diminished  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  the  average  tax  valuation  in- 
creased sixty  per  cent.  The  number  is  again  on  the  increase,  and  will 
soon  reach  its  highest  maximum.  The  assessors'  returns  for  1868  show 
the  number  of  horses  at  present  to  be  10,820,  with  an  assessed  value  of 
$889,422.  This  is  just  one  thousand  less  than  we  had  in  1862,  but  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  seven  hundred  over  1866. 

We  have  a  good  stock  of  horses  in  the  county,  generally  for  farming 
purposes,  and  have  had  occasionally  some  very  fine  blooded  stock,  such 
as  Arabian,  Morgan,  Consul,  Pilot,  Eclipse,  Flying  Hiatoga,  and,  more 
recently.  Invincible  and  Kansas.  Our  horses  are  more  or  less  mixed  with 
these  varieties,  which  has  doubtless  added  greatly  to  their  worth.  But 
there  has  never  been  any  general  disposition  among  our  farmers  or  team- 
sters to  obtain  the  pure-blooded  stock.  The  objection  has  been  that  such 
horses  were  too  light  for  the  farm,  or  even  for  horses  of  "all  work." 
Many,  however,  are  favorable  to  a  cross  with  the  best  blooded  horse  that 
can  be  obtained,  using  heavy  common  mares  for  the  purpose.  This 
generally  makes  an  excellent  grade  «f  horses  for  the  farm.  It  combines 
action  with  weight  and  strength,  which  makes  them  very  suitable  for 
horses  of  •*  all  work."  The  Hiatoga  is  rather  a  popular  strain  of  horses, 
and  has  been  pretty  extensively  patronized  in  the  county.  They  are 
larger  than  most  of  blooded  horses,  and,  when  crossed  with  heavy  mares, 
produce  an  excellent  stock  for  saddle  or  harness. 

Invincible  and  Kansas  were  brought  into  the  county  from  Kentucky 
some  thirteen  years  since  by  Eev.  Joseph  Woodroflfe  and  Dr.  J.  Alexan- 
der, of  St.  Clairsville.  These  were  considered  as  pure  blooded  horses  as 
ever  were  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Invincible  died  a  few  years  since, 
but  Kansas  is  still  owned  by  Dr.  Alexander.  There  are  many  fine  horses 
throughout  the  county  from  this  stock,  yet  these  horses  have  not  been 
patronized  in  proportion  to  their  merits  by  any  means,  nor  is  it  likely 
this  fact  will  be  known  and  appreciated  while  there  is  any  opportunity  to 
be  benefited  by  the  knowledge. 

The  rage  is  for  heavy  horses.  And  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for, 
as  a  general  rule,  heavy  horses  bring  the  most  money.  If  a  horse  have 
any  action  at  all,  the  question  asked  by  the  purchaser  i^.  What  is  his 
weight?  And  he  is  sold  virtually  by  weight  for  the  Eastern  market. 
There  are  exceptions,  of  course,  to  this  rule.  Many  horses  and  mares  are 
purchased  for  farming  purposes  and  other  light  work  for  several  of  the 
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Eastern  States.  Light  horses  will  do  for  this  demand,  but  they  are 
bought  at  correspoudiDgly  light  prices.  Another  argument  is,  that  oar 
hilly  surface  requires  heavy  draft  horses;  that  strength,  in  the  selection 
of  a  horse,  is  more  Important  than  speed.  In  the  propagation  of  horses 
for  sale,  these  various  ideas  and  facts  control  the  intelligent  agriculturist, 
and  he  aims  at  breeding  such  stock  as  will  bring  the  largest  returns  for 
the  labor  and  capital  invested.  And  this,  as  at  present  understood,  is  in 
favor  of  heavy  horses.  A  medium-sized  horse,  with  a  considerable  in- 
fusion of  pure  blood,  is  popular  on  the  farm  and  as  a  horse  of  *'all  work." 


Have  never  been  popular  in  the  county,  and  are  not  propagated  to  any 
considerable  extent.  They  are  not  in  general  use,  but  some  demand 
exists  for  them  along  the  Ohio  river  and  other  points  for  coal  mining 
purposes,  and  that  demand  seems  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  mule  ap- 
pears to  be  specially  adapted  to  the  coal  mine,  and  they  are  preferred  to 
horses  for  this  branch  of  business.  We  had  222  mules  in  1868,  valued 
at  $19,945,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  q.verage  valuation  of  horses. 

Asses. — We  have  none,  that  we  know  of,  except  what  may  have  been 
imported  from  other  counties  or  Kentucky. 


Although  Belmont  may  not,  in  any  sense,  be  considered  a  "  hog  county," 
it  will  average  very  fair  with  the  State  at  large  in  the  number  and  quality 
of  its  hogs.  Almost  every  variety  of  breeds  have  been  used,  and  pretty 
generally,  in  their  turns,  condemned  for  some  real  or  imaginary  deficiency. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  Short-haired  Suffolk  was  in  considerable  favor.  It 
was  a  small-boned  hog,  fattened  easily,  and  matured  young ;  but  it  never 
got  large  enough,  and  was  difficult  to  propagate.  A  cross  of  the  Suffolk 
with  some  of  our  common  varieties  made  a  better  breed,  and  one  which 
is  to  some  extent  kept  up. 

The  Chester  White  has  been  pretty  extensively  introduced,  and  is 
giving  very  general  satisfaction.  But  the  most  popular  breed  for  the 
last  eight  or  ten  years  in  the  county,  is  the  Long-haired  Suffolk.  This 
breed,  it  is  believed,  was  imported  by  Mr.  James  Ladd,  of  Jefferson 
county,  and  has  been  in  this  county  for  ten  or  twelve  years.  It  is  a  hog 
that  matures  early  under  good  treatment,  and  attains  a  large  average 
size  when  fed  out  The  color  is  almost  invariably  white,  even  in  the 
crosses  with  this  irtock.  This  variety  has  been  taking  the  first  premiums 
at  our  county  fairs  for  several  years.  Messrs.  John  Porterfield  and  Selden 
George  have  been  the  leading  representatives  of  this  kind  of  stock  in 
the  county.  It  has  been  very  strongly  suspected  by  many  that  good 
feeding  has  considerable  to  do  with  the  improvement  of  any  breed  of 
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hogs  that  may  be  iDtrodnced.  Most  all  breeds  of  hogs  fatten  better  after 
tbey  are  a  year  old.  Previoas  to  that  time  they  acquire  £esh  faster  than 
they  do  fat.  Hogs  sbonld  not  be  kept  over  more  than  one  winter,  as  the 
cost  of  feeding  two  winters  absorbs  the  profit,  and  often  results  in  the 
loss  of  at  least  part  of  the  corn  fed  the  second  winter.  A  good  field  of 
red  clover  to  turn  hogs  into  during  the  summer  previous  to  fattening, 
very  much  diminishes  the  cost  of  raising  pork.  Clover  is  cheaper  than 
corn,  and,  while  it  is  improving  the  land,  will  keep  hogs  in  good  growing 
condition  without  corn.  They  should  be  regularly  salted,  and  occasion- 
ally given  wood  ashes  mixed  with  the  salt. 

SHEEP, 

4 

The  average  annual  number  of  sheep  in  the  county  for  a  period  of 
seven  years,  from  1858  to  1864  inclusive,  as  shown  by  the  annual  reports, 
was  94,162,  with  an  appraised  value  of  $264,314.  The  number  and  value 
since  that  time  has  been  largely  on  the  increase,  as  will  appear  from  the 
following  table,  made  up  from  the  assessors'  reports: 

Namber.  Value. 

1866                                                                   143,648  $633,928  00 

1866                                                                     165,776  618,110  00 

1867                                                                     186,220  671,842  00 

1868                                                                      209,393  598,526  00 

The  above  table  shows  a  steady  increase  of  about  21,000  per  annum. 
Belmont  is  now  the  fifth  county  in  the  State  for  sheep,  in  point  of  num- 
bers, and  the  third  in  aggregate  tax  value. 

Since  the  fall  in  the  price  of  wool,  some  dissatisfaction  has  .existed 
with  our  wool-growers,  which  will  no  doubt  check  the  increase  of  sheep 
in  the  county,  but  it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  materially  diminish  the 
present  amount  of  stock.  Ko  panic  has  existed  among  our  wool-growers, 
and  but  few  sheep  have  been  sold  for  hide  and  tallow  prices,  and  these 
mostly  such  as  would  not  have  wintered  over.  The  causes  which  pro- 
duced the  decline  in  wool  are  gradually  being  removed,  and  a  healthy 
condition  of  the  wool  market,  at  no  distant  day,  is  confidently  anticipated 
by  our  farmers  and  business  men. 

The  adaptation  of  our  lands  to  the  production  of  sheep  and  wool 
growing,  is  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  business  will  not  be  abandoned 
for  temporary  or  insufficient  causes. 

Our  flocks  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  were  mostly  of  the  light-shearing 
varieties,  but  some  of  them  very  fine-wooled  sheep.  These  were  crossed 
with  the  best  Saxony  and  Silesian  Merinoes  that  could  be  obtained,  which 
made  a  fine  quality  of  wool,  but  produced  a  light  fleece,  and  was  on  that 
account  considered  unprofitable — the  finest  flocks  producing  only  from 
two  and  a  fourth  to  three  pounds,  average,  of  wool  washed  on  the  sheep's 
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back.  Within  the  past  fifteen  years  the  heavy-wooled  Spanish  Merino 
have  been  extensively  introduced,  mostly  from  Vermont.  We  now  have 
some  very  fine  flocks  of  this  variety  in  the  county,  and  they  seem  to  be 
increasing  in  popularity. 

Oar  flocks  are  now  generally  crossed  with  the  Spanish  Merino.  The 
first  good  result  attained  is  in  the  increased  weight  of  fleece,  which  is 
about  fifty  per  cent,  in  one-half  to  three-quarter  blood,  with  the  wool  in 
-same  condition.  Second,  it  has  increased  the  length  of  fiber,  which  is 
regarded  as  an  improvement  on  our  fine  short- wooled  Merinoes  in  former 
nse.  Although  we  have  several  flocks  of  as  pure  Spanish  blood  as  the 
•country  aflfords,  the  general  average  in  the  county  is  probably  less  than 
three-fourths  Spanish.  Some  object  to  any  great  infusion  of  the  Spanish 
Merino  into  our  breeds  of  sheep,  on  account  of  the  increased  amount  of 
grease,  or  yelk,  in  the  wool.  This  objection  is  not  well  supported  by 
actual  results ;  for  when  the  Spanish  wool  is  w^ll  washed,  it  is  as  free 
from  grease  as  other  varieties,  and  still  produces  the  result  above  indi- 
cated. 

No  county  in  the  State  is  probably  better  adapted  to  the  sheep  and 
wool  business  than  Belmont ;  with  a  rich  soil,  and  uneven  and  hilly  sur- 
face, just  the  kind  of  lands  suited  to  the  inclination  and  production  of 
sheep.  Sheep  usually  seek  the  highest  and  dryest  points  within  their 
inclosure  for  rest,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  a  low,  watery  pasturage. 
They  are  in  no  sense  whatever  a  water  fowl,  but  when  left  to  themselves 
seek  the  highest  land  they  can  find  for  their  habitation.  The  foot-rot, 
which  is  a  great  annoyance  to  the  sheep  business  in  some  localities,  seldom 
troubles  us  here.  The  only  sure  prevention  for  foot-root  is  to  keep  the 
sheep  on  dry  fields,  -where  they  will  not  be  continually  exposed  to  stand- 
ing water  during  the  wet  seasons.  In  dry  weather  these  flat,  low  fields 
can  be  pastured,  of  course,  without  detriment  to  the  sheep. 

MANAGEMENT  OF  SHEEP. 

Flocks  which  are  kept  mostly  for  propagation,  as  some  are  in  the 
county,  are  housed  in  rough,  cold,  or  rainy  weather,  and  are  very  strictly 
attended  to,  but  this  is  not  the  case  generally  with  other  flocks.  Some 
of  the  best  wool-growers  have  stables  and  sheds  to  hold  most  of  their 
sheep,  and  they  are  housed  in  stormy  winter  weather,  but  a  large  majority 
provide  sheds  only  for  yearling  lambs,  and  such  other  weak  lots  as  may 
be  selected  for  the  purpose.  The  stronger  sheep  are  permitted  to  run  oat 
and  take  the  weather  as  it  comes.  There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  economy  of  this  practice.  It  takes  considerable  of  labor  and  capi- 
tal to  provide  stabling  for  a  large  flock  of  sheep,  and  where  this  is  done 
some  actual  beneficial  results  should  follow  to  make  it  a  paying  invest- 
ment, in  a  business  point  of  view.   Such  results,  it  is  claimed  by  very 
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many  saccessfal  wool-growers,  do  not  generally  follow ;  that  good,  healthy 
flocks  of  sheep,  of  two  years  old  and  upwards,  will  do  as  well  out  in  the 
fields  through  the  winter  as  in  the  shed  or  stables^  Certain  it  is  that  the 
great  majority  practice  this  latter  theory.  The  cost  of  raising  sheep  and 
producing  wool  is,  certainly,  one  of  the  items  that  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  business,  and  should  receive  due  consideration.  Whatever 
expenditure  of  labor  or  capital  in  constructing  sheds  or  stabling  for  sheep 
is  injurious  or  unnecessary  should,  of  course,  be  abandoned.  Sheep  are, 
doubtless,  the  better  of  having  some  kind  of  a  shelter  or  protection  to 
resort  to  in  case  of  a  storm,  but  whether  it  would  pay  to  make  this  pro- 
tection general  is  the  question  under  consideration. 

Yearlings  and  two  year  olds  are  generally  fed  a  little  grain  in  addition 
to  what  hay  they  will  eat,  and  the  weak  sheep,  if  any  are  found  in  the 
different  lots,  through  the  winter,  are  selected  into  a  separate  lot,  where 
they  can  have  shelter  and  extra  care.  The  older  and  more  vigorous 
flocks  are  usually  permitted  to  run  out,  and  are  supplied  with  what  hay 
they  will  eat,  but  not  generally  with  grain,  unless  intended  for  market, 
as  mutton  or  sheep.  A  common  practice  with  many  is  to  let  their  meadow 
lands  grow  up  after  harvest  without  pasturing  until  winter,  also  some  of 
the  regular  pasture  fields,  and  turn  their  sheep  on  these  in  December. 
Sheep  do  well  on  such  pastures  without  grain,  and  eat  but  little  hay 
during  a  winter  of  ordinary  severity. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  sheep  get  water  in  the  winter  season  while 
they  are  confined  to  dry  food.  This  is  often  neglected,  and  nearly  always 
with  evil  consequences. 

The  custom  here  is  to  wash  the  wool  on  the  sheep's  back.  Preparatory 
to  this  operation  the  sheep  are  penned,  and  all  the  tags  and  dirt  carefully 
removed,  and  their  toes  trimmed ;  after  this  process  they  are  taken  to 
some  one  of  our  clear,  rapid  running  streams,  where  they  are  penned  and 
taken  into  the  water,  one  at  a  time,  and  thoroughly  washed.  They  are 
then  put  back  into  the  pasturage  until  they  have  dried  off  and  the  yelk 
commences  to  rise  in  the  wool,  which  usually  takes  about  a  week  or  ten 
days,  depending  somewhat  upon  the  weather,  when  they  are  brought  up 
and  sheared.  Sheep  thus  managed,  though  they  be  Spanish  Merino,  will 
produce  a  clean  white  article  of  wool,  free  from  grease.  The  great  diffi- 
culty about  grease,  or  a  superabundance  of  yelk  in  wool,  is,  that  some 
people  do  not  wash  their  sheep,  but  simply  take  them  into  the  water  so 
as  to  have  it  said  that  their  sheep  were  washed ;  or,  having  washed  them 
properly,  permit  them  to  run  three  or  foiir  weeks  after  washing  before 
shearing,  which  is  about  equivalent  to  not  washing  at  all.  Sheep  thus 
managed  will,  of  course,  produce  greasy,  heavy  wool.  But  these  are  only 
exceptions,  and  the  buyers  are  beginning  to  understand  the  causes  of 
heavy  wools,  and  will  in  due  time  doubtless  apply  the  correction. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  Leicester  has  been  introduced  into  the 
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county.  This  was  an  importation  from  Canada  bj  Mr.  A.  O.  Danford,  of 
Wajne  township.  'Not  more  than  50  or  60  pnre  bloods  of  this  variety 
are  probably  in  the  county.  These  Leicesters  are  at  present  being  crossed 
with  the  Spanish  and  other  varieties ;  but  no  results  have  as  yet  been 
obtained. 

There  are  a  few  Cotswold  and  Southdowns  also  in  the  county.  These 
mutton  combing  wool  varieties  have  not  been  grown  to  a  sufficient  extent 
to  afford  reliable  results. 

FENCES  AND  TIMBER: 

The  common  worm  fence  was  used  originally  in  this  county  almost 
exclusively.  Timber  was  plenty  everywhere,  of  the  very  best  quality, 
out  of  which  to  make  rails,  and  the  rails  were  usually  made  on  the  ground 
which  was  in  process  of  being  cleared  off,  and  on  the  spot  where  they 
could  be  laid  up  with  little,  if  any,  hauling.  This  made  a  good  fence,  and 
the  cheapest  one  that  could  possibly  be  made  in  a  new  country,  where 
timber  was  plenty  and  very  much  in  the  way,  without  any  foreign  demand 
for  the  surplus  whatever.  A  large  amount  of  most  excellent  timber  had 
necessarily  to  be  destroyed  in  clearing  up  the  lands.  These  times  have 
passed  away  with  the  things  that  were.  Good  timber  lands,  which  are  at 
all  accessible,  are  now  worth  more  than  improved  lands.  It  is  fortunate, 
perhaps,  to  many  of  us  that  we  had  hiU-sides^  not  at  all  inviting  to  the 
agriculturist.  This  fact  has  saved  many  a  fine  oak,  which  to-day  stands 
as  a  proud  monument  to  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  to  the  children 
of  men.  The  inclination  was  in  us  to  destroy  the  timber,  but  the  induce- 
ment was  withheld. 

We  have  a  very  fair  supply  of  good  timber  yet  in  the  county,  well  dis- 
tributed, but  our  people  begin  to  appreciate  its  value,  and  are  more 
careful  of  its  preservation. 

The  greater  part  of  our  fences  are  yet  made  of  rails,  on  the  **  Old  Vir- 
ginia" style,  worm  fence,  but  perhaps  a  majority  of  our  farmers  are  intro- 
ducing and  have  commenced  a  more  economical  mode  of  fencing.  Post 
and  rails,  board  fence,  and  pailings  are  variously  being  used,  and  one- 
fourth  of  our  fences  are  probably  now  of  these  kinds.  The  board  or 
pailing  fence  is  thought  to  be  the  most  economical,  and  equally  as  good 
as  any  other.  Boards  can  be  sawed  cheaply  in  these  days  of  portable 
saw-mills,  out  of  timber  that  will  not  split  into  rails,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  this  class  of  timber  is  now  being  made  into  fencing  boards. 
Some  use  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  for  pailings,  when  it  will  split,  and 
the  upper  part  for  boards.  This  is  found  to  be  a  great  saving  of  timber, 
as  it  will  require  but  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  timber,  including 
posts,  to  make  a  board  or  pailing  fence,  that  it  does  to  make  a  rail  fence, 
and  it  takes  up  less  ground.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  is  pretty  well 
supplied  with  black  locust  for  posts.   The  honey  locust,  which  abounds 
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more  or  less  along  oar  streams,  is  good  for  nothing  for  this  purpose.  The 
writer  has  had  painfal  experience  on  this  sabject.  The  posts  rot  off  in  a 
few  years  at  the  top  of  the  ground.  The  black  locust,  if  it  have  age  and 
is  sound,  will  last  in  the  ground  from  thirty  to  fifty  years. 

Some  of  our  farmers  are  taking  pains  to  cultivate  the  locust  for  posts, 
and  many  of  them  are  not  recklessly  destroying  the  young  trees  as  they 
appear  along  our  hill-sides  and  waste  places,  as  was  formerly  the  custom 
with  too  many.  The  locust  is  easily  propagated,  and  might  be  grown  to 
any  desirable  extent  on  what  we  term  our  waste  lands,  or  sach  lands  as 
are  too  steep  for  tillage,  and  without  any  perceivable  detriment  to  such 
lands  for  grazing  purposes.  This  is  a  subject  which  demands  more  atten- 
tion than  it  has  yet  received.  The  locust  might  be  grown  to  advantage 
all  over  the  State,  but  especially  so  in  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ohio 
river,  where  there  is  much  rich  land,  too  steei*  for  profitable  cultivation, 
and  exactly  adapted  to  the  rapid  growth  of  this  kind  of  timber.  We  are 
beginning  to  realize  the  importance  of  this  fact  in  Belmont  county,  and 
many  locust  groves  may  now  be  seen  in  our  forests. 

Timber  for  posts,  or  indeed  for  rails  or  boards,  should  be  cut  in  the  fall 
or  winter.  If  cut  in  the  spring,  when  the  tree  is  full  of  sap,  it  is  exposed 
to  the  depredations  of  worms,  and  will  always  be  less  durable.  Boards 
for  fencing  purposes  are  usually  sawed  from  five  to  seven  inches  in 
width,  and  fourteen  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and  two  posts  are  used  to  the 
pannel.  A  narrower  width  for  the  boards  would  probably  be  better,  as 
the  fence  would  be  lighter  and  less  exposed  to  the  wind.  The  posts 
should  be  put  in  the  ground  two  and  a  half  feet  to  secure  permanence. 
Many  put  them  in  only  two  feet,  but  nearly  always  with  bad  results. 
Such  a  fence  will  scarcely  ever  maintain  its  perpendicular  posture  against 
the  wind  for  more  than  two  years.  A  little  extra  pains  and  labor  in 
putting  up  a  fence  properly,  always  pays  a  good  interest  on  the  invest- 
ment. 

Osage  orange,  for  fencing  purposes,  has  been  experimented  on  a  little 
by  some  of  our  citizens,  but  it  is  not  known  to  have  acquired  any  con- 
siderable reputation,  so  far,  as  a  cheap,  convenient  or  good  fence ;  nor  is 
it  likely  that  it  will  recceive  much  attention  until  our  necessities  are 
greater  than  at  present  for  the  usual  fencing  materials. 

ROADS. 

We  have  the  ^National  pike  passing  through  the  county  from  east  to 
west.  It  crosses  the  Ohio  river  at  the  city  of  Wheeling,  over  one  of  the 
finest  suspension  bridges  in  the  country,  and  passes  through  St.  Clairs- 
ville,  the  county  seat,  which  is  ten  miles  west  of  the  Ohio  river. 

The  Central  Ohio  Railroad  also  passes  through  the  county,  near  its 
center,  east  and  west,  parallel  with  the  National  road,  and  about  four 
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and  a  half  miles  south  of  it.  The  eastern  terminus  of  the  Central  road 
is  at  Bellaire,  where  it  connects  with  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road;  at 
which  point  they  have  in  process  of  construction  a  railroad  bridge  across 
the  Ohio  river. 

The  G.  &  P.  Railroad  has  its  southern  terminus  at  Bellaire,  and  passes 
along  the  Ohio  river  north  from  that  point  to  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland. 

Since  the  new  pike  law  has  gone  into  operation,  we  have  constructed 
one  macadamized  road  from  the  county  seat  to  Warnock's  station  on  the 
Central  road,  a  distance  of  five  miles ;  and  four  other  roads  of  a  similar 
character  are  in  process  of  construction  in  different  parts  of  the  county, 
with  quite  a  number  of  others  in  contemplation.  Our  people  seem  to  be 
thoroughly  stirred  up  at  present  to  the  importance  of  having  good  roads 
and  bridges. 


The  Bellaire  Kail  Works  is  the  pioneer  enterprise  o£  the  kind  in  the 
county.  It  was  burned  down  in  one  week  after  it  started,  but  was  rebuilt 
in  two  months,  and  has  now  been  running  six  or  eight  months.  Its 
present  capacity  is  60,000  kegs  of  nails  per  year,  valued  at  $300,000. 
This  requires  3,000  tons  of  pig  iron,  costing  $120,000.  Additional  ma- 
chinery is  being  put  iu,  which  will  double  the  product  of  the  works;  and 
next  year,  with  prosperous  times,  it  will  turn  out  half  a  million  of  dol- 
lars. The  river  side  of  our  county  offers  so  many  natural  advantages  for 
such  manufactures,  that  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  there  will  be  several 
similar  establishments  built  in  the  county  within  the  next  few  years. 

Glass  Works.— Bellaire  turns  out  $150,000  werth  of  glassware  per 
annum,  and  this,  it  is  said,  will  be  more  than  doubled  during  the  current 
year  of  1869.  A  planing  establishment  and  steam  flouring  mill  are  also 
in  operation  here. 

Bridgeport  and  Kirk  wood  have  two  planing  mills,  where  they  manu- 
facture sash,  doors  and  window  blinds;  and  one  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements ;  also  an  extensive  foundry. 

Mabtit^'s  Febby. — At  this  town  a  large  business  has  been  done  for 
many  years  in  the  manufacture  of  threshing  machines  and  separators, 
cutting  boxes,  &c.,  &c.  Some  Ave  different  Arms  are  engaged  in  this 
branch  of  business.  There  are  also  two  foundries  for  mill  and  machine 
castings,  engines,  stoves,  &c.;  a  blast  furnace  for  the  manufacture  of  pig 
iron,  and  a  planing  mill,  sash,  door  and  blind  factory.  Becently  there 
have  been  established  quite  extensive  glass  works. 

Martin's  Ferry  is  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  the  county,  situate  on 
the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  on  the  line  of  the  C.  &  P.  Bailroad.  It  has 
long  been  the  leading  town  of  the  county  for  manufactures.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  no  estimate  was  obtained  of  the  annual  extent  of  its 
manufacturing  business. 
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A  woolen  nianafactory  has  been  recently  established  at  Powhatan,  in 
Tork  township.  This  is  the  first  establishment  of  the  kind,  of  any  con- 
siderable dimensions,  in  the  county.  It  is  owned  by  Mr.  Lewis  Boger, 
who  also  has  an  extensive  steam  flouring  mill. 

Bamesville,  a  thriving  town  of  Warren  township,  and  located  on  the 
Central  Ohio  Bailroad,  has  its  manufactures  of  cast  iron  and  hydraulic 
cement. 

Our  natural  facilities  for  manufacturing,  and  the  great  importance  of  a 
proper  division  of  labor,  are  only  beginning  to  be  appreciated  by  our 
people.  The  finest  openings  exist  for  successful  investment  in  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  manufacture. 


The  first  farm  buildings  erected  in  the  county,  whether  for  dwellings 
or  barns,  were  mostly  of  logs.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  give  the  modus 
operandi  of  constructing  these  places  of  habitation.  The  "  log  cabin"  is 
quite  familiar  yet  to  most  of  the  present  generation,  but  the  ancient  cus- 
tom of  building  with  logs  is  nearly  abandoned.  Some  of  these  log 
buildings  still  remain,  and  are  quite  comfortable  tenements;  but  our 
farms  are  generally  supplied  with  a  different  class  of  buildings.  It  is  a 
rare  case  now  to  find  a  good  farm  that  is  not  supplied  with  a  reasonably 
good  brick  or  frame  house.  Frame  is  the  more  common.  Farm  dwell- 
ings are  usually  two  stories,  built  for  convenience  and  comfort  rather 
than  ornamentation.  Some  prefer  the  cottage  style,  and  of  course  gratify 
their  inclination  and  taste  in  this  particular. 

We  have  some  poor  dwelling  houses  yet,  but  they  are  generally  being 
replaced  by  better  structures.  There  is  beginning  to  be  quite  a  laudable 
ambition  manifested  among  our  farmers  to  have  not  only  comfortable 
dwelling  houses,  but  out-houses  to  correspond,  such  as  spring  house, 
smoke  house,  wood  and  coal  house,  wash  house,  &c.,  &c.  These  append- 
ages add  greatly  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  homestead,  and 
are  in  very  general  use. 

Barns  and  stabling  are  considered  indispensable  on  every  farm,  and 
but  few  farms  are  without  them.  Many  of  our  Pennsylvania  settlers — 
who,  by  the  by,  were  esteemed  as  our  very  besl;  class  of  farmers— consid- 
ered it  a  high  privilege,  if  not  a  religious  duty,  to  build  a  good  bam  before 
they  would  erect  a  permanent  dwelling.  The  barn,  however,  was  only 
part  of  the  programme,  but  it  almost  invariably  came  first.  Many  of 
these  were  bank  barns,  of  capacious  size. 

Barns  are  not  generally  used,  as  in  former  days,  for  mowing  away 
in;  but  the  grain  is  stacked  out,  and  the  barn  filled  with  hay,  and 
^ain  after  it  is  threshed.   The  introduction  of  threshing  machines  and 
separators  has  wrought  this  change.   Grain,  if  well  stacked,  is  consid- 
ered l>etter  out  than  in  the  barn.   It  is  a  great  deal  easier  to  be  gotten 
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at  with  the  machine,  and  is  less  exposed  to  injary  from  rats.  Bat  few 
farms,  however,  have  stabling  enough  for  all  the  stock,  inclading  sheep, 
and  many  would  not  nse  it  for  the  latter  purpose  if  they  had. 

School  houses  and  church  buildings  are  in  fair  supply;  but  old  houses 
are  being  torn  down,  and  new  and  greater  ones  erected  in  their  stead. 
This  denotes 'a  healthy  state  of  progress  in  both  intellect  and  morals. 
Where  the  common  school-room  and  churches  are  well  patronized,  we 
look  for  a  community  intelligent,  virtuous  and  happy.  Country  life, 
where  enjoyed  up  to  its  privileges  and  duties,  is  well  adapted  to  a  high 
state  of  mental  and  moral  development.  And  where  these  advantages 
are  properly  secured,  as  in  this  country,  alike  to  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
if  appreciated,  scarcely  ever  fail  to  bring  their  sure  reward. 


The  population  of  the  county,  according  to  the  census  of  1860,  was 
36,398.  Although  Pennsylvania  furnished  a  larger  share  of  our  first 
settlers  than  any  other  State,  Virginia,  Maryland,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
and  the  New  England  States  were  all  represented.  The  doctrines  and 
habits  of  William  Penn  were  early  introduced  into  the  county,  and  a 
good  many  Quakers,  or  Friends,  are  yet  to  be  found  in  several  of  the 
townships.  No  people  were,  perhaps,  more  frugal  and  industrious,  or 
better  calculated  to  develop  the  material  resources  of  the  county.  We 
have  also  a  pretty  fair  proportion  of  foreign  population,  principally  Irish 
and  German. 

The  population  of  the  county  is  not  increasing,  except  in  our  towna. 
The  foreign  immigration  at  present  is  principally  to  the  villages  and 
along  the  lines  of  our  railways.  And  indeed  a  growing  disposition  exists 
among  our  native  population  to  get  into  the  towns.  This,  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  steady  migration  to  the  West  of  many  of  our  substan- 
tial farmers,  leaves  the  county  all  the  time  bare  of  properly  skilled 
agriculturists. 

Many  imagine  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  skill,  or  experience,  nor 
even  much  intelligence,  to  be  a  successful  farmer;  that  any  person, 
though  he  be  fit  for  nothing  else,  will  answer  very  well  for  a  farmer. 
Farms  are  purchased  and  experiments  made  in  farming  with  this  view  of 
the  subject,  which  generally  prove  to  be  utter  failures.  Agriculture,  like 
most  other  branches  of  business,  has  to  be  learned,  to  make  it  reasonably 
certain  of  success.  And  with  successful  agriculture,  this  is  not  the  work 
of  a  day,  nor  of  a  year,  but  half  a  lifetime.  The  very  idea  of  learning 
how  to  farm,  is  revolting  to  such  as  have  not  contracted  habits  of  indus- 
try, perseverance  and  frugality.  Labor,  care  and  agricultural  knowledg'e 
are  all  essential  to  successful  farming;  and  with  these,  no  business  in 
the  country  is  more  certain  of  success. 
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PROFITS  ON  FARMING. 

It  is  said  that  farming,  even  wheu  well  condacted,  pays  bat  a  light  per 
centage  on  the  investment  in  real  estate;  that  it  seldom  realizes  more 
than  three,  four  or  five  per  cent,  net  profits.  This  is  rather  a  bad  show- 
ing, and  not  at  all  encouraging  to  the  capitalist  to  invest  in  real  estate ; 
nor  to  the  agriculturist  to  continue  his  business.  But  then  the  whole 
truth  is  not  contained  in  the  above  estimate  of  profits.  To  make  a  cor- 
rect exhibit*  of  the  aggregate  net  profits,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  advance  or  decline  in  the  price  of  the  lands  used.  In  doing  this  it 
will  be  found  that  there  has  been  a  steady  average  advance  in  the  price 
of  farming  lands  throughout  the  State,  for  the  last  thirty  years,  of  from 
BIS.  to  ten  per  cent,  per  annum.  This  has  certainly  been  the  case  in  Bel- 
mont county.  Add  this  per  centage  to  the  three,  four  or  five  per  cent, 
current  net  profits  of  farming,  and  we  have  a  very  respectable  profit  on 
the  original  investment.  And  no  investment,  as  a  general  rule,  is  quite 
so  safe. 

From  three  to  five  per  cent,  is  about  what  lands  will  rent  for,  above 
keeping  up  repairs.  But  most  of  our  lands  are  occupied,  at  least  in 
part,  by  the  owners  themselves,  who  generally  make  them  pay  a  better 
per  centage,  besides  making  a  very  comfortable,  independent  living,  for 
the  half  of  which  they  usually  take  no  account  whatever.  City  life,  in 
this  particular,  is  entirely  diflfercnt.  There  they  pay  for  everything  they 
consume,  whether  it  cost  anything  to  produce  it  or  not;  and  this  goes  to 
swell  the  general  expenditure  of  living,  which  has  to  be  subtracted  from 
the  profits  of  business.  It  will  not  be  denied  that  many  city  gentlemen, 
merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers  and  other  business  men,  make  for- 
tunes, and  a  few  of  them  rapidly.  But  in  all  candor,  we  might  ask,  is 
this  the  rule,  or  only  the  exception  T 

In  a  carefully  prepared  estimate,  made  several  years  since  by  an  old 
merchant,  and  one  of  the  shrewdest  and  most  reliable  business  men  of 
his  day,  it  would  seem  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  who  had  engaged 
in  merchandizing,  for  a  long  term  of  years,  in  a  district  embracing  the 
greater  part  of  the  United  States,  had  either  failed  absolutely,  or  retired 
from  business  with  a  capital  more  or  less  diminished.  Why,  then,  may 
be  asked,  are  there  so  many  wealthy  men  in  the  cities?  Mostly  because 
of  early  investments  in  real  estate,  and  later  investments  of  a  similar 
character.  Some  unquestionably  have  been  successful  in  business.  These 
remain^  while  the  unsuccessful  pass  off,  and  their  places  are  filled  by  the 
waiting  and  eager  adventurer,  perhaps  from  the  country,  without  expe- 
rience or  commercial  knowledge.  He  of  course  soon  runs  his  race,  and 
^ves  place  to  another.  Such  is  city  life,  and  city  business,  to  the  country 
adventurer. 
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Bat  why  shonid  this  comparison  be  dragged  into  a  report  or  snrvey  of 
this  kind  1  What  has  it  to  do  with  agriculture?  Yery  much  to  do  with 
it.  As  remarked  above,  there  is  a  manifest  disposition  among  farmers, 
and  especially  farmers*  sons,  to  get  to  the  towns  and  cities.  This  tendency 
has  checked  the  increase  of  population  in  most  of  the  agricultural  dis- 
tricts, and  in  some  of  them  actually  diminished  it.  "  The  harvest  truly 
is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few.*' 

There  is,  of  course,  a  motive  in  this  great  tendency  to  the  villages  and 
cities,  where  labor  is  not  needed.  Young  men  read  of  immense  fortunes 
being  made  in  the  cities  with  but  little  effort,  and  forthwith  make  haste 
to  get  rich  suddenly.  There  are  great  prizes,  yet  undrawn,  held  up  to 
their  view,  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  getting  their  money,  when  they  are 
permitted  to  return  with  a  diminished  capital,  to  pursue  a  calling,  under 
restricted  circumstances,  which  they  should  never  have  abandoned. 

The  cities  have  their  legitimate  business,  'and  their  correct  business 
men ;  but  it  is  not  these  who  are  making  any  iojurious  draw  on  the 
agricultural  districts.  It  is  such  as  represent  the  wonders  of  the  age : 
the  Petroleum  idea  of  getting  rich  suddenly;  the  invisible  Insurance 
Companies;  the  paper  Stock  Exchanges,  and  the  All-healing  Oint- 
ments;" the  "World's  Salve,"  and  the  *^  Genuine  Old  Jacob  Townsend 
Sarsaparilla."  Of  course  these  are  not  meant  literally,  but  are  used  to 
represent  a  state  of  society  believed  to  exist,  the  evils  of  which,  if  un- 
derstood, may  be  avoided. 

But,  then,  farmers  and  mechanics  say  their  calling  is  not  considered  as 
respectable  as  some  other  branches  of  business,  or  as  the  professions  are, 
and,  as  a  consequence,  it  is  not  the  way  to  fame  or  popular  distinction. 
Possibly  not  a  sure  way;  neither  is  any  other  calling.  Fame  depends 
very  much  on  individual  effort  and  proper  qualifications,  both  of  which 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  mechanic  and  agriculturist  equally  with  the 
professional  or  business  man.  A  good  education  is  quite  as  essential  to 
the  agriculturist  as  to  any  other  class,  and  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  soon 
become  as  general.  There  are  at  present  many  intelligent,  well-educated 
agriculturists  and  mechanics  in  the  country.  If  their  claims  to  fame  or 
public  distinction  have  been  overlooked,  whose  fault  is  it?  Surely  they 
have,  from  their  numbers,  a  controlling  influence  at  the  polls.  It  will 
not  do  to  set  up  the  plea,  in  this  republican  form  of  government,  that 
the  minority  is  oppressing  the  majority.  If  agriculturists  were  as  gen- 
erally educated  as  those  occupying  the  professions,  they  would  find  no 
difficulty  in  protecting  themselves,  nor  in  vindicating  the  reputation  of 
their  calling;  and  our  young  men  would  not  be  repulsed,  but  invited  to 
continue  in  a  pursuit  alike  honorable  to  themselves  and  indispensable 
to  the  country. 
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,  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

For  the  past  twenty  years  Belmont  has  had  her  county  agricultural 
society,  with  commodious  fair  grounds,  located  at  St.  Clairsville,  the 
connCy  seat.  The  exhibitions  at  its  annual  fairs  have  usually  been  very 
good,  and  the  interests  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts,  upon  the 
whole,  greatly  promoted  by  its  agency.  The  society  is,  at  present,  de- 
cidedly vigorous,  and  promises  long  life  and  future  usefulness. 

At  the  village  of  Bdmont^  on  the  Central  Ohio  Bailroad,  in  Goshen 
township,  is  located  the  Belmont  Independent  Agricultural  Society. 
This  society  has  very  comfortable  and  convenient  fair  grounds,  and  hai^ 
held  its  eighth  annual  fair.  All  of  its  exhibitions,  it  is  believed,  have 
been  attended  with  success,  and  have  given  very  general  satisfciction. 
The  society  is  out  of  debt  and  in  healthy  condition.  It  may  now  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  permanent  agriotdtural  fixtures  of  the  county. 

These  societies  have  been  of  great  advantage  to  the  agricultural  inter- 
ests of  the  county,  and  were  never  in  more  healthy  condition  than  at 
present. 

The  strictly  agricultural  pursuits  of  our  people  have  somewhat  changed 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  but  never  were  the  great  industrial  interests 
of  the  county  in  a  more  prosperous  pondition.  The  wheat  crop,  it  is 
true,  has  fallen  off,  which  is  greatly  to  be  regretted ;  but  the  other  grains 
and  hay  crop  are  fully  up  to  their  maximum  standards,  and  the  stock 
business  is  on  the  increase.  With  prosperous  times  and  the  usual  indus- 
try and  economy  of  our  people,  it  is  believed. the  agriculturist  has  as 
bright  a  future  before  him,  as  at  any  former  period. 

We  have  three  National  Banks  in  the  county,  all  of  which  are  doing  a 
very  fair  business ;  but  we  have  no  miUioTtaire^  nor  even  any  very  rich 
people,  in  a  Wall  street  sense  of  the  term.  But  while  we  are  compelled, 
reluctantly  it  may  be,  to  admit  this  fact,  we  rejoice  in  the  still  erreater 
one,  that  we  have  but  few  really  poor  people  in  the  county.  There  is 
probably  no  county  in  the  State,  of  anything  like  the  age,  population 
and  general  wealth  of  Belmont,  where  a  more  perfect  state  of  equality 
exists  among  the  people.  Every  one  ieels  that  he  is  as  good  as  anybody 
else ;  and,  as  a  general  thing,  he  is.  Equality,  with  that  independence 
which  usually  results  from  moderate  competency,  seems  to  produce  con- 
tentment; and  contentment,  with  Godliness,  or  rather,  Godliness  with 
contentment,"  the  Apostle  sajs,  *'  is  great  gain." 

What  employment  is  so  well  calculated  as  agriculture  to  inspire  rev- 
erence fur  a  creative  power,  and  to  teach  dependence  on  Him  who  sends 
the  rains  in  their  proper  seasons,  and  tempers  the  winds  to  the  condition 
of  the  shorn  lamb? 
18B 
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Q?he  following  report  of  a  chemical  analyses  of  soils,  made  at  the 
Department  of  Agricaltare  at  Washington,  has  been  very  kindly  fur- 
nished by  the  Commissioner,  Hon.  Horace  Gapron.  The  samples  were 
taken  from  localities  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  distant  from  each  other, 
and  are  believed  to  represent  pretty  fairly  the  larger  portion  of  our  most 
j)rod active  lands: 

DbPAETMENT  of  AaBIOULTDBB, 

Washinoton,  D.  C,  Jane  23, 1869. 
Isaae  Welsh,  Esq.,  Armstrong's  MUls,  Belmont  county,  0.: 

Sib: — I  enclose  to  yoa  the  report  of  the  chemist  of  this  Department 
upon  the  chemical  examination  of  certain  soils  forwarded  by  yoa  for  that 
purpose. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

Hobace  Capbon, 

Commissioner. 

Labobatoby  op  the  Depabtment  op  Agbioultuee, 
Washington,  D.  0.,  June  23, 1869. 
Hon.  Sorace  Oapron,  Commissioner: 

Sib: — Six  soils  sent  to  the  Department  by  Isaac  Welsh,  Esq.,  from 
Belmont  county,  Ohio,  have  been  analyzed  in  this  Laboratory,  with  the 
jresults  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  report : 


"No.  1.  Surface  soil,  18  inches  deep, 

•m.  2.  Sab-soil  

No.  3.  Surface  soil,  12  inches  deep. 

m4.  Sub-soil  

No.  5.  Surface  soil  

^o.  6.  Sub-soil  


Land  of  Isaac  Welsh;  bottom  land,Captina 
creek. 

County  seat,  St.  Clairsville;  upland. 
Bamesyille;  upland. 


These  soils,  as  sent,  were  nearly  uniform  in  texture  and  in  degree  of 
'fineness.  From  their  appearance  alone,  they  might  have  been  taken 
from  one  locality  instead  of  three.  The  analyses  were  made  with  the 
view  to  determine  approximately  what  might  be  the  immediate  richness, 
4.  e.,  what  amount  and  variety  of  mineral  elements  they  are  capable  of 
yielding  to  plants  within  a  few  years.  The  samples  do  not  appear  to 
Slave  been  sent  as  gathered;  sifting,  or  some  other  mode  of  separating 
the  associated  rocks  and  vegetable  debris,  having  possibly  been  resorted 
to.  Each  soil  was  contained  in  a  small  bag,  and  all  were  reduced  to  a 
fine  dry  powder.  Thus  but  little  reliable  information  regarding  their 
original  physical  properties  could  be  obtained.*   They  were  thoroughly 


*The  samples  from  St.  Clairsville'and  Captina  were  taken  from  the  ground  about  five 
months  before  the  analyses  were  made,  and  were  dried  and  sifted  before  sending  off. 
ThH  Barnes  ville  samples  were  not 'prepared  by  sifting,  but  were  sent  off  as  taken  from 
the  ground,  which  was  about  four  months  prior  to  the  analyses. 
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air-dried  before  the  analyses  were  made.  They  are  to  be  regarded,  par- 
ticularly No.  1,  as  soils  of  excellent  constitution,  and  with  proper  culti- 
vation, should  prove  highly  productive. 


Water  

Organic  matter  . 


Matters  soluble  in  water. 


Lime  

Magnesia  

Iron  (per  salt)  

^  Salphario  acid  

Phosphoric  acid  

.Chlorine  of  common  salt   traces. 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alumina.. 
Lime  


Matters  solMe  in  add  (dilute),. 


Phosphoric  acid. 
Sulphuric  acid.. 


Silica,  and  earthy  silicates   77.915 

(*Containing*0.93  solable  hnmas  in  acid  form.) 


Iteaction  

No.  1  is  a  dark,  clayey  loam,  light  pnlyernlent,  and  rich  in  organic  forms. 


Water 


Matters  soluble  in  water. 


Matters  soluble  in  dilute  add..,. 


Lime  

Magnesia  —  

Iron  (as  a  per  salt)  

Snlphoric  acid  

Phosphoric  acid  

^Solable  chlorides,  and  alcalies.... 

Peroxide  of  iron  and  alnmina.... 

Lime  

Magnesia  

Phosphoric  acid  

Snlpharic  acid  

^Alcalies  and  chlorides  


Silica  and  earthy  silicates   74.498 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

2.33 

2.18 

•5.73 

3.72 

044 

080 

0.047 

0.60 

0.002 

0.005 

XJmifO 

0.001 

trace. 

traces. 

none. 

10.96 

1173 

1  in 

o  ivy 

0.07 

0.87 

0.005 

O.OI 

0.87 

1.00 

traces. 

0.20 

77.915 

75.885 

lUU.UUU 

t  AA  AAA 

1.555 

1.6168 

54  lbs. 

46ilbs. 

add. 

neutral. 

forms. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

2.26 

2.06 

*7.74 

3.34 

0.54 

0.65 

0.003 

0.47 

0.007 

O.Oi 

0.72 

0.98 

0.002 

0.001 



0.90 

8.32 

8.69 

1.01 

2.66 

2.33 

1.734 

0.03 

0.003 

1.62 

1.99 

0.92 

0.30 

74.498 

76.212 

100.000 

100.000 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

1.4643 

1.5962 

60.5  lbs. 

40.5  lbs. 

ib9orpUve  power,  i.  e.,  100  lbs.  retain  of  water  at  70°  F  

SeacOq^   add.  faintly  alcaline. 

Character  of  No.  3  same  as  No.  1,  but  lighter  in  color  and  more  dense  in  stmctore. 
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Water  

Organic  matter  and  oarhonio  tuid. 


Matters  soluble  in  water. 


0.82 


No.  5.       Ko.  6. 

  1.83  2.22 

  "6.57  4.40 

Lime   0.294  0.69 

Magnesia   0.015         0  023 

Iron    0.0 1 1   

Phosphorio  acid   traces. 

Sulphiirio  acid   0.30 

,Alcaliu8  and  chlorides   traces. 

^Peroxide  of  iron  and  alamina   7.98 

Lime   0.61 

Matu^*  »»Mie  in  dilute  add....  [  Kp^riVit^id::::::::::::::::::  o  fi 

Salphniic  acid   0.87 

^Soda  and  Potassa  marked  traces. 

Silica  (fine  sand)  and  earthy  silicates   8109 


6.81 
2.14 
3.32 
0087 
2.00 
0.027 

77.463 
100.000 


100.000 

*  This  fignre  represents,  also,  abnndant  traces  of  acid  humus. 

No,  5.       No.  6. 

Spedfio  gratfity  (air  weight)   1.5411        J  .6369 

Absorptive  power,  i.     lbs.  of  water  retained  by  100  lbs.  of  soil,  at 
70O  F   50ilbs.  45ilb8. 

JSeaction   strongly  acid,  faintly  add 

No.  5  is  a  light  colored,  compact,  clayey  soil,  mere  magnesian  in  appearance  than 
No.  3. 

Very  respectfully, 

THOMAS  ANTISELL,  M.  D  , 

Chemist. 
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BY  AN80N  BARTLETT. 


There  is,  perhaps,  no  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  better  adapted  to 
dairy  husbandry  than  that  part  commonly  known  as  the  Beserve,  or  more 
definitely  the  Connecticat  Western  Beserve,  comprising  some  twelve  or 
thirteen  connties  in  the  northeastern  portion  of  the  State.  Nor  is  this 
region  all  equally  well  adapted  to  dairy  farming,  some  portions  being  bat 
poorly  adapted  to  the  production  of  grass,  and  at  the  same  time  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  other  crops.  Dairy  farming  has  been  but 
little  introduced,  and  generally  found  to  be  not  as  profitable  as  other 
branches  of  husbandry.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  region 
bordering  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  This  section  embraces  a  portion  of  a 
belt  from  six  to  ten  miles  iu  width,  extending  from  Cattaraugus  creek,  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  west  end  of  Lake  Erie,  of  almost  uniform 
geological  characteristics,  and  comprising  some  of  the  finest  fruit  land  of 
the  Union,  especially  adapted  to  the  production  of  grapes  and  other 
small  fruits,  and  not  as  productive  in  grass  as  the  country  further  inland. 
Consequently,  it  has  never  been  used  for  grazing  purposes,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  not  adapted  to  it  Indeed,  the  geological  structure  of  a 
country  seems  to  determine  its  adaptability  to  different  branches  of 
husbandry. 

The  underlying  rock  in  the  counties  of  Herkimer  and  Oneida,  in  the 
State  of  New  York  (than  which  there  is  no  more  justly  celebrated  dairy 
region  in  the  known  world),  is  what  is  known  there  as  the  Utica  slate, 
and  forms  a  portion  of  the  Portage  and  Chemung  group,  the  equivalents 
of  which  in  Ohio  are  the  Waverly  sandstones  and  their  accompanying 
shales.  This  rock  in  the  vicinity  of  Utica,  is  a  dark-colored  and  nearly 
black  bituminous  shale,  the  overlying  drift  being  largely  composed  of  its 
debris,  intermixed  with  erratics  of  granitic  and  calcarous  character. 

This  geological  formation,  the  Waverly  sand  stones,  are  for  the  most 
part  identical  in  character  with  the  Utica  slate ;  and  consequently,  all 
other  things  being  equal,  should  produce  nearly  the  same  class  of  vegeta- 
tion. This  view  is  sustained  by  an  examination  of  the  primitive  forest 
growth  of  the  two  sections,  where  we  dnd  the  species  and  varieties  of 
trees  almost  identical.  Therefore,  when  we  find  the  underlying  rock  to 
be  the  dark-colored  carboniferous  and  bituminous  shales  and  grits  of  the 
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Waverly  series,  and  the  superimposed  drift  composed  of  the  debris  of 
these  rocks  intermixed  with  that  of  older  formations,  and  in  varying 
proportions  composing  the  soil,  we  are  warranted  in  expecting  to  find  a 
country  well  adapted  to  dairy  husbandry,  provided  all  other  things  are 
equal,  with  the  celebrated  Herkimer  and  Oneida  district  of  New  York, 
where  this  peculiar  geological  formation  prevails. 

In  fact,  if  we  trace  this  formation  on  the  Beserve,  we  shall  be  struck 
with  the  coincidence  that  nearly  all  the  dairying  is  confined  to  the  region 
of  country  where  this  class  of  rock  exhibits  its  outcrop.  If  we  begin  on 
the  east,  at  the  Pennsylvania  line,  we  discover  that  nearly  the  whole  of 
Ashtabula  county,  the  northern  part  of  Trumbull,  the  north-eastern, 
northern  and  western  portion  of  Geauga,  nearly  all  of  Lake,  the  northern 
and  western  portions  of  Summit,  nearly  all  of  Cuyahoga,  all  of  Lorain, 
all  the  western  part  of  Medina,  northern  part  of  Ashland,  and  nearly  all 
of  Huron,  are  embraced  in  the  geological  formation  spoken  of;  and,  as 
the  general  direction  of  glacial  drift  throughout  this  region  appears  to 
have  been  from  northwest  to  southeast,  we  find,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  soil  of  the  south  part  of  Geauga,  Summit  and  Medina,  together  with 
all  the  northern  and  central  portions  of  Portage,  to  be  composed  of 
nearly  the  same  material,  intermixed,  to  be  sure,  more  or  less,  with  the 
immediate  underlying  rock  of  each  separate  locality. 

The  lake  shore  region,  before  mentioned,  seems  to  be  a  formation 
peculiar  and  by  itself;  for  although  the  underlying  rock  is  the  same,  the 
drift  is  entirely  different,  of  a  much  later  deposit,  owing  its  present  form 
and  characteristics  to  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  ld;ke,  when  occupy- 
ing a  higher  level  than  at  present;  although  that  action  must  have  been 
long  subsequent  to  the  glacial  action  which  scooped  out  the  bed  of  the 
lake,  and  transported  the  mighty  mass  of  drift  now  to  be  seen  to  the 
southeast  of  the  same,  and  which  is  evidently  made  up  of  the  rock  which 
once  existed  where  the  commerce  of  Lake  Erie  now  floats  in^.its  pride. 
This  lake  drift  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  fine  light  sand  or  gravel, 
and  is  by  no  means  as  productive  in  grass  as  the  more  tenacious  and 
heavy  clay  soils  of  the  glacial  drift  further  south. 

Again,  as  we  pass  on  toward  the  southeast,  we  view  successively  the 
outcrop  of  each  superimposed  formation  of  the  carboniferous  period,  and 
gradually,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  drift  assumes  the  distinctive  char- 
acteristics of  the  underlying  rock,  until  we  reach  the  verge  of  the  coal 
fields,  where  we  find  another  region  as  poorly  adapted  to  grcLss  as  the 
lake  shore  region,  although  of  an  entirely  different  geological  character. 

From  the  foregoing  the  reader  wiU  have  no  diflSiculty  in  discovering 
the  position  which  I  purpose  to  take  in  this  matter,  which*  is,  that  the 
dairy  interest  is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  region  of  outcrop  of  the 
Waverly  grits  and  shales,  and  the  drift  composed  mainly  of  these  rocks. 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  no  other  region,  or  that 
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no  other  geological  formation  is  adapted  to  dairy  husbandry.  Bat  what 
I  say  is  this»  that  so  far  as  experience  goes,  the  most  saccessfal  dairy 
regions  are  those  which  are  situated  on  this  pecoliar  and  particular  rock 
formation,  and  the  soil  of  which  is  largely  made  up  of  this  material. 

In  some^portions  of  this  region  in  Ohio  these  shales  are  of  a  decidedly 
saline  character ;  in  fact  there  are  but  few  townships  where  this  class  of 
rock  crops  out;  but  what  there  are,  are  more  or  less  saline  springs,-, 
usually  styled  by  the  early  pioneers  ''deer  licks;'*  and  even  at  some- 
points  at  an  early  day,  salt  was  made  by  evaporating  the  water  of  these- 
springs. 

The  minerals  contained  jn  these  rocks  undoubtedly  exert  a  powerfiil 
inflaence,  not  only  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soils  of  which  they  form 
a  constituent  part,  but  also  upon  the  character  of  the  vegetation  as  well, 
which  is  found  growing  upon  them. 

I  have  long  been  well  satisfied  that  the  geological  formation  and  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  soil  played  a  very  important  part  in  the  quality 
of  milk,  butter  and  cheese  produced  upon  a  given  territory,  and  each 
succeeding  year's  experience  confirms  me  more  and  more  in  that  belief ; 
and  were  I  called  upon  to  say  what  variety  of  soil  I  considered  best  for 
producing  a  superior  quality  of  milk,  I  should,  without  hesitation,  give 
the  preference  to  a  soil  containing  a  large  proportion  of  the  decomposed 
shales  of  the  Waverly  grits;  as,  according  to  my  experience,  such  a  soil 
produces  white  clover  in  profusion,  which  I  regard  as  the  best  variety  of 
grass  for  producing  a  superior  quality  of  milk. 

I  very  much  regret  that  we  have  no  reliable  analysis  of  these  shales, 
but  the  merest  tyro  can  easily  determine  that  they  abound  with  lime, 
potash,  soda,  sulphuric  ^id  and  chlorine ;  hence  the  different  and  various 
combinations  of  these  elements  are  everywhere  met  with;  and  when  we 
consider  that  these  shales  and  grits  everywhere  contain  immense  quan- 
tities of  organic  remains,  in  fact  in  many  places  seem  to  be  almost  entirely 
composed  of  them,  we  no  longer  wonder  that  a  soil  composed  of  sucb 
materials  should  be  rich  and  productive,  and  especially  adapted  to  the* 
growth  of  the  best  and  most  nutritious  varieties  of  grass. 

In  support  of  the  positions  here  advanced,  we  will  proceed  to  inquire 
into  the  locality  of  successful  dairying  on  the  Beserve,  and,  to  begin  with^ 
we  fiod  ttiat  we  must  leave  out  the  entire  Lake  Shore  region  before  men- 
tioned, as  throughout  its  whole  extent,  from  Pennsylvania  liue  to  San- 
dusky, between  the  Lake  and  the  clay  bluffs  south  of  the  sand  and  gravel 
ridges,  there  is  not  as  much  dairying  as  in  some  single  five  mile  square 
townships  south  of  this  belt.  But  all  the  southern  part  of  Ashtabula, 
Lake,  Cuyahoga,  Lorain  and  Huron  counties,  the  north  part  of  Trumbull, 
Portage,  Summit,  Medina  aud  Ashland,  and  the  whole  of  Oeauga,  are- 
found  on  the  geological  formation  before  described^  and  on  just  this  terri> 
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tory,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  do  we  find  the  dairies  of  the  Western 
Eeserve  located. 

There  is  a  belt  of  land*  extending  west  from  that  here  described  to  the 
western  boundary  of  the  State,  over  which  a  similar  drift  formation  ex- 
tends,'that  is  nndoubtedly  as  well  adapted  to  dairy  husbandry  as  the 
tnost  favored  portions  of  the  Reserve ;  still  we  would  not  advise  any  to 
engage  largely  in  the  business  until  satisfied  by  actual  experiment  that 
success  may  reasonably  be  looked  for,  beyond  the  out-crop  of  the  shales 
before  described,  for  it  is  claimed  by  many  very  eminent  cheese^makers, 
among  which  I  will  mention  A.  L.  Fish,  Esq.,  of  Herkimer  county.  New 
York,  Harvey  Farrington,  Esq.,  of  Canada  West,  H.  P.  Giddings,  Esq., 
x)f  Ashtabula  county,  Ohio,  that  the  constituent  elements  of  the  soil  exert 
a  controlling  influence  on  tke  quality  of  milk  and  its  products,  made  from 
grass  «>rown  on  such  soil ;  it  therefore  behooves  every  one  who  contem- 
plates entering  dairy  husbandry  in  a  new  region  to  give  attention  to  this 
matter. 

The  important  part  which  the  dairy  fills  among  the  food-producing  agen- 
cies of  the  land  we  believe  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the  mass  of  man- 
kind. It  is  a  very  common  error,  when  speaking  of  the  dairy  or  the  dairy 
interest,  to  apply  it  only  to  the  manufacture  of  eheese^mA  hence  we  often 
hear  the  remark  that  such  or  such  a  place  is  not  adapted  to  the  dairy,  for 
the  sole  reason  that  no  cheese  is  manufactured  there,  while  upon  strict  in- 
quiry we  find  perhaps  that  as  much  or  more  butter  is  made  there  than  in 
some  places  which  have  a  great  reputation  as  dairy  districts. 

This,  however,  is  not  true  of  the  Western  Reserve  dairy  diPtrict,  for 
we  find  that  some  of  the  Reserve  counties  which  produce  large  quantities 
of  cheese  produce  also  large  amounts  of  butter ;  Trumbull  county,  for 
instance,  is  the  first  butter-producing  county  in  the  State,  and  also  the 
second  cheese-producing  county,  Geauga  being  the  first. 

The  Western  Reserve  produces  over  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the 
cheese  produced  in  the  State,  and  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  butter  manu- 
j^ctnred  in  the  State,  and  this,  too,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  all,  or  nearly 
so,  produced  on  the  comparatively  small  territory  heretofore  described. 

According  to  the  most  reliable  statistics  aijd  best  estimates,  there  is 
within  the  Western  Reserve  about  3,401,435  acres  of  land,  of  which  about 
one  third,  or  (1,133,812)  one  million  one  hundred  and  thirty-thr^  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  twelve  acres,  are  devoted  to  dairy  purposes ;  this  in- 
cludes, however,  a  large  amount  of  uncultivated  and  wood-land ;  besides 
which  there  is  kept  on  almost  every  dairy  farm  more  or  less  of  young 
stock ;  but  as  this  young  stock  is,  for  the  most  part,  heifers  being  grown 
to  replenish  the  dairy,  as  the  cows  fail  through  age,  disease,  accident, 
etc.,  it  is  but  just  to  make  no  account  of  the  young  stock  either  way,  and 
as  wood  and  timber  land  is  considered  a  necessary  adjunct  to  every  farm, 
no  deductions  need  be  made  on  that  score. 
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•  Probably  a  fair,  average,  market  valae  for  dairy  farms  is  about  fifty- 
five  dollars  per  acre.  Taking  this  as  a  basis,  we  have  of  capital  invested 
in  dairy  farms  on  the  Reserve  ($62,359,660)  sixty-two  million  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  dollars,  on  which 
there  is  kept  (132,500)  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  thousand  five  hundred 
cows,  or  one  cow  to  a  trifle  over  eight  acres  of  land. 

Allowing  an  average  value  of  forty  dollars  to  the  cow,  gives  ($5,390,000) 
five  million  three  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  dollars  invested  in  cows 
on  the  Eeserve. 

The  average  number  of  cows  to  each  dairy  is  not  far  from  fifteen,  which 
^ves  (8,833)  eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-three  dairy  farms, 
averaging  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  a  half  acres  to  the  farm. 

Other  capital  besides  the  foregoing,  such  as  young  stock,  teams  of 
horses,  mules  or  oxen,  farming  and  dairy  un tonsils,  wagons,  etc.,  is  in- 
vested in  the  dairy  business,  and  of  which  no  reliable  statistics  are  attain- 
able, and  of  course  the  best  that  can  be  done  will  be  to  make  careful 
estimates.  Each  dairy  farm  requires  one  team  of  horses,  mules  or  oxen, 
worth,  on  an  average,  say  three  hi^ndred  dollars ;  a  wagon,  say  one  hun- 
dred dollars;  farm  implements,  mowing  machine,  plows,  etc.,  say  two 
hundred  dollars;  young  stock,  say  three  calves,  three  yearlings,  and 
three  two-year  olds,  with  hogs  for  family  use,  worth  altogether,  say  two 
hundred  dollars  more ;  to  which  we  should  add,  at  least,  two  hundred 
dollars  for  household  and  dairy  furniture  and  fixtures;  making  in  all  one 
thousand  dollars  to  each  farmer  who  keeps  a  dairy  invested  in  these  arti- 
ticles  of  personal  property  necessary  on  every  dairy  farm ;  which  gives 
ns  an  aggregate  of  ($8,833,000)  eight  million  eight  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  thousand  dollars  of  capital  invested  in  these  articles,  animals,  etc. 
We  are  now  ready  to  present  a  recapitulation  of  the  several  items  invested 
in  the  dairy  business  of  the  Eeserve : 

1,133,812  acres  of  land,  at  $55  per  acre   (62,359,660 

1.32,500  cows,  at  $40  each   5,390,000 

Other  property  on  S,833  farms,  at  $1,000  each   8,833,000 

Giving  a  total  of   76,582,660 

Seventy-six  millions  five  hundred  and  eighty-two  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars,  as  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  dairy  business 
of  the  Western  Reserve,  one  year's  interest  of  which,  at  six  per  cent., 
amounts  to  ($4,594,959.60)  four  millions  five  hundred  and  ninety-four 
thoasand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-nine  dollars  and  sixty  cents. 

From  the  most  reliable  data  within  reach,  we  compute  the  value  of 
dairy  products  on  the  Reserve  in  1868  to  be  ($7,948,981.15)  seven  millions 
nine  hundred  and  forty  eight  thousand  nine  hundred  and  eighty-one  dol- 
lars and  fifteen  cents,  leaving  a  balance,  after  paying  the  interest  on  the 
investment,  of  ($3,354,021.55)  three  millions  three  hundred  and  fifty-four 
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thousand  and  twenty-one  dollars  and  fifty-five  cents,  with  which  to  pay 
for  the  labor,  taxes,  insurance,  repairs,  and  other  incidental  expenses;  or 
($379.71)  three  hundred  and  seventy-nine  dollars  and  seventy-one  cento 
average  to  each  of  the  8,833  dairy  farms. 

This  would  be  a  bad  showing  for  the  dairy  interest  of  the  Eeserve 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  dairy  farmers  generaUy  produce  mo\k^ 
from  their  farms,  aside  from  the  products  of  their  dairies,  for  the  support 
and  maintenance  of  their  families,  and  very  many  of  them  enough  to 
pay  for  repairs,  taxes,  hired  labor,  insurance  and  all  other  incidental  ex- 
penses besides,  thus  leaving  the  above  named  average  amount  as  clear 
profit. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  there  is  being  kept  on  the  Ee- 
serve, by  dairy  farmers,  an  average  of  only  one  cow  to  eight  acres  of 
land;  and  doubtless  very  many  will  say  that  our  calculation  is  erroneoos, 
for  the  reason  that  there  are  farms  which  keep,  and  keep  well,  an  average 
of  one  cow  to  less  than  five  acres,  and  even,  on  some  highly  improved 
farms,  there  is  kept  an  average  of  one  cow  to  every  three  acres. 

We  freely  admit,  and  even  point  to  such  instances  with  pride,  as  show- 
ing the  capacity  of  our  soil  and  the  enterprise  and  thrift  of  some  of  oar 
farmers,  that  there  are  some  farms  in  such  a  state  of  productiveness  as 
to  keep  a  cow  to  each  three  acres;  still,  we  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  are  farms,  in  the  present  state  of  their  cultivation,  incapable  of 
keeping  even  one  cow  to  eight  acres,  and  have  no  hesitation  in  repeating 
the  declaration  that  the  average  of  Western  Beserve  dairy  farms,  in  ca- 
pacity for  keeping  stock,  is  only  one  cow  to  eight  acres. 

The  exceptions  above  alluded  to  are  worthy  of  some  further  considera- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  fact  is  thereby  demonstrated  that  the  productive 
ness  of  Western  Eeserve  dairy  farms  may  be  largely  increased,  and  thus 
the  aggregate  wealth  of  the  people  largely  enhanced. 

A  careful  examination  of  this  matter  shows  that  those  farms  which 
keep  the  largest  percentage  of  stock  are  those  upon  which  the  most  labor 
is  expended  in  growing  forage  crops,  and  especially  such  crops  as  are 
adapted  to  green  soiling ;  and  the  king  of  these  seems  to  be  Indian  com, 
sown  broadcast  or  in  drills.  I  have  grown  this  crop  sown  broadcast, 
planted  in  hills  and  sown  in  drills,  and  of  these  my  decided  preference  is 
to  grow  it  jn  drills,  as  by  this  method  more  than  double  the  amount  of 
forage  can  be  produced  to  the  acre  than  would  be  if  sown  broadcast,  and 
with  very  much  less  labor  than  when  planted  in  hills.  Its  value  for  feed- 
ing green  I  regard  in  about  the  following  ratio:  one  acre  of  drilled  com 
as  being  equal  to  two  and  one-half  of  heavy  clover ;  one  and  three-fourths 
Hungarian  grass;  one  and  one-half  oats,  •r  one  and  one-half  rye.  Other 
crops  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  value  of  when  fed  green,  and  there- 
fore am  not  prepared  to  speak  of,  excepting  sorghum,  and  not  of  this 
when  grown  exclasively  as  a  forage  crop.   I  have  fed  sorghum  in  the 
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green  state  enoagh,  however,  to  satisfy  me  fally  that  it  is  second  to 
nothing,  unless  it  be  Indian  corn,  as  a  forage  crop  for  milk  cows. 

We  often  hear  the  remark  from  Eastern  men,  cheese  dealers,  batter 
dealers  and  dairymen,  that  Ohio  cannot  prodnce  as  good  butter  and 
cheese  as  New  York  and  New  England;  and  when  pressed  for  a  reason)^ 
they  will  tell  you  that  the  quality  of  pasture  and  meadow  grasses,  and 
forage  plants  generally,  is  not  as  good  in  Ohio  as  in  New  York  and  New 
England;  that  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  wild,  sour  plants  and 
grasses  in  our  Ohio  pastures  than  in  those  East.  Such  assertions  as 
these,  when  made  to  one  who  is  conversant  with  the  geological  forma- 
tions of  the  two  regions  and  the  flora  of  each ;  who  has,  like  the  writer, 
played  in  his  boyhood  on  the  hills  of  New  England,  who  has  traveled 
over  the  hills,  valleys  and  plains  of  Eastern,  Gentral  and  Western  New 
York,  and  has  spent  half  a  lifetime  on  the  Western  Beserve  in  Ohio,  and 
who  is  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  grasses  of  all  these  sections, 
and  to  whom  the  foul  weeds  of  each  section  have  a  perfectly  familiar  ap- 
pearance, simply  shows  the  ignorance  of  the  person  making  them  of  the 
tme  state  of  the  case.  To  enumerate  some  few  foul  plants,  found  exten- 
sively at  the  East,  which  either  do  not  exist  in  Ohio  at  all  or  are  so  rare 
as  to  escape  notice :  First,  the  small  variety  of  brake  usually  called  the 
''Polypod  off  the  Oak,'*  an  acrid,  astringent  vegetable,  very  abundant  in 
Eastern  New  York  and  New  England  in  meadows  and  pastures,  in  many 
places  comprising  the  largest  share  of  meadow  vegetation,  and  which  is 
almost  entirely  unknown  in  Ohio.  Second,  the  Mouse  Ear,"  as  it  is 
locally  called,  very  abundant  East,  but  wholly  unknown  in  Ohio.  Third, 
"Canada  Thistle,"  very  abundant  East,  unknown,  or  nearly  so,  in  Ohio. 
Foorih,  "Milk  Weed,"  abounding  largely  at  the  East,  comparatively 
unknown  in  Ohio.  Fifth,  the  "BuU's-Eye  Daisy,"  a  weed  which  has 
nsnrped  completely  large  tracts  and  even  townships  and  counties  East, 
bat  which,  fortunately,  is  almost  unknown  in  Ohio.  Sixth,  the  "Upland 
Brake,"  completely  covering,  as  it  does,  whole  fields  in  Gentral  and 
Eastern  New  York  and  New  England,  but  entirely  unknown  in  Ohio. 

While  these  foul  weeds  abound  throughout  the  East  in  pasture,  field 
and  meadow,  in  Ohio  the  case  is  widely  different ;  and  when  we  enter  a 
pasture  or  meadow,  we  find  all  the  best  varieties  of  grass,  and  very  little 
else ;  and  at  the  head  of  all  these  stands  white  clover,  pre-eminently  the 
best  known  vegetable  for  a  cow  in  milk,  both  as  regards  quality  as  well 
as  quantity;  and  this  variety  of  grass,  throughout  the  dairy  regions  of 
the  Beserve,  is  fortunately  very  abundant  everywhere.  Next  in  abund- 
ance IB  June  Grass  (Poa  praetensis).  Timothy  and  red-top  are  also  very 
abandant,  and  these  four  just  named,  with  red  clover,  comprise  almost 
the  entire  vegetation  of  pastures  and  meadows  on  the  Beserve. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  obvious  that  we  must  look  to  some  other 
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cause  than  oar  pastures  and  meadows,  or  the  grasses  growing  in  them, 
for  the  inferior  quality,  or  lack  of  quality  of  Ohio  dairy  products. 

That  there  are  large  amounts  of  inferior  butter  and  cheese  produced  in 
Ohio  we  do  not  pretend  to  deny,  but  that  the  soil  or  the  vegetation  is  in 
the  fault  we  do  deny  most  emphatically.  Neither  will  I  pretend  that  our 
natural  facilities  are  all  that  could  be  desired,  for  indeed  they  are  not, 
and  I  may  as  well  speak  in  this  connection  of  the  disadvantages  which 
beset  the  Eeserve  dairyman,  and  which  the  eastern  dairy  farmer  is  Bot 
obliged  to  meet.  First,  climatic  influences:  I  find  by  experience  that  in 
localities  situated  farther  south  the  mean  temperature  is  not  only  higher, 
but  the  period  of  greatest  summer  heat  is  more  prolonged  and  the  heat 
more  intense,  and  that  it  is  during  these  periods  of  great  heat  that  most, 
if  not  all,  the  bad  cheese  is  manufactured,  and  that  milk  during  these 
periods  is  much  more  liable  to  taints  and  putrefactive  ferments,  and  in- 
asmuch as  the  dairy  regions  of  the  Eeserve  are  situated  farther  south, 
and  are  subject  to  a  higher  mean  temperature,  a  more  prolonged  and  in- 
tensely heated  term  in  summer  than  New'  ifork  and  New  England ;  by 
just  so  much  do  they  possess  a  natural  advantage  over  Ohio  dairies. 

The  greatest  difficulty,  however,  in  my  estimation,  with  which  our 
Western  Eeserve  dairymen  have  to  contend  is  a  lack  of  water  and  impure 
water  for  their  stock.  This  trouble,  however,  is,  fortunately,  not  univer- 
sal, by  any  means ;  in  fact,  very  many  farms  are  as  well  supplied  with 
springs  and  rjinuing  streams  as  are  any  eastern  farms.  Still  there  are  a 
great  many  farms  destitute  of  springs  and  running  streams,  upon  which 
the  sole  dependence  for  a  supply  of  water  for  the  stock  is  from  rain  water. 
This  would  all  be  very  well  could  the  rain  water  be  preserved  pure,  but, 
as  is  generally  practiced,  an  excavation  is  made  in  the  soil  or  a  slight  dam 
of  earth  thrown  across  some  shallow  ravine,  thus  forming  an  open  reser- 
voir, with  mud  bottom,  sides  and  banks,  which,  during  seasons  of  heavy 
rains,  becomes  filled  with  surplus  water,  and  to  this  the  cattle  are  forced 
to  resort  for  drink  during  long  periods  of  drouth,  and  what,  with  the 
tramping  of  the  stock,  stirring  up  the  mud  and  slime  of  these  pools,  to- 
gether with  the  droppings  and  excrements  of  the  animals  themselves, 
coupled  with  the  natural  tendency  of  the  water  to  become  stagnant  and 
putrid  by  standing  a  long  time,  it  is  no  wonder  the  milk  drawn  from  ani- 
mals exposed  to  such  influences  should  have  a  great  tendency  to  putrefy, 
and  that  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  from  such  milk  should  be  in- 
ferior in  quality.  This  difficulty  might,  to  a  great  extent,  be  obviated  by 
^^Sg^^S  wells  and  watering  cattle  from  them,  instead  of  from  these  stag- 
nant pools.  The  labor  of  pumping  water  for  a  large  stock,  it  is  true,  is 
quite  a  tax  on  the  farmer,  but  the  advantages  gained  would  over-balance 
all  that,  besides  there  are  many  devices  for  raising  water  from  wells  for 
watering  stock  by  means  of  wind-wheels,  some  of  which  are  feasible  and 
by  no  means  expensive,  and  will,  no  doubt,  come  into  general  use ;  the 
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main  point  being  to  convince  the  farmer  of  the  necessity  of  something  of 
this  kind,  and  there  is  no  snrer  way  of  doing  that  than  to  enlighten  the 
farmer  on  the  snbject  of  milk. 

Milk  M  Food. — How  much  has  been  said  and  written  on  thid  subject, 
and  still  so  little  positively  known  in  regard  to  it,  still  so  imperfectly  un- 
derstood by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  produce  it  and  prepare  and 
preserve  its  products  for  food. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  correct  conclusions  in  relation  to  this  subject,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  discuss  each  branch  of  the  subject  separately,  and 
before  we  get  through  we  propose  to  throw  all  the  light  in  our  power 
upon  it,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  prolix  and  tiresome. 

Milk  is  an  animal  secretion,  produced  by  the  class  Mammalia,  for  the 
sastenance  of  their  young,  and  is  the  nearest  a  perfect  food,  that  is,  it 
contains  every  element  necessary  for  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
physical  system,  its  quality  and  properties  varying  and  being  controlled 
by  the  orders  of  animal  producing  it;  different  families,  the  several  geous 
of  the  same  family,  different  species  of  the  same  genus,  and  even  different 
individuals  of  the  same  species,  exhibit  marked  differences  in  quantity, 
quality,  and  constituent  proportional  elements.  Therefore,  in  considering 
this  matter,  the  animal  producing  the  milk  comes  naturally  to  be  treated 
of  ffrst.  Although  the  milk  of  the  goat,  the  sheep  and  the  camel  are 
used  for  human  food,  the  milk  of  the  cow  is  the  variety  of  milk  most  in 
use  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  that  to  which  we  are  to  direct  .our  attention 
in  this  essay. 

Our  own  country  has  no  well  defined  and  marked  breed  of  cows  pecu- 
liarly its  own ;  whereas,  England,  Ireland,  and  various  continental  coun- 
tries have  their  own  peculiar  and  distinctive  breeds  well  marked  and 
defined,  many  of  which  have  been  introduced  into  this  country  and  are 
beings  bred  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  each  different  breed  presenting 
different  characteristics  in  regard  to  their  milking  qualities.  The  Ayr- 
shire is  well  known  as  a  superior  milk  breed,  so  far  as  quantity  is  con- 
cerned, while  the  Alderney  is  considered  its  superior  for  butter,  and  the 
Shorthorn  Durham,  although  giving  less  in  quantity,  is  thouglit  to  be 
unexcelled  in  quality.  The  Devon  produces  a  milk  rich  in  butter  and 
unsurpassed  fur  its  fine  golden  color.  Each  breed  has  its  favorites  and 
its  advocates.  All  things  considered,  I  am  inclined  to  give  the  preference 
to  the  Ayrshire  for  general  dairy  purposes,  and  think  dairymen  would  do 
well  to  introduce  that  breed  for  crossing  with  their  herds.  The  age  of 
the  cow,  also,  exerts  an  influence  on  the  milk,  heitVrs  under  four  years 
generally  producing  milk  less  rich  in  butter  and  caseine  than  that  pro- 
duced by  older  animals,  and  also  lacking  in  color,  and  as  the  animal 
advances  in  life  the  proportion  of  solid  matter  increases  and  the  color  is 
heightened  until  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old,  when  a  decline 
usually  begins,  and  after  sixteen  progresses  rapidly,  rendering  a  cow 
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usually  worthless  or  nearly  so  at  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  although 
there  are  instances  of  cows  continuing  usefal  in  the  dairy  up  to  twenty, 
but  such  instances  are  rare. 

The  health  of  the  animal  is  a  very  important  consideration,  and  should 
never  be  overlooked,  if  we  propose  to  use  her  milk  for  food,  as  mnch  mis- 
chief has  been  done  and  much  misery  caused  by  using  milk  from  diseased 
animals,  and  butter  and  cheese  manufactured  from  the  same.  We  have 
laws  for  the  punishment  of  those  who  offer  for  sale  the  flesh  of  diseased 
animals  to  be  used  as  food,  and  it  is  very  proper  and  right  that  it  should 
be  so,  that  the  public  may  be  protected  from  the  ills  that  might  follow 
from  the  use  of  diseased  food.  But,  while  granting  protection  against 
diseased  flesh,  our  law-makers  have  left  us  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  die 
unprincipled  wretch  who,  for  a  few  dimes,  would  endanger  the  health, 
and  perhaps  the  life,  of  his  fellow  beings  by  the  sale  and  use  of  milk  from 
diseased  animals,  which  I  regard  as  much  more  dangerous  to  use  for  food 
than  diseased  flesh. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  tolerably  well  established  physiological  fact,  that 
females  of  the  class  Mammalia,  while  giving  milk,  are  frequently  relieved 
of  disease,  and  especially  of  poisons,  through  the  agency  of  their  milk, 
this  secretion  taking  up  and  carrying  off  from  the  system  the  active  prin- 
ciple, thereby  becoming  charged  with  it  to  that  extent  that  the  life  of 
those  partaking  of  the  milk  under  such  circumstances  was  lost  or  greatly 
endangered.  This  I  believe  is  especially  true  of  contagious  diseases;  the 
mother,  in  numerous  instances,  being  exposed  to  contagion,  conveys  by 
her  milk  the  disease  to  her  nursling,  at  the  same  time  escaping  entirely 
herself  from  all  taint  of  the  contagion. 

Cattle  diseases  of  various  kinds  are  becoming  fearfully  common  in  our 
country ;  hence  great  care  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  use  of  milk 
from  diseased  animals,  either  in  its  unmanufactured  condition,  or  when 
manufactured  into  butter  and  cheese. 

In  order  to  secure  a  healthy  condition  of  the  animal,  care  is  requisite 
in  regard  to  food,  drink,  shelter,  general  treatment,  and  a  proper  and 
due  consideration  and  regard  for  the  varying  conditions  and  vicissitudes 
of  our  changeful  and  ever- varying  climate. 

Food  for  an  animal  giving  milk  must  of  course  be  supplied  in  larger 
quantities  than  would  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  same  animal  under 
similar  circumstances  not  giving  milk.  This  fact  is  often  overlooked, 
throngh  inattention  to  well-known  physical  laws.  The  natural  waste  of 
the  animal  system  must  be  sapplied,  and  during  the  younger  years  the 
natural  growth  must  be  provided  for ;  and.  as  the  common  practice  is  of 
milking  the  animal  right  on  through  the  period  of  gestation,  the  growth 
and  development  of  the  foetus  must  be  met;  and  when  we  «onsider  that, 
in  addition  to  all  this,  the  constant  drain  of  secreting  a  large  amount  of 
milk  is  going  on,  we  are  led  to  stop  and  wonder  if  the  organs  of  maati- 
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cation  aod  digestion  are  equal  to  the  enormous  task  imposed  upon  them, 
even  if  food  in  suMcient  quantity  be  supplied ;  and  we  are  not  surprised 
to  find  that  a  cow  usually  loses  flesh  while  in  milk,  as  she  is  generally 
kept  and  fed  by  the  great  mass  of  our  dairy  farmers.  And  right  here  is, 
I  believe,  a  fruitful  source  of  disease;  because  when  the  stores  of  flesh 
already  laid  on  must  be  drawn  upon  to  supply  the  drain  on  the  physical 
system,  the  animal  must  suffer  to  some  extent  from  hunger  ;  and  hunger, 
we  are  told  by  all  physiologists,  induces  disease.  At  all  events,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  an  animal  which  is  constantly  losing  flesh,  has  less 
vitality,  and  consequently  less  power  to  resist  the  approach  of  disease, 
than  one  which  is  constantly  laying  on  a  little  more  flesh. 

Not  only  should  the  food  be  suflflicient  in  quantity,  but  the  quality 
should  be  good,  and  such  as  is  adapted  to  the  production  of  milk.  Hence 
green  fodder  is  a  requisite,  which  can  be  substituted  in  our  climate 
during  the  winter  only  by  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  carrots,  turnips, 
parsnips,  beets  and  mangolds.  I  do  not  purpose,  at  this  time,  to  discuss 
the  comparative  merits  of  these  several  roots  and  tubers.  They  are  all 
good,  and  each  farmer  must  be  his  own  judge  as  to  which  he  can  grow 
most  easily  and  cheaply.  In  fact,  I  consider  every  farmer  should  try 
experiments  to  test  this  matter  of  growing  root  crops  for  cattle  food,  and 
when  he  has  determined  which  variety  will  furnish  the  most  food  at  a 
given  cost,  to  go  on  and  continue  to  grow  that  crop.  In  addition  to  his 
root  crop,  he  should,  of  course,  be  provided  with  corn  fodder,  and  also 
grain  of  some  kind ;  and  in  my  experience,  I  have  found  buckwheat,  rye, 
oats  and  com,  in  the  order  named,  excellent  food  for  milch  cows,  when 
ground  and  made  into  slop.  And  here  let  me  say,  I  would  never  feed 
meal  dry  to  milch  cows,  unless  feeding  largely  of  roots  at  the  same  time. 

During  the  summer,  fresh  green  pasture,  supplied  in  liberal  quantities, 
is  nearly  all  that  is  requisite  to  secure  the  greatest  flow  of  milk;  still 
there  is  in  fact  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  season  that  additional 
feed  is  not  requisite  and  will  largely  pay,  particularly  when  drought 
begins  to  shorten  the  pastures.  Our  fields  of  drilled  corn  are  just  what 
is  needed,  not  only  to  keep  up  the  flow  of  milk,  but  to  prevent  waste  of 
flesh,  and  enable  the  animal  to  better  withstand  disease. 

Also,  during  seasons  of  prdtracted  drought,  is  the  time  when  we  should 
be  particularly  watchful  in  regard  to  supplies  of  pure  wholesome  water 
for  Jthe  stock.  But  little  need  be  added  here  to  what  has  already  been 
said  on  this  subject.  I  can  only  entreat  all  dairy  farmers  to  give  the 
subject  serious  thought,  and  where  there  is  a  liability  to  a  short  supply 
of  pure  water  for  your  stock,  during  periods  of  long-protracted  dry 
weather,  not  to  wait  until  the  evil  is  upon  you,  but  set  about  providing  a 
never-failing  supply  against  the  time  of  need. 

Another  point  I  would  like  to  urge  upon  you,  is  the  importance  of 
shelter  from  the  rough  storms  of  our  winters.  Although  your  food  may 
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be  of  the  best  quality,  althoagh  yon  may  deal  it  out  with  a  prodigal 
hand,  if  yoar  cattle  must  shiver  in  the  storms,  and  pick  their  food  from 
the  half- frozen  mud  of  your  yards,  there  will  of  course  be  no  thrift,  but 
on  the  contrary  a  constant  waste,  a  drain  on  your  deposits,  which  you 
ought  not  to  allow.  ITor  is  this  the  only  reason  why  shelter  should  be 
provided  for  the  stock.  There  are  times  when  the  comfort  and  enjoyment 
of  the  animal  require  that  they  should  be  sheltered  as  well  from  the 
scorching  rays  of  our  summer  sun  as  the  sweeping  blasts  of  our  fickle 
winters.  Especially  while  being  milked  should  the  cows  be  under  shel- 
ter, and  so  disposed  as  to  be  quiet  and  contented.  All  excitement  should 
be  avoided ;  everything  which  might  tend  to  produce  a  fevered  state  of 
the  blood;  and  in  no  way  can  these  conditions  be  so  well  observed  as 
when  the  animals  are  comfortably  housed.  All  running,  racing  and 
chasing  by  those  who  are  doing  the  milking,  can  be  avoided ;  all  worry- 
ing and  hooking  of  one  animal  by  another  is  obviated;  and  if  they  are 
to  be  fed  here,  it  can  be  done  as  it  should  be — each  cow  getting  her  share 
undisturbed  by  others.  The  advantages  of  shelter  for  the  purpose  of 
milking,  if  for  i^o  other,  are  so  great  that  I  should  provide  stabling  for 
that  purpose,  if  from  no  other  motive. 

The  animal  organism  is  such  that  whatever  is  inhaled  or  drawn  into 
the  lungs  in  the  act  of  respiration,  comes  in  more  immediate  contact  w^ith 
the  blood,  and  is  sooner  absorbed  and  carried  through  the  system,  than 
when  taken  into  the  stomach;  hence,  whenever  a  milk-giving  animal  is 
compelled  to  breathe  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  foul  odors,  more  or  less 
of  them  are  absorbed  by  the  blood,  and  from  thence  pass  into  the  secre- 
tions, and  especially  into  the  milk  secretion.  This  has  been  fully  demon- 
strated to  me  in  various  ways  and  at  different  times  during  my  past 
experience;  and  I  regard  the  practice  as  totally  wrong  and  altogether 
reprehensible,  to  keep  milch  cows  where  they  are  compelled  to  breathe 
a  foul  or  fetid  air,  such  as  arises  from  filthy  stables,  or  the  decomposition 
of  animal  matter.  One  practice  I  have  observed,  which  I  cannot  too 
strongly  condemn,  namely,  that  of  allowing  the  carcasses  of  slaughtered 
calves  to  lie  about  the  milking  yard  or  barn,  to  throw  off  a  vile  and 
sickening  stench,  very  offensive  and  positively  endangering  the  sweetness 
of  all  the  milk  drawn  from  the  dairy  for  weeks;  and  I  must  in  all  candor 
say  that  I  regard  milk  drawn  from  cows  under  sut  h  circumstauues  and 
conditions,  as  totally  unfit  for  human  food ;  in  fact,  although  the  cow 
kept  in  such  a  stinking,  nauseous  atmosphere,  may  not  exhibit  marked 
disease,  still  I  must  and  do  regard  milk  secreted  by  her  at  such  times  as 
containing  the  germs  of  disease  and  death  to  all  who  use  it.  Hence  I 
think  too  much  cannot  be  said  on  this  point,  and  farmers  cannot  be  too 
strongly  urged  to  look  to  the  purity  and  wholesomeness  of  the  air  which 
their  cows  are  obliged  to  breathe. 

A  few  words,  in  this  connection,  in  regard  to  the  process  of  milking: 
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We  suppose  that  all  the  conditions  heretofore  mentioned  have  been 
attended  to,  and  that  we  have  a  healthy,  well-fed  cow,  standing  quietly 
in  a  clean,  well-kept  and  well-ventilated  stable ;  that  her  food  has  been  not 
only  abundant,  but  of  good  quality,  and  that  she  has  been  well  supplied 
with  pure,  wholesome  water ;  that  she  has  not  been  roughly  handled  or 
hard  driven,  but  aU  of  her  treatment  has  been  mild  and  gentle;  in  short, 
that  as  she  stands,  she  is  the  very  personification  of  content  and  quiet 
enjoyment:  we  are  prepared,  and  have  a  right  to  expect,  to  draw  from 
her  udder  a  nice  mess  of  pure,  healthy,  wholesome,  fine-flavored  milk. 
But  before  proceeding  to  do  so,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  are  duly  and  truly 
prepared.  First,  what  sort  of  a  vessel  is  that  you  have  to  receive  the 
milk'}  A  wooden  pail!  Put  it  aside;  it  is  unfit  for  dprawing  milk  into 
from  the  cow,  and  never  can  he  otherwise ;  the  pores  of  the  wood  absorb 
a  portion  of  the  milk,  which  will  become  sour  and  putrid  in  spite  of 
washing  and  scalding,  and  will  innoculate  the  milk  with  an  acid  or  putrid 
ferment,  and  your  milk  will  be  on  the  high  road  to  ruin  immediately. 
No!  discard  your  old  wooden  milk  pails,  and  get  tin;  let  these  have  .been 
tkoraugUy  washed  and  scalded.  Now  are  you  ready  ?  See  there !  the 
cow  has  tramped  through  the  mud  somewhere,  and  her  udder  and  teats 
are  covered  with  it.  Get  your  old  wooden  pail,  and  bring  some  water ; 
warm  it  enough  to  remove  the  chill,  if  it  is  cold,  and  proceed  to  wash  the 
udder  and  teats  very  clean ;  let  it  be  a  few  minutes,  to  dry,  and  then 
proceed.  But  stay  !  your  own  hands  are  filthy ;  wash  them  first.  This 
idea  that  you  can  get  clean  milk  on  any  other  principles,  or  by  any  other 
process  than  that  of  perfect  cleanliness  in  every  step  and  stage  of  the 
process,  is  simply  impossible.  ITow  I  believe  you  are  ready.  Proceed  to 
draw  the  milk  quietly  and  rapidly,  being  careful  not  to  hurt  or  annoy  the 
cow ;  and  should  she  manifest  restlessness,  do  not  undertake  to  cure  it 
by  harsh  treatment,  but  use  her  kindly  and  gently,  and,  my  word  for  it,, 
yon  will  have  a  bucket  of  milk  fit  for  a  king,  or  even  a  free-born  American, 
citizen. 

We  have  now  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  pure  milk,  supposed  to  be- 
just  right  and  what  it  should  be,  and  before  proceeding  farther  let  us 
stop  and  inquire  what  it  is  ?  Why,  it  is  milk,  to  be  sure ;  what  else 
should  it  be '?  I  know ;  but  chemistry  tells  that,  instead  of  milk  being  a 
simple  substance,  it  is  a  highly  complicated  compound.  1000  parts  ot 
pure  milk 

Contain  of  water  :..  837.48 


lactoBOi  or  milk  sugar, 
caseine  


4.').54 
46.50 
57.04 
7.24 
6.20 


butter  

albumen  

mineral  salts,  chiefly  chlorides 


Total  solid  matters, 
19B 
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In  order  to  show  the  analogy  between  milk  and  blood,  I  subjoin  an 
analysis  of  blood,  1000  parts  of  which 


What  is  here  styled  blood  corpuscles  are  rounded  globules,  consisting 
•of  a  thick  albuminous  membrane,  called  globulin,  filled  with  a  red  color- 
ing matter,  termed  hematin,  in  which  iron  is  a  large  element.  This 
globulin  is  almost  identical  with  caseine  of  milk. 

Here  we  see  that  milk  and  blood  are  analogous  compounds,  as  might 
be  expected,  as  milk  is  secreted  from  the  blood,  and  the  animal  structure 
is  built  up  from  the  blood,  while  milk  contains  all  the  necessary  constitu- 
ents for  the  growth  and  structure  of  the  physical  frame. 

These  two  substances,  milk  and  blood,  are,  as  might  be  expected,  sub- 
ject to  similar  changes,  and  both  having  a  great  susceptibility  to  influences 
of  change,  and  this  fact  is  one  which  I  feel  very  anxious  to  impress  upon 
the  minds  of  every  one  who  has  anything  at  all  to  do  with  milk;  in  fact, 
I  believe  if  every  one  who  handles  and  produces  milk  or  manufactures  it 
into  butter  or  cheese  had  clear  perception  of  this  susceptibility  to  the  in- 
fluences of  change,  and  the  way  and  manner  in  which  changes  are  induced, 
we  should  hear  less  complaint  of  bad  flavor  in  cheese,  loss  of  flavor,  etc. 

One  of  the  most  active  agents  of  change  in  milk  is  what  I  shall  call  a 
ferment;  others  might  term  the  same  thing  a  yeast;  and  others,  still,  a 
virus.  The  name  1  regard  as  immaterial,  if  we  can  only  understand  how 
it  is  produced  and  how  it  acts. 

Ferments  which  act  in  the  decomposition  of  milk  are  of  two  kinds;  the 
acetous  ferment,  which  induces  a  change  in  the  sugar  of  milk,  when  lactic 
acid  is  formed;  and  the  putrefactive  ferment,  which  induces  change  in 
the  albuminous  portion  of  the  milk,  by  which  its  chemical  composition  is 
broken  up  and  its  constituent  elements  enter  into  new  combinations,  and 
new  compounds  are  the  result. 

Perhaps  we  shall  have  a  more  perfect  understanding  of  this  matter  if 
"we  have  before  us  the  exact  chemical  composition  of  milk,  as  we  can 
thereby  discover  how  readily  and  easily  a  change  may  take  place  by  a 
simple  re-arrangement  of  atoms.  We  have  already  seen  that  milk  is 
composed  of  water,  milk  sugar,  caseine,  butter,  albumen,  and  some  salts. 
These  salts  are  of  three  kinds — chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates; 
chloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt  forming  the  largest  proportion. 
Although  the  simple  elements  which  compose  milk  are  few  in  number. 


Contain 


of  water  

fibrin  

fatty  matters  

albumen  

blood  corpuscles 
extractive  matters 
mineral  salts  


779.00 
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1.60 
69.40 
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Still  tbeir  arrangement  is  snch  as  to  make  it  appear  as  it  really  is,  very 
complex. 

Water  is  well  knoT^n  to  be  a  compound  substance  at  the  present  time. 
Altbough  once  considered  one  of  the  elements,  it  is  composed  of  one  atom 
of  hydrogen  and  one  of  oxygen  ;  or,  as  some  writers  have  it,  hydrogen  2, 
oxygen  2 :  or,  by  weight,  8  parts  of  oxygen  to  1  of  hydrogen ;  or,  by  bulk, 
1  of  oxygen  to  2  of  hydrogen.  The  atomic  arrangement  of  lactose,  or  milk 
fiagar,  is:  Carbon  24,  hydrogen  24,  and  oxygen  24;  while  sucrose,  or  cane 
sugar  is,  carbon  12,  hydrogen  11,  and  oxygen  11;  and  glucose,  or  grape 
sugar,  is,  carbon  12,  hydrogen  12,  oxygen  12,  and  2  of  water.  What  I 
wish  to  call  attention  to  more  particularly  here  is,  that,  although  the 
elements  are  the  same  in  all  the  sugars,  and  combined  in  nearly  the  same 
proportion,  still  the  combining  numbers  for  milk  sugar  are  twice  as  high 
as  either  of  the  others,  and  this  will  be  found  true  of  nearly  all  the  con- 
stituents of  milk,  the  numbers  representing  the  atomic  arrangement  being 
high,  and  why  1  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  this  fact  is,  that  it  is 
a  well-understood  law  of  matter  that  those  substances  whose  arrangement 
of  elementary  atoms  are  represented  by  high  numbers  are  more  readily 
decomposed ;  that  is,  they  are  more  easily  operated  on  by  agent  of  change, 
their  elements  assuming  different  and  more  simple  combinations ;  for  in- 
stance, milk  sugar,  when  changed  to  lactic  acid,  has  lost  nothing  and 
gained  nothing;  its  elements  are  the  same  and  in  the  same  proportion, 
being  simply  re-arranged  in  a  more  simple  form ;  and  it  is  now,  carbon  6, 
hydrogen  5,  oxygen  5,  water  1,  which  you  will  recollect  is  H.  O.  (hydro- 
gen 1,  oxygen  1);  so  we  see  that  the  three  elements,  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  are  in  the  same  proportions  in  lactic  acid  as  in  milk  sugar, 
only  arranged  in  a  more  simple  form,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  alto- 
g'ether  less  liable  to  change  than  before ;  in  fact,  as  can  be  proved  by 
keeping  the  whey  from  cheese,  will  remain  unchanged  an  indefinite  length 
of  time  after  lactic  acid  is  once  formed. 

We  now  come  to  consider  the  two  component  parts  of  milk  most  liable 
to  change,  caseine  and  albumen,  and  when  we  look  at  the  atomic  arrange- 
ment of  the  elements  we  shall  not  be  surprised  that  they  are  so  suscepti- 
ble to  influences  of  change.  The  atomic  arrangement  of  caseine  is: 
Carbon  288,  hydrogen  228,  oxygen  90,  nitrogen  36,  sulphur  2;  and  of 
albumen  is:  Carbon  216,  hydrogen  169,  oxygen  68,  nitrogen  36,  sulphur 
3.  This  shows  at  a  glance  the  highly  complicated  nature  of  these  substan- 
ces, and  to  the  chemist  the  ease  and  facility  with  which  these  compounds 
may  be  changed  and  their  elements  enter  into  new  combinations;  iu  fact, 
it  may  be  compared  to  a  highly  complex  machine,  a  very  slight  dis- 
arrangement of  any  of  its  delicate  parts  disturbs  the  working  of  the  whole 
macihiiie. 

So  much  for  the  theory  of  the  ease'and  facility  with  which  change  may 
be  induced  in  milk,  which  iu  practical  life  iu  fully  sustained,  as  we  aU 
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know.  Indeed,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  change  in  milk  begins  imme- 
diately after  it  is  drawn  from  the  animal,  and  continaes  with  more  or  less 
rapidity  until  decomposition  is  complete,  unless  artificially  arrested,  which 
we  will  consider  hereafter  in  its  proper  place. 

I  have  already  stated  that  these  changes  in  milk  seem  to  be  and  are 
induced  by  ferments.  They  also  occur  spontaneously  ;  that  is,  the  action 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  and  the  rearrangement  of  the  elements 
through  the  natural  laws  of  motion  and  change.  But  in  these  changes, 
as  in  the  one  already  referred  to  of  milk  sugar  to  lactic  acid,  there  is 
nothing  lost  and  nothing  gained,  being  simply  a  rearrangement  of  atoms. 
Such  changes  are  styled  changes  by  contact,  or  inductive  changes  by 
motion  of  atouis,  and  may  be  compared,  to  some  extent,  to  the  motion  of 
machinery  in  a  large  manufactory — one  wheel  being  acted  upon  and  pro- 
pelled by  another,  and  that  in  turn  by  another,  from  the  minutest 
mechanism  in  the  attic  to  the  engine  in  the  basement,  the  motive  power 
of  all. 

As  a  spark  may  kindle  a  conflagration  that  shall  consume  a  city,  so  the 
minutest  amount  of  putrescent  matter  is  sufficient  to  effect  an  indefinite 
quantity  of  these  changeable  substances.  The  remarkable  communica- 
bility  of  these  effects,  their  activity  and  potency  of  action,  are  painfully 
illustrated  by  physicians  who  sometimes  wound  themselves  while  dis- 
secting. The  small  traces  of  decomposing  matter  from  the  dead  body 
which  clings  to  the  knife,  is  sufficient  to  establish  a  rapid  decomposition 
in  the  living  system,  which  in  many  cases  quickly  terminates  in  death. 
Another  case  in  point  is  the  communication  of  the  virus  of  small  pox, 
which,  when,  introduced  into  the  blood,  reproduces  its  peculiar  putrefac- 
tion throughout  the  system.  Just  so  it  is  with  milk.  The  least  taint  in 
pails,  pans,  milk  cans,  or  other  utensils  used  about  the  milk,  from  the 
hands  of  the  milker,  the  udder  and  teats  of  the  cow,  or  a  diseased  or 
fevered  state  of  the  animal,  is  sufficient  to  overturn  the  tottering  equi- 
librium of  the  chemical  fabric,  and  out  of  its  ruins  a  new  class  of  sub- 
stances is  produced,  as  unlike  the  original  as  can  be  imagined. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  development  of  these  changes 
in  milk,  we  will  now  proceed  to  consider,  and  also  the  best  methods  of 
preventing  them  and  preserving  the  milk  in  a  wholesome  and  sweet  state 
the  greatest  length  of  time. 

The  air  which  we  breathe,  a^  is  well  known,  is  a  compound  substance 
composed  of  20.81  of  oxygen  to  79.19  of  nitrogen  in  100  parts,  by  volume, 
or  23.01  of  oxygen  and  76.99  of  nitrogen,  by  weight  The  fact,  however, 
is  not  generally  recognized,  that  this  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a  chemical 
compound,  but  a  mechanical  mixture^  its  constituents  being  diffused 
throughout  each  other  according  to  the  laws  of  gaseous  intermixture, 
and  as  a  natural  consequence,  each  element  is,  so  to  speak,  perfectly  free 
to  enter  into  chemical  combination  with  other  elements  whenever  and 
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wherever  opportunity  presents.  Of  these  two  elements,  oxygen  is  the 
active  agent  of  change ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  this  element  exists  in 
two  forms,  which  for  distinction  are  called  oxygen  and  ozone.  Ozone  is 
considered  by  onr  best  chemists  an  allotropic  form  of  oxygen,  and  seems 
to  be  oxygen  greatly  intensified  in  activity.  It  is  armed  with  a  new 
energy,  and  is  capable  of  producing  changes  which,  in  its  ordinary  state, 
are  impossible.  This  form  of  oxygen  is  produced  by  passing  electricity 
through  dry  air.  It  is  found  to  exist  in  the  air  at  some  times  and  in  some 
situations  more  abundantly  than  at  other  times  and  in  other  places.  For 
instance,  it  exists  in  the  air  to  a  much  greater  extent  during  thnnder- 
49torms,  and  while  the  air  and  earth  are  in  similar  electrical  conditions, 
than  at  other  times.  Ozone,  or  -allotropic  oxygen,  being  the  most  in- 
tensely active  agent  of  change  in  nature,  we  are  here  furnished  with  the 
reason  why  milk  will  change  so  much  sooner  during  a  thunderstorm  than 
in  fair  weather;  and  not  only  milk,  but  every  other  substance  is  brought 
within  the  influence  of  this  powerful  agent  of  change  at  such  times,  and 
every  thing  seems  to  be  undergoing  an  accelerated  process  of  decay  and 
decomposition ;  hence  a  double  degree  of  care  and  watchfulness  is  requi- 
site at  such  times.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  seems  to  possess  an 
influence  on  the  changes  which  milk  and  its  products  undergo,  there 
being  some  changes  of  milk  rarely  if  ever  noticed  except  during  the 
rarefied  state  of  the  air  which  precedes  heavy  storms,  and  at  such  times 
eheese  are  more  liable  to  swell  and  huff  up  than  when  the  atmospheric 
pressure  is  greater. 

Temperature,  it  is  well  known  by  all,  possesses  an  all-powerful  influence 
in  the  changes  and  preservation  of  milk.  Milk  at  a  low  temperature,  say 
below  60  degrees,  will  remain  sweet  and  unchanged  a  long  time ;  while 
at  a  temperature  of  75  to  85  degs.,  milk  is  very  soon  changed.  Change, 
however,  will  proceed  with  vastly  greater  rapidity  in  milk  which  has  not 
had  a  free  exposure  to  the  air,  than  in  that  which  has  been  so  exposed, 
^his  proves  to  me  that  there  are  certain  contained  gases  in  freshly-drawn 
milk,  which  induce  change  unless  quickly  removed.  Indeed,  the  charac- 
teristic odor  of  fresh-drawn  milk — an  odor  which  once  removed  will  not 
return — is  strong  evidence  of  this  fact.  This  odor  is  not  agreeable  to 
any,  and  to  the  majority  of  people  is  very  offensive. 

Having  examined  some  of  the  conditions  of  change  to  which  milk  is 
most  exposed,  we  are  prepared  somewhat  to  seek  for  proper  preventives 
and  safeguards. 

From  what  has  already  been  said,  it  will  be  readily  discovered  that  the 
utmost  care  is  always  requisite  to  avoid  taints  of  all  kinds,  or,  more  cor- 
mctly  speaking,  ferments ;  for  we  have  seen  that  no  matter  how  small 
and  infinitesimal  the  amount  of  a  putrid  ferment  which  may  be  introduced 
and  brought  in  contact  with  the  milk,  the  mischief  spreads  with  such 
lightning-like  rapidity,  that  under  favorable  conditions  of  heat,  moist- 
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are,  &c.,  perfect  ruin  of  the  milk  ensaes  before  one  is  aware  that  the 
trouble  has  began. 

The  active  principle  of  all  ferments  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  212 
degrees;  hence  the  neisessity  of  scalding  all  utensils  used  about  milk — 
recollecting  that  it  is  the  heat  of  boiling  water  which  is  required,  no  lower 
temperature  being  sufficient  to  destroy  the  vitality  of  these  putrid  fer- 
ments. Hence  the  difficulty  of  cleansing  wooden  utensils  which  have 
been  used  for  milk.  The  pores  of  the  wood  having  absorbed  a  portion 
of  the  milk,  and  then  become  putrid,  the  heat  of  scalding  water  will  not 
reach  it;  the  milk  comes  in  contact  with  it  and  absorbs  a  minute  quan- 
tity, and  is  thus  innoculated  with  the  putrid  virus,  and  the  mischief  is 
done.  Absence  of  heat  i^  a  preventive  of  change,  and  freezing  at  a 
temperature  of  10  degrees  destroys  the  vitality  of  ferments.  This  chem- 
ical agent,  however,  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of  to  purify  our  milk 
vessels,  only  in  winter;  hence  it  is  of  no  practical  value.  It  is  of  value 
to  us,  however,  to  know  that  a  certain  degree  of  cold  nearly  arrests 
change  in  milk,  and  will  almost  entirely  prevent  any  change  a  long  time» 
when  there  are  no  ferments  present. 

Milk  may  be  indefinitely  preserved  by  drying  or  removing  the  watery 
portion.  This,  however,  is  not  practical  under  ordinary  conditions,  it 
being  impossible  to  evaporate  the  water  sufficiently  in  the  open  air  to 
preserve  it  before  the  milk  will  become  changed,  and  I  know  of  but  one 
process  by  which  it  can  be  accomplished,  which  is  styled  "  Borden's  Pro- 
cess of  Condensing  Milk,"  and  is  performed  in  a  vacuum.  This  method 
of  preserving  milk  is,  however,  of  no  general,  practical  interest,  and  is 
only  mentioned  here  as  showing  one  of  the  ways  by  which  milk  may  be 
preserved. 

Again,  if  the  grand  inciter  of  change.  Oxygen,  be  excluded,  putrefaction 
cannot  take  place,  as  is  illustrated  by  the  general  practice  of  preserving 
all  kinds  of  alimentary  substances,  meat,  fruit,  and  vegetables^in  vessels 
which  exclude  the  air.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  remove  the  oxygea 
from  the  surface  of  the  body ;  that  which  is  diffused  within  it  must  be 
expelled ;  and  this  leads  me  again  to  the  point  mentioned  some  time  back, 
of  the  contained  gases  in  fresh  drawn  milk,  which,  from  the  activity 
with  which  change  will  progress  in  fresh  drawn  milk  excluded  from  the 
air,  I  believe  to  be  mostly  allotropic  oxygen  or  ozone.  The  temperature 
of  fresh  drawn  milk  is  that  which  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  t^je 
the  best  adapted  to  promote  change,  and  here  we  have,  at  once,  the  most 
favorable  condition,  and  the  most  active  agent,  so  that  if  the  milk  be 
confined  with  its  contained  gases  and  the  temperature  not  lowered,  rapid 
change  must  be  expected.  Now  add  to  these  a  putrefactive  ferment,  and 
a  single  hour  of  confinement,  with  these  conditions,  and  the  milk,  in- 
stead of  being  a  healthy,  life-giving  beverage,  becomes  a  putrid  mass. 
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unfit  for  hnman  foofl,  and  actaally  poisonous,  as  has  been  frequently 
illustrated  by  experience. 

The  remedy  for  these  evils,  in  view  of  what  has  here  been  written,  it 
seems  to  me,  will  naturally  suggest  itself.  Let  the  milk,  when  first  drawn; 
from  the  cow,  have  a  free  exposure,  to  allow  the  gases  to  pass  ofi",  and  at 
the  same  time  reduce  the  temperature,  if  possible,  to  55^  or  60^  within; 
twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  from  the  time  it  leaves  the  cow.  These  two* 
points  faithfully  attended  to,  and  none  but  thoroughly  cleansed  imple- 
ments and  vessels  used,  and  bo  danger  of  sour  or  putrid  milk  need  be 
apprehended.  Milk  treated  in  this  manner  will  bear  to  be  transported 
long  distances,  and  will  keep  much  longer  in  warm  weather,  other  things 
being.equal,  than  milk  treated  in  any  other  manner. 

Practically,  this  matter  is  getting  to  be  understood  and  acted  upon  by 
parties  who  are  furnishing  milk  in  some  of  our  cities,  it  being  found  that 
milk  thus  cooled  and  duly  exposed  to  the  air  during  the  process,  so  as  to 
remove  the  contained  gases,  (or  animal  odor,  as  it  is  generally  called,) 
kept  twelve  hours,  and  then  transported  forty  or  fifty  miles  by  rail  car  to 
to  the  city,  taken  by  the  milkman  and  distributed  to  his  customers,  will 
keep  sweet  and  good  longer,  after  all  this,  than  the  milk  delivered  by  the 
farmer  who  has  just  drawn  it  from  his  cows  and  started  at  once  for  his 
customers  in  the  city;  showing  most  conclusively  that  milk  properly 
treated  will  keep  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  longer  than  when  the 
cooling  and  areating  has  not  been  attended  to.  Indeed  I  apprehend  that 
much  of  the  difficulty  complained  of  in  regard  to  what  is  known  as  swill 
milk"  in  some  of  our  cities  arises  from  this  same  cause,  excluding  the 
fresh  drawn  milk  from  the  air,  with  the  high  temperature  and  the  con- 
tained gases  not  removed,  thus  inducing  putrefaction  of  the  milk  before 
it  is  delivered  to  their  customers,  and  selling  an  absolute  poison,  instead 
of  a  healthy  article  of  diet. 

This  change,  putrefactive  fermentation  of  milk,  is  as  distinct  from  sotcr 
milk  as  can  well  be  conceived,  and,  except  in  the  hands  of  an  expert,  is- 
not  readily  detected  until  it  has  progressed  some  time ;  in  fact  the  milk  thua 
afiRected,  although  it  may  not  possess  just  the  right  odor,  does  not  have 
au  offensive  taste,  but,  on  the  contrary,  actually  tastes  sweeter  than  milk 
which  is  just  right,  and  I  have  frequently  been  disputed  when  I  had  as- 
serted that  a  sample  of  milk  which  we  were  examining  was  tainted,  be- 
cause to  the  taste  it  was  so  S'^eet,  and  it  was  only  after  a  time  had  elapsed 
snfficient  to  develop  the  peculiar  odor  of  tainted  milk  that  we  could  agree 
in  the  matter.  One  product  of  putrid  fermentation  in  milk  is  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  composed  of:  hydrogen  1,  and  sulphur  1;  it  is  a  colorless 
gas,  having  the  well-known  odor  of  decayed  eggs.  When  breathed  it  is 
highly  poisonous.  It  readily  dissolves,  and  is,  therefore,  held  in  solution 
in  putrid  milk,  imparting  to  the  whole  its  own  taste  and  smell,  as  well  as 
other  properties.    Another  product  of  this  fermentation  in  milk  is  phos- 
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Tphide  of  hydrogen ;  phosphorus  1,  hydrogen  3,  (phosphuretted  hydrogen,) 
a  colorless  gas,  with  a  peculiarly  fetid  offensive  odor,  and  also  poisonous 
when  inhaled.  Complaints  are  frequently  made  of  poison  cheese,  and 
much  speculation  has  been  had  as  to  the  cause,  some  attributing  it  to  the 
coloring  used  in  the  manufacture,  and  others  to  metalic  oxides  absorbed 
from  lead  painted  utensils,  or  copper  kettles,  etc.,  although  it  might  be 
possible  for  some  of  these  causes  to  make  an  unwholesome  article  of  cheese, 
still  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that,  could  the  truth  be  known,  every 
instance  of  poison,  or  supposed  poison  cheese,  would  be  found  to  arise 
from  putrid  milk  used  in  its  manufacture. 

I  have  been  thus  particular  in  treating  of  this  peculiar  condition  of 
milk,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  very  imperfectly  understood  by  those  who 
produce  milk  and  manufacture  cheese ;  besides,  it  is  the  prime  cause  of 
nineteen-twentieths  of  all  the  trouble  which  cheese  makers  encounter  in 
this  country  in  manufacturing  a  prime  article  of  cheese. 

There  is  another  change  to  which  milk  is  subject,  which  will  now  come 
into  consideration,  which  is  the  coagulation  of  its  caseiue.  It  is  held  by 
most  chemical  writers  that  the  caseine  of  the  milk  is  held  in  solution  by 
means  of  an  alkali,  and  hence,  when  acid  is  present  to  neutralize  this 
alkali,  the  caseine  is  precipitated  or  thrown  down  from  its  solution^  and 
that,  in  accordance  with  this  view  alone,  can  the  action  of  rennet  be  ac- 
counted for  in  producing  coagulation.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  view,  for  the  following  reasons :  First,  add  an  alkali,  say 
soda,  to  milk  until  it  shows  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction  on  test  paper ; 
then  with  the  same  kind  of  alkali  make  a  preparation  of  rennet  alkaline 
by  test ;  then  add  this  alkaline  rennet  to  this  alkaline  milk,  and  coagula- 
tion as  readily  ensues  as  though  each  possessed  an  acid  reaction,  and  the 
whey,  when  it  separates,  will  be  found  to  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Now,  in  view  of  this  fact,  it  might  be  said,  with  just  as  great  a  show  of 
truth,  that  the  caseine  was  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  an  acid 
as  by  the  presence  of  an  alkali ;  the  truth  is,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  neither 
the  one  or  the  other,  but  that  the  caseine  remains  in  a  state  of  solution  in 
the  milk  by  reason  of  the  electrical  condition  of  its  atoms,  and  that  the 
addition  of  rennet  gives  to  these  atoms  an  electrical  impulse,  like  the 
application  of  a  magnet  to  a  heap  of  iron  filings,  causing  them  to  assume 
magnetic  polarity,  whereby  one  attracts  another,  and  that  another,  and 
so  on  indefinitely.  So  with  the  atoms  of  caseine.  Their  polarity  is 
changed  by  the  simple  contact  with  this  active  polarizing  principle  of  the 
rennet,  and  those  atoms  which,  by  reason  of  similar  polarity,  had  hereto- 
fore repelled  each  other,  now,  by  the  same  law,  having  opposite  polarity, 
attract  each  other,  and  a  consolidated  mass  is  the  result.  When  an  acid 
is  added  to  milk,  or  whenever  it  becomes  spontaneously  sour  by  the 
change  of  sugar  of  milk  to  lactic  acid,  coagulation  takes  place,  but  it  is 
of  a  different  character  from  that  produced  by  the  action  of  the  rennet; 
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the  watery  portion  which  is  left  in  the  one  instance  being  clear  and  limpid 
as  water,  and  in  the  other  possessing  a  greenish  yellow  tinge  of  color. 
From  this,  it  appears,  that  the  action  produced  by  the  acid  has  consoli- 
dated more  of  the  solid  constituents  of  the  milk  than  the  action  induced 
by  the  rennet  This  can  be  proved  to  be  true  in  this  way :  Take  a  quan- 
tity of  the  whey  or  watery  residue  when  coagulation  is  induced  by  the 
rennet,  heat  it  to  the  boiling  point,  and  then  add  an  acid,  and  an  instant 
coagulation  will  take  place,  and  the  whey  becomes  as  clear  as  water,  thus 
showing  conclusively  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  coagulable  matter 
which  the  active  principle  of  rennet  does  not  affect,  but  which  an  acid  will 
and  does  cause  to  coagulate.  This  is  the  albumen  of  the  milk,  and  this  it 
is,  I  think,  which  is  affected  by  putrefactive  fermentation,  for  this  reason, 
putrefaction  will  go  on  in  the  whey,  notwithstanding  the  action  induced 
by  the  rennet,  until,  by  the  presence  of  an  acid,  coagulation  of  the  albu- 
men is  induced,  after  which  putrefaction  ceases.  Here,  I  think,  we  have 
the  key  to  the  position,  and  can  explain  why  it  is  that  chemists  have 
supposed  that  the  caseine  was  held  in  solution  by  the  presence  of  an 
alkali ;  the  albumen  may  be  held  in  solution  by  an  alkali,  or  it  may  re- 
main in  solution  like  caseine  by  reason  of  the  magnetic  or  electrical  con- 
dition of  its  atoms,  the  change  produced  by  the  action  of  an  acid  being 
merely  a  change  of  polarity  produced  by  contact.  Coagulated  albumen 
exerts  a  similar  power  on  the  caseine  which  the  active  principle  of  the 
rennet  does,  and  thus  we  see  how  an  acid  may  appear  to  produce  coagula- 
tion of  both  the  caseine  and  albumen  of  the  milk.  Now,  these  two  protein 
compounds,  caseine  and  albumen,  are  the  only  portions  of  the  milk  upon 
which  putrefaction  can  act,  and  upon  these  only  when  a  certain  amount 
of  moisture  is  present,  and  most  readily  when  in  a  state  of  solution ;  hence, 
when  they  are  coagulated,  the  superabundant  moisture  removed  by  pres- 
sure, and  a  sufficient  amount  of  salt  added  to  act  as  a  preservative, 
putrefaction  can  produce  no  farther  effect.  This,  then,  accounts  for  the 
fact  that  the  presence  of  an  acid  in  the  whey  in  cheese  making,  before  the 
curd  is  pressed,  will  prevent  the  cheese  from  swelling  and  becoming 
porous,  and  having  that  rank  odor  and  sharp,  pungent  flavor  so  much 
complained  of  by  dealers  in  cheese. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  phosphoretted  and  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen are  produced  by  putrefactive  fermentation,  and  that  the  fetid  odor 
and  sharp  flavor  observable  in  porous,  spongy  cheese  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  these  gases.  Hydrogen  is  the  lightest  gas  known.  Its 
weight,  compared  with  that  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  calling  air  l,  is 
0.0692,  or  less  than  one-twelfth  the  weight  of  air.  Hence,  whenever  this 
gas  is  generated  by  reason  of  the  liberation  of  the  hydrogen  from  its 
compounds,  its  tendency  is  to  expand ;  and  consequently,  being  entangled 
in  the  substances  of  the  curd  at  its  liberation  from  its  compounds,  its 
expansive  force  swells  the  cheese,  causing  cavities  to  form  in  the  same. 
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which  are  simply  reservoirs  for  the  gas,  a  part  of  which  is  absorbed  by 
the  remainiDg  portion  of  water  in  the  cheese,  and  thas  is  produced  a 
strong,  sharp-flavored,  stinking  cheese. 

This  question  of  preserving  milk  free  from  taint  or  putrefaction,  is  one 
of  great  practical  importance  to  dairymen  and  cheese  factories.  It  is 
found,  in  practice,  that  milk  which  is  cooled  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the 
cow  will  keep  a  long  time,  and  may  be  transported  long  distances  without 
any  danger  from  putrefaction,  provided  every  utensil  used  about  the  milk 
Imperfectly  cleanstd;  and  milk  which  is  thus  cooled  and  handled  for  cheese 
factories  may  all  be  delivered  in  the  morning,  thus  saving  the  expense  of 
delivering  milk  twice  a  day,  as  is  generally  practiced. 

To  enable  farmers  and  those  furnishing  milk  to  cities,  cheese  and  butter 
factories,  to  accomplish  the  cooling  of  their  milk  in  the  least  possible 
time  and  with  the  lightest  expense  practicable  with  efficiency,  is  the  aim 
of  inventors,  and  many  new  machines  and  devices  are  being  brought  out 
with  a  view  to  effect  these  objects.  At  the  late  meeting  of  the  American 
Dairymen's  Association,  there  were  exhibited  a  number  of  patent  milk 
coolers,  none  of  which,  however,  seemed  to  fully  answer  the  wants  of  the 
dairymen  present.  Indeed,  almost  every  one  who  spoke  at  that  meeting 
on  the  subject  of  milk,  expressed  themselves  as  being  very  much  in  favor 
of  the  adoption  of  some  plan  for  cooling  the  milk  at  the  farmer's  place 
of  milking;  that  some  device  which  should  be  cheap,  efficient,  durable 
and  easily  kept  clean,  was  the  great  want  of  the  times  among  cheese 
factorymen  and  their  patrons,  or  those  furnishing  them  milk. 

There  is  another  change  to  which  milk  is  subject,  entirely  different 
from  any  of  those  already  described,  as  those  are  chemical  changes 
exclusively,  while  this  is  supposed  to  be  entirely  mechanical.  I  allude 
to  the  separation  of  the  butter.  Milk,  as  regards  casein,  albumen  and 
milk  sugar,  is  a  solution  ;  but  in  relation  to  the  butter,  it  is  an  emulsion 
or  a  mechanical  mixture.  The  butter  exists  in  the  milk  in  the  form  of 
minute  globules,  each  one  enclosed  in  a  sack  or  thin  film  of  albuminous 
matter;  and  whenever  these  sacks  are  ruptured,  the  butter  comes  together 
by  an  inevitable  law  of  matter,  and  is  held  by  the  cohesion  of  its  par- 
ticles. This  article,  although  it  appears  to  be  a  simple  substance,  is  in 
reality  a  complex  and  highly  complicated  compound.  The  principal  in- 
gredients are  margarin  68  parts,  and  olein  30  parts  in  100;  the  remainder 
butyrin,  caproin  and  caprylin,  composed  of  butyric,  caproic  and  caprylic 
acids,  united  with  the  common  base,  glycerin.  The  characteristic  odor 
of  butter  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  these  latter-named  substances,  the 
caproic  and  caprylic  acids,  receiving  their  name  from  capra,  a  goat,  the 
odor  of  these  acids  resembling  the  well-known  characteristic  odor  of  that 
animal.  Margarin  and  olein  are  severally  composed  of  margaric  and 
oleic  acids,  combined  with  the  common  base,  glycerin.  The  atomic  con- 
stitution of  margaric  acid  is  carbon  34,  hydrogen  34,  oxygen  4;  of  oleic 
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add  is  carbon  36,  hydrogen  34,  oxygen  4 ;  of  glycerin  is  carbon  6,  hydro- 
gen 3,  oxygen  6. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  elementary  snbstances,  carbon,  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  comprising  nearly  the  whole  of  bntter,  have  in  this  sub- 
stance low  combining  numbers,  and  hence  are  less  liable  to  change  their 
combinations  than  the  same  elements  in  casein  and  albumen ;  besides, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  these  latter-named  substances, 
which  adhere  to  the  butter,  although  ever  so  well  worked  and  washed, 
the  fickle  element,  nitrogen,  is  not  present  in  butter,  and  for  that  reason 
is  less  liable  to  influences  of  change  than  those  other  substances  of  which 
nitrogen  forms  a  large  proportion. 

It  will  be  further  observed  that  oxygen  forms  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  elementary  composition  of  butter — carbon  and  hydrogen  forming 
by  far  the  largest  part.  In  fact,  butter  may  be  classed  among  the  hydro- 
carbons, as  hydrogen  is  found  in  it  in  excess,  and  oxygen,  the  grand 
agent  of  change,  is  in  small  proportion;  and,  as  we  might  naturally 
expect  from  its  elementary  composition  and  chemical  combination,  is 
easier  preserved  than  any  other  portion  of  milk.  Hence  the  manufacture 
and  preservation  of  bntter  requires  less  care  and  skill  than  the  manufac- 
ture of  cheese.  Indeed,  as  above  written,  the  separation  of  the  butter 
from  the  other  ingredients  of  the  milk  is  a  mechanical  process ;  still  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  necessity  for  some  chemical  changes  during  the 
process  to  facilitate  the  separation.  For  instance,  a  certain  range  of 
temperature  is  requisite,  as  it  is  well  known  that  churning  is  ineffectual 
at  a  temperature  of  48  deg.  or  under,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  churning 
is  performed  at  65  deg.  or  over,  a  very  imperfect  separation  is  the  result, 
and  the  product  inferior.  Again,  when  the  milk  is  first  drawn  from  the 
cow  it  will  not  separate  from  the  butter,  with  any  amount  of  churning, 
until  a  process  of  cooling  has  taken  place;  and  even  when  all  other  con- 
ditions are  right,  unless  free  access  to  the  air  is  provided,  the  process  of 
churning  becomes  tedious,  not  to  say  impossible.  Therefore,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  I  am  led  to  the  conclusion  that  churning  is  not,  as  is  gen- 
erally supposed,  purely  a  mechanical  process,  but  that  certain  chemical 
changes  are  requisite  and  absolutely  essential  to  the  separation  of  the 
butter;  but  what  these  changes  are,  what  combinations  are  broken  up, 
and  what  new  combinations  are  formed,  I  do  not  pretend  to  know,  and 
therefore  will  not  attempt  to  explain ;  and  can  only  hope  that  some  more 
competent  person  may  give  us  a  scientific  explanation  of  this  matter.  One 
thing  is  certain,  whenever  butter  has  been  heated  sufficiently  to  convert 
it  into  an  oil,  although  it  may  solidify  again  on  cooling,  and  become  as 
firm  and  solid  as  it  was  before,  it  is  no  longer  the  same  substance  it  was 
before— is  not  butter  as  it  exists  when  first  churned,  and  a  very  slight 
elevation  of  temperature  will  reconvert  it  into  an  oil,  a  much  lower 
degree  of  heat  being  sufficient  than  at  the  first  melting.   And  this  I 
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regard  as  another  evidence  that  chemical  action  has  something  to  do 
with  the  separation  of  the  butter  from  the  other  portions  of  the  milk 
daring  the  process  of  churning ;  and  that  after  all  that  has  been  said 
and  written  on  this  subject,  we  are  still  very  ignorant  in  regard  to  this 
hitherto  considered  simple  matter;  and  that,  after  all,  the  butter  globules 
are  not  broken,  as  is  supposed,  by  the  agitation  of  churning,  and  that 
this  is  the  reason  why  butter  which  has  been  melted  assumes  so  different 
an  appearance  from  that  which  it  possessed  before,  and  also  why  it  will 
melt  a  second  time  at  so  much  lower  temperature  than  at  first.  May  not 
the  explanation  be  this:  In  churning,  the  enclosing  film  or  sack  of  the 
butter  globule  remains  intact,  and  the  butter  is  simply  an  agglomeration 
of  these  sacks,  forming  what  is  usually  termed  the  grain  of  the  butter ; 
that  in  heating,  the  oil  of  the  globule  becomes  expanded  and  bursts  the 
enclosing  film  or  sack,  and  is  thus  liberated  or  set  free;  and,  although 
from  the  large  amount  of  margarin  contained  in  it  (68  parts  in  100),  a 
slight  reduction  of  temperature  solidifies  it,  still  it  is  no  longer  butter, 
having  lost  one  very  essential  characteristic  of  that  commodity. 

Granting  the  foregoing  views  to  be  correct,  we  are  prepared  to  explain 
certain  other  matters  which  occur  from  time  to  time  in  the  experience  of 
every  dairyman.  For  instance,  some  cheese  will,  at  every  recurrence  of  a 
temperature  in  the  dry-room  above  75  degrees,  seem  to  sweat  out  the  oil, 
and  in  many  instances  it  will  run  out  so  freely  as  to  stand  in  puddles  on 
the  shelves,  and  even  run  on  the  floor.  This  is  very  objectionable,  and 
is  in  fact  an  injury  to  the  cheese ;  and  so  far  as  my  observation  and  ex- 
perience goes,  is  always  produced  by  overheating  during  the  process  of 
manufacture.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  overheated ;  in  fact, 
a  small  proportion  only  may  have  been  so,  caused,  perhaps,  by  heating  too 
rapidly,  thus  rendering  it  difficult  to  heat  uniformly,  whereby  some  por- 
tion became  overheated,  before  the  mass  was  brought  to  the  required  tem- 
perature ;  it  might  even  be  done  in  the  milk  before  the  rennet  was  add- 
ed, by  too  rapid  heating,  and  not  attending  sufficiently  to  the  stirring 
and  equalizing  the  heat.  The  same  cause — overheating — breaks  the 
grain  of  butter  and  renders  it  oily,  and  detracts  seriously  from  its  mar- 
ket value.  This  is  usually  done  by  working  the  butter  with  too  warm 
hands,  and  working  too  long  with  the  hands,  and  sometimes  by  overheat- 
ing the  cream  before  churning,  or  churning  too  warm.  Come  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may,  it  is  objectionable,  and  should  be  avoided,  if  possible, 
in  the  manufacture  of  butter  as  well  as  cheese. 

Many  people  have  supposed  that  t^rhat  is  known  as  whey  butter^  is  a 
different  article  from  butter  made  from  cream  of  milk  direct.  This  in 
general  terms  is  an  error;  butter  being  simply  the  oily,  or  fatty,  portion 
of  the  milk ;  that  part  which  escapes  during  the  process  of  cheese  manu- 
facture into  the  whey  being  really  no  different  from  the  rest,  excepting 
in  this  respect — the  action  of  the  rennet,  in  producing  coagulation,  has 
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changed  the  condition  of  the  casein,  and  consequently  more  care  is  requi- 
site to  free  the  butter  from  particles  of  curd  and  albuminous  matter  than 
when  the  butter  is  made  from  cream  direct,  without  coagulation  having 
taken  place.  In  a  correct  system  of  cheese-making,  the  quantity  of  but- 
ter which  passes  off  into  the  whey,  is  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  worth 
looking  after;  in  fact,  where  the  process  has  been  conducted  with  care 
by  skilled  hands,  the  amount  of  butter  in  the  whey  is  perfectly  insignifi- 
cant, and  will  not  pay  the  trouble  of  extracting. 

The  practice  of  many  dairymen  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  would 
admit  of  very  decided  improvement,  and  in  none  perhaps  any  more  de- 
cided than  in  the  treatment  of  the  milk ;  the  same  scrupulous  care  and 
exact  cleanliness  being  requisite  in  the  manufacture  of  butter  as  in  the 
manufacture  of  cheese,  or  furnishing  milk  for  market.  The  milk-pails, 
the  pans,  strainers,  skimmers,  churns — in  short,  everything  used  for  or 
about  the  milk  or  butter — ^should  be  immaculately  clean ;  the  milk-house 
or  room  should  be  clean,  well  ventilated,  free  from  all  foul  odors,  and  far 
enough  removed  from  the  stable,  the  pig-stye,  and  the  kitchen,  to  escape 
all  taint  from  these  sources.  An  abundant  supply  of  cool  spring  water 
is  very  desirable  when  practicable,  and  when  this  is  not  at  hand,  the 
defect  may  be  remedied  to  some  extent  by  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  ice, 
to  be  used  during  warm  weather ;  ice  being  very  important  for  preserv- 
ing the  butter  and  transporting  to  market  during  the  warm  season.  The 
atmosphere  of  the  milk-room  should  be  moist  and  cool  in  order  to  secure 
a  uniform  cream ;  a  dry  air  having  a  tendency  to  form  a  sort  of  crust 
over  the  top  of  the  cream,  which  should  be  avoided  if  a  really  fine  arti- 
cle of  butter  is  sought.  Neither  should  the  milk-room  be  kept  too  cool, 
as  this  has  a  tendencey  to  develop  a  bitter  flavor  in  the  cream ;  a  tem- 
perature from  50  to  60  degrees  is  considered  most  favorable.  The  milk 
should  stand  no  longer  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  effect  a  complete 
separation  of  the  cream,  which,  under  favorable  circumstances,  will  be 
complete  in  from  18  to  24  hours.  This  may  be  easily  proved  by  placing 
a  sample  of  milk  in  a  glass  cream-test  jar,  and  note  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  cream  continues  to  rise,  which  I  have  found  by  experi- 
ment to  be  much  shorter  than  is  generally  supposed,  the  cream  could  all 
become  separated  from  the  milk,  and  rise  to  the  surface.  As  soon  as  the 
separation  is  complete,  the  milk  should  be  drawn  off  at  the  bottom,  leav- 
ing the  cream  in  the  vessel ;  when  this  is  not  practicable,  the  cream 
should  be  dipped  oS^  not  skimmed^  as  is  the  general  practice,  for  if  the 
cream  is  right,  a  large  proportion  of  it  will  run  through  any  skimmer. 
The  better  way  is,  to  so  arrange  the  milk  vessels  as  to  draw  the  milk 
from  the  bottom  by  means  of  a  faucet.  Deep  vessels,  say  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  inches  in  depth,  or  at  least  a  foot,  are  every  way  better  and 
more  economical  for  setting  milk  than  shallow  ones,  the  only  objection 
being  in  regard  to  cooling  the  milk ;  but  when  a  cooler  is  used,  and  the 
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iDilk  runs  through  it  as  soon  as  drawn  from  the  cow,  the  depth  of  the 
vessel  for  setting  the  milk  is  no  objection,  bat,  on  the  contrary,  is  every 
way  superior  to  the  old  shallow  pan.  One  advantage  of  deep  vessels  is, 
that  the  cream  rises  with  more  rapidity  and  is  all  separated  from  the 
milk  sooner  than  in  shallow  pans,  it  is  more  readily  dipped  off  when  the 
quantity  is  greater,  there  are  less  vessels  to  keep  clean,  and  the  cream 
less  liable  to  crust  over. 

As  soon  as  the  cream  is  removed  from  the  milk,  if  at  the  proper  tem- 
perature, it  should  be  immediately  churned.  It  too  warm,  the  tempera- 
ture should  be  reduced  with  ice  or  cold  water  to  about  fifty  degrees  it  the 
weather  is  warm,  or  sixty  if  the  weather  is  cold.  The  temperature  of  the 
buttermilri:  at  the  moment  of  the  separation  of  the  butter  should  be  be- 
tween fifty-fivid  and  sixty  degrees,  or  at  the  most  sixty-fire.  Should  the 
cream  be  too  cold,  the  utmost  care  must  be  used  to  avoid  overheating  any 
portion  of  it,  and  thereby  cause  the  butter  to  be  oily.  As  good  a  method 
as  any  to  warm  the  cream  is  to  place  it  in  the  churn  and  keep  the  chum 
in  a  warm  room  until  the  proper  temperature  is  acquired  for  churning. 

When  the  temperature  of  the  cream  is  all  right,  the  churning  should 
occupy  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  I  am  well  aware  that  we  have 
any  amount  of  patent  wonders  in  the  shape  of  churns,  warranted  to  make 
the  butter,  from  the  most  refractory  and  stubborn  cream,  in  from  three 
to  five  minutes ;  but  after  having  used  a  large  number  of  these  patented 
churns,  I  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that,  unless  the  cream  is  too 
warm  for  a  fine  article  of  butter,  three  minutes'  or  five  minutes'  churning 
is  rather  a  difficult  feat,  and  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

The  butter  should  be  worked  enough  to  free  it  from  most  of  the  butter- 
milk, and  a  quantity  of  salt  added  larger  than  is  needed  when  finally 
completed ;  and  after  being  allowed  to  stand  twenty-four  hours  again 
worked,  this  time  so  as  to  thoroughly  free  it  of  the  buttermilk,  and  should 
the  salt  work  out  so  as  to  need  it,  add  a  little  more  salt;  it  may  then  be 
made  into  rolls  for  the  table,  or  packed  in  stone  crocks  or  clean,  new  tubs 
or  firkins.  Batter  tubs  or  firkins  should  be  made  of  good  oak,  ash,  or 
beech  timber  only ;  no  resinous  timber,  like  pine  or  cedar,  is  at  all  suit- 
able, as  butter  is  a  great  absorbent  and  will  acquire  a  bad  flavor  if 
brought  into  contact  with  any  such  substance,  or  even  any  odor  existing 
in  the  air  where  it  is  kept.  Ignorance  or  forgetfulness  of  this  fact  is  the 
means  of  a  vast  amount  of  butter  being  almost  ruined,  by  being  kept 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  foul  odors  arising  from  deca.>ing  vegetables  in 
cellars.  Although  the  smell  may  not  of  itself  be  disagreeable,  like  smoked 
meat  for  instance,  still,  when  absorbed  by  the  fresh  butter,  it  becomes  as 
a  flavor  of  the  butter  very  offensive ;  hence  too  great  care  cannot  be  used 
in  regard  to  the  surroundings  of  our  butter  if  we  expect  to  have  a  really 
fine  article. 

This  matter  of  producing  a  superior  article  of  butter  appears  to  me  so 
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simple,  the  conditions  necessary  so  few  and  so  easily  complied  with,  that 
it  really  seems  to  me  like  a  work  of  supererogation  to  add  any  thing  fur- 
ther on  this  subject ;  in  fact,  should  I  attempt  to  elucidate  the  subject 
further,  I  should  soon  become  tiresome,  for  the  reason  that  it  would 
simply  be  a  mere  repetition  of  what  has  already  been  said  :  therefore,  I 
shall  attempt  to  add  nothing  further  than  a  recapitulation  of  the  leading 
ideas  to  be  kept  constantly  in  vievr  by  every  one  who  expects  to  produce 
a  really  fine  article.  First,  then,  a  healthy  animal  to  furnish  the  milk  is 
requisite;  second,  this  animal  should  have  an  abundant  supply  ot  good 
food ;  third,  should  at  all  times  be  quiet  and  contented ;  fourth,  the  cow 
should  never  be  worried  by  dogs,  overdriven,  abused  by  the  milker,  or  in 
any  other  way  excited  or  made  angry,  but  should  always  be  treated  with 
kindness  and  care ;  fifth,  every  thing  used  for  or  about  the  milk,  cream,  or 
butter  should  be  scrupulously,  immaculately  clean;  sixth,  the  milk  should 
be  set  in  a  clean  room  devoted  solely  to  that  purpose,  neither  too  warm 
or  too  cold  ;  seventh,  the  churning  should  be  performed  with  the  cream  at 
a  proper  temperature;  eighth,  the  buttermilk  should  all  be  removed  by 
working  the  butter;  ninth,  the  grain  of  the  butter  must  not  be  injured 
by  overheating  or  overworking;  and  tenth,  good  salt,  not  exceeding  one 
ounce  to  one  pound  of  butter,  only  should  be  used  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
I  consider  the  Onondaga  Factory  Filled  Dairy  Salt,"  manufactured  for 
the  Salt  Company  of  Onondaga,  of  Syracuse,  Few  York,  the  best  salt 
for  butter  and  cheese  which  can  be  procured  in  this  country. 

I  presume  it  *vill  be  expected  by  very  many  that  I  should  here  give  a 
full,  complete  and  detailed  account  of  the  process  of  cheese  and  butter 
manufacture.  This  I  could  do,  and  would  do,  did  I  consider  it  of  any 
practical  importance,  or  that  it  would  be  a  practical  benefit  to  those  seek- 
ing for  information,  and  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  business.  But 
truth  compels  me  to  say  that,  whenever  a  person  wishes  to  engage  in  this 
business,  the  best,  safest,  and,  in  the  end,  the  cheapest  course  to  pursue 
would  be,  to  take  lessons  of  some  good  practical  dairyman  ;  for,  in  my 
humble  opinion,  a  person  might  as  well  expect  to  become  a  good  practi- 
cal machinist  by  reading,  as  a  good  cheese  or  butter  maker  from  books 
alone,  without  practical  instructions.  And  what  I  have  written  ia  not 
so  much  for  the  benefit  of  the  beginner  as  for  the  old,  practical  dairyman, 
there  being  in  my  opinion  a  great  want  among  old,  practical  dairymen  of 
a  proper  understanding  of  first  principles,  and  my  aim  has  been  through 
these  pages  to  supply,  so  far  as  I  might  be  able,  this  deficiency ;  and  my 
advice  to  all  who  contemplate  entering  the  dairy  business,  particulnrly 
cheese  making,  and  who  have  not  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
either  to  serve  an  apprenticeship  with  some  good  cheese  maker,  or  else 
secure  the  services  of  such  a  person  to  superintend  their  cheese  making. 

Furthermore,  there  are  already  so  many  treatises  extant  on  butter  and 
cheese  making,  describing  the  process  of  manufacture  with  so  much  mi- 
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nateness,  that  it  seems  superflaoas  to  supply  another  detailed  description 
here. 

However,  notwithstandiog  all  this,  I  am  perfectly  willing,  and,  apon 
reflection,  I  think  I  will  add  here  a  chapter  of  practical  instraction,  more 
particularly,  however,  in  reference  to  the  manufacture  of  cheese  than 
butter,  as  I  regard  that  the  most  difftcult  as  well  as  the  least  understood. 

This  is,  emphatically,  an  age  of  progress,  advance  and  improvement. 
The  implements,  the  processes,  the  ideas  of  thirty  years  ago  will  not  do 
for  to-day ;  that  which  was  the  most  advanced  idea  at  that  time  is  now 
old  and  antiquated,  and  the  person  who  is  content  to  plod  along  in  the 
old  beaten  track  where  his  father  and  grandfather  traveled,  although 
they  might  be  the  celebrities  of  their  time,  will  soon  find,  upon  looking 
up  and  around,  that  he  is  being  completely  outstripped  in  the  race  of  life, 
and  is  in  fact  a  stranger  among  his  friends,  and  really  belongs  to  a  former 
age. 

These  remarks  are  as  true  of  cheese  making  as  of  anything  else,  and 
perhaps  will  apply  with  even  greater  force  than  to  any  other  branch  of 
husbandry.  Twenty  years  ago  the  manufacture  of  cheese  was  pursued 
by  almost  identically  the  same  processes  that  had  prevailed  from  time  im- 
memorial, but  about  that  time  inquiry  and  investigation  seemed  to  suddenly 
pervade  the  cheese-producing  portion  of  the  community,  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present  improvement  has  steadily  progressed.  About  this 
time,  that  is,  1848  to  1850,  the  first  improved  dairy  fixtures  were  intro- 
duced and  the  first  Dairyman's  Association  was  formed,  which  was  styled 
the  Geauga  County  Dairymen's  Association,  of  which  the  writer  was 
Corresponding  Secretary.  By  means  of  this  organization  investigation 
was  set  on  foot,  inquiry  awakened,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  prime  mover 
of  very  many  of  the  new  and  improved  processes  and  fixtures  which  were 
introduced  at  about  that  time  and  a  few  years  thereafter.  This  organiza- 
tion, however,  was  not  sustained  by  the  dairymen,  and  improvements 
were  thrown  back  upon  the  efforts  and  support  of  individuals,  but  were, 
nevertheless,  not  suffered  to  remain  stationary.  In  1850  the  late  lamented 
Jesse  Williams,  of  Eome,  Oneida  county,  Kew  York,  received  the  milk 
from  a  few  of  his  neighbors  and  manufactured  the  same  into  cheese,  and 
thus  was  inaugurated  the  first  cheese  factory',  an  example  which,  although 
others  were  slow  to  follow,  has  finally  completely  revolutionized  the  dairy 
husbandry  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  of  the  world.  About  this 
same  time  a  system  of  cheese  factories  was  introduced  in  Ohio,  commonly 
known  as  curd  factories,  but,  owing  to  several  radical  defects,  this  system 
soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  is  only  mentioned  here  as  showing  what  efforts 
were  made  to  introduce  improvements  in  dairying. 

Between  this  time  and  1860  many  improved  cheese  vats,  heaters,  curd 
knives,  and  other  dairy  utensils  and  fixtures  were  invented  and  brought 
out,  all  of  them  showing  progress  and  improvement ;  but  it  was  during 
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the  years  1861, 1862  nnd  1863  that  the  most  radical  change  was  effected 
by  the  spread  of  the  cheese  factory  system  first  inaugurated  by  Jesse 
Williams  ten  years  before.  In  1863  the  New  York  State  Cheese  Manu- 
facturer's Association  was  organized,  and  in  1866  its  title  was  changed 
to  that  of  the  American  Dairymen's  Association.  This  association  has 
been  the  parent  of  several  other  Dairymeti's  Associations ;  one  in  Ohio,  one 
in  Massachusetts,  one' in  Illinois,  and  one  in  Canada  have  since  sprung 
up,  and  are  each  and  all  doing  a  good  work  by  holding  annual  meetings, 
publishing  reports,  etc.,  etc. 

Through  the  instrumentality  of  these  organizations  immense  strides  of 
improvement  have  been  made,  until  now  American  cheese  stands  unri- 
valled in  the  markets  of  the  world — many  of  our  best  factories  producing 
an  article  which  takes  the  lead  of  the  best  brands  in  England,  whose 
boast  has  been  that  America  could  not  compete  with  her  dairymen  in  the 
production  of  strictly  fine,  first  class  cheese.  Let  us  not,  however,  become 
boastful  and  vainglorious  over  our  achievements ;  for,  however  humiliating 
it  may  be  to  our  pride  to  acknowledge  the  truth,  the  fact  is  quite  plain 
that  the  bulk  of  American  cheese  is  still  very  inferior  in  quality  as  com- 
pared with  the  best. 

Now,  the  reason  for  this:  Although  some  may  claim  a  difference  of  soil, 
locality,  and  grasses,  acounts  for  it  all,  still  I  must  say  I  believe  to  be 
almost  wholly  attributable  to  lack  of  skill  in  manufacture.  True,  soil, 
grasses,  water,  etevation  and  climatic  differences,  all  have  an  effect,  still, 
with  care  and  skill  in  the  manufacture,  these  influences  may  be  greatly 
modified,  if  not  entirely  overcome. 

These  considerations  have  influenced  me  as  much  as  anything  to  write 
out  the  following  details  of  cheese  making,  hoping  thereby  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  cheese  makers'  skill  who  may  choose  to  peruse  these  pages. 

What  has  been  already  said  of  milk  and  its  properties,  its  treatment 
and  preservation,  need  not  be  repeated  here.  I  will,  therefore,  proceed 
at  once  to  the  subject  of  fixtures  and  apparatus.  First,  then,  a  suitable 
vat  is  requisite,  and  I  regard  no  vat  as  suitable  which  does. not  give  the 
cheese  maker  complete  control  of  the  heating,  both  as  regards  rapidity  of 
heating  and  the  ultimate  duration  of  the  process,  being  able  at  all  times 
to  control,  check  or  entirely  stop  the  heating,  and  renew  it  at  pleasure. 
The  cheese  vats  manufactured  by  H.  A.  Roe,  of  Madison,  Lake  county, 
combine  as  many,  if  not  more,  of  the  desirable  qualities  of  a  first  class 
cheese  vat  as  any  other  vat  in  use. 

The  milk  having  been  properly  cooled,  and  in  a  good  state  of  preser- 
vation, that  is,  sweet  and  perfectly  free  from  taint  or  putrid  ferment, 
should  be  warmed,  if  the  weather  be  cool,  to  a  temperature  of  84  to  86 
degrees,  Fahrenheit's  scale,  and  if  the  weather  be  warm  80  to  82  dt*jj:rees 
is  saflScient;  when  a  sufficient  amount  of  prepared  rennet  should  be 
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added  to  produce  coagulation  ia  from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  The 
milk  should  then  be  thoroughly  agitated  at  the  least  five  minutes,  and 
after  that  time  gently,  until  coagulation  begins,  when  it  should  be  covered 
up  and  stand  quiet  one  hour,  or  until  coagulation  is  complete,  and  tbe 
curd  has  assumed  a  consistence  like  good,  firm  custard.  When  coagula- 
tion has  proceeded  thus  far,  the  mass  should  be  divided  with  "Young's 
Curd  Knife*'  into  blocks  about  three  eighths  of  an  inch  square,  or  about 
the  size  of  beech  nuts. 

Begin  now  to  raise  the  heat,  at  the  same  time  turn  the  curd  over  vith 
the  hands,  so  as  to  keep  it  loose  and  flowing  freely  about  in  the  whey; 
raise  the  heat  very  gradually,  and  use  no  violent  motions,  but  do  every- 
thing gently ;  continue  to  raise  the  heat  until  it  reaches  96  degrees;  then 
stop  the  heating;  keep  the  mass  well  stirred  a  half  hour  or  so,  and  then 
allow  it  to  stand  quiet  from  one  to  two  hours.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  acidity  in  the  whey  the  curd  must  be  drained  and  salt  added  at  the 
rate  of  one  pound  to  every  thirty  pounds  of  cheese. 

After  adding  the  salt  keep  the  curd  well  stirred  and  exposed  to  the  air 
for  a  half  hour,  when  it  may  be  put  in  the  press.  Press  it  from  twenty- 
four  to  thirty-six  hours,  and  remove  from  the  press  and  place  in  the 
drying  room,  where  it  should  be  turned  over  every  day  until  twenty  days 
old,  when  it  is  fit  for  market.  i 

The  preparation  of  rennet  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  of  cheese  ' 
making,  as  it  is  from  the  action  induced  by  this  chemical  agent  that  the 
quality  of  the  cheese  almost  wholly  depends.   The  calf  should  be  at  i 
least  six  days  old,  and  healthy,  which  may  be  determined  by  the  general  I 
appearance,  and  by  observing  the  condition,  color,  and  consistency  of  the 
evacuations;  and  should  have  only  good,  healthy  milk  to  eat,  such  milk  , 
as  will  be  furnished  by  its  mother,  provided  she  is  healthy.   The  practice  | 
of  allowing  calves  to  run  with  cows  with  still  younger  calves;  in  other 
words,  in  order  to  save  a  few  shillings,  to  take  the  calf  of  four  or  five 
days  old  and  put  it  upon  a  fresh  cow,  and  compel  it  to  eat  beselingsall 
its  life,  is  utterly  reprehensible,  and  ought  to  be  severely  punished.  In 
fact,  too  much  care  can  not  be  taken  to  have  nothing  but  clean,  whole 
some,  healthy  rennets  ever  used  for  cheese-making.   When  it  is  purposed 
to  kill  the  calf  for  the  rennet,  let  it  have  a  full  meal  of  milk  at  night  and 
none  in  the  morning.   After  breakfast  and  the  milking  and  other  chores 
are  done,  proceed  to  kill  the  calf  by  chopping  off  its  head  with  an  ax. 
The  practice  of  knocking  on  the  head  before  bleeding  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, as  the  tissues  will  be  more  or  less  filled  with  blood  when  this  is 
done,  while  if  the  head  is  chopped  off,  the  blood  will  be  better  removed;  I 
and  the  tissues  should  be  so  thoroughly  freed  of  blood  that  the  stomach 
shall  present  a  white  appearance,  and  it  is  then  easily  preserved,  while 
if  filled  with  blood  it  is  more  liable  to  taint.   When  the  skin  is  off  and  j 
all  is  ready,  open  the  calf  and  find  the  small  intestine  leading  ofi*  from  | 
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the  second  stomach,  cut  it  off  two  inches  from  the  maw;  now  grasp  this 
end  of  the  intestine  left  adhering  to  the  maw  and  the  upper  end  ot  the 
second  stomach  where  it  unites  ^ith  the  first  stomach,  with  one  hand,  and 
with  a  knife  cut  between  the  first  and  second  stomachs  (the  line  of  divi- 
sion is  easily  determined  by  the  appearance),  and  you  hold  in  your  hand 
the  "rennet."  Turn  the  "skin"  wrong  side  out,  shake  and  pick  off  the 
dirt,  if  any  appear;  rub  it  lightly  with  salt,  and  turn  it  back  right  side 
oat;  tie  up  one  end  and  then  blow  it  up  like  a  bladder,  and  tie  up  the 
other  end  and  hang  it  up  in  a  dry  place,  not  too  warm. 

When  wanted  for  use,  take  in  the  proportion  of  two  rennets  to  one 
gallon  capacity  of  the  crock  or  tub  used  for  soaking  them  in,  cut  them 
open,  put  them  in  the  vessel,  and  fill  it  up  with  whey  at  the  temperature 
of  96  degrees;  take  the  skins  up  two  or  three  times  a  day  and  rub  them 
thoroughly  with  the  hands,  and  in  three  days  it  is  fit  for  use;  add  a 
little  salt  occasionally  as  you  use  out  and  fill  up,  and  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  keeping  your  rennet  free  from  taint,  so  long  as  nothing  but 
whey  is  used  for  soaking. 


It  will  be  recollected  that  the  number  of  acres  of  land  devoted  to 
dairy  farming  on  the  Eeserve,  as  heretofore  stated,  is  1,133,812  acres, 
keeping  132,500  cows,  or  one  cow  to  eight  acres.  It  was  further  stated 
that  some  farms  were  in  so  high  a  state  of  cultivation  as  to  keep  a  cow 
to  three  acres.  What  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  is  the  difference  there 
would  be,  in  case  all  the  dairy  farms  of  the  Western  Reserve  were  as 
productive  as  these  few.  We  should  then  have  377,937  cows  on  the  same 
territory  which  now  keeps  only  132,500.  Allowing  the  same  rate  of  pro- 
duct from  the  increased  number  as  is  produced  now,  we  would  have 
$22,668,661.26,  instead  of  $7,94S,981.16.  Allowing  interest  on  the  addi- 
tional  number  of  cows,  and  retaining  all  other  items  of  capital  invested, 
as  in  a  previous  estimate,  and  keeping  the  number  of  farms  the  same,  we 
have  a  net  balance  left  of  $17,434,942.86,  and  to  each  dairy  farmer 
$1,973.84,  instead  of  $379.71  as  at  present,  according  to  the  estimate— a 
difference  of  $1,594.13  to  each  farmer  in  favor  of  high  farming  as  against 
low  farming. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  all  looks  very  well  on  paper  and  sounds  well 
in  the  reading,  but  will  be  found  in  practice  to  be  mere  idle,  visionary 
speculation.   Let  us  see.   There  are  some  farnas  which  will  and  do  carry 
this  amount  of  stock.   Then  why  not  others  1 — in  fact,  why  not  all  1  How 
is  it  done?   Simply  by  better  and  more  thorough  cultivation.   This  is 
all  the  secret  of  it   But  to  do  this  requires  more  laborers.  Very  true^, 
but  will  it  not  pay?   Let  us  make  the  figures.    Suppose  this  higU  atate 
of  caltivation  requires  the  labor  of  two  men  to  each  farm  of  128^  bereft, 
in  addition  to  the  labor  now  employed,  and  at  a  yearly  salary  o£  %500 
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each,  here  is  $1,000  to  each  farm  additional  expense,  and  to  pay  it  we 
have  $1,694.13,  leaving  a  net  balance  in  favor  of  high  farming  of  $594.13 
to  each  farmer,  or  more  than  ouco  and  a  half  his  present  income.  Nor 
is  this  all.  Every  dairyman  knows  that  the  higher  the  state  of  cultiva- 
tion of,  a  dairy  farm,  and  more  labor  expended  in  growing  root  and 
forage  crops,  the  greater  the  produce  of  the  cows  kept  in  proportion  to 
numbers.  The  present  average  of  cheese  per  cow  per  annum,  on  the 
Eeserve,  will  not  exceed  400  pounds,  while  some  of  our  best  kept  and 
highest  fed  dairies  average  600  to  700  pounds  per  annum  per  cow.  Leav- 
ing oat  of  the  calculation  the  higher  figures,  and  assuming  that  an 
average  of  600  pounds  may  be  reached,  our  figures  will  stand  as  follows: 
Each  farmer  would  receive,  instead  of  the  present  income  of  $379.71,  the 
nice  little  sum  of  $3,960.76,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  high  farming 
of  $2,581.05.  Suppose  that  instead  of  two  hands  additional  to  each 
farm  of  128J  acres  being  employed  at  a  salary  of  $500  each,  there  are 
four  employed  at  the  same  rate  of  salary,  we  have  still  a  net  balance  left 
in  favor  of  high  farming  of  $581.05,  to  which  add  present  income  and 
we  have  $960.76,  against  $379.71  at  low  farming. 

Nor  is  this  all  the  improvement  possible.  There  is  a  difference  between 
the  market  value  of  the  best  and  i)oorest  butter  and  cheese  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  per  cent.,  and  the  difference  between  the  average  price  paid 
and  the  highest,  is  fully  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  average  price.  Let 
all  those  who  attempt  to  manufacture  batter  and  cheese  become  so  skilled 
as  to  reach  the  highest  price.  This  gives  us  an  addition  of  one-fourth  to 
our  income;  which  gives  of  gross  income,  after  paying  interest  on  capital, 
of  $3,700.75,  and  a  net  income,  after  paying  the  salary  of  four  men  at 
$500  each,  of  $1,700.95,  or  almost  five  times  the  low  farming  income  of 
the  present  time. 

So  much  for  possible  improvements.  We  next  inquire,  What  are  the 
probable  improvements'?  It  was  a  remark  of  the  immortal  Webster, 
"that  we  have  no  better  criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  the  future  than 
by  the  past."  And  in  order  to  show  what  has  been  effected  by  Ohio 
dairymen  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  the  past,  I  desire  to  introduce 
in  this  place  an  extract  from  an  article  written  by  myself,  some  three 
years  since,  for  the  Qeauga  Democrat : 

The  genius  of  our  institutions  tends  to  develop  the  industry  of  the 
country  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  in  nothing  are  its  effects  more 
plainly  seen  or  more  forcibly  felt  than  in  the  extraordinary  development 
of  the  agricultural  interests.  During  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  the 
introduction  of  labor-saving  implements  and  machinery,  the  mowing 
machine,  the  reaping  machine,  the  grain  drill,  the  horse  rake,  improved 
threshers  and  separators,  wood-sawing  machines,  and  a  thousand  and 
one  minor  machines  and  implements,  to  lighten  the  labor  and  increase 
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the  products  of  the  agriculturist,  together  with  the  increased  facilities  for 
obtaiuiog  iuformation  furnished  by  means  of  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and 
shortening  the  time  for  travel  and  transportation  by  means  of  railroads 
and  steam  power,  all  combine  to  induce  the  farmers  of  our  country  to 
adopt  and  push  every  means  of  improvement  within  their  reach.  In  fact, 
every  intelligent  farmer  sees,  feels  and  knows  that,  if  he  rests  contented 
with  that  which  was  all  right  for  his  father  or  even  for  himself  a  few  years 
ago,  he  is  losing  ground  in  the  great  race  of  life,  and  that,  in  order  to 
meet  his  neighbors  and  contemporary  farmers  on  terms  of  equality,  he 
must  adopt  modern  improvements. 

Associations  and  combined  efforts  are  also  very  powerful  agents  in  de- 
veloping the  industry  of  the  country,  for  the  influence  of  one  man,  how 
muchsoever  it  may  be  felt  and  acknowledged  within  the  limited  sphere  of 
his  own  personal  acquaintance,  except  in  rare  instances,  is  unseen,  un- 
known and  unfelt  outside  of  his  own  neighborhood ;  but,  when  associated 
and  combined  with  ten,  twenty,  or  fifty  others,  with  common  interests 
and  for  a  common  purpose,  the  inflaence  which  such  an  association  exerts 
is  widely  felt  and  acknowledged,  and  each  individual  may  reap  all  the  / 
benefits  of  this  united  influence.  Hence  we  see  associations  springing  up 
all  over  the  country,  each  composed  of  individuals  having  a  common  in- 
terest and  a  common  purpose.  In  one  direction  we  see  a  trades-union ; 
in  another,  a  board  of  trade,  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a  merchants'  ex- 
change and  a  board  of  brokers;  we  also  find  a  mechanics'  association,  a 
fruit  growers'  association,  a  wool-growers'  association,  a  board  of  iron- 
mongers, and  a  grape  and  wine  growers'  association,  and  many  others ; 
in  fact,  each  and  every  special  branch  of  industry  must,  unless  it  would 
be  outstripped  by  all  others,  be  fostered  and  protected  by  combined  effort 
and  association. 

This  fact,  although  it  may  not  be  universally  acknowledged,  is  very 
generally  felt,  and  it  is  this,  I  think,  which  caused  the  almost  universal 
adoption  of  the  factory  system  by  dairymen  throughout  the  country.  It 
is  true  other  arguments  are  adduced,  such  as  the  enhanced  value  of  the 
product  in  the  market,  the  relief  to  the  larmer's  family  of  a  vast  amount 
of  drudgery,  &c. ;  still,  these  advantages  are  truly  the  legitimate  effects 
and  benefits  of  association. 

In  order  more  fully  to  appreciate  the  benefits  which  the  dairymen  of 
Ohio  are  deriving  from  these  associations,  and  their  general  effects  on  the 
price  of  cheese,  it  will  be  necessary  to  look  back,  and  compare  the  price 
of  cheese  in  this  State  with  the  price  of  factory  cheese  in  Oneida  Co., 
New  York,  during  the  decade  from  1850  to  1860.  Every  dairyman  knows 
very  well  that,  durii^  those  ten  years,  the  price  of  cheese  here  on  the 
Keserve,  was  rarely  over  six  cents  per  pound ;  and  I  find  by  examining 
my  dairy  accounts,  that  the  average  price  at  which  our  own  dairy  was 
sold  during  the  ten  years  from  1850  to  18G0,  was  a  little  less  than  six 
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cents  per  pound,  the  price  varying  from  five  to  eight  cents.  In  1860,  our 
dairy  averaged  less  than  seven  cents  per  pound,  and  the  general  average 
price  of  cheese  on  the  Eeserve,  during  that  season,  was  not  over  six  cents 
per  pound;  while,  during  this  period  of  ten  years,  the  price  of  factory 
cheese  in  Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y.,  was  at  no  time  less  than  ten  cents  per  pound, 
and  a  part  of  the  time  as  high  as  twelve  and  a  half.  Mr.  Jesse  Williams 
informed  me  in  the  fall  of  1861,  that,  from  the  time  when  he  started  his 
factory,  1850,  up  to  that  time,  he  had  not  made  but  one  sale  at  less  than 
ten  cents  per  pound,  and  that  it  would  average  over  eleven  cents  for  the 
whole  time.  Now,  to  be  sure  and  not  overestimate  the  thing,  we  will 
deduct  from  this  one  cent  per  pound  for  difference  in  cost  of  transporta- 
tion, leaving  ten  cents  per  pound  as  the  price  at  which  cheese  on  the 
Beserve  should  have  sold  during  those  ten  or  twelve  years,  providing 
that  our  cheese  was  equal  to  Oneida  Co.  factory  cheese ;  while,  instead 
of  that  price  being  reached,  the  average  price  of  cheese  on  the  Eeserve 
during  all  that  time,  was  considerably  less  than  six  cents  per  pound. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  prices  as  they  have  ranged  during  the  three 
years  last  past,  and  compare  with  the  price  of  factory  cheese  in  New  York 
factories.  I  have  now  before  me  reports  from  twenty-one  factories  in 
New  York  in  1863,  that  being  all  that  were  reported ;  and  their  sales 
average  from  llf  to  12J  cents  per  pound,  and  one  factory  reports  an  av- 
erage of  sales  A  fraction  over  13  cents.  That  same  season  the  cheese  sold 
at  our  factory  at  an  average  of  $11,983,  being  a  mere  fraction  less  than 
12  cents  per  pound.  I  have  not  the  statistics  p.t  hand  to  show  what  were 
the  average  sales  of  other  Ohio  factories  in  that  season,  but  I  believe  they 
were  as  high  as  ours.  The  New  York  factory  reports  published  for  1864, 
show  a  wider  range  of  average  sales,  the  lowest  being  18J  and  the  highest 
24J.  The  average  of  forty-five  factories  reported  is  20f ,  and  of  these  only 
three  were  as  high  as  24  cents  per  pound ;  eleven  factories  reported  sales, 
but  no  average.  The  lowest  sale  made  by  any  of  these  eleven  factories  was 
15J  cents,  the  highest  25  cents,  per  pound.  I  have  no  statistics  of  Ohio  fac- 
tories from  which  I  can  give  the  average  price,  but  I  know  two  factories 
that  made  sales  as  high  as  26  cents  per  pound,  and  one  that  made  a  sale 
at  27  cents  per  pound,  being  a  higher  figure  than  reported  by  any  New 
York  State  factory.  The  average  price  of  cheese  sold  at  our  factory  was 
24J  cents  per  pound,  being  above  the  highest  average  of  any  New  York 
factory ;  and  I  firmly  believe  that  the  average  price  of  factory  cheese  in 
Ohio  in  1864,  was  fully  equal  to  the  average  of  New  York  State  factories. 

Of  the  sales  of  cheese  in  1865, 1  can  give  but  a  few  figures,  but  I  have 
been  in  correspondence  with  parties  in  Oneida  an|l  Herkimer  counties, 
during  the  past  season,  and  have  kept  myself  tolerably  well  posted  in 
prices  of  factory  cheese,  both  there  and  in  Ohio ;  and,  as  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  discover,  the  Ohio  factories  have  sold  at  full  as  high  figures 
as  the  New  York  factories  during  the  season  of  1865. 
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Let  us  examine  tbis  in  review.  From  1850  to  1862,  the  price  of  cheese 
in  Ohio  was  75  per  cent,  below  the  price  of  factory  cheese  in  Oneida 
coanty,  and  that,  too,  after  allowing  one  cent  per  poand  for  difference  in 
cost  of  trancrportaiion ;  while,  daring  the  past  three  years,  the  price  of 
factory  cheese  in  Ohio  has  been  full  as  high,  allowing  the  difference  in 
cost  of  transportation,  as  it  has  been  at  the  New  York  State  factories, 
and  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  my  mind  that  the  introduction  of  the  factory 
system  in  this  State  has  added  75  per  cent,  to  the  price  of  Ohio  cheese. 
Furthermore,  the  price  of  factory  cheese  in  Oneida  county  in  1860,  was 
12J  cents  per  pound,  while  the  price  of  cheese  in  Ohio  was  from  6  to  7 
cents  per  pound,  and  this  was  when  the  country  was  peaceful  and  pros- 
perous, and  gold  at  par.  From  this  we  have  good  reason  to  infer  that 
Ohio  cheese,  had  we  no  factories,  would  be  worth  from  6  to  7  cents  per 
pound  in  gold,  or  as  the  premium  on  gold  has  been  during  the  past  sea- 
son, about  eight  to  eleven  cents  currency,  while,  in  fact,  as  we  are  all 
very  well  aware,  the  price  of  cheese  here  during  the  past  season,  has  been 
from  fourteen  to  twenty  cents  in  currency. 

That  this  diflference  is  all  attributable  to  the  factory  system,  I  am  well 
aware  will  be  disputed  by  many;  but  let  us  look  at  the  matter  a  little, 
and  see  whether  I  am  correct  or  not.  Previous  to  the  breaking  out  of 
the  rebellion,  nearly  all  the  cheese  made  on  the  Western  Eeserve  found 
a  market  in  the  Southern  States,  while  a  large  portion  of  New  York 
cheese  was  disposed  of  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  cities.  The  opening  of 
the  war  cut  off  this  Southern  trade,  and  the  bulk  of  American  cheese' 
not  being  of  a  quality  and  style  to  suit  the  English  trade,  prices  rapidly 
declined,  and  in  1861  and  1862,  prices  were  so  low  that  very  large  quan- 
tities were  exported,  although  selling  in  England  at  less  than  half  the 
price  of  prime  English  cheese.  By  this  means  we  became  aware  of  the 
demands  of  the  English  trade,  and  all  the  factories  throughout  the  coun- 
try tried  by  every  art  in  their  power  to  produce  an  article  to  suit  the 
taste  and  wants  of  the  English  consumers ;  and  the  result  has  been  that 
English  shippers  would  buy  none  but  factory-made  cheese,  when  it  was 
to  be  had,  paying  an  average  of  two  to  three  cents  per  pound  more  for  it 
than  for  farm  dairy.  By  this  means  a  large  and  increasing  trade  has 
grown  up,  and  bids  fair  to  continue  at  remunerative  prices  to  the  pro- 
ducer. 

To  assist  in  arriving  at  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter,  I  subjoin 
a  statement  of  the  exports  of  cheese  since  1856,  to  Great  Britain. 

The  exports  in  1857  were  but  4,000,000  pounds ;  in  1858,  5,000,000 
pounds;  in  1859,  15,000,000  pounds;  and,  in  1860,23,000,000.  In  the 
first  year  of  the  war,  shipments  were  stimulated  by  the  prevailing  low 
prices;  so  that  our  exports  of  cheese  amounted,  in  1861,  to  the  large 
amount  of  40,041,000  pounds,  and,  although  the  price  was  low,  a  market 
for  American  cheese  was  opened,  and,  although  the  next  year  oar  export 
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was  not  as  large,  still  it  amounted  to  38,722,000  pounds,  showing  con- 
clusively that  a  large  proportion  was  now  beiog  sent  abroad,  and,  as 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  export  of  cheese  continued  to  increase, 
and  in  1863  it  amounted  to  39,075,000  pounds,  and  in  1864  to  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  50,000,000  of  pounds.  What  the  amount  is  for  1865,*  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing,  but  I  do  know  that  it  has  been  very  large. 
•Still  I  am  prepared  to  expect  some  falling  off  from  the  last  year,  from 
the  fact  that  the  war  is  closed,  and  the  Southern  trade  revived  to  a  great 
-extent,  and  the  result  has  been  just  what  we  might  have  expected  in 
prices,  a  large  proportion  of  the  cheese  being  made  in  the  factories  for 
the  Euglish  trade,  and  the  price  which  English  shippers  were  able  to  pay 
being  altogether  above  the  views  of  Southern  dealers,  a  short  supply 
in  the  Southern  markets  was  a  natural  consequence,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  price  had  advanced  so  as  to  be  above  the  price  which  English  ship- 
pers were  willing  to  pay,  that  dealers  in  our  Southern  market  could  ob- 
tain a  supply,  and  just  so  soon  as  this  was  the  fact,  and  it  paid  better  to 
ship  to  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  than  to  New  York  and 
England,  the  bulk  of  shipments  tended  in  that  direction  until  those  mar- 
kets were  supplied,  when  prices  fell  off  there,  and,  at  this  present  time, 
the  export  trade  is  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  our  Southern  friends  will 
get  no  more  factory  cheese  until  they  will  pay  as  much  for  it  as  our  cousins 
across  the  water  will ;  and  thus  we  see  that  without  fact/Ories  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  English  trade  with  success,  and  with  them  we  can  rely  on 
remunerative  prices,  and  bring  prices  for  our  Southern  markets  up  to 
the  standard  for  the  export  trade  among  the  best  Eastern  dairies. 

In  view  of  the  large  increase  in  prices  for  Ohio  cheese  obtained  through 
the  influence  of  factories,  the  fact  that  the  farmers'  families  are  by  this 
means  saved  a  vast  amount  of  hard  labor,  that  in  fact  those  farmers  who 
patronize  factories  receive  as  much  net  cash  as  they  would  to  make  their 
own  cheese  at  home,  it  certainly  appears  as  though  this  system  was  des- 
tined at  no  distant  day  entirely  to  supersede  the  old  system  of  making 
cheese  at  home.  In  fact,  dairy  farmers  cannot  afford  to  let  this  system 
fall  into  disuse ;  it  is  manifestly  for  their  interest  to  sustain  it,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  they  will. 

To  the  facts  and  deductions  of  the  above  extract  I  have  nothing  to  add, 
excepting  the  exports  of  cheese  for  1865,  1866  and  1867,  and  nothing  to 
retract.  The  improvement  in  quality  of  our  Ohio  cheese  has  fully  kept 
pace  with  improvements  in  New  York  or  elsewhere,  and  Ohio  factories 
are  continuing  to  receive  as  high  prices  for  their  cheese  as  those  of  any 
other  State ;  in  fact,  cheese  now  at  this  present  writing — March  12, 1869 — 
is  selling  at  a  higher  price  in  gold  than  ever  before.  Cheese. producers 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  production  of  cheese  is  largely  increasing,  and 


*  Exports  of  oheese  in  1865,  42,000,000  pounds ;  in  18G6,  49,000,000;  in  1867,  55,000,000 
pounds. 
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that,  unless  a  strictly  fine  class  of  goods  is  prodaced,  there  is  danger  of 
their  going  begging  for  a  market.  There  is,  then,  at  least,  this  necessity 
for  improvement  in  the  quality  of  cheese,  that  on  a  full  or  a  dull  market 
a  poor  article  will  never  sell  but  at  ruinously  low  prices,  while  a  gilt-edged 
article  will  always  sell. 

Another  probable  cause  of  improvement  is,  that  the  cheese  factory 
system  is  developing  a  class  of  cheese  makers  of  superior  skill,  by  reason 
of  the  opportunities  which  they  possess  for  information,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  rivalry  that  exists  between  them  not  to  be  excelled,  and  it  is  fast 
becoming  a  special  branch  of  industry,  and  must,  ultimately,  like  all  other 
trades  or  professions,  be  occupied  by  those  only  who  are  peculiarly  quali- 
fied for  the  work.  And  when  none  but  skilled  labor  is  employed  in  any 
branch  of  business  whatever,  we  are  fully  warranted  in  expecting  the 
best  results.  Hence  the  probability  of  improvement  in  dairy  husbandry 
and  cheese  and  butter  manufacture  is  greater  in  the  immediate  future 
than  at  any  former  period. 
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LIST  OF  CHEESE  FACTORIES  IN  OHIO. 


GEAUGA  COUNTY. 

Cows.  Cows. 

Footers  factory,  Bissell's   500  Randall's  factory,  Chardon   700 

Andrews*  factory,  Bisseirs   500  Pope's  factory,  Welshfield   800 

Bartlett's  factory,  Chester  X  Roads..  800   Randall's  factory,  Barton   700 

Bartlett's  factory,  Mnl berry  Corners.  300  Hall's  factory,  Claridon   400 

Hood's  factory,  Anbnrn   500  Armstrong's  factory.  East  Claridon..  .  700 

Odell's  factory,  Aabnrn   600  Smith  &  Upham's factory,  Parkman..  600 

Smith's  factory.  Ford   600   Armstrong's  factory,  Hantsburg   700 

Freeman's  factory.  South  Newbury..  500  Randall's  factory,  Montville   800 

Hall's  factory,  Fowler's  Mills   600  Murray's  factory,  Montville   500 

Murray's  factory,  Chardon   800   Smith's  factory,  Thompson   500 

PORTAGE  COUNTY. 
£.  B.  Higley,  Windham.  Harmons  &  Root,  Aurora. 

Horr  &  Kisden,  Shalersvllle.  T.  C.  Bradley,  Mantua. 

H.  S.  Johnson,  Garrettsville.  I.  C.  Scram,  Ravenna. 

Hard  &  Bro.,  Aurora.  H.  T.  Hudson,  Ravenna. 

LAKE  COUNTY. 
S.  E.  Carter,  Leroy,  Painesville  P.  O.  Hitts,  Willoughby. 

H.  N.  Carter,  Ferry.  Bartlett  &  McKee,  South  Kirtland. 

R.  Freeman  &  Co.,  Madison. 

ASHTABULA  COUNTY. 
S.  E.  &  H.  N.  Carter,  Windsor.  Morley  Bro.'s,  Andover. 

Lattimer's,  New  Lyme.  J  Pelton's,  Wayne. 

Osborn's,  Morgan.  Wire's,  Austinburgh. 

G.  C.  Dolph,  West  Andover. 

TRUMBULL  COUNTY. 
J.  M.  Trew,  Farmington.  E.  C.  Cox,  Mesopotamia. 

B.  H.  Peabody,  Kinsman.  Baldwin's,  Fowler. 

HENRY  COUNTY. 
Ridgeville  Factory,  Ridgeville  Comers. 

FULTON  COUNTY. 

Royal  ton  Factory,  Royal  ton. 

LORAIN  COUNTY. 
Camden  Cheese  Company,  Kiptou.  Snow's,  Huntington. 

Mussey  &  Viets,  Elyria.  G.  H.  Van  Waguen  &  Co  ,  North  Eaton. 

Horr  &  Warner,  Huntington.  Corning  &  Hanee,  Grafton. 

Magrangh  &  Whitlock,  Wellington. 

ASHLAND  COUNTY 
Drake's,  Sullivan.  Clark  &  Baily,  Sullivan. 

HURON  COUNTY. 

Haviland  &  Cotant,  Greenwich.  Wakemau  Cheese  Company,  Wakeman. 

J.  W.  Jenne,  New  London. 

MEDINA  COUNTY. 

McDowell  Bro.'Si  Medina.  Crane     Co.,  Sharon. 

Fellows,  Chatham.  Colbetzes  &  Co.,  Spencer. 

Benedict  &,  Brooker,  Litchfield. 

CUYAHOGA  COUNTY. 
A.  J.  Lock  wood,  Bedford.  J.  Q.  Lander,  Solon. 

SUMMIT  COUNTY. 
Twinsburg  Cheese  Asaociat'u,  Twinsburg.     S.  Straight  &  Co.,  Streetsboro. 
Wm.  Wilcox,  Twinsburg.  Weton  &  Son,  Peninsula. 

S.  Straight  &  Co.,  Twinsburg.  M.  D.  Call,  Hudson. 

.  Straight  &.  Co.,  Hudson. 
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ANNUAL  ADDRESS, 


Delivered  be/ore  the  Ohio  Dairynien^s  Association^  at  Hudson,  Summit  county ^ 
on  Wednesday  Evening,  February  2Uh,  1869, 


Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen :  When  I  received  your  invitation  to  ad- 
dress you  on  this  occasion,  I  was  disposed  to  decline  the  honor,  on  the 
ground  of  a  want  of  experimental  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  treated. 
My  knowledge  of  butter  and  cheese  making  is  theoretical  rather  than 
practical. 

I  grew  to  manhood  upon  an  old  Connecticut  farm,  and  understood  the 
routine,  theory  and  practice  of  the  farmers  of  forty  years  ago.  The  mild 
and  gentle  countenances  of  the  cows  I  then  milked  and  fed,  as  well  as 
the  lanes  through  which  I  drove  them  to  and  from  their  pastures,  are 
indelibly  photographed  upon  my  memory. 

Though  not  acquainted  with  the  details  of  your  work,  gentlemen,  I  have 
not  been  an  inattentive  observer  of  the  rise  ^nd  progress  of  the  great 
dairy  interest  of  the  State,  and  especially  of  the  Western  Reserve.  My 
daily  drives  through  the  townships  of  my  own  county,  and  frequent  trips 
through  other  sections  of  the  Eeserve,  have  given  me  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  gradual  improvement  of  your  stock,  and  the  improved  methods 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  products  of  your  dairy.  I  well  remember  the 
time  when  butter  was  worth  only  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound  in  "  store 
goods,"  and  of  cheese  so  little  was  manufactured  that  there  was  no  estab- 
lished market  price  for  it.  Most  of  you  then  lived  in  log  cabins;  you 
were  in  debt  for  your  farms ;  your  meadows  and  pastures  were  covered 
with  stumps,  and  you  went  to  meeting  and  market  in  ox  carts  or  lumber 
wagons.  The  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  your  circumstances  and 
surroundings  within  the  last  thirty  years  are  wonderful,  and  to  a  resident 
of  one  of  the  older  States  would  seem  almost  incredulous.  "  The  wilder- 
ness has  blossomed  as  the  rose."  The  Western  Reserve, — when  compared 
with  the  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  Miami,  was  barren  and  unproductive, 
— has  become  the  garden  of  the  State.  Your  log  cabins  have  given  place 
to  commodious,  and  in  many  cases,  elegant  houses.  Your  lumber  wagons 
are  still  upon  the  farm,  but  when  you  take  your  wives  and  daughters  to 
church,  or  the  market  town,  they  ride  in  comfortable  carriages.  You  are 
generally  out  of  debt  (or  ought  to  be),  and  many  of  you  have  money  at 
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interest,  or  what  is  better,  have  some  of  those  much-abased  pictured 
promises  of  Uucle  Sam,  called  National  Bonds.  Most  of  your  sons  re- 
ceive a  classical,  or  at  least  a  high  school  education,  while  many  of  your 
daughters  graduate  at  some  of  our  excellent  female  seminaries.  What 
is  the  Aladdin's  lamp  that  has  produced  all  these  changes  1  At  the  bead 
stands  the  dairy,  aided  by  the  production  of  your  orchards,  your  forests 
and  your  grain-fields.  These  branches  of  industry  would,  however,  have 
remained  unremunerative  but  for  the  construction  of  railroads,  the  work 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  These  great  works  which  have  been 
built  in  Ohio  by  private  enterprise,  unaided  by  subsidies  or  grants  of 
public  lands,  have  opened  up  for  you  the  markets  of  the  world,  and 
doubled  the  value  of  your  farms. 

The  origin  of  the  present  race  of  domestic  cattle  is  involved  in  mys- 
tery. While  some  naturalists  contend  that  they  have  descended  from  the 
bo8  bubaliLS  (the  buffalo  of  Europe  and  India),  others  trace  them  to  the 
aurochs^  or  wild  cattle  of  Germany  and  Poland.  Baron  Ouvier  is  of  the 
opinion  that  they  are  identical  with  a  race  no  longer  existing  in  a  wild 
state,  but,  like  the  camel  and  dromedary,  they  have  yielded  to  the  con- 
trol of  man,  and  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  the  examination  of  ancient 
fossil  remains  which  are  unlike  any  of  the  existing  wild  races,  but  cor- 
respond in  all  respects  with  our  present  domestic  cattle.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  origin,  the  present  race  of  European  domestic  neat  cattle 
is  diffused  throughout  the  whole  civilized  world. 

Your  calling,  gentlemen,  is  a  very  ancient,  as  well  as  an  honorable  one. 
We  are  told  in  the  Scriptures  that  "Abel  was  a  keeper  of  sheep,"  and 
we  are  informed  by  Josephus  that  "Abel  brought  milk  and  the  first 
fruits  of  his  flocks  as  an  offering  to  his  Creator.*'  If  this  statement  is 
true,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  milk  spoken  of  was  derived  from  the 
cow,  as  ewes'  milk  and  goats'  milk  have  been  used  by  some  nations  in 
all  ages  of  the  world. 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  Scriptures  that  "  Jubal,  the  son  of  La- 
mach,  who  was  born  during  the  lifetime  of  Adam,  was  the  father  of  all 
such  as  dwell  in  tents  and  have  much  cattle." 

Of  all  the  tribes  of  animals  which  existed  before  the  flood,  Noah  was 
directed  to  take  into  the  ark  seven  couples  of  the  ruminant  animals, 
while  but  a  single  couple  of  the  others  were  admitted.  Coming  down  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  learn  that  Abraham,  who  lived  1900  years 
before  Christ,  was  rich  in  cattle;  and  we  are  further  informed  that  when 
he  received  a  visit  of  angels,  "  he  took  butter  and  milk,  and  the  calf 
which  he  had  dressed,  and  set  it  before  them."  This  is  probably  the  first 
mention  of  butter  in  any  history,  sacred  or  profane. 

The  pastoral  life  was  followed  exclusively  in  patriarchal  times.  The 
head  of  a  family  or  tribe  pitched  his  tents  wherever  an  abundance  of 
grass  and  water  was  to  be  found  for  his  flocks  and  herds.   Whenever  the 
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food  was  consamed,  he  struck  his  tents  and  moved  to  another  location. 
Some  of  them  became  exceedingly  rich  and  powerful.  By  a  union  of 
tribes  kingdoms  and  empires  were  formed.  History  informs  us  that  some 
1700  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Egypt  was  overrun  and  conquered 
by  a  race  of  shepherd  kings,  who  held  possession  of  the  country  and 
governed  it  for  several  hundred  years.  "The  patriarchal  shepherds," 
says  Watson,  "rich  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  attended  with  numerous 
trains  of  servants,  acknowledged  no  superior;  they  held  the  rank  and 
exercised  the  right  ot  sovereign  princes ;  they  concluded  alliances  with 
sovereign  kings  in  whose  territory  they  tended  their  flocks ;  they  made 
peace  and  war  with  surrounding  States;  in  fine,  they  wanted  nothing  of 
sovereign  authority  but  the  name." 

I  have,  perhaps,  devoted  too  much  of  your  time  to  the  history  and 
antiquity  of  your  calling.  I  have  shown  that  it  is  both  ancient  and 
respectable.  I  trust  that  the  remainder  of  my  address  may  be  of  a  more 
practical  character. 

What  is  milk,  and  what  are  its  properties  as  an  article  of  food?  The 
mammiferous  animals  are  such  as  suckle  their  young.  Standing  at  their 
head  is  the  human  family.  The  huge  elephant,  the  tiny  mouse,  the 
leviathan  of  the  deep,  the  ferocious  tiger  of  the  jungle,  and  the  timid 
and  gentle  sheep,  all  alike  secrete  this  simple  lacteal  fluid,  designed  by 
Providence  to  nourish  their  young  during  the  early  stages  of  their  exist- 
ence; audit  maybe  remarked  that  the  females  of  all  this  diversity  of 
animals  manifest  in  a  strong  degree  the  sentiment  or  instinct  of  maternal 
love. 

What,  then,  is  milk?  I  remark,  first,  that  it  is  perhaps  the  only  article 
of  food  that  contains  in  itself  all  of  the  elements  that  go  to  nourish  and 
build  up  the  animal  system.  It  contains  the  material  to  build  up  muscles 
and  bones,  and  nerves  and  cartilage  and  fat.  Its  casein  or  curd,  which 
is  a  nitrogenous  compound,  contains  the  elements  of  the  fibrous  or  mus- 
cular structures;  the  oily  or  butyraceous  portions  contain  carbon  which 
produces  animal  heat,  and  is  also  converted  into  the  adipose  or  fatty 
structure;  while  the  earthy  salts  held  in  solution  build  up  the  osseous  or 
bony  structure. 

The  milk  of  the  cow,  according  to  recent  analyses,  contains  in  one 
thousand  parts — 

Water   873. 

Batter  :   30. 

Casein   48  2 

Sugar  of  milk   43  9 

Phosphate  of  lime   2.31 

Magnesia   .42 

Iron   .47 

Chloride  of  potassium   1.44 

Sodium  and  soda   .66 
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The  proportions  varj  according  to  the  food  of  the  animal,  and,  with 
the  same  food  and  treatment,  vary  in  different  animals.  Thas  the  milk 
of  cows  fed  upon  the  still  slops  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  IJew  York 
contains  only  1.5  per  cent,  of  butter,  while  the  milk  of  cows  properly  fed 
contains  on  the  average  3  per  cent.  Milk  mixes  readily  with  water, 
though  it  is  about  four  percent,  heavier. 

The  different  portions  of  milk  vary  in  their  weight.  The  oily  portion, 
which  is  found,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of  globules  so  small  that 
they  pass  readily  through  filtering  paper,  being  lighter  than  the  other 
portions,  under  favorable  conditions  of  rest  and  temperature,  rise  to  the 
surface  in  the  form  of  cream.  The  proper  temperature  for  cream  to  rise 
readily  is  from  60  to  70  degrees.  If  the  temperature  is  much  lower,  the 
cream  rises  slowly  and  imperfectly;  if  higher,  lactic  acid  is  formed  which 
soon  separates  the  casein  or  curd  from  the  whey  or  watery  portion. 
These  curds,  thus  separated  by  a  natural  process,  were  in  ancient  times 
made  into  cheese  by  pressing  out  the  whey.  At  the  present  day  our  good 
wives  sometimes  make  these  Dutch  cheese  balls,  and,  though  not  rich, 
they  are  quite  palatable.  Vinegar  and  most  of  the  acids,  muriate  of 
ammonia^  sugar  of  lead  and  many  other  substances  will  produce  this 
separation,  but  it  has  been  found  that  no  substance  does  it  so  effectually 
as  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  sucking  calf,  called  rennet. 

As  butter  making  has  become  an  important  part  of  the  business  of  the 
dairyman,  I  will  occupy  a  few  moments  of  your  time  in  speaking  of  that 
production.  I  have  alluded  to  the  time  when  butter  commanded  in  the 
market  but  from  six  to  ten  cents  a  pound.  As  made  at  that  day  it  was 
all  it  was  worth.  The  milk  was  set  for  cream  in  the  pantry,  where  cooked 
and  decaying  vegetables  abounded.  Perchance  the  odds  and  ends  of 
food  left  over  from  several  preceding  meals,  and  designed  for  the  pigs, 
occupied  the  shelves  in  common  with  milk  pans.  The  pantry  was  left 
open  for  the  free  access  of  house  flies,  and  hundreds  of  them  became 
entangled  in  the  rising  cream,  where,  after  a  protracted  struggle,  they 
yielded  up  their  little  lives.  Their  remains  were  carefully  fished  out  by 
the  good  housewife  when  she  skimmed  her  milk.  The  cream  was  finally 
collected  and  placed  in  the  churn,  and  the  work  of  churning  commenced. 
If  the  weather  was  cool  and  the  butter  did  not  readily  separate,  she 
poured  a  little  hot  water  into  the  churn,  thus  dissolving  the  butter  glob- 
ules  and  converting  them  into  oil.  When  the  work  was  finally  accom- 
plished, and  she  had  her  butter  in  the  bowl,  she  washed  it  over  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  leave  in  it  at  least  half  the  buttermilk,  and  as  salt  was 
worth  only  a  penny  a  pound,  she  added  as  much  as  she  could  comfortably 
work  in.   In  this  condition  her  butter  was  sent  to  the  market 

At  this  time,  when  good  butter  commands  in  the  market  from  thirty 
to  fifty  cents  a  pound,  people  have  learned  to  be  more  careful  in  its 
preparation,  though  I  regret  to  say  a  great  deal  of  poor  butter  now  finds 
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its  way  to  market.  This  results,  I  think,  from  the  fact  that  merchants 
do  not  make  a  sufficient  discrimination  in  price  between  a  good  and  poor 
article.  If  they  would  reject  a  poor  article  altogether,  or  pay  much  less 
for  it,  the  evil  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  remedied. 

How  to  make  good  butter :  First,  your  cows  should  have  good,  sweet 
feed.  While  the  vernal  grass  makes  the  best  and  sweetest  butter,  you 
should  see  to  it  that  your  woods-pastures  produce  no  leeks  or  wild  garlic, 
as  their  flavor,  if  eaten  by  cows  in  early  spring,  would  be  communicated 
to  both  the  milk  and  the  butter.  Perfect  cleanliness  is  indispensable. 
Your  milk  pans  should  be  clean  and  dry.  If  a  particle  of  sour  milk 
remains  in  the  pans  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  new  milk,  it  acts  like 
yeast,  and  the  whole  mass  becomes  speedily  sour.  Cleanliness  should 
commence  at  the  milking.  If  the  udder  of  the  cow  is  besmeared  with 
flith  from  the  stable  or  the  pasture,  it  should  be  washed  before  the  pro- 
cess of  milking  commences.  If  the  work  is  done  slowly  or  intermittently 
it  is  sure  to  be  done  imperfectly,  as  the  cow  is  apt  to  withhold  her  milk. 
The  milk  should  be  strained  as  soon  as  possible,  before  the  cream  com- 
mences to  rise.  If  yon  would  have  the  best  results,  the  milk  in  the  pans 
should  not  be  more  than  two  or  three  inches  in  depth.  If  you  would 
make  premium  butter,  skim  your  milk  in  about  six  hours  after  it  is  set. 
The  separation  of  the  cream  continues  for  thirty-six  hours  or  more  under 
favorable  circumstances,  but  it  becomes  constantly  poorer  in  quality,  the 
cream  globules  carrying  with  them  to  the  surface  a  greater  quantity  of 
the  casein  and  water.  * 

The  cream  when  taken  from  the  milk  should  be  put  in  stone-ware  or 
earthen  jars,  where  it  may  be  kept  without  injury  for  three  days.  When 
additions  of  cream  are  made  the  whole  should  be  stirred  together.  Some 
recommend  that  a  little  salt  should  be  sprinkled  over  the  cream.  Churn- 
ing should  be  done  at  least  twice  a  week.  Hot  water  should  not  be  put 
in  the  churn  to  heat  it  before  the  cream  is  poured  in.  It  should  be  of  the 
same  temperature  as  the  cream,  which  should  be  about  60  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  Of  course  in  hot  weather  it  is  difficult  to 
keep  the  temperature  so  low  without  ice,  but  if  churning  is  done  in  the 
morning  it  will  seldom  be  too  warm. 

What  kind  of  a  churn  should  be  used  1  There  are  such  a  variety  of 
patent  chums  in  the  market  that  I  am  unable  to  say  which  is  best.  I 
have  no  faith  in  those  which  claim  to  bring  the  butter  in  two  or  three 
minutes.  Butter  cannot  be  properly  gathered  in  so  short  a  time,  and 
there  must  of  necessity  be  much  waste.  Perhaps  the  old-fashioned 
dasher  churn,  all  things  considered,  is  as  good  as  any.  In  large  dairies 
a  power  to  be  operated  by  a  horse,  a  dog  or  a  sheep  can  easily  be  attach- 
ed. A  very  good  churn  consists  simply  of  a  square  box  to  be  turned  by 
a  crank,  which  any  joiner  can  make.   It  is  the  percussion,  rather  than 
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simple  agitation,  and  the  striking  of  the  cream  against  the  angles  of  the 
box  seems  to  do  the  ^ork. 

The  butter  when  gathered  should  be  removed  from  the  churn  and  thor- 
oughly worked  with  a  spatula,  rather  than  the  warm  hand.  Some  wash 
it  in  cold  water,  but  this  is  not  done  by  the  best  butter-makers.  A  cloth 
or  sponge,  or  both,  should  be  used  to  absorb  the  buttermilk  as  it  comes 
to  the  surface.  A  very  good  way  to  remove  the  buttermilk,  and  one  that 
should  be  adopted  in  all  large  dairies,  is  to  have  a  marble-top  table. 
Grooves  should  be  cut  around  the  edges  to  receive  the  buttermilk,  with 
a  hole  at  the  lowest  part  to  convey  it  into  the  vessel  below.  The  butter 
is  placed  upon  the  table  and  a  heavy  roller  passed  over  it,  which  flattens 
it  out  thin.  A  cloth  and  sponge  are  then  used  to  absorb  the  buttermilk^ 
both  of  which  should  be  frequently  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  wrung.  A 
repetition  of  this  process  will  soon  free  the  butter  from  every  particle  of 
buttermilk,  and  this  is  the  important  thing  in  making  good  butter.  If  it 
was  done  thoroughly  and  completely,  and  the  butter  is  properly  packed, 
it  will  keep  for  months  in  a  cool  place,  without  change.  If  imperfectly 
done  it  soon  becomes  rancid  and  unfit  for  the  table.  Salting  is  the  next 
process.  Common  salt  is  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose.  Bock  or  crys- 
talized  salt  should  be  used,  which  of  course  must  be  well  pulverized.  A 
careful  housewife  will  weigh  her  salt  and  butter,  and  be  careful  not  to 
use  more  than  an  ounce  of  palt  to  a  pound  of  butter ;  three- fourths  of  an 
ounce  is  better.  If  designed  for  the  home  market  it  should  then  be  made 
into  balls  of  one  pound  each,  stamped,  and  it  will  be  eagerly  seized  by 
the  first  customer  in  search  of  a  good  article.  Such  butter  should  and 
will  command  from  two  to  six  cents  a  pound  above  the  common  article. 
If  your  butter  is  designed  for  home  use  it  should  be  carefully  packed  in 
stone  jars  and  so  pressed  as  to  exclude  the  air.  A  little  salt  or  brine 
over  the  surface  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  insure  its  remaining  without 
change.  If  designed  for  a  distant  market  it  must  be  packed  in  wooden 
firkins.  These  are  usually  made  of  oak,  and  as  that  wood  contains  tan- 
nic acid,  the  butter  is  apt  to  taste  of  the  firkin.  This  is  remedied  to  some 
extent  by  filling  the  firkin  with  strong  brine,  and  letting  it  stand  for 
several  hours  before  packing. 

In  small  dairies  the  milk  room  is  generally  in  the  dwelling-house.  It 
should  be  on  the  north  side,  if  possible,  and  well  ventilated.  A  gaaze 
wire  screen  should  be  attached  to  the  outside  of  each  wiudow,  to  keep  oat 
those  intolerable  pests,  house-flies.  Both  milk  and  cream  readily  absorb 
unpleasant  odors.  Nothing  should  be  admitted  in  the  milk  room  which 
is  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive.  The  most  perfect  cleanliness  is  indis- 
pensable. A  little  milk  spilled  upon  the  floor,  if  not  immediately  wiped 
up,  would  be  sure  to  create  an  offensive  odor  which,  though  it  might  not 
be  perceptible  to  our  senses,  would  affect  the  cream. 

A  farmer  who  keeps  a  large  butter  dairy  should  have  a  milk-house  de- 
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tatched  from  every  other  building.  It  should  be  far  enough  from  the 
barn  to  be  free  from  all  odors  from  the  stable  or  yard.  If  possible  it 
should  be  near  a  spring,  so  that  a  stream  of  running  water  can  pass 
through  it.  It  should  contain  all  the  oonveniences  for  butter-making, 
and  should  be  kept  perfectly  clean. 

One  word  more  on  this  subject  and  I  have  done.  You  cannot  make 
good  butter  unless  your  cows  have  an  abundance  of  pure  water.  If  they 
can  get  only  brackish,  muddy  or  stagnant  water,  its  offensive  qualities 
will  be  communicated  to  the  milk  and  cream. 

I  have  occupied  too  much  of  your  time  in  discussing  a  subject  which 
you  understand  perhaps  better  than  I.  I  proceed  to  the  inquiry :  Oan 
anything  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  our  dairy  cows'? 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  most  of  our  dairy  cows  are  of  the  native 
breed.  Some  of  them  are  of  superior  quality  as  milkers.  I  owned  one  a 
few  years  since  that  made  fourteen  pounds  of  butter,  carefully  weighed, 
in  a  week,  soon  after  calving.  I  think  she  averaged  ten  pounds  through 
the  season.  She  had  no  extra  feed,  except  a  mess  night  and  morning, 
consisting  of  lobbered  milk,  buttermilk  and  the  slops  of  the  kitchen. 

Our  native  cattle,  like  the  American  people,  are  of  thoroughly  mixed 
blood.  The  first  cattle  brought  to  this  country  were  probably  brought 
by  the  Virginia  colony  in  1608.  Several  cows  were  carried  there  from 
the  West  Indies  in  1609.  History  informs  us  that  in  1624  "Edward 
Winslow  having  been  seat  to  England  as  agent  for  the  colony,  on  his  re- 
turn brought  three  heifers  and  a  bull,  which  were  the  first  neat  cattle 
brought  to  Plymouth."  In  1625  the  first  importation  was  made  into 
Xew  York  from  Holland  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company."  "  In  1627 
cattle  were  brought  from  Sweden  to  the  settlements  on  the  Delaware  by 
the  Swedish  West  India  Company."  Soon  after  cattle  were  brought 
from  Denmark  by  Capt.  John  Mason.  So  that  the  progenitors  of  our 
native  cattle  came  from  England,  from  the  West  Indies,  from  Holland^ 
Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark ;  and  from  these  varied  stocks  our  cattle 
have  descended.  The  question  which  interests  us  is :  Are  they  the  best 
breed  for  dairy  purposes ;  and  if  not,  can  they  be  improved  ? 

The  expense  of  keeping  a  good  cow  is  but  little  more  than  that  of  keep- 
'ing  a  poor  one.  I  do  not  say  it  is  no  more,  because  under  like  circum- 
stances a  cow  gives  milk  in  proportion  to  the  food  she  consumes,  A  first- 
class  cow  is  always  a  large  feeder.  Her  organism  seems  designed  for  the 
purpose  of  converting  the  nutriment  contained  in  the  grasses  and  grain 
which  she  consumes  into  milk.  But  little  of  it  is  used  in  building  flesh 
or  laying  on  fat.  Hence  a  first-class  milker  is  generally  tliiii  and  not  fit 
for  the  shambles.  But  the  difference  in  the  quantity  of  lood  consumed 
by  such  a  cow  and  a  poor  one  is  not  great. .  If  a  first-class  cow  furnishes 
milk  enough  to  make  700  pounds  of  cheese  in  a  season,  while  a  poor  cow 
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makes  but  400  ponnds,  the  difference  being  300  pounds,  at  15  cents  a  pound, 
would  be  forty-five  dollars,  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay  £6r  the  keeping  of  a 
cow  at  least  a  year  and  a  half.  The  good  cow  is  worth  three  times  as 
much  as  the  poor  one.  If  the  poor  one  is  worth  iifby  dollars,  the  good 
one  is  worth  one  hundred  and  fifty. 

It  is  a  general  custom  on  the  Western  Reserve,  for  dairy  farmers  to 
.«ell  off  their  cows  to  the  drover  in  the  fall,  and  purchase  again  in  the 
spring.  This  course  may  be  best  in  a  season  like  the  present,  when  hay 
is  worth  from  fifteen  to  twenty  dollars  a  ton,  but  I  submit  whether  it 
-would  not  be  best  to  reserve  his  best  milkers,  and  whether  it  would  not 
"be  more  profitable  to  dry  off  his  poor  cows  early  and  feed  them  sufficient 
roots  and  grain  to  fit  them  for  the  butcher. 

But  I  return  to  the  question  :  How  can  our  dairy  stock  be  improved  1 
1  answer,  not  by  using  the  common  scrub  bulls  of  the  country,  even  with 
your  best  cows.  Ten  chances  to  one  the  good  qualities  of  your  cow 
would  not  be  transmitted  to  her  offspring.  If  you  put  your  superior 
-cows  to  a  fine  quality  of  native  bull,  you  will  be  liable  to  disappointment 
It  is  only  established  breeds  that  are  capable  of  transmittiug  their  pecu- 
liar qualities  to  their  offspring,  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

What  is  meant  by  the  term  breed,  as  applied  to  cattle  t  I  adopt  the 
•definition  of  Mr.  Flint,  author  of  a  work  on  Mileh  Cows  and  Dairy  Farm- 
ing. "The  term  breed,  properly  understood,  applies  only  to  animals  of 
the  same  species,  possessing,  besides  the  general  characteristics  of  that 
species,  other  characteristics  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  they  owe  to 
the  influence  of  soil,  climate,  nourishment  and  habits  of  life  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  and  which  they  transmit  with  certainty  to  their  poster- 
ity. The  characteristics  of  certain  breeds  or  families  are  so  well  marked 
that  if  an  individual  supposed  to  belong  to  any  one  of  them  were  to  pro- 
duce an  offspring  not  possessing  them,  or  possessing  them  only  in  part 
with  others  belonging  to  the  breed,  it  would  be  just  ground  for  suspect- 
ing a  want  of  purity  of  blood." 

Of  these  different  breeds  which  have  been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of 
perfection  in  England  and  in  some  sections  of  this  country,  I  shall  speak 
iof  only  two  or  three  as  adapted  to  the  subject  under  consideration. 

First,  the  Ayrshire :  This  breed  is  justly  celebrated  throughout  Great  • 
Britain  and  in  this  country,  where  known,  for  their  excellent  dairy  quali- 
ties. In  color  they  are  generally  red  and  white  spotted  or  mottled,  not 
Toan  like  the  short-horns.  They  are  of  medium  size,  having  a  small  head 
tapering  toward  the  muzzle;  short,  small  horns;  bright,  though  mild 
.eyes ;  slim  neck ;  deep,  though  narrow  chest ;  broad  across  the  hips,  the 
bind  being  much  heavier  than  the  fore  quarters.  They  are  believed  to 
have  originated  by  a  cross  of  the  Durham  with  the  native  cattle  of  Ayr 
shire,  and  have  been  bred  with  great  care,  until  they  have  attained  thfsir 
present  prominence. 
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They  excel  in  the  richness  of  their  milk,  rather  than  the  quantity. 
Yonatt  estimates  the  qaantity  of  milk  at  850  gallons  a  year,  as  the  aver- 
age yield  of  an  Ayrshire  cow.  Three  gallons  and  a  half  of  the  Ayrshire 
cow's  milk  will  make  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  batter.  This  would  give 
a  yield  of  364  pounds  of  butter  in  a  year,  or  an  average  of  seven  pounds 
a  week,  which  at  3s,  would  amount  to  $136.50.  The  first  Ayrshire  cow 
imported  into  Massachusetts  yielded  sixteen  pounds  of  butter  a  week 
for  several  weeks  in  succession,  on  grass  feed  only." 

Mr.  Flint  says :  The  best  milkers  I  have  ever  known  in  the  course  of 
my  own  observation  were  grade  Ayrshires,  larger  in  size  than  the  pure 
bloods,  but  sufficiently  high  grades  to  give  certain  signs  of  their  origin." 

I  am  not  aware  that  any  thorough -bred  Ayrshire  stock  has  been 
brought  to  Ohio,  but  the  foregoing  facts  would  indicate  the  propriety  of 
crossing  some  of  our  best  native  cows  with  a  thorough-bred  Ayrshire 
bull,  and  I  hope  some  of  our  enterprising  dairymen  will  soon  secure  the 
services  of  one  or  more  such  animals. 

The  Jersey  breed  of  cattle  have  been  imported  to  some  extent  to  this 
country.  They  are  distinguished  more  for  the  purity  and  exquisite  flavor 
of  their  butter,  than  for  the  quantity  of  milk  and  butter  which  they  yield. 

The  Short-horns  or  Durham  breed,  have  been  extensively  introduced 
into  this  country.  This  is  especially  true  in  Central  and  Southern  Ohio 
and  Kentucky.  For  beauty  of  form,  for  size,  rapidity  of  growth  and  the 
facility  with  which  they  lay  on  fat,  they  are  unequaled  by  any  other 
breed.  Some  of  the  herds  have  been  bred  for  dairy  purposes,  and  they 
are  first-class  milkers. 

Our  native  cattle,  if  crossed  with  this  latter  class  of  short-horns,  would 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  I  think  grades  of  this  description  superior 
for  dairy  purposes  to  Short-horns  of  pure  blood.  I  consider  this  the  best 
method  of  improving  our  dairy  stock. 

Of  th6  Herefords  and  Devons  it  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  as  they  are 
not  adapted  to  dairy  purposes. 

How  should  one  judge  of  a  good  dairy  cow  Such  a  cow  should  have 
a  small,  fine  head,  a  mild  eye,  fine  silky  hair,  soft  and  loose  skin,  a  deep, 
narrow  chest,  broad  across  the  hips,  and  a  large  though  not  dependent 
belly.  The  udder  should  be  soft  and  capacious,  not  fleshy,  and  not  hang- 
ing down  very  low.  The  teats  should  be  neither  too  large  nor  too  small, 
and  should  be  set  wide  apart.  The  milk  veins,  by  which  I  mean  the 
veins  extending  from  the  udder  forward  to  the  navel,  should  be  large 
and  knotty,  as  should  the  veins  extending  from  the  udder  up  the  insides 
of  the  thighs. 

How  much  dependence  is  to  be  placed  upon  the  milk  mirror  or  escutch- 
eon as  described  by  Ouenon,  I  am  unable  to  say.  It  is  based  upon  certain 
perceptible  spots  upon  the  udder  and  extending  up  the  perineum  to  the 
buttocks,  in  which  the  hair  grows  upwards,  instead  of  downwards.  Of 
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this  sign  Mr.  Flint  says :  "  My  attention  was  called  to  Guenon's  method 
of  judging  cows  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago,  and  since  that  time  I  have 
examined  many  hundreds,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  has  been, 
that  cows  with  the  most  perfectly  developed  milk  mirrors  or  escutcheons, 
are,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  best  milkers  of  their  breed.*' 

I  have  said  nothing  about  the  manufacture  of  cheese,  which  is  really 
the  most  important  product  of  the  dairy,  because  all  of  you  understand 
the  subject  better  than  I.  I  would  only  say  in  relation  to  it,  observe  the 
most  perfect  cleanliness  in  its  manufacture.  Jf  you  would  gain  a  good 
reputation,  deal  honestly  with  the  consumer.  Use  the  whole  milk  and 
do  not  steal  from  it  any  portion  of  its  cream.  By  so  doing  you  will  gain 
a  good  name,  and  your  cheese  will  sell  at  the  top  of  the  market. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  business  of  cheese-making  will  be  overdone?  I 
think  not.  It  seems  that  we  export  to  England  an  average  of  60,000,000 
pounds  of  cheese,  and  20,000,000  pounds  of  butter  annually.  With  this 
foreign  demand,  which  will  increase  if  we  send  abroad  a  good  article,  and 
with  the  greatly  increased  home  demand,  which  will  follow  the  return  of 
peace  and  prosperity  to  the  South,  I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  a  glut  in 
the  market. 

Permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  relation  to  feed  for  your  cows.  We 
have  had  two  very  dry  seasons  id  succession.  Your  supply  of  milk  must 
have  fallen  off  in  August  and  September,  more  than  one-half.  Does  not 
this  indicate  the  propriety  of  your  sowing  forage  crops  to  guard  against 
such  a  contingency?  If  you  had  sown  a  few  acres  of  corn  the  latter  part 
of  June  or  the  1st  of  July,  and  fed  it  to  your  cows  when  the  grass  dried 
up,  you  could  have  kept  them  supplied  with  succulent,  sweet,  milk-pro- 
ducing food,  which  would  not  only  have  kept  your  cows  in  good  heart, 
but  have  kept  up  a  supply  of  milk,  which  would  have  paid  you  many 
times  over  for  your  extra  labor. 

How  can  your  old  and  impoverished  pastures  be  renovated  and  made 
productive?  I  answer,  a  top  dressing  of  plaster  of  Paris  (sulphate  of 
lime,)  ashes,  orstable  manure,  will  generally  accomplish  the  object.  I  re- 
member well,  that,  when  a  boy,  crossing  an  old,  worn-out  pasture  in  re- 
turning from  a  cornfield  where  I  had  been  applying  plaster,  and  having 
a  few  quarts  left  in  a  pail,  I  sowed  it  broad-cast  as  I  walked  along,  and  I 
recollect  my  surprise  the  next  year  in  passing  over  the  same  pasture,  on 
observing  a  heavy  sward  of  white  clover  marking  out  my  path.  That 
same  line  of  clover  continued  to  flourish  for  years  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  barrenness  on  each  side  of  it.  I  advise  that  when  your  pastures 
are  worn  out  past  redemption,  you  plow  them  up,  and  if  you  would  have 
them  withstand  a  drouth,  plow  deep  or  sub  soil  them.  Pulverize  the  soil 
thoroughly,  and  in  August  and  September  seed  tbem  down  without  any 
field  crop.  As  it  is  important  that  you  should  have  a  variety  of  grasses 
that  will  furnish  feed  through  the  entire  season,  the  seeds  of  different 
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Taiieties  shonld  be  mixed  together.  Mr.  Flint  recommeads  the  following 
as  best  calculated  to  form  a  good  sod  : 


Meadow  Foxtail  (Alopecnnis  pratensis)  1   1  lbs. 

Orchard  Grass  {Dactylis  glomerata)   6  " 

Sweet  BcoD ted  vernal  grass  (An thoxanth am  odorata)   1 

Meadow  Fescne  (Fes tcna  pratensis)   2" 

Redtop  (Agrostis  vulgaris)   2  " 

Jane  grass  or  Kentucky  blue  grass  (Poa  pratensis)  .4 

Italian  Rye  Grass  (Lolium  Italicum)   4 

Perennial  Rye  Grass  (Lolium  perenne)   6  " 

Timothy  (Phleum  pratense)   3  " 

Bough  stalked  meadow  grass  (Poa  trivialis)   2  " 

White  clover  (Trifolium  repens)   5  " 


36  lbs. 

The  quantity  and  proportions  are  designed  for  an  acre.  The  June 
grass  or  Kentucky  blue  grass  does  not  flourish  in  the  north  part  of  the 
State^  as  it  does  near  the  Ohio  river  and  in  Kentucky.  The  blue  grass 
region  in  Kentucky  excels  in  beauty  any  section  of  the  country  I  have 
ever  seen.  Hundreds  of  acres  frequently  in  one  body  of  open  forest, 
with  the  underbrush  and  decaying.trees  removed,  present  the  appearance 
of  a  flue  old  English  park.  A  soft  green  carpet  covers  the  ground  even 
ap  to  the  body  of  the  trees,  and  this  continues  fresh  and  green  through 
most  of  the  winter.  This  is  the  paradise  for  thoroughbred  Durham 
8tock.  The  severe  drouths  of  summer  and  the  extreme  cold  of  our  win- 
ters, seem  to  be  unfavorable  for  this  grass  on  the  Western  Beserve. 

I  cannot  close  this  address  without  referring  to  one  of  the  growing 
evils  of  the  present  day.  I  allude  to  the  tendency  of  our  young  men  to 
leave  the  farm  and  study  a  profession,  or  rush  into  our  cities  in  order  to 
become  clerks  and  shopkeepers.  Farming  is  not  respectable  enough  to 
satisfy  their  ambition.  Whenever  our  young  men  will  carry  with  them 
to  the  farm,  the  habit  of  industry,  with  intelligence  and  enterprise,  they 
will  enjoy  the  respect  of  all  whose  respect  is  worth  having.  If  they 
knew  the  struggles  of  professional  men  to  establish  themselves  in  busi- 
ness, and  the  fact  that  many  of  them  fail  of  success ;  if  they  were  aware 
of  the  additional  fact  that  more  than  ninety  of  every  hundred  men  who 
enter  upon  mercantile  pursuits,  fail  in  business,  they  would  not  be  so 
eager  to  enter  upon  these  callings.  Stick  to  the  farm  young  men! 
There  is  no  more  useful  or  honorable  calling  under  the  broad  heavens. 

Another  and  perhaps  a  greater  evil  is  the  tendency  of  our  young,  and 
I  may  add,  middle  aged  women  to  idleness  and  extravagance  in  dress. 
An  amount  of  money  sufficient  to  support  an  entire  family  comfortably 
for  a  year,  twenty  years  ago,  is  not  enough  to  clothe  one  young  lady  of  the 
present  day.  They  are  like  the  lilies  of  the  field;  they  toil  not,  neither 
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do  they  spin;  and  yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one 
of  them.  A  yonng  man  of  moderate  income  cannot  venture  npon  matri- 
mony, because  his  yonng  wife  would  have  nothing  to  wear.  What  can  a 
yonng  lady  of  the  present  day  do  and  still  maintain  her  rank  in  society? 
She  may  teach  school  in  country  places,  but  in  our  cities  female  teachers 
are  cut  by  the  aristocracy.  She  may  even  dawdle  over  the  piano,  and  do 
a  little  fancy  needle- work,  but  if  she  attempts  to  make  a  loaf  of  bread,  or 
engage  in  any  really  useful  employment,  she  loses  caste  at  once.  Let 
fathers  and  mothers  remedy  this  evil  if  in  their  power. 


FACTORY  REPORTS  FOR  1868. 


OAK  HELL  FACTORY— SUMMIT  COUNTY. 


Amount  of  milk  received,  677,479  lbs.  Amonnt  of  cheese  made,  70,946 
lbs.;  average  amoant  of  milk  for  one  lb.  of  cheese,  9.54  and  a  fraction* 
The  greatest  amoant  of  milk  for  one  lb.  of  cheese  «ras  in  Jane  and  Jaly, 
10  31-100  lbs.  The  least  amoant  of  milk  for  one  lb.  of  cheese  was  in  Octo- 
ber and  November,  8  27-100  lbs.  Commenced  making  April  28th,  and 
closed  November  21st.  Eeceived  milk  once  a  day  from  April  28th  to  May  ^ 
25th;  then  twice  a  day  until  Angust  21st;  then  once  a  day  until  the  first 
of  November;  then  once  in  two  days  until  November  10th;  then  once  in 
three  days  until  the  21st  of  November.  The  lowest  price  sold  for,  12 
cents;  the  highest,  15  cents;  average  price,  13J  cents;  average  price  paid 
to  patrons,  11  cents  9  mills;  average  number  of  cows,  210;  price  for 
making,  $1.85  per  hundred. lbs.,  and  furnish  everything.  Have  been 
troubled  very  little  with  floating  curds  in  July ;  have  had  no  difficulty  ia 
keeping  milk  over  night  by  means  of  water  passing  through  a  box  of  ice, 
thence  under  and  around  the  milk.  Have  used  A.  O.  Bag^s  patent  heat- 
ing apparatus  with  perfect  satisfaction  to  the  proprietors  and  manufactu- 
rers. Through  the  months  of  Jaly  and  August  was  very  much  troubled 
with  the  severe  drouth,  consequently  a  greatly  reduced  quantity  of  milk 
for  those  months.  The  latter  part  of  September  and  October,  and  in 
November,  milk  was  of  a  superior  quality,  as  was  shown  by  the  amount 
required  to  make  one  pound  of  cheese. 


Season  commenced  April  14th,  and  closed  November  24th.  We  made 
both  butter  and  cheese  after  May  15th.  Number  of  lbs.  of  milk  received, 
1,799,898;  number  of  lbs.  of  cured  cheese  made,  184,075;  number  ot  lbs. 
of  milk  for  one  lb.  of  cheese,  9  78-100 ;  we  charged  $1.75  per  hundred  for 
manufacturing  and  taking  care  of  the  cheese  until  cured  and  sold,  and  $5 
per  hundred  for  making  butter.  Number  of  lbs.  of  butter  made,  5,731. 
Batter  was  made  from  the  night's  milk  only,  from  the  cream  skimmed 
from  the  vats  in  the  morning.  We  churned  by  water  power,  and  used 
the  butter-milk  for  making  cheese.  I  consider  this  butter  made  as  so 
much  gained,  as  we  averaged  as  good  a  yield  from  the  night's  as  from  the 
morning's  milk,  and  of  equally  as  good  quality.   Milk  was  delivered  but 
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once  a  day  till  the  lOtb  of  May,  and  twice  a  day  thereafter  till  the  10th 
of  October,  and  by  some  few  until  the  close.   We  used  principally  the 
Onondaga  Factory  Filled  salt  and  found  it  invariably  good.  Rennets 
used,  one  to  400  lbs.  cheese;  average  number  of  cows,  600;  we  use  Bagg*s  * 
theater,  and  like  it  much. 

M.  D.  Call,  Superintendent. 

STABE  &  HOEE'S  FACTOEY,  HUNTINGTON. 

There  was  received  at  our  factory  and  manufactured  into  cheese, 
-3,430,545  lbs.  of  milk.  From  this  milk  there  was  manufactured  357,262 
libs,  of  cheese.  The  average  number  of  pounds  of  milk  required  to  make 
^a  pound  of  cheese  during  the  season  was  9  6-10.  The  net  amount  realized 
^om  each  pound  of  cheese,  after  deducting  cost  of  manufacturing,  boxing 
and  collection,  during  the  several  months,  was  as  follows : 


Ct8.perlb. 

April  :   12.448 

May   11.356 

June   10.557 

July   12.823 

August   14.183 

September  «.    14.518 

October   14.998 

NoTember   17.147 

The  net  amount  realized  from  each  gallon  of  milk,  making  the  same 
deduction,  was  as  follows : 

Cents. 

April   13  1-3 

May   12  1-2 

June   10.839 

July  i   12.483 

August   14.655 

September   16.736 

October   18.486 

November   22.760 

STABB  &  HOBB. 


L.  BAETLETT'S  FACTOBY,  CHSlSTEB  X  BOADS. 

The  number  of  lbs.  of  milk  delivered,  was  2,664,432;  the  number  of  lbs. 
of  cheese  made,  267,143;  number  of  lbs.  of  butter  made,  4,446;  average 
yield  of  butter  and  cheese,  1  lb.  to  9  8-10  lbs.  of  milk ;  average  price  of 
cheese,  $14.36  per  hundred  as  sold. 

Lucius  Babtlett. 
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DISEASES  OF  CATTLE  AND  THE  INFLUENCE  OF 
THOSE  DISEASES  ON  MILK. 


BY  PROFESSOR  JOHN  GAMGEE, 

PRESIDENT  OF  ALBERT  VETERINARY  COLLEGE,  LONDON,  OR.  BRITAIN. 


History  reveals  a  truth  which  is  at  once  deterring  and  encouraging  to 
men  engaged  in  the  arts  of  peace.  In  times  not  yet  remote,  and  even  at 
the  present  day,  the  qualities  recognized  as  supreme,  as  best  calculated 
to  secure  glory,  wealth,  and  the  honor  of  being  ennobled  by  sovreigns, 
have  been  of  valor  and  skill  in  devising  instruments  of  destruction.  Ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  many,  the  preservation  of  peace  is  best  guaran- 
teed by  arming  to  the  teeth,  and  encouraging  the  manufacture  of  monster 
cannons,  iron-clads,  infernal  machines,  torpedoes,  shells,  chilled  shot,  and 
so  forth.  It  is  true  that  a  learned  or  influential  divine  may  attain  the 
front  rank  amongst  peers,  that  distinguished  lawyers  acquire  great  wealth 
and  the  title  of  nobility  after  years  of  toil  which  may  well  be  character- 
ized as  arduous,  but  scarcely  as  growing  out  of  pure  philanthropy. 

In  this  free  country  an  effort  is  made  to  despise  titles,  and  yet  my 
travels  indicate  that  Honorables,  Generals  and  Colonels,  by  courtesy,  are 
relatively  about  as  numerous  as  members  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  in 
France,  and  there  is  a  sneaking  regard  for  distinction,  which,  emanating 
from  a  solid  sub-stratum  of  human  vanity  and  praiseworthy  emulation, 
must  in  the  future  acquire  a  bolder  and  more  distinct  form. 

By  all  means  let  us  have  good  works,  even  at  the  risk  of  pandering  to 
some  human  folly;  and  above  all  things,  let  us  hope  that  a  dukedom,  a 
baronetcy,  or  precedence  over  hereditary  peers  dating  back  to  the  middle 
ages,  may  occasionally  be  assigned,  where  such  distinctions  are  prized,  to 
those  whose  every  effort  has  been  directed  to  making  mankind  in  general 
happier,  healthier  and  richer  than  heretofore. 

It  is  true  we  look  to  Gsesar  as  Caesar,  and  should  laugh  at  a  prefix, 
should  an  insane  biographer  avoid  tautology  by  occasionally  calling  him 
His  Imperial  Majesty.  It  is  likewise  true  that  Harvey,  Jenner,  Siephen- 
son,  Washington,  Franklin,  Faraday  and  a  host  of  others,  could  scarcely 
have  lived  longer  in  the  minds  of  men  had  they  hidden  their  patronymic 
under  the  tinsel  of  aristocratic  titles.  But,  gentlemen,  it  is  a  law  of 
nature  that  the  strong  shall  master  the  weak,  that  the  great  shall  be 
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great  and  held  up  as  examples  to  otherR,  who  may  thas  be  indaced  to 
strive  in  a  like  manner ;  and  all  I  desire  is  that  in  the  old  world  as  in  the 
new,  the  public  and  the  rulers  of  the  people  should  learn  that  in  accord- 
ance with  the  spirit  of  the  age  there  should  be  a  new  classification  of  the 
list  of  public  benefactors. 

For  some  inscrutable  reason,  in  by-gone  generations,  a  monarch,  a 
pontifif,  a  general,  each  and  all  have  found  that  to  them  belonged  the  trae 
title  of  greatness,  of  pre-eminence  in  their  respective  countries;  but  the 
world  should  reverence  the  man  or  the  body  of  men  whose  aim  is  to 
prevent  sickness  and  to  cure  it,  to  feed  God^s  people,  and  make  them 
truly  better,  wiser  and  more  peaceable  than  they  were  before. 

These  remarks,  gentlemen,  will  show  you  how  much  I  feel  honored  in 
being  selected  to  deliver  the  annual  address  at  this  meeting  of  the 
American  Dairymen's  Association — started,  it  may  be,  as  all  great  things 
are  started,  by  prudent  men  in  their  attempts  to  make  an  honest  liveli- 
hood and  be  useful  members  of  society,  it  aims  at  developing  the  re- 
sources of  a  country,  at  economizing  one  of  the  most  precious  of  all 
articles  of  diet,  and  at  the  prevention  of  much  waste,  which  is  the  cause 
not  only  of  money  loss,  but  of  actual  human  suffering.  You  are  engaged 
in  a  great  and  good  work,  suited  to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  I  am  not 
saying  too  much,  should  I  assert  that  this  Association  is  a  successful 
pioneer,  calculated  by  its  example,  no  less  than  by  its  labors,  to  encour- 
age people  in  the  path  of  social  improvement.* 

I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  have  an  opportunity  of  directing  attention, 
this  evening,  to  the  great  advantages  you  are  likely-  to  derive  from  en- 
couraging the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  knowledge  concerning  the 
diseases  of  lower  animals.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  this  great  coun- 
try, with  all  the  inducements  offered  for  the  progress  of  agriculture,  no 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  the  establishment  of  Veterinary  Col- 
leges, or  even  a  single  institution  devoted  to  the  study  of  diseases  of 
animals.  Dr.  John  Busteed,  of  New  York,  has  attempted  and  accom- 
plished much,  and  if  the  Legislature  of  this  State  can  appreciate  the 
labors  of  a  far-seeing  enthusiast  in  this  essential  branch  of  human  learn- 
ing, thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars  may  yet  secure  for  the  State  of  New 
York  the  honor  of  precedence  in  creating  an  American  veterinary  pro- 
fession. Dr.  Busteed  is  allied  with  good  men,  and  they -have  demonstrated 
their  disinterestedness  in  undertaking  what  has  as  yet  proved  a  thank- 
less task. 

Veterinary  colleges  were  founded  over  one  hundred  years  ago  in 
Europe,  with  the  main  object  of  enlightening  people  as  to  the  nature 
and  prevention  of  cattle  plagues.  France  took  the  lead,  and  her  reward 
now  is  a  striking  contrast  with  other  countries  in  the  losses  sustained  by 
the  rinderpest  during  the  past  three  years.  In  England,  until  the  days 
of  Youatt,  the  subject  of  cattle  disease  was  ignored.   Steam  power  and 
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free  trade  sentiments  virtually  converted  the  British  Isles  into  a  part  of 
the  European  continent,  so  far  as  the  cattle  trade  was  concerned,  and 
whereas  for  long  the  ocean  had  protected  the  herds. and  flocks  on  our 
evergreen  pastures,  the  hand  of  time  brought  facilities  of  communication 
with  distant  lands  which  have  cost  us  millions  upon  millions  sterling  in 
matchless  sheep  and  cattle.  The  great  benefits  of  free  trade  have  thus 
in  part  been  neutralized  in  our  country  for  want  of  veterinary  knowledge 
at  a  time  when  such  knowledge  could  easily  have  controlled  the  disasters 
which  followed. 

No  better  illustration  can  be  had  of  the  limitless  character  of  injury 
inflicted  by  a  cause  which,  if  recognized  at  the  proper  time,  would  have 
been  most  easy  of  control.  Not  only  did  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  suflfer  as  the  result  of  Sir  Eoberb  Peel's  reforms,  but 
Holland,  which  had  been  exporting  her  cattle  southward,  became  a  main 
route  to  the  British  markets,  and  her  provinces  were  soon  devastated  by 
the  foot  and  mouth  disease,  contagious  pleuro-pheumouia,  and  small-pox 
in  sheep.  And  then  both  Holland  and  England  began  to  contribute  to 
cattle  plague  dissemination.  America  was  one  of  the  flrst  to  sufler,  and 
she  suffers  still.  Australia,  rising  in  wealth  and  influence,  has  been 
crippled  by  the  lung  plague,  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  with  its  Dutch 
and  British  settlements,  has  been  impoverished  by  the  same  disease.  I 
need  not  refer  to  minor  outbreaks  in  Sweden,  Norway,  Schleswig-Holstein 
and  elsewhere,  the  direct  result  of  the  British  free  trade  movement  of 
eight  and  twenty  years  since,  for  without  these  I  can  easily  calculate  a 
loss  to  agriculture,  an  irrecoverable  loss  to  Britain  of  at  least  fifty  mil- 
lions pounds  sterling,  and  to  the  British  Colonies  and  America  combined 
of  at  least  a  similar  sum.  These  figures  are  not  purely  theoretical.  I 
published  statistics  as  an  official  report  to  my  government  in  1862,  proving 
that  in  six  years  we  had  lost  not  less  than  twelve  millions  sterling  from 
pleuro-pneumonia  amongst  cattle,  and  that  rate  of  loss  has  been  kept  up 
since  1842,  some  years  more  and  some  years  less.  But  this  does  not  in- 
clude the  enormous  losses  incurred  by  the  curable  foot  and  mouth  dis- 
ease, which  although  rarely  fatal,  so  impoverished  stock  and  destroyed 
the  milk-producing  faculties  of  dairy  cows  that  the  farmers  of  England 
have  lost  in  cash  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  this  disease  than  by  the  other. 

And  again,  I  have  not  made  any  allowance  for  the  losses  by  small-pox 
in  sheep,  and  the  terrible  ravages  of  the  cattle  plague  which  visited  us 
in  1865.  You  therefore  see  that  I  should  be  nearer  the  mark  if  I  said 
that  England  had  probably  lost  one  hundred  millions  sterling  duriug  the 
past  twenty-eight  years.  Thfe  farmers  of  America  should  not  wait  to 
learn  this  lesson  by  heart.  It  so  happens  that  whilst  the  New  York 
College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons  is  pining  for  means  in  New  York,  the 
farmers,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  are  feeling  the  impoverishing  effects  of  cattle 
disease  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
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this  intelligent  country,  all  that  is  reqaired  is  the  free  pablication  of  facts 
on  all  these  subjects.  It  is  fortunate  that  at  the  head  of  the  Agricaltaral 
Department  at  Washington  there  is  a  true  son  of  the  soil,  who  appre- 
ciates the  vast  importance  of  all  these  questions,  and  had  he  the  means 
at  his  disposal,  I  do  not  believe  American  farmers  would  remain  long 
ignorant  of  the  diseases  prevailing  in  America,.and  the  best  means  to  be 
adopted  for  their  prevention  and  cure.  So  little  provision  has,  however, 
been  made  here  for  the  consideration  of  this  important  question,  that 
Gen.  Oapron  had  to  ask  me  last  summer,  when  the  Texan  fever  prevailed, 
to  work  for  him,  trusting  to  Congress  paying  me,  and  my  report,  written 
last  September,  is  still  in  manuscript  for  want  of  funds.  Now  I  do  not 
blame  Americans  or  this  government  lor  this.  This^is  a  wide  country, 
and  you  have  not  had  the  experience  in  cattle  disease  which  roused  the 
Europeans  in  the  18th  century.  Nevertheless,  the  losses  sustained  here 
have  been  and  are  enormous,  in  all  probability  exceeding  one  hundred 
millions  dollars  in  gold  every  year,  and  the  excitement  of  the  panic  of 
1868,  produced  by  the  American  cattle  plague,  may  result  in  good,  and 
may  lead  to  rational  efforts.  Let  me  advise  you  not  to  copy  England  in 
this  respect,  but  rather  to  look  to  France,  Prussia,  Austria  and  other 
continental  nations,  that  recognize  it  as  duty  to  provide,  even  from  the 
public  purse,  for  the  education  of  a  profession  whose  special  province  it 
is  to  prevent  poverty  and  famine,  for  these  are  the  inevitable  results  if 
cattle  plagues  be  permitted  to  disseminate  at  pleasure. 

This  country  has  as  yet  been  visited  by  only  one  of  the  great  conta- 
gious cattle  plagues  of  the  East  which  have  traveled  the  Old  World  in 
the  coursiB  of  civilization,  and  as  history  repeats  itself,  may  in  a  similar 
manner  travel  through  the  New. 

The  foot  and  mouth  disease,  vesicular  murrain,  or  epizootic  aphtha, 
has  long  been  the  forerunner  of  these  pestilences,  characterized  by  longer 
periods  of  incubation.  The  width  of  the  Atlantic  alone  has  saved  yoo. 
But  the  rapid  sixty-day  voyages  of  bygone  times  have  been  reduced  in 
length  to  ten  and  fifteen  days,  and  who  is  there  bold  enough  to  say  that 
the  same  distance  will  not  soon  be  traversed  with  great  regularity  within 
a  week  ?  It  may  be  somewhat  improbable  for  some  time  to  come,  bat  it 
is  one  of  the  probabilities  of  the  future. 

The  great  need  of  American  Agriculture  is  the  improvement  of  its 
breeds.  The  materials  to  a  large  extent  have  been  imported,  but  closer 
relations  with  Europe  will  result  in  the  more  common  transportation  of 
European  stock.  Any  domestic  animal  is  liable  to  the  foot  and  month 
disease.  Nay  more,  game,  especially  deer,  hares,  rabbits  and  even  the 
feathered  tribe,  domestic  or  wild,  may  and  do  carry  the  poison  of  this 
loathsome  malady  long  distances.  For  readiness  of  propagation  it  has 
thus  no  equal  amongst  the  plagues  of  animals,  and  taking  all  circnm- 
stances  into  consideration  it  is  rather  remarkable  that  it  has  not  fonnd 
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its  way  here  already.  Without  doubt  the  reason  for  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  manifests  itself  and  runs  through 
its  various  stages.  The  first  cattle  that  brought  the  malady  into  the 
London  market  lost  their  hoofs  and  had  to  be  slaughtered  in  Smithfield. 
The  animals  they  came  in  contact  with  carried  the  disease  into  remote 
parts  of  our  islands  within  a  week,  and  from  that  day  to  this  similar  ac- 
cidents are  of  constant  recurrence. 

The  poison  of  this  disease  is  found  in  vesicles  within  the  mouth,  and  is 
discharged  with  the  gallons  of  saliva  secreted  daily  under  the  irritation 
prodaced  by  the  eruption  on  the  tongue,  palate,  cheeks  and  lips.  It  is 
also  formed  in  vesicles  on  the  teats  and  finds  its  way  into  the  milk,  and 
thoa  it  kills  young  pigs,  calves,  and  even  children  that  get  milk  fresh  or 
undiluted.  The  skin  around  and  between  the  hoofs  blisters,  ulcerates, 
and  discbarges  virus  to  poison  the  grasses,  roads,  stables,  and  all  else 
the  cattle  tramp  upon.  Cattle  famish  with  their  excoriated  mouths ; 
cows  lose  their  udders  from  garget,  and  the  lameness  incident  to  the  dis- 
ease of  the  feet  not  only  deteriorates  the  stock  but  is  often  a  very  trou- 
blesome complication,  demanding  skillful  veterinary  aid. 

If  you  go  into  a  market  visited  by  this  disease,  the  feverish  and  pant- 
ing cattle  stand  with  hollow  flank,  or  lie  obstinately  to  relieve  their 
painful  feet.  If  you  enter  a  dairy  you  find  the  cows  lying,  breathing 
hard,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  smacking  their  lips,  and  giving  the  greatest 
amount  of  trouble  to  all,  from  the  dairyman  to  the  milkmaid,  who  knows 
not  how  to  handle  the  blistered  and  bleeding  teats,  and  is  in  perpetual 
danger  of  kicks  and  contagion. 

Words  fail  to  convey  to  you  my  ideas  and  those  entertained  especially 
by  dairy  farmers  in  England  and  elsewhere,  regarding  the  troublesome 
and  dangerous  character  of  this,  the  curable  plague  of  cattle. 

CuBABLE !  It  is  well  to  emphasize  this  word,  because  people  unac- 
quainted with  bovine  pestilences,  and  quacks  born  to  rob  the  farmer  of 
his  money,  are  always  calling  out  for  or  dispensing  cures.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania they  are  "curing"  abortion  and  the  hog  plague.  Thus  it  is  that 
both  are  likely  to  b©  preserved  for  future  generations,  and  it  behooves 
every  one  endowed  with  a  germ  of  common  sense  to  inveigh  against  the 
practice  of  curing  epizootic  diseases.  It  has  been  my  object  in  England 
for  many  years  to  advocate  the  practice  of  exterminating  contagions 
maladies,  and  but  for  the  short-sightedness  of  the  farmers,  and  a  host  of 
penny-a-liners  ever  ready  to  damage  a  good  cause  by  their  ignorance,  I 
should  have  succeeded  long  since  in  insuring  protection  even  to  you  by 
ridding  the  British  Isles  of  every  epizootic.  That  great  work  required 
simple  means.  Although  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  add  one  word  to 
what  I  have  said  in  demonstration  of  the  importance  of  preventing  the 
spread  hither  of  epizootic  aptha,  which  is  never  absent  from  Europe, 
you  may  be  interested  in  hearing  something  of  the  disease  induced  in 
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man  by  drinkiDg  the  milk  of  sick  cows,  or  being  inoculated  through  the 
skin. 

The  milk  of  cows  affected  with  epizootic  aptha  is  probably  harmless, 
unless  mingled  with  the  virus  as  it  flows  from  the  vesicles  on  the  teats. 
This  accounts  for  a  difference  in  results  of  experiments.  When  the  teats 
are  affected  and  the  udder  congested,  the  milk  is  strongly  albuminous, 
and  curdles  on  boiling.  Professor  Hertwig,  of  Berlin,  found  thirty  years 
ago  that  the  warm  milk  induced  disease  in  man.  He  drank  a  quart  of  it 
daily.  On  the  second  day  he  had  slight  fever,  dry  and  hot  mouth,  and 
itching  of  the  extremities.  These  symptoms  lasted  five  days,  and  then 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  tongue  began  to  swell,  and 
vesicles  formed  about  the  lips,  cheeks  and  tongue.  The  hands  blistered, 
and  the  blisters  scabbed  over  in  about  ten  days.  But  these  are  not  the 
only  results  in  young  people,  and  especially  children.  They  are  affected 
as  the  young  pigs  and  calves  are  that  die.  Vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  the 
excoriations  of  the  mouth  and  fauces,  end  in  death.  In  large  cities  the 
direct  relation  between  cause  and  effect  cannot  easily  be  proved,  but 
there  are  not  wanting  facts  to  show  that  epizootic  aptha  may  become 
epidemic,  and  in  this  form  may  very  materially  aggravate  infantile  mor- 
tality. A  brief  review  of  the  past  may  satisfy  you  that  I  am  not  exag- 
erating  the  importance  of  this  question.  Nearly  two  centuries  since, 
according  to  Valentini,  severe  aptha  prevailed  in  man  as  well  as  amongst 
the  cattle  in  Hesse.  Early  in  the  18th  century  Steurlin  described  a  ma- 
lignant catarrhal  fever,  with  or  without  delirium,  occurring  amongst 
young  people  as  the  epizootic  aptha  then  raging  amongst*cattle  in  Fran- 
conia.  Human  beings  and  cattle  were  simultaneously  afflicted  with  this 
malady  and  gangrenous  angina  in  Europe  in  1763  and  1764.  Sagar,  in 
1764,  describes  the  malady  in  domestic  animals  and  in  man.  In  1827,  is 
mentioned  a  form  of  inflammatory  rheumatic  fever  with  aphthous  erup- 
tions of  the  mouth,  or  a  vesicular  skin  disease  with  abscesses  and  ulcers 
on  the  lower  limbs,  occurring  amongst  young  people  in  Bohemia,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  foot  and  mouth  disease  occurred  amongst  cattle.  And 
vomiting  and  diarrhoea  prevailed  amongst  children  in  Wurtemburg  at 
the  same  time,  and  were  attributed  by  Kolb  to  drinking  the  milk  of  cows 
affected  with  this  malady.  Numerous  other  observations  have  been  made 
on  the  European  continent,  and  people  of  all  ages  have  been  infected 
with  the  disease,  either  by  drinking  the  milk,  placing  knives  or  bits  of 
wood  in  their  mouth,  after  they  have  been  in  contact  with  the  mouths  of 
sick  cattle,  or  the  discharge  from  vesicles  dropping  on  to  wounds  on  the 
hands,  or  on  eruptions  of  the  skin  of  the  arms.  Chronic  ulcers  and  thick- 
ening of  the  skin  have  not  been  uncommon. 

Soon  after  vesicular  murrain  was  introduced  into  England,  Professor 
Sewell,  of  the  Londom  Veterinary  College,  prepared  a  report  for  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  in  which  he  alluded  to  an  observation 
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of  the  disease  in  man.  Mr.  Holmes,  a  veterinary  surgeon  at  Thirsk,  in 
Yorkshire,  reported  having  heard  of  a  few  individuals  who  evinced  symp- 
toms something  similar  to  what  animals  in  the  epidemic  showed,  from 
partaking  of  the  milk ;  and  I  know  others,"  he  added,  that  partook  ot 
the  same  with  impunity."  Mr.  Karkeek,  an  able  veterinarian  at  Truro, 
in  Cornwall,  writing  in  the  Veterinarian  in  1841,  said  he  had  seen  a  plain 
and  palpable  instance  of  the  disease  in  the  human  subject.  He  had  heard 
of  two  others,  but  the  one  he  saw  was  very  distinct.  "  It  was  that  of  a 
young  farmer  who  exhibited  every  symptom  which  characterizes  the  dis- 
ease. There  were  the  vesicles  on  the  alae  of  the  nose,  at  the  point  and 
on  the  sides;  and  the  point  and  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  and  on  the  gums 
of  the  upper  and  lower  jaw.  There  was  the  constant  flow  of  saliva,  the 
inability  to  eat  or  drink  anything,  either  hard  or  very  hot  or  very  cold. 
This  patient  (for  I  attended  him  as  well  as  the  cattle)  is  an  intimate 
and  particular  friend,  and  I  had  many  opportunities  of  witnessing  the 
progress  of  the  complaint.  He  informed  me  that  he  was  first  taken  ill 
with  what  he  called  a  shivering  fit,  about  the  hour  of  bed-time.  For 
some  hours  after,  although  warmly  covered  up,  the  cold  fit  continued. 
By  the  morning  this  had  left  him,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  hot  fit. 
There  was  a  great  degree  of  constitutional  disturbance ;  he  had  a  diffi- 
culty of  deglutition,  his  bowels  were  costive,  his  nose  constantly  itching, 
his  tongue  and  palate  dry,  and  the  pulse  ranging  from  70  to  100,  accom- 
panied by  great  prostration  of  strength.  During  the  night  which  suc- 
ceeded, he  could  get  no  sleep,  the  itching  of  the  nose  was  increased,  and 
sometimes  he  had  sharp  and  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  face.  The 
next  morning  there  was  a  discharge  of  an  offensive  matter  from  his 
nostrils,  and  for  the  first  time  he  observed  the  vesicles  on  his  gums  and 
tongue.  On  the  next  day  the  discharge  had  assumed  a  semi  purulent 
appearance.  He  afterwards  took  some  mild  aperient  medicine,  and  in 
a^nt  a  week  or  ten  days  was  nearly  recovered.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease  was  communicated  to  him  from  having  injured 
one  of  his  fingers  in  giving  a  drench  to  a  cow.  The  wound  had  a  very 
unhealthy  appearance  for  some  time  previous  to  his  being  attacked  as  I 
have  described." 

I  need  not  detain  you  with  the  history  of  other  cases,  although  I  might 
relate  many  which  have  been  brought  to  my  notice  in  England  and  Scot- 
land of  late  years.  The  point  I  have  to  insist  on  is  that  epizootic  aphtha 
is  the  one  plague  of  cattle  and  other  warm-blooded  animals  which  is  com- 
mnnicable  to  man,  and  that  the  poisoned  milk  of  affected  cows  is  prob- 
ably the  cause  of  many  deaths  amongst  children — deaths  which  medical 
men  have  not  learned  to  trace  to  their  proper  cause.  I  have  no  facts  to 
indicate  whether  cheese  or  butter  would  retain  the  virus  for  any  length  of 
time,  but  in  all  probability  they  would ;  and  a  trustworthy  observer  as- 
sured me  some  years  since  that  a  pudding  made  with  milk  from  a  siek 
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COW,  though  boiled,  prodaced  the  disease  in  a  family  of  five  groWn  persons. 
This  is  remarkable,  and  would  need  farther  observations  in  corrobora- 
tion. 

I  trust  these  remarks  concerning  a  disease  which  is  not  yet  in  America, 
may  not  be  deemed  out  of  place.  It  is  necessary  you  should  know  of 
dangers  ahead,  and  your  only  safety  is  in  incessant  vigilance  and  fallness 
of  knowledge. 

But  let  me  turn  now  to  a  malady  which  is  in  the  United  States,  that  is 
the  very  opposite  to  epizootic  aphtha  in  point  of  incubation,  duration  and 
result,  concerning  which  I  have  just  furnished  a  very  brief  report  to  the 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture.  I  allude  to  the  contagious  pleuro-pnen 
monia,  or  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  the  lung  plague.  It  is  without  exception 
the  most  insidious  of  all  diseases,  and  none  but  the  careful  student  of 
history  can  make  out  whence  it  comes  and  whither  it  goes.  On  its  first 
manifestation  in  different  parts  of  Europe,  it  has  usually  been  regarded 
as  a  common  inflammation  of  the  respiratory  organs,  of  non-contagions 
character,  and  it  has  been  only  after  years  of  research  and  observation 
that  the  leading  veterinarians  of  the  world  have  learned  that  it  is  never 
developed  except  as  the  result  of  communication  from  sick  or  convales- 
cent to  healthy  cattle.  The  events  of  the  past  thirty  years  concerning 
the  development  of  this  disease  in  England,  America,  Africa  and  the 
Australian  Colonies,  has  tended  to  dispel  many  doubts;  but  the  weapon 
that  was  used  against  me  in  England,  even  by  Professor  Simonds,  when 
I  sought  legislation  to  check  the  traffic  in  diseased  cattle,  was  that  the 
disease  might  be  due  to  that  mythical  principle,  atmospheric  influences. 
The  people  of  Massachusetts  can  tell  you  the  truth  in  this  respect,  but 
they  too  were  unaware  that  the  malady  which  they  successfully  cleared 
out  of  their  State,  had  been  and  has  been  all  along  in  the  Long  Island 
dairies,  and  has  spread  thence  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia.  I  learned  yesterday 
of  the  disease  having  been  witnessed  at  Armenia,  in  New  York  State, 
amongst  cattle  from  Ohio.  It  is  as  bad  as  ever  now  in  some  counties  in 
four  distinct  States,  and  if  some  decided  and  effectual  effort  be  not  made 
to  extinguish  it,  it  will  surely  and  disastrously  assail  the  stock  of  western 
and  southern  graziers,  and  as  it  has  done  in  Australia,  will  inflict  an 
irreparable  injury  on  the  whole  country.  Einderpest  moves  on  more  rap- 
idly than  pleuro-pneumoiiia,  and  kills  so  fast  that  it  is  like  an  army  mov- 
ing to  invade  a  land.  It  is  visible,  and  the  full  measure  of  the  danger 
incurred  is  appreciated  by  the  people  it  is  destined  to  victimize.  The 
Inng  plague  is  the  assassin  that  stabs  in  the  back.  It  is  masked,  steal- 
thy in  niovemont  and  strikes  only  to  kill,  but  to  kill  by  slow  poison. 
You  may  have  heard  of  the  distant  but  certain  death  of  a  man  that  ac- 
cidentia inhales  biuoxide  of  nitrogen.  Nj  symptoms  appear  for  weeks, 
and  then  ulceration  of  the  air  passages,  which  is  inevitably  fatal.  So  it 
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is  with  lung  plagne.  An  ox  rubs  its  nose  against  an  apparently  healthy 
animal  of  its  kind  on  a  road  or  in  a  market.  Thirty,  forty  and  even 
sixty  days  elapse,  daring  which  the  ox  may  have  been  transported  ten  or 
fifteen  thousand  miles,  say  from  London  to  Australia,  as  that  has  been 
done,  and  then  it  is  ready  to  contaminate  and  kill  all  the  cattle  that  come 
within  the  range  of  its  deadly  influence. 

How  can  such  a  disease  exist  anywhere  on  this  continent  without  a 
tolerable  certainty  that,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  spread  like  the  thistle  and 
noxious  weeds  in  general  wherever  circumstances  at  all  favor  the  trans- 
portation of  cattle?  You  would  all  have  been  in  arms  already  as  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  were  had  the  West  not  been  a  breeding  and  purely 
exporting  region  and  had  the  extreme  South  not  been  the  cheapest  point 
whence  to  drive  cattle  to  the  North.  The  movement  to  and  fro  in  stock 
is  increasing,  and  especially  the  movement  of  cows,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  creation  of  immense  dairy  districts  on  the  still  unreclaimed  prairies 
of  the  West  will  create  a  demand  for  different  stock  than  that  produced 
anywhere  but  in  the  eastern  States,  and  Europe  will  continue  to  be  levied 
for  improved  breeds,  and  the  lung  plague  once  roaming  in  the  broad 
plains  of  Illinois,  Iowa  and  other  growing  States,  will  establish  stations 
for  its  future  development  which  few  will  have  the  courage  to  attack.  It 
is  easy  to  stamp  a  disease  out  of  a  farm,  a  county  or  State,  but  this  con- 
tinent is  wide,  and  your  only  salvation  is  to  strike  now,  learn  all  that  is 
to  be  learned  of  the  whereabouts  of  the  disease  and  never  cease  so  long 
as  a  single  case  of  luBg  disease  can  be  traced  on  American  soil.  Poster- 
ity will  not  thank  you.  They  will  only  know  what  the  lung  plague  is  if 
you  neglect  your  duty ;  but  there  is  a  good  measure  of  patriotism  in  the 
land,  and  if  you  will  learn  from  England's  misfortunes,  from  the  blun- 
ders of  those  who  have  spoken  of  notes  of  warning  as  emanating  from 
alarmists,  and  if  you  will  act  as  Massachusetts  did,  you  will  soon  save  to 
this  country  infinitely  more  than  the  national  debt  amounts  to. 

The  members  of  this  Association  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  countries,  the  lung  plague  always  finds  most  frequent  op- 
portunities of  introduction  on  dairy  farms,  and  in  the  sheds  of  town  dairy- 
men than  elsewhere.  You  are  the  first  people  to  suffer  and  to  suffer  most 
severely,  so  that  it  is  to  your  direct  interest  to  stimulate  inquiry  and  en- 
ergetic action.  Oongress  should  be  moved  and  funds  provided  for  the 
working  of  a  national  commission  which  should  labor  to  ensure  the  co- 
operation oi  the  several  States  at  present  implicated,  and  should  continue 
its  ¥*ork  until  there  is  nothing  really  left  for  it  to  do. 

The  lung  plague  not  only  harrasses  the  dairy  farmer  and  checks  the 
supplies  of  milky  but  it  largely  contributes  to  encourage  the  tratftc  in  dis- 
eased animals  and  diseased  animal  produce.  The  flesh  of  cattle  dying  of 
this  disease  is  innutritions,  if  not  absolutely  poisonous,  and  in  all  prob- 
ability favors  the  development  of  boils  and  carbuncles  on  those  who  par- 
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.take  of  it.  The  milk  is  much  diminished  ia  quantity,  and  has  an  acid 
\reactieu,  is  thick  and  curdled.  When  the  cream  is  removed  the  milk  is 
i:hin  and  blue.  Analyses  of  the  milk  have  shown  that  it  contains  about 
seventy-five  parts  of  water,  ten  of  butter,  ten  of  casein  and  insoluble 
salts  and  part  of  one  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  soluble  salts,  to  the  one  hun- 
dred parts.  This  analysis  does  not,  however,  indicate  the  properties 
■which  undoubtedly  render  it  improper  food  for  infants  and  children 
-whose  main  article  of  sustenance  should  always  be  of  the  purest  and 
iiealthiest  description. 

The  field  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  and  prevention  of  cattle  disease  is 
not  limited  to  contagious  plagues  of  the  kind  I  have  spoken  of.   There  is 
•n  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in  the  study  of  indigenious  American 
jnaladies.   We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  characteristics  of  the  prin- 
scipal  diseases  destroying  your  stock,  and  reliable  information  can  only 
he  acquired  by  skillful  observers,  at  great  cost,  and  engaged  in  careful 
research  for  a  considerable  period  of  time.   On  arriving  in  America  one 
of  the  first  questions  asked  me  was,    what  is  the  comn^on  cause  of  abor- 
tion in  cows  ?''   I  told  Professor  Dalton,  as  I  had  explained  to  others, 
jthat  the  essential  element  in  the  production  of  wide-spread  accidents  oi 
jthis  description  in  Europe  was  ergotism,  and  that  a  botanist  should  be 
•  employed  to  collect  evidence  as  to  the  extent  of  this  disease  in  plants.  I 
^believe  this  advice  has  been  acted  on,  but  I  know  not  with  what  result, 
^nd  since  I  have  been  specially  requested  to  say  something  on  this 
scourge  of  dairy  farms  it  may  be  somewhat  interesting  for  you  to  know 
".under  what  circumstances  the  premature  birth  of  animals  in  general  but 
>especially  of  calves  has  been  witnessed  in  the  old  world.   The  disease 
vlias,  indeed,  been  epidemic  as  well  as  epizootic  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
^and  especially  in  ancient  times,  when  a  pastoral  people,  living  in  the 
neatest  simplicity  amongst  their  herds,  were  liable  to  be  affected  by  in- 
fluences which  proved  deleterious  amongst  their  animals.   As  far  back 
as  278  years  before  Christ  we  are  told  that  abortion  was  both  epidemic 
♦and  epizootic  in  Eome  and  its  vicinity.   Few,  however,  are  the  records 
•^of  similar  outbreaks  until  the  beginning  of  last  century.   In  1720  wet 
-was  followed  by  an  abundance  of  smut,  rust  and  probably  ergot  in  the 
\  fields*   We  are  told  by  Koliser  that  grains  and  grasses  were  diseased, 
-.and  as  a  result  cows  failed  to  bear  their  young  to  the  full  period.  The 
year  1721  is  also  described  as  remarkable  for  mild  weather  at  first,  a 
damp  spring,  summer  and  autumn.   Vegetation  grew  diseased  and  the 
domestic  animals  in  general  experienced  the  greatest  suffering  from 
Abortion  and  difficult  labor. 

There  is  one  malady  which  is  a  sure  indication  of  damp  seasons  and 
unhealthy  pastures.  It  is  the  rot  of  cattle  and  sheep.  A  form  of  weak- 
ness and  emaciation,  with  tendency  to  dropsy,  due  to  the  ravages  of  the 
fluke  or  distoma  hepaticum.  Vast  numbers  of  sheep  died  of  this  disease 
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in  France  in  1761,  intermittent  fever  was  rife  amongst  human  beings,  and 
the  mortality  of  unborn  calves  was  great. 

Swine,  as  well  as  cows,  suffered  severely  from  abortion  in  Germany  in 
1777,  and  we  have  distinct  evidence  of  rust  and  ergot  having  prevailed 
to  a  great  extent  at  the  same  time. 

A  long  and  cold  winter  followed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  plants  in  a 
humid  soil,  caused  the  production  of  fodder  in  July,  1764,  which  led  to 
mares  as  well  as  cows  expelling  their  young  long  before  maturity. 

Toggia,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  writers  on  the  diseases  of  cattle,  de- 
scribes a  wide-spread  outbreak  of  this  description  in  Piedmont,  which 
occurred  in  ^November,  1792,  and  he  remarks  that  it  is  extrenrely  difficult 
to  prevent  such  accidents  amongst  cows  in  wet  countries  where  the  dews 
in  autumn  are  abundant  and  cold ;  and  that  cows  removed  from  a  dry  to 
a  wet  country  are  very  liable  to  become  subject  to  the  disease.' 

In  1851  forage  was  very  bad  in  Westphalia,  and  ergotism  common  there 
and  other  parts  of  Europe.  This  did  not  fail  in  the  development  of  pre- 
mature labor  amongst  cows.  Precisely  similar  observations  were  made 
in  1839  in  France,  Bavaria  and  Lithuania. 

In  England  my  attention  has  been  often  directed  to  this  question,  and, 
although  there  have  been  isolated  outbreaks  on  farms,  which  could  be 
traced  to  other  causes  than  the  presence  of  ergot  in  the  grasses,  as  a  rule 
this  was  the  active  agent  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Professor 
Tanner,  of  Birmingham,  contributed  an  article  in  1858,  on  ergotism  as  a 
cause  of  abortion,  to  the  Edinburgh  Veterinary  Review,  and  he  remarked 
that  he  had  been  led  by  experience  and  extended  observation  to  regard 
the  connection  between  the  two  conditions  as  close  and  almost  constant. 

Now,  although  in  speaking  of  ergot,  it  is  usually  supposed  that  allusion 
is  made  to  ergot  of  rye,  there  are  many  plants  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
the  parasite.  The  parasite  of  the  rye  is  a  fungus  described  as  an  elegant 
sphseria,  and  called  by  Fries  cordyliceps  purpurea.  There  are  different 
species  of  cordyliceps,  and  the  list  of  grasses  and  other  plants  affected 
with  ergot  is  quite  extensive.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete one,  and  indeed  this  subject  demands  earnest  and  prolonged  inves- 
tigation, which  I  trust  the  remarks  I  have  to  make  may  prove. 

Ergot  is  common  on  rye,  on  maize,  and  is  sometimes  seen  on  barley, 
wheat  and  oats.  In  addition  to  these,  we  have  it  on  Triticum  Eepens, 
Tr.  Junceum,  Elymus  arenarius,  B.  maritimus,  E.  Europaeus,  Lolium 
perenne,  L.  temulentum,  Alopecurus  pratensis,  A.  geniculatus,  Phleum 
pratense,  Phalaris  aquatica,  Ph.  Canadensis,  Paspalum  setaceum,  Pani 
cam  miliaceum,  Helens  lunatus,  H.  avenaceus,  H.^spicatus,  Agrostis 
stolonifera,  Arundo  arenaria,  A.  cinnoides,  Phragmites  communis,  Aira 
coeralea,  A.  cristata,  A.  csespitosa,  Arrhenaterum  elatius,  Sesleria 
coemlea,  Poa  fluitaus,  Molinia  coerulea,  Fsecuta  duriuscula,  F.  hor- 
deiformis,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Bromus  secalinvs,  B.  mollis,  Scirpus 
palastris,  Heilocharis  palustris. 
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A  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  plants  thus  invested  proves  that  they 
are  apt  to  grow  on  low  lands,  in  valleys,  on  ill-drained  or  marshy  soils, 
and  always  best  during  moist  seasons.  If  history  -iii  Earope  teaches  us 
anything,  it  is  in  such  localities  and  daring  such  seasons,  that  the  females 
of  domestic  animals  are  incapable  of  regular  gestation.  Kow,  I  know 
that  one  of  your  most  common  grasses,  Poa  pratensis,  is  often  ergotized. 
That  in  times  paut,  and  perhaps  still  in  some  localities,  it  has  produced 
gangrene  in  cattle,  and  that  it  often  constitutes  a  main  element  in  the 
hay  which  has  been  cut  and  housed  on  old  pastures  late  enough  in  the 
season  to  ensure  such  a  state  of  inflorescence  as  to  favor  the  development 
of  ergot. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  convey  to  you  that  ergotism  is  the  only  cause  of 
the  troubles  that  have  afflicted  many  dairy  farmers  in  New  York  State 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  main  one,  and  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  disseminate  a  knowledge  amongst  farmers  of  the  na- 
ture, varieties  and  development  of  this  kind  of  fangus. 

It  has  been  stated,  with  justice,  that  ergot  often  fails  in  producing  its 
specific  effect  on  animals.  Fortunately  this  is  so ;  whilst  nature  has  pro- 
vided for  the  preservation  of  all  that  is  alive,  it  has  also  supplied  the 
means  whereby  the  balance  of  power  between  the  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  kingdoms  may  be  sustained,  even  though  that  should  entail  the 
destruction  of  the  more  highly  organized  or  richly  endowed  of  human 
beings. 

In  England  grasses  on  which  cattle  have  grazed  in  summer  will,  in  a 
humid  climate,  become  ergotized,  but,  according  to  Professor  Tanner,  it 
is  not  produced  before  the  end  of  July,  or  early  in  August.  When  grasses 
are  cut  early  and  followed  by  an  abundant  growth,  so  as  to  insure  an 
early  autumn  mowing,  ergotism  prevails.  After  September  ergot  rarely 
develops  injuriously.  The  more  northern  parts  of  Europe  are  more 
severely  affected  with  ergotism  than  central  or  southern  Europe,  and  I 
suppose  this  applies  pretty  much  to  this  continent. 

Ergot  differs  greatly  in  strength  according  to  its  conditions  and  the 
period  of  its  growth.  When  first  sprouting  it  is  harmless,  and  it  is 
specially  poisonous  when  attaining  maturity.  Should  it  then  ferment  its 
power  is  completely  lost,  and  the  same  effect  is  produced  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  a  high  temperature,  such  as  that  of  boiling  water.  This 
accounts  for  contradictory  observations  regarding  the  action  of  ergot. 

When  ergot  is  not  the  cause  of  premature  birth  in  animals,  we  find 
especially  in  the  case  of  cows  that  accidents  operate,  and  when  they  have 
suffered  once  they  are  extremely  liable  to  suffer  repeatedly.  There  is  no 
doubt  also  that  some  cows  are  apt  to  become  excited  and  made  to  expel 
their  young  by  being  placed  with  other  cows  liable  to  the  same  condition. 
I  need  not,  however,  enter  into  details  with  which  most  or  all  of  you  are 
conversant.   I  have  simply  to  state  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  in  Europe, 
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and  probably  here,  the  most  frequent  cause  of  abortion  is  ergotism.  The 
means  of  prevention  consist  in  excluding  animals  that  are  known  to  be 
liable  to  the  disease,  draining  lands,  ploughing  deep,  turning  up  of  old 
pastures,  the  grasses  in  which  are  affected  with  ergotism,  and  sowing 
other  grasses  thickly.  1  expect  you  will  reap  great  good  from  investiga- 
tions which  are  being  pursued  at  present,  and  I  think  Professor  Dal  ton's 
first  report  is  admirable  in  showing  that  many  circumstances  supposed  to 
influence  the  development  of  the  disease  do  not  operate  prejudicially  on 
cattle.  By  this  process  of  elimination  we  often  learn  the  truth,  and  if 
you  will  persevere  in  encouraging  proper  inquiry,  your  reward  will  be 
freedom  from  this  and  other  diseases. 

It  would  be  well  for  America  if  the  example  of  this  State  in  appropriat- 
ing money  for  the  investigation  of  such  a  disease  were  widely  followed. 
Yon  need  good  veterinarians,  and  such  an  association  as  this  should  en- 
courage the  emigration  from  England  or  other  countries  of  some  of  the 
best  men  to  bring  to  bear  a  full  knowledge  of  veterinary  science  on  all 
questions  in  which  such  knowledge  can  benefit  agriculture.  The  preven- 
tion of  disease  implies,  in  many  instances,  good  farming,  and,  although 
farmers  cannot  individually  control  the  spread  of  a  contagious  plague, 
yon  will  find  there  are  few  diseases  which  cannot  be  prevented  by  proper 
precautions  at  home.  Did  time  permit,  I  could  readily  prove  to  you  that 
where  British  agriculture  is  most  advanced  there  diseases  of  animals  are 
most  rare.  Here  it  is  supposed  that  cattle  diseases  are  becoming  more 
common.  It  is  true  that  the  lung  fever  and  the  Texas  plague  have  natu- 
rally swelled  the  mortality  lists  lately,  but  indigenous  affections  recede 
as  a  rule  just  in  proportion  as  drainage,  effectual  scarification  of  soils,  the 
intelligent  use  of  artificial  manures,  and  the  proper  management  of  do- 
mestic animals  are  appreciated  and  practiced.  This  alone,  I  trust,  is 
sufficient  to  direct  attention  to  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  veterinary 
art;  and,  in  conclusion,  I  have  only  to  repeat  that  with  the  means  at  your 
disposal  now,  not  a  day  should  be  lost  in  urging  on  the  Government  the 
great  importance  of  ridding  America  of  the  lung  plague.  This  is  too 
serious  a  matter  to  be  delayed,  and  if  members  of  Congress  and  others 
should  suppose  that  a  malignant  disease  ought  to  have  stimulated  people 
already  in  the  good  work,  whereas,  unfortunately,  few  have  heard  of  the 
disease,  let  them  apply  to  the  farmers  of  Westchester,  Pennsylvania,  or 
secure  trustworthy  reports  irom  the  Long  Island  dairymen,  and  then  re- 
member that  a  single  case  of  lung  plague  unearthed  is  worse  in  its  ulterior 
effects  on  this  continent  than  all  the  other  cattle  diseases  put  together. 
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From  July,  1868,  to  July,  1869— 148e;t  to  leOth  Sale  incluaive^Reported 

from  Official  Records. 


BT  lEVING  F.  WILLIS,  LONDON,  OHIO. 


No. 
30. 
28. 
10- 
11. 
20. 
12. 


One  Hundred  and  Forty-eighth  Sale — Tuesday,  July  7th,  1868. 


CATTLE. 

Three-year  Olds. 

Weight.  Price. 

 1200   $70  00 

 1100   63  00 

 1200    70  00 

  950    47  00 

 1150   69  40 

 1100    59  00 


14. 
11. 
47. 
22. 
17. 


720   26  00 

780   22  00 

750   31  25 

600    30  00 

900    40  00 


No. 

7. 
12. 
II. 

4. 


One- YEAR  Olds. 
Weight. 

 350  

 400  

 600  

 350  


Price. 
122  00 
25  08 
30  00 
15  00 


111   Averaging.. .1130   $65  55 


Two-year  Olds. 

750   |30  00 

900    55  30 

700   30  00 

650    30  00 

700   34  50 

600   25  40 

750   45  00 

600   31  00 

850    44  25 

600   22  50 

800   30  50 

080    41  00 


34   Averaging  450  82 

475  of  three,  two  and  one  year  olds  abore, 
averaging  round  795  lbs.,  $40.20. 

Oxen— Yokes. 
1  pair  2500  $215  00 


43.... 
14.... 
11.... 
32...- 
42...- 
16.... 

2.... 
20.... 
11.... 

6...^ 

9.... 
12  ... 

1  1200   40  00 


Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 
land  calf  1200. 


800. 
800. 
900. 
900. 
900. 
950. 


fd&OO 
40  SO 
5100 
43  75 
40  00 
4100 
45  00 


7  and  calves,  av..  921  $49  43 


Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

2  1200  

2  1100  


$40  00 
43  75 


330  Averaging...  718   $33  21 


4  Averaging  1150  $41  88 

Nmmber  of  cattle  reported  495  head. 

Amonnt  of  cash  sales   $20,000 


BEMABKS. 

This  **  Sale's  Day."  will  long  be  remembered  for  the  extreme  heat  at- 
tained not  only  on  that,  but  many  other  July  days  of  1868.  At  11 
o'clock  A.  M.,  thermometer  indicated  95  degrees  in  shade.  The  crowds 
of  people,  as  well  as  numbers  of  cattle  kind,  were  of  course  less  than 
would  have  been  under  a  more  bearable  temperature.  Selling  "on 90 
days"  was  the  rule,  to  close  out. 
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Prospects  for  an  abundant  hay  crop,  and  closeness  of  money  market, 
with  a  general  feeling  of  business  depression,  tended  to  make  biddioi^ 
drag.  However,  the  sale  was  a  fair  one;  yet  quite  a  large  number  of- 
cattle  were  withdrawn;  else  held  out  of  market  for  better  prices. 


One  Hundred  and  Forty-ninth  Sale — Tuesday,  August  Uh. 


20.. 
5.. 
23.. 


CATTLE. 

Thuee-ysar  Olds. 

Weight.  Price. 

  850   $40  00 

 1100   47  00 

 1000   A  Z  00 

 1125   69  40 


Averftging  1000  $50  00 

Two-year  Olds. 
1  ,  1000   $59  50 


13. 

8. 

3. 
19. 
14. 


800   36  05 

850    42  00 

650    21  00 

550    24  70 

800   35  00 


Oxen— Yokes. 

No.                  Weight.  Price; 

1  pair,  2  yra  1300  $100  OO 

1  pair,  aged  3150   185  50 

I  pair,  3  yrs  3000   100  0^ 

I  pair,  2  yrs  1400   84  7S 

1  pair,  aged  3250   198  50 

5  yokes,  av*g  2220  $149  1» 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1  and  calf   900  $34  76- 

1     "    900   38  0» 

1  1000   50  00 


22. 
16. 
5. 
25. 


58  ATeraging....  725  $29  45 


One-year  Olds. 

  500  $20  45 

  660   33  00 

  350   13  00 

  600   27  25 


3  and  2  calves,  av.  933   $40  9« 

Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 
2    850   $16  0^' 


Heifers— Two-year  Olds. 

 550  $20  3(r 

 350   16  OO 

 600   24  75> 


14  Averaging  472   $18  62 


68  Averaging        560  $25  00 

191  head  of  three,  two  and  one-year  oHs, 
averaging  round  776  lbs-,  $35.70. 


1 1-year.. 


BULLS. 

...200   110 


Number  of  cattle  reported  223  head^ 

Amount  of  cash  sales  $8,000. 


BEMABKS. 

The  telegrams  received  this  11  A.  M.  from  New  York,  respecting  that 
cattle  market,  were  most  disheartening  to  our  stock  men  "  on  sale,'*  audi 
had  an  influence  to  retard  and  decline  oflerings  in  open  market. 

With  over  7,000  cattle  East  (the  largest  namber  in  market  at  any  one* 
time  for  the  past  two  ye^irs),  and  prices  down  from  one  to  one  and  a  JuAf 
cents  per  pound,  it  is  convincing  to  all,  that  "the  Great  West"  is  not  out 
of  stock  by  any  means. 

The  fact  is,  the  whole  country  is  full  of  A  No.  1  corn-fed  cattle,  bought 
last  summer  and  fall  at  from  8  to  9  cts.  per  lb.  As  a  result,  the  cattle 
have  cost  more  than  they  will  now  command,  and  those  who  sell  first  will 
realize  best  prices. 

Some  7,000,  or  more,  head  are  yet  held  in  our  county  unsold,  while 
other  sections  have  thousands  more;  and  as  it  "will  not  pay'*  to  hold< 
over  and  feed  again,  all  must  go  forward  soon,  at  "going  rates." 

These  facts  caused  a  prudent  withholding  of  bids  in  our  market  to  dayK< 
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thongli  most  of  thoso  offered  were  sold,  at  a  decltiie,  except  some  300 
head  of  lousy,  scallawag  Texans,  that  have  much  age  and  more  horn, 
and  are  not  desired  on  our  blue-grass  ranges  at  any  price. 

There  were  several  new  sellers  in  town  to-day,  but  Madison's  men  were 
so  busily  engaged  in  hay-making  (which  is  late,  having  been  retarded  by 
Hate  rains),  that  not  the  usual  numbers  came  out.  Corn  promises  well, 
and  hay  was  never  better. 

The  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  cattle  sale,  which  should  have  been  held 
on  Tuesday,  Sept.  1st,  was  postponed,  by  the  almost  unanimous  consent 
of  our  stock-men — in  public  meeting — on  account  of  the  great  danger  of 
infection  to  our  herds,  by  the  bringing  in  of  foreign  cattle,  which  might 
have  *'  the  Texas  cattle  plague"  in  their  systems. 

The  stock  sold  at  our  sales,  are  many  of  them  shipped  by  rail  from 
Chicago,  St.  Louis,  and  other  points  of  the  West,  while  many  others  come 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Richmond  and  Connersville,  Ind.,  and  from 
the  north-west  of  our  State. 

During  August,  this  plague  having  broken  out  among  the  neat  stock 
of  the  West,  much  excitement  was  caused  among  our  people  in  not  only 
this  but  other  sections  of  Ohio,  and  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
spread  of  the  contagion,  it  was  thought  best  to  interdict  the  sale  of  cattle, 
as  it  had  been  done,  by  bringing  them  together  from  infected  districts ; 
hence  the  closing  of  our  sales  during,  this  month  of  September.  We  are 
most  happy  to  add,  that  no  serious  loss  of  cattle  in  our  county  resulted 
from  **  the  plague." 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-first  Sale— Tuesday,  Oct  6efe,  1868. 

CATTLE.  201  head  of  four,  three,  two  and  one-year 

ohls  above,  averaging,  ronnd,  907  lbs. 
$47.50. 


No. 
J5.. 
3.. 
19., 


Three  and  Four  Years  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

 iJtoO  $74  00 

 1500   100  00 

 1400   89  00 


37   Averaging ....  1 348   $83  80  — 


OxEw— Yokes. 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

1  pair  30u0  |I90  00 

I   2000   175  00 


8. 
10. 
25. 
22. 

5. 
13. 


Two  Years  Old. 

 1100   $48  75 

 1000    48  50 

 1125   62  80 

  875   30  45 

  900    39  75 

 1000   47  10 


:l  yokes,  av'ging  2800.. 


....$182  50 


83  Averaging....  1008  $47  39 


One  Year  Old. 

  600   $25  71 

  800   37  00 

 650   28  50 

  700    3e  00 

  600   ;jo  00 


Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1  and  calf   800   $33  50 

Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

1                       950   $30  00 

1  1100   44  75 

2  (old)                  750   15  00 

2  1000   26  00 

1                         700   27  00 


7. 
20. 
19. 

2. 
33. 


7   Averaging        893   f26  27 


Bulls. 

1  (2yr8)   800... 


81   Averaging        603   $31  00 


 $60  00 

No.  of  cattle  reported  above  214  head. 

Amount  of  cash  sales   ^10,200 
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BEMABKS. 

The  numbers  in  market,  though  not  large,  were  in  excess  of  antici- 
pations ;  300  head  were  brought  in — two-tbirds  only  sold.  Farmers  all 
very  busy  cutting  corn,  hence  buyers  were  not  numerous.  More  than 
this,  many  feared  "  the  terrible  Texan  plague,"  and  that  animals  offered 
might  be  infected,  and  endanger  home  herds. 

Feed  is  over-abundant  and  must  be  consumed,  and  to  our  mind,  a 
golden  opportunity  to  purchase  stock  has  passed  to-day. 

Hogs  are  scarce  and  high,  and  cannot  be  gotten  in  large  numbers. 

Home  buyers  are  offering  from  60  to  70  cents  per  bushel  for  corn,  to  be 
delivered  right  off^  but  these  prices  cannot  be  maintained  when  the  bulk 
of  this  grain  is  marketable. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty-second  Scde-^TvieHday^  Nov,  lO^fe,  1868. 


No. 
16.- 
6.. 
10.. 


CATTLE. 

Three  Tears  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

 1250   $72  50 

 1100   60  00 

 1300    63  75 


501  hood  of  three,  two  and  one-year  olds, 
averaging,  round,  920  lbs.— $42.18. 


No. 
3.. 


Calves. 
Weight. 
...  4U0... 


Price. 
$12  00 


32   Averaging....  1240  $67  44     1  pair(l  yr) 


Oxen— Yokes. 


26.. 
16.. 
10.. 
20.. 
16.. 
20.. 

4. 
20. 
16. 
12. 


Two  Tears  Old. 


36  

20  

8  

5  

20  

30  

15  

9  

19  

14  

100  (Private  tr.) 


.1050   $47  75 

.  900   38  30 

.  950   43  50 

.  875   40  05 

.  675    24  50 

.  900   36  00 

.  800   34  00 

.1200   67  80 

.  900   31  00 

.  850    33  50 

.  900   50  00 

.  800   28  00 

.1100    60  00 

.  650    24  75 

.1000   40  60 

.  800   34  00 

.1100   60  00 

.1100   61  00 

.  700   22  00 

.  950   35  00 

.  800    33  00 

.  900   40  00 


(old). 
(3  yrs) 
(2yr8K. 
(2  yrs)- 
(2  yrs).. 
(5  yrs) 


1200   $50  00 

.2800   126  00 

.2400   160  00 

.1600   103  50 

..1800   105  00 

.1800   125  00 

.2600   105  00 


7  yokes,  aver'g..2043  $120  72 

Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

1  1150   $56  10 

1  1050    43  75 

1  1300   53  25 

1                         900    36  00 

1                         800    31  00 

1  :            800    23  00 

1  (old)                  700   9  20 

1  1100   49  25 

1  (old)  1000   20  00 


9  Averaging. 


978   $38  08 


457  Averaging...  900   $40  00 

One  Year  Old. 
  700   $12  00 


12. 


Heifers— One  Year  Old. 
1   650   $20  00 

Bulls. 

1  (2  yrs)   800   $25  00 

No.  of  cattle  reported   530  head. 

Amoant  of  cash  sales   $25i,150 


BEMABKS. 

Early  honrs  indicated  low  prices  and  slow  sales  ;  later  in  the  day  aXL 
buyers  seemed  anxious,  and  prices  were  better  than  early  in  the  morning. 
Most  of  the  stock  was  of  ttro  year  olds,  and  about  half  of  these  ages  were 
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firoin  Greene  county.  Work  oxen  were  all  snatched  up,  and  four  times 
as  many  more  were  wanted. 

Our  market  to  day  is  relatively  higher  than  the  New  York  fat  cattle 
market ;  yet  the  abundance  of  grass,  corn  and  hay  ihduces  stock-men  to 
invest  and  risk  an  advance,  ere  spring. 

(In  this  parenthesis  we  wish  to  sandwich  an  account  of  a  private  sale, 
during  past  few  days,  of  Mr.  George  Linson,  of  Paint  Tp.,  in  southern 
part  of  county,  who  was  removing  to  L.,  and  had  an  auction  sale  to  dis- 
pose of  his  well-bred  stock.  We  consider  prices  good,  and  desire  tooffer 
them  for  permanent  record : 
41  head  of  firo-year  old  cattle,  weight  1250  lbs.,  sold  at  $80  per  head. 
1  two-year  old 'Short-horn  heifer,  sold  to  D.  Selsor,    King  of  cattle- 

men,"  for  $460. 
1  of  same  age  for  $350. 
1  one-year  old  heifer  for  $165. 
1  Short-horn  bull  calf  for  $100. 
8  milch  cows  ranged  from  $77  to  $105  each. 
1  pair  yearling  mules  sold  for  $224. 
1  yearling  Blaek  Hawk  Morgan  colt  for  $120. 
15  head  Berkshire  pigs,  weighing  80  lbs.  each,  for  $12.50  per  head. 
Ordinary,  good  grade  sheep  sold  at  $4.50  per  head,  and  lambs  at  $3.00 
each. 

This  sale  amounted  to  some  $8,$00,  and  is  a  sample  one  of  several  large 
ones  held  during  past  few  weeks.) 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  third  Sale — Tuesday^  December  l«e,  1868. 


No. 
14. 


CATTLE. 

Three  Years  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

 12U0   $71  00 

 1275   70  25 

 1400   83  75 


No. 
11. 
10. 


36  Averaging... 1253   $7128 

Two-Years  Old. 

12                        950   $49  50 

5                         925    47  55 

12                        850   31  20 

4  1000   52  60 

6                        900   40  00 

4  1100   30  00 

3                         650    20  00 

19  1150   60  25 

41  1050    61  25 

9                        850   35  15 

6                         650    22  00 

24  1050   53  00 

4  1050    52  25 

40  1062   62  75 

16  1050    58  50 


20. 
17. 
14. 
12. 
15. 
14. 

3. 
15. 
19. 
26. 

9. 

2. 
11. 

5. 
15. 


Weight. 
...  900... 
...  950... 


Price. 
$30  25 
44  00 


226  Averaging... 1000  $5150 


One  Year  Old. 

  800  

  650  

  600  

  650  

  750  

  650  

  800  

,   500......  . 

  650  

  700  

  600  

  600  

  700  

  475  

  750  


$40^ 

30  00 
25  00 
27  10 
34  80 
23  60 

25  40 
15  75 

26  00 
33  50 
18  60 
23  S5 

32  00 
13  00 

33  S5 


197   Averaging...  670  00 

459  head  of  three,  two  and  one-year  oldi, 
averaging  round,  875  lbs. — $43.40. 
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Calves. 

No.  Weight.  Price. 
4   500  $20  00 

Oxen— Yokes. 
1  pair,  2  years ..  .1600  

X  "  •  •  •  •  IBOO.  a  •  .  •  • 

1  "   2600  

1  "   2400  

1  "    good  2800  

1  "    aged  2200  

1  "      "   2600  

1  "    2  years.. -2190  

1  •*    3 years..  2800  

1  "    2  years..  1800  

1  "       "  ...1800  

1  **       "  ...1600  

1  "    1  year  ...1300  

1  •*    3  years. ..2770  

1  "  ...3000  


15  yokes,  aver'g..  2217  

Dry  akd  Fat  Cows. 
1  1300  $44  50 


No.                 Weight.  Price. 

1                        700   (30  25 

1                         750   34  75 

1  1150    48  00 


Total  of  stock   840 

Amount  of  cash  sales,  $24,850.00. 


196  50     4   Averaging.-..  975  (39  62 

no  00 

169  50  Bulls. 

160  50     1  aged  thoroughbred,  at  $100  00 

225  25 

132  00  Sheep. 

121  00     24  head  com   $2  00 

131  50  306   "      *•    Guernsey  county....     2  30 

195  00  —   

125  00   330  head,  averaging   12  27 

117  00 

105  00  HORSES. 


55  00   10  at  $110  to  $250  each- 


193  90 

170  00  No.  of  cattle  reported   500  head. 

  "      horses      "    10  " 

$141  10      "      sheep       "    330  " 


BEMABKS. 

Thisyfr**  day  of  Old  Winter's  reign  was  ushered  in  by  snow  last  night, 
and  ^twas  the  first  of  the  season;  the  flakes  fell  fast  an  til  noon  of  to- 
day. 

Corn,  hay  and  roagh  feed  being  abundant,  large  numbers  of  both  buy- 
ers and  sellers  met  this  closing  sale  month  of  year,  as  usual. 

The  sales  opened  lively,  and  most  lots  were  closed  out,  at  advancing 
rates. 

The  average  quality  of  stock  was  good,  but  not  often  does  every  lot 
"  go  off"  at  as  A  No.  1  prices  as  daring  to-day. 

The  Messrs.  Eenicks,  veteran  feeders,  from  "  The  River,"  were  looking 
for  their  usual  supplies,  to  fill  up  their  feed  lots. 

Messrs.  Marshall,  TurnbuU  &  Co.,  of  Greene,  had  in  over  100  head  of 
good  cattle,  and  all  were  closed  out. 

Eastern  horse-men  were  purchasing,  and  paid  good  prices  (up  to  $250) 
for  "  heavy  drafters." 

The  only  thing  dragging  to-day,  were  young,  poor,  and  poorly  broken 
work  oxen.  Good,  large,  well-broken  cattle  were  wanted,  and  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  overstock  a  November  or  December  market  with 
this  class.   The  good  ones  brought  over  eight  cents  per  pound. 

Good  stock-cattle  have  brought  better  prices  at  these  Madison  county  cattle 
sales^  than  at  any  other  market  on  this  continent.  We  challenge 
a  comparison.  Look  at  the  figures.  Madison  aonnty  pays  a  higher  valuor 
tUm-  on  her  horned  stock  than  any  other  county  in  Ohio ;  and  perhaps  in 
this  country.  Last  year  it  was  $40.57  per  head,  for  all  ages.  The  aver- 
age of  all  the  cattle  in  Ohio  was  but  $21.79  per  head. 

Of  horses,  our  average  taxable  valuation  was  but  a  fraction  less  than 
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$87  per  head ;  considerably  above  the  State's  average,  which  was  but  a 
trifle  above  $69. 

We  offer  as  a  reason  of  this  proud  superiority,  our  blice  grass^  which  is 
indigenous,  and  will  pasture  more  stock  per  acre  than  any  other  grm 
Permit  a  few  facts  in  proof.  For  some  half  a  decade  of  years,  our  "Cat- 
tle King,"  David  Selsor,  has  sent  the  premium  beef  to  Gotham's  epi- 
cures. His  usual  two  cars  go  forward  next  week — 22  cattle,  but  three 
and  four  years  old,  weighing  nearly  a  ton  and  a  qmrter  at  home,  each. 

The  Gwynne  Bros,  have  just  sent  off  a  large  lot  of  three-year  olds, 
weighing  near  1,800  lbs.  at  home. 

Jno.  Weaver  has  sold  80  head  of  his  grazing,  averaging  1,800  lb& 
each,  and  bringing  him  over  $150  per  head  at  home. 

"  We  challenge  the  world "  to  equal  our  cattle ;  they  cannot  be  ex- 
celled. 

Two-year  old  cattle,  last  month,  averaged  $40 ;  this  month,  $51.50. 
One-year  olds,  last  month,  were  $37,  and  this  month,  $29. 
The  former  advanced,  and  were  wanted  to  feed. 
All  in  all,  the  sale  was  a  good  one,  and  shows  improvement,  at  this 
close  of  1868,  a  noted  year. 


Recapitulation  Jiast  six  months  of  1B68,  showing  the  number  sold  (as  per  report)  of  eoA^ 
and  kind,  ana  the  total  number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  with  the  total  number  of  stock  ofallkisit. 


CATTLE.  {  OTHEB  STOCK. 


Last 
six  months 
of  1668. 

Three  years. 

Two  years.  1 

One  year. 

Total  of  three,  two, 
and  one  years. 

1  Calves.  1 

1^ 

■g 

1 

g 

Milk  cows  and 
calves. 

Dry  and  fat  cows. 

Three  year  old 
heifers.  \ 

Two  year  old 
heifers. 

One  year  old  ' 
heifers. 

Bnlls. 

Total  all  cattle.  | 

Horses.  | 

Mules.  1 

Sheep. 

i 

0 

X 

1  Total  all  stook.  \ 

Jnly  

Ill 

68 

330 
58 

34 

68 

475 
191 

1 

5 

7 

3 

4 

495 
223 

496 
233 

Q 

September^  . 

37 
32 
36 

83 
457 

41 
226 

81 
J2 
197 

201 
501 
459 

3 
4 

2 
7 

15 

1 

8 

7 
9 
4 

• 

214 

539 
63 
500 

214 

530 
571 

m 

November ... 
December ... 

Total  

2 

1 

1 

10 
11 

2 

500 
330 

15 

284 

1195 

392 

1827 

7 

30 

19 

26 

16 

2 

5 

2015 

2 

830 

15 

2S73 

*  Cattle  plague — sale  postponed  until  October. 
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Table  showing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle  (mth  average  weights  J  and  the 
average  price  per  head,  of  all  ages,  separately ;  also,  average  of  three,  two,  and  one  year  old 
cattle,  together,  for  each  month  of  last  six  of  186H,  and  total  average  for  the  time  of  all  kinds; 
with  the  addition  of  the  averages  of  all  other  stock  reported  monthly,  and  total  for  the  last  six 
months  0/I868;  also,  amount  of  cash  sales  monthly,  and  total. 


Last  six  months 
of  1868. 


CATTLE. 


s 


I 

o 
H 


9* 


a 
O 


g  s 

If 


t 


O  & 


SS 


fi. 
I 


Jnly  

August  .... 
September* . 

October  

November  t . 
November .. 
December .. 


113065.55 
100050.00 


718 
725 


33.21 
29.45 


45024  82 
56025.00 


795 
776 


40.20 
35.70 


2500215  00 
2220 142.19 


921 

933 


49.43 
40.92 


134883.80 


100847.39 
125080.00 


603 


31.00 


907 


2800 


182.50 


800 


Average  5  months 


1244 
1253 

1141 


67.44 
125371.28 


900 


40.00 


100051.50 


700 
670 


12.00 
29.00 


920 
875 


42.18  400 


43.40 


500 


12.00 
20.00 


2043120.72 
2217  141.10 


33.50 
91.00 


67.61 


870 


40.31 


597 


24.36  855 


41.80 


450 


16.002376 


160.30 


4128 


*  No  sale  held,  on  account  of  Texas  cattle  plague,   t "  Linson's  S.' 


Last  six  months 
of  1868. 

CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

Dry  and  fat  cows 
-lbs. 

Dry  and  fat  cows 
— price. 

k 

0 

e 

Heifers,  two  yrs— 
price 

i 

a 
0 

1 

SI 

Heifers,  one  yr— 
price. 

Bulls— lbs. 

Bulls— price. 

Horses— average 
price. 

Mule&— average 
price. 

Sheep— average 
price. 

Hogs— average 
price. 

Amount  of  sales. 

July  

1150 
850 

41.88 
16.00 

120,000 
8,000 

August  

472 

18.67 

200 

10.00 

893 

'978 
975 

2627 

38  08 
39.62 

800 

"800 
2000 

60.00 
100. 
25.00 
102. 

10,200 
8,000 
22,150 
24,850 

November  t  

40.00 

"650 

165.00 
20.00 

120.00 

112.00 

3,75 

12.50 

184.00 

2.27 

Average  5  months 
Total  for  5  months 

969 

32.37 

472 

18.67 

650 

20.00 

950 

48.75 

150.00 

112.00 

301 

12.50 

17,040 
&%200 

1 

*  No  sale  held,  on  account  of  Texas  cattle  plague,  t "  Linson*s 
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One  Hundred  and  Fi/ty  faurth  Sale— Tuesday,  Jan.  5th,  1869. 


CATTLE. 

Thrfb-year  Olds. 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

1  1600   $75  00 

1  1600    76  00 


30. 
11. 
6. 


18. 

2. 
31. 
12. 
30. 

2. 

7. 


.600. 


105  Averaging.... 672  $29  36 

182  bead  of  three,  two  and  one-year  olds, 
areraging  round  700  lbs.,  $34.75. 


Calves. 
...250.- 


$J1  00 


OxBN— Yokes. 

Ipair,2yr8  1900  $160  00 

Ipair  2000   149  75 

Ipair  3000    234  00 

Ipair  3400    243  00 

Ipair  3200    210  00 


No.  Weight.  Price. 

Ipair, aged  3400   146  00 

1  pair,  2  years... 2000   150  00 


Averaging.. -.1600   $75  00 

Two-year  Olds. 

 875   $41  00 

 775   33  10 

 900    40  65 

 950   60  00 

 550    20  05 


J  pair,  2 years.. 

1  pair  

1  pair  

1  pair  

1  pair,  2 years.. 


12  pairs,  average. .2517  $174  00 


1700   126  00 

,2400   160  00 

2500   180  00 

2500   170  00 

.2200   160  00 


75   Averaging  860   $41  25 


One-year  Olds. 

 600   $22  25 

 600    25  00 

 775   42  15 

 600    32  00 

 700    36  55 

 450   21  55 

 520   20  80 


MiLcn  Cows  AND  Calves. 

  950   $50  00 

  600   35  00 

  850   35  00 

  750   50  00 

 1050   62  00 

  850    35  00 

  900   54  00 


7  Averaging. 


850   $46  00 


Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 
1  1100   $46  00 


26  00  3. 


Heifers— One-year  Olds. 


450  $15  65 


HORSES. 

30  head,  from  $80  to  $200,  average.. $140  00 
20   "  80  to  150,      "         115  00 


50  head,  averaging  about  $130  00 

Number  of  cattle  reported  222  head. 

herses      "   50  " 

Amount  of  cash  sales  of  cattle..  .$8,825  00 
horses     6.000  00 


Total  cash  sales  $14,825  00 


EEMAEKS. 

After  some  days  of  beautiful  weather  at  close  of  1868  and  opeDing  of 
1869,  this  sale  day  came  in  cold  and  blustering ;  still  a  large  attendance 
of  home  and  abroad  stock-men  were  in  market.  Among  them  we  note 
the  Messrs.  Eenick,  Denny,  and  others  from  Scioto,  who,  we  are  advised, 
were  looking  for  some  desirable  three-year-olds,  to  consume  the  large 
corn  surplus  of  their  section.  But  none  of  this  age  was  in  market.  The 
fact  is  patent,  that  all  men  who  own  cattle  have  also  an  over-supply  of 
corn  and  other  feed,  and  want  the  stock  to  consume  it. 

Buyers  and  sellers  from  Fayette,  Franklin,  Licking,  Champaign,  Logan, 
Hardin,  Greene,  Clarke,  Union,  Allen,  and  others  forgotten,  were  on  our 
streets. 

The  January  sales  are  usually  among  our  smallest,  but  to  day's  is 
above  the  average.  In  contrast  ta  the  last  few  sales,  this  one  had  a  fair 
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supply  of  good  work  oxen,  which  were  all  taken  by  feeders  at  fair  prices, 
and'  more  were  wanted.  The  cattle  were  nearly  all  sold,  and  half  as 
many  more,  coming  this  way,  changed  hands  ere  reaching  market. 

An  additional  feature  of  importance  and  interest,  is  the  constantly 
increasing  demand  for  shipping  horses.  From  six  to  a  dozen  Eastern 
and  Ohio  horse  dealers  are  regnlarly  in  attendance  at  these  monthly 
sales,  and  are  buying  all  stock  saited  to  their  trade  at  fair  prices.  The 
Bichmon  Bros.,  large  dealers  of  our  own  county,  who  have  been  in  the 
trade  for  some  fifteen  years  or  more,  take  the  larger  number.  Beside 
them,  Messrs.  Stockton  of  Columbus,  Hedges  of  Urbana,  Alexander  of 
New  York,  Briel  of  New  York,  and  others,  are  regular  purchasers. 

During  the  next  three  or  five  months  large  numbers  will  be  wanted, 
and  sellers  should  bring  them  in  and  realize. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth  Sale— Tuesday,  Feb.  2d,  1869. 


Ko. 

86. 

12. 
8. 

17. 
18. 
22. 
23. 
21. 


6. 
1. 
7. 
9. 
2. 
4. 


CATTLE. 

Three-ykar  Olds. 

Weight.  Price. 

 1200   $81  75 

 1050   65  30 

 1150   71  00 

 1200    80  00 

 1100    75  00 

 1000    62  35 

 JOOO   63  30 

 1325    95  00 


21. 

7. 
10- 

3. 
15. 
19. 
10. 

7. 

3. 
12. 


107   Areraging. ... 834  $45  65 


Onb-ybar  Olds. 

 425  $25  00 

 750   32  25 


No. 
13.- 
2.. 


Weight.  Price. 

....2o0   12  30 

....500   25  10 


48  Averaging  392  $23  62 

Oxen— Yokes. 
Ipair  3000  $192  00 


141   Averaging.. .1122  $74  88 


Two-year  Olds. 

 700   $40  00 

 800   40  00 

 900   40  .50 

 800    44  75 

 900    54  10 

 925    46  00 

 900    55  10 

 750    59  00 

 800    31  05 

 900    52  75 


2yr8. 
aged. 


.2500   ISS  00 

.2600   169  75 

.2200   146  00 

.2700   170  00 

.2100   100  00 

.2500   138  00 

.2400   125  00 


8  yokes,  average. 2538  $153  22 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

land  calf  1000   $64  25 

1                        800    32  50 

1                        900   56  00 

  900   45  00 

  850    37  25 

  900   80  00 

  750   48  50 

 1000   ,'?2  00 

  700    36  50 


1  

1  

1  good 

1  aged 


9   Averaging....  867   $46  80 


Heifers — Two-year  Olds. 

650   33  00   8   740   $36  25 

675   28  50 

HORSES. 

20,  from  $100  to  $200  each,  average... $150 
25,   "        75  to  225    "         "  120 


.6.^   41  00 

.600   36  00 


26   ATeraging.-..615  $30  12 

274  head  of  three,  two  and  one-year  olds, 
averaging  roand  969  lbs.,  $58.48. 

Calves. 

26  425  $29  00 

7  500   24  25 


45  Averaging  $135 

Number  of  cattle  reported  360  head. 

horses   45  " 

Amount  of  cash  sales  $25,300 
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BEMABKS. 

Eain  all  daylong.  A  large  attendance  from  abroad;  the  Springfield 
train  brought  over  a  load  of  Clarke's  men.  Many  cattle ;  much  mud. 
Stock  men  say  they  are  losing  money;  mnsthave  bonght  too  high,  as 
to-day's  prices  are  fair. 

Not  often  do  we  have  as  many  good  cattle,  and  of  older  ages,  as  to- 
day; many  reHly  first-class  animals.  The  numbers  brought  to  market 
reach  from  ten  to  twelve  hundred  head ;  and  some  three  hundred  western 
stock,  in  the  hands  of  two  parties,  were  not  offered  at  all.  The  rain  and 
mud  caused  cattle  to  look  very  badly. 

This  is  said  to  be  ground  hog  day^  and  of  a  verity  no  shadows  were 
cast,"  except  it  were  from  an  •«  empty  glass."  Whether  spring  be  six 
weeks  or  ten  in  the  future,  we  are  well  assured  that  farmers  have  an 
over-abundance  of  all  kinds  of  feed  to  last  until  grass  comes. 

Cattle  ranged  in  price  from  5  to  7  cts.  gross.  Quite  a  number  were 
here  from  Kentucky,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  some  of  Ohio's  hest  cattle 
counties.  One  lot  of  good  ones  were  sold  to  a  Kentucky  feeder,  and 
shipped  to  that  State. 

The  horse  buyers  were  about  in  force.  Messrs.  Bichmon  of  Madison, 
Stockton,  Briel,  and  others,  got  quite  a  large  number — the  first  the 
largest  purchasers.  We  saw  many  good  roadsters  and  saddle  horses,  and 
some  of  the  French  draft  stock,  from  the  Darby  plains.  All  good  animals, 
suitable  for  eastern  street  car  and  heavier  work,  will  be  wanted  during 
the  next  few  months,  and  that,  too,  at  fair  prices. 

This  month  closes  our  thirteenth  sale  year,  and  was  a  representative 
one  in  all  respects.. 

One  Hundred  and  Fifty-sixth  Sale — Tuesday^  March  2d,  1869. 


Inauguration  of  the  fourtrenth  year's  Cattle  and  Horse  Sales  of  Madison  County. 

CATTLE.  No.                  Weight.  Price. 

Three  Tears  Old.  One  Year  Old. 

Ko.  Weight.  Price.     32  Champ'gn  Co. .  700  $42  10 

20  Kv,  cattle  1000  $71  76      4  common   600   II  75 

20    *  "   1100    70  00     14    600    38  75 

32  Mo.  cattle  1000   65  00      8   800   22  65 

14  Greene  Co  1300    8©  95    14    600    38  75 


86  Averaging....  1072   tti  Ti    72  Averaging...  667  $3?  00 

229  head  or  three  two,  and  one-year  old 

Two  Tears  Old.  cattle,  averaging  round,  892  lbs.— $54.20. 

7  1000   |55  00 

8                        900   2700  These  229  oatitle  weighed  204,400  lbs.,  and 

22  Ky.  cattle  1000    61  10  came  to  $12,411.30.  Nearly  equaUy  di- 

22                       700   36  00  vided  between  the  tAretf  ages. 

12  Madison  Co. ..  .1050    70  00 


Calves. 


71   Averaging....  904   $50  39    2   500  $26  87 
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OxRN— Yokes. 
No.  Weight.  Price. 

1  pair,  9  years .2400  $183  00 

1  pair,  2  years  ...2800    210  00 

1  pair,  5  years ..  .2800  223  00 

1  pair,  8  years    .2800   175  QQ 

4  yokes,  avera'g  .2700  $197  75 

Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1  and  calf  1000   $59  25 

1                         800    49  00 

1      "   1000   60  00 

1      **                   800    58  93 

1      "   1200    80  25 

1      "   JOOO   66  50 

1      "   1000    50  00 


7  ATeraging....  971   #60  56 


HORSES. 

100  head,  averaging  $120  00 

No.  of  cattle  reported  253  head. 

No.  of  horses  reported  100  " 

Amount  of  cash  sales  of  cattle,  $13,680  00 
"  "  horses,  12,000  00 


Total  reported  sales  $25,680  00 

These  253  neat  animals  weighed  gross 
(inclnding  calves),  223,000  lbs.,  being  an 
average,  all  ronnd,  of  over  880  lbs. — an 
extra,  heavy,  good  lot.  Taking  ont  the 
calves,  wonld  make  the  cattle  (including 
yearlings)  average  fully  1000  lbs.  each. 


BEMABES. 

This  beginning  of  our  fourteenth  yearly  sales  was  largely  attended; 
weather  being  fine  for  the  first  of  March. 

Probably  fnlly  OTie  thousand  cattle  were  in  market,  and  most  of  them 
were  A  No.  l*s.  They  came  from  abroad  mostly — Kentucky,  Illinois, 
Missoari  and  Indiana  furnishing  the  larger  part. 

A  great  many  were  sold  at  private  sale,  on  private  terms.  It  wonld 
be  safe  to  write  that  the  transactions  on  this  day  wonld  reach  fully 
thousand  dollars^  were  they  aU  reported. 

Some  six  or  eight  horse-buyers  were  in  market,  and  obtained  some  one 
hundred  head^  mostly  for  streetcar  purposes  East,  at  fair  prices. 

Daniel  Boyd,  Esq.,  of  Pleasant  Valley,  in  our  county,  sold  a  mammoth 
steer — ^weighing  thMe  thousand  and  thirty  pounds — at  auction,  to  the 
"  Cattle  King,'*  D.  Selsor,  of  Madison,  for  $540.  A  real  cattle  price  for 
a  monster. 

This  sale  day  was  honored  by  a  visit  from  the  Legislature  of  Ohio, 
Governor  and  other  State  officers,  including  some  dozens  of  Press 
representatives,*'  who  came  on  our  invitation  to  see  how  "  cattle  sales  ** 
were  managed,  and  also  to  look  at  our  county,  as  a  competing  point,  for 
the  location  of  the  State  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College.  Beside 
this,  the  Agricultural  Convention  of  the  Scioto  and  Miami  Yalley  coun- 
ties also  met  in  annual  council,  holding  a  two  days'  meeting  on  the  same 
and  following  days.  With  both  these,  and  our  usual  crowds,  the  city 
was  pretty  well  filled. 

Some  tiiree  hundred  legislative,  agricultural  and  other  invited  guests, 
were  entertained  with  banquet  at  Toland  Hall,  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.  The 
honored  visitors  returned  to  Columbus  by  special  train  in  the  evening, 
and  those  desiring,  remained  to  enjoy  the  dance,"  M  Guilcher  Hall,  at 
night 

The  Agricultural  Convention  was  attended  by  Secretary  Klippart,  Bx- 
23B 
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President  McMillen,  and  many  other  noted  agricultural  gentlemen,  to  the 
number  of  about  one  hundred^  during  its  two  days'  session,  and  many 
questions  of  importance  and  interest  were  discussed. 

Altogether,  the  new  sale  year  opes"  encouragingly,  and  to  the  honor 
of  old  Madison— the  only  county  in  Ohio,  or  the  West,  sustaining  a  cat- 
tle sale. 


One  Hundred  and  Fijty  seventh  Sale — Tuesday,  April  6th,  1869. 


Ho. 

64. 
36. 
46. 
42. 
10. 


CATTLE. 

Three  Tears  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

 im   $74  00 

 1100   75  50 

 1000    56  75 

 1150   81  00 

  850. ...f.   .')7  00 


Oxen— Y0KB8. 


No. 

1  pair  (1  jr)  

I  (2yr8).. 
I  "  (2yr»).- 
1   "  (5Jyrb).. 


Weight.  Priee. 

.1000  t«UO 

..1500   65  05 

..1500   99  00 

..3000   25S00 


198  AveragiDg.-.lOae  $70  70 


15. 
15. 
20. 
15. 
17. 
15. 
30. 

7. 

9. 
10. 
21. 
69. 
31. 


Two  Yeabs  Old. 

 :  9-25   $59  75 

 8u0   40  12 

 6ii0   27  50 

  750   31  00 

  850    45  00 

  850    45  00 

  710   40  25 

 825    50  00 

  900    57  50 

 6  20   30  00 

  850   44  10 

  750   38  10 

  600   30  00 


4  yokes,  aver^g.-HSO  |lo7  75 

Milch  CoWs  and  Calves. 

1  with  calf            950   $5«  00 

1       "   loOO   64  21 

1        "   1000   55  00 

1  (aged)               750   32  00 

1  with  calf           850   44  00 

1                           900   47  00 

1       "                  950   5150 

l(agpd)                900   25  00 

1  with  calf  1000   64  00 

1        *'  10(10   49  50 

1  a)0    40  25 

11   Averaging....  923  $47  66 


274  Averaging...  754   $39  82 


11. 
11. 
14. 
4. 

3. 

6. 
11. 
20. 
45. 
26. 

8. 

8. 


One  Year  Old. 

  500  $20  00 

 603   27  25 

  600   31  10   11  Averaging 

  575   21  10 

  575   31  .50 

,   600    45  00 

  600    25  50 

  500   27  20 

  600   30  15 

,   650    42  25 

  550   20  25 

  750   -38  10 

  650   23  00 


Dav  and  Fat  Cowb. 

  900  

  700  

  950  

 :.  900  

 1000  

  900  


840. 


$51  00 

.  2110 
.  3750 
.  49  50 
.  54  00 
,  3800 

.$37« 


HORSES. 
iO  mares  $80  to  $125,  aver'g 


10  horses  115  to 


159  Averaging...  617  $31  50 

631  head  of  thr^,  two  and  one-year  old 
cattle,  averaging  rouud,806  lbs. — $47.54. 


Calves. 

...  400  $25  50 

...  500   32  60 

...  450   18  50 


17 
34 

6 
25 
5 
10 
17 


80  to 

  75  to 

  75  to 

(home)  50  to 

  80  to 

  85  to 

 100  to 


2110, 
225. 
200, 
100, 
100, 
175, 
225, 
200, 


$105 
150 
li5 
120 
90 
80 
100 
130 
150 


19. 
4. 
24. 


134  Averaging  about  $125 

(About  30  of  these  were  pnrchjised  last 
sale  day,  hut  were  not  reported  at  that 

time.) 


47  Averaging....  434  $^2  13 


Number  of  Cattle  reported  713 

Horses     "   134  - 

Total  of  both   847  hetd. 
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Cash  sales  of  Cattle  $33,330  amount  of  sales,  from  these  cattle,  add  up 

"       Horses                       16.H50  the  Htim  of  $33,330. 

  The  weights  are  all  fines,  and  the  dollars 

Total  of  both  $49,980  all  threes:  a  remarkable  coincidence,  and 

one  that  in  all  probability  ntij^bt  not,  or 

(These  731  head  of  cattle  above  reported,  will  not,  ever  a^ain  occnr.   Were  we  a  be- 

weigbed  in  round  numbers,  per  our  CHti-  liever  in  ''ftlf^ns,*'  should  auju^ur  that  com 

mntes,  555,500  lbs  ;  an  avHra<re  all  round,  and  wheat  would,  this  year,  show  trains  by 

SYery  age  and  kind,  of  7C0  lbs.,  and  the  fives  and  threes,  over  former  years.) 

BEMABKS. 

The  winter  weather  gave  place  to  "spring-time"  in  fact  to-day,  and 
stock  men  were  **on  the  square,"  in  more  senses  than  one. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Waddle,  Helmick,  Jas.  Smith,  Cbamberlin  (otherwise 
Walter  N.),  McArthnr,  Gathcart,  and  nnmerous  others  of  Glarke,  came 
over,  via  rail ;  while  Messrs.  Tarnbnll,  Wade,  Shinn,  Golvin,  and  dozens 
like  them  from  Greene,  put  in  an  appearance."  Hosts  of  others,  new 
and  old;  from  Franklin,  Ghampaign,  Hardin,  Logan,  Pickaway,  Fayette, 
UDion,  Hamilton,  and  elsewhere,  were  in  market  as  both  sellers  and 
bnyers. 

We  have  never  seen  a  more  lively  time.  Gattlo  by  hundreds  were 
brought  in,  many  being  unoffered,  among  them  several  large  lots;  not 
less  than  ten  to  twelve  hundred  head  were  brought  hither. 

The  first  sold  brought  best  prices ;  later,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  market  was  overstocked,  bidding  was  less  lively.  Never  before  have 
so  many  horsemen,  as  buyers  or  sellers,  been  in  market. 

Messrs.  Leonard  and  Addison  of  Gincinnati,  Shenlein  of  N.  Y.,  Ballard 
of  Warren,  O.,  Miller  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  Hanoma  of  Yellow  Springs,  and 
the  Bichmon  Bros,  of  Madison,  among  them,  got  a  hundred  head  and  over, 
nearly  all  for  Eastern  shipment. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty  eighth  Sale — Tuesday ^  May  Hh^  1869. 


Vo. 

10  

40  

«0  

9  

38  

80. 


CATTLE. 

Thrkk  Tr\R8  Old. 

Weight.  Price. 

 1100   $65  25 

 1225   81  75 

 1025   60  05 

  900    5-^  00 

 1200    93  05 

9.=>0    55  00 


15  1000   65  00 

20  KKK)   65  00 

60  1000   65  00 


Onb  Tear  Old. 

  400  $20  50 

 6*)0   liJ  00 

6oO   24  35 


296  head  of  three,  two  and  one-year  old 
cattle,  averaging,  round .  772  lbB.>-$60.e2. 
(These  296  head  of  cattle  broaght  f  18r 

000,  in  round  numbers.) 


OxKN— Yokes. 
No.  Wfight.  Price. 

Ipair  27O0  $180  00 

1    •*   2700   J76  00 


2yoke8,  averg  ..2700  |177  50 


ATeraging...l062  f70  10 

Two  Y»'AR8  Old. 
  900  »50  00 


27  

14  

SI  

8^.. ....  oiiu. 

43  Ayeraging....  535  $18  80  1. 


Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1  and  calf  1000   $43  25 

1      "   950   45  60 

3                         800   45  50 

5   Averaging        870   |45  05 


Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 
 9..0  


|56  00 
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HORSES.  Namber  of  Cattle  reported          308  head. 

3  mares  $130  00  Horses   27 

4  horses  and  mares   100  50   

2  (aged)   84  00  Total  of  both   335  head. 

13  horses   140  00 

2     •    135  00  Amount  of  cash  sales  Cattle  $18,600 

4     "    162  50        "  "       Horses   4,500 


27  head,  averagiDg  about  $135  00  Total  of  both  $23,100 

BEMABES. 

The  attendance  of  **home  men'*  was  not  large,  bnt  the  numbers  from 
abroad,  attracted  by  the  Short-horn  sale  of  Bobt.  George  Dan,  Esq^  of 
this  connty — who  held  his  second  annual  sale  also  to-day — was  large. 
These  gentlemen  were  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Illinois  Indiana,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  States. 

Some  four  to  five  hundred  head  of  cattle  were  in  regular  market,  and 
were  all  sold,  though  many  changed  hands  on  private  terms.  The  grass 
promises  abundantly,  hence  graziers  desire  stock  to  consume  it. 


One  Hundred  and  Fifty-ninih  Sale — Tuesday^  June  Ist^  1869. 


CATTLE. 

Thrre  Tbars  Old. 

No.                  Weight.  Price. 

10  1050  f61  20 

:«  1200    77  32 

26  1200   78  00 

6  1100   75  75 

14  1250   88  00 

84  AversKing....l205  $77  45 

Two  Teabs  Old. 

20  1050  $64  70 

3                         825    42  75 

3                       800   41  66 

28                         800    40  50 

6                        800    44  00 

7                         700    35  00 

14   875   45  55 

14    700   37  70 

15   900    40  10 

9    700   31  00 

2   700   35  00 

12   850    48  45 

31   850   41  35 

7   650   27  65 

23   675    28  00 

12   950   48  45 

10   600   30  30 

37    675   42  25 

253  Averagiog...  800  $41  34 

One  Tear  Old. 

17   350  $16  11 

9   500   22  00 

6   450   21  05 


No.  Weight.  Price. 

2   450  $18  00 

2    500    27  50 

24    550    27  30 

7    675    27  66 

60  AyeraglDg....  444  $23  05 

397  head  of  three,  two  and  one-year  old  cat- 
tle, ayeraging,  ronnd,  837  lbs. — $46^21. 


Milch  Cows  and  Calves. 

1                         850   $32  35 

1  with  calf           950   39  25 

1       "                  800    37  00 

8                        750    45  00 

6                         750   46  00 

1  with  calf  1400    64  50 

1       "                 950   52  50 

1       "                 900   45  00 

20  Averaging....  818  $45  33 

Dry  and  Fat  Cows. 

2   900  $49  50 

1   800   32  00 

1  1150   50  00 

3   800   40  00 

1  1100   50  00 

8  Averaging        906  $43  75 

Heifers— Two  Tears  Old. 

2   600  $29  00 

^   700   WOO 

4  Averaging        650  $30  50 
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HORSES. 

18  at  from  |75  to  $160,  averg  |120  each. 

8                                "  ...  80 

8                                "  ...  115 

12  at  from  $100  to  $175,  ...  150 

6                                 "  ...  104 

14                                 "  ...  107 

65  Averaginf^  $1 15  each. 


Number  of  Cattle  reported   434  head. 

Horses     "    65  " 

Total  of  both   499  head. 

Amount  of  cash  sales  Cattle  $19,725 

"  7,540 


Horses. 


Total  of  both  $27,265 

(These  434  head  of  cattle  weighed  (per 
estimates)  354,600  lbs.,  or  820  lbs.  each,  in- 
cluding all  kinds  and  ages.) 


BEIIABKS. 

This  Jane  sale  closes  the  first  six  months  of  18G9,  and  all  in  all,  the 
past  half  year  has  been  one — ^if  not  the  very  largest — of  the  best. 

For  some  days  past,  unasaal  wet  weather  has  retarded  and  prevented 
com  planting  and  working,  hence  many  came  who  would  not  have  so 
done  had  weather  been  good.  The  Clarke,  Franklin  and  Fayette  men 
were  out  in  usual  force. 

Champaign — ^usually  sending  us  quite  a  number  of  cattle — having  re- 
solved to  inaugurate  a  similar  enterprise,  has  withheld  her  usual  supplies. 

Of  home  men,  D.  Selsor,  the/(mr  Dun  brothers,  the /owr  oifive  Wilson 
brothers,  and  others  of  our  graziers,  and  to  whose  efforts  our  county  has 
for  so  long  maintained  her  proud  position  as  The  Queen  of  Cattledom," 
were  out  as  usual.  ^ 

The  horse  purchasers  were  here  in  force,  and  got  over  half  a  hundred 
— all  street-car  stock  for  Eastern  markets.  Messrs.  Stockton,  Briggs, 
Landis,  Shenlein,  and  Hi  and  Will "  Bichmon,  were  the  principal  buy- 
ers. The  prices  paid  were  fnlly  as  high  as  heretofore. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  fact  that  this  is  now  by  far  the  largest  and 
hest  Horse  market  (as  well  as  cattle)  in  Ohio ;  and  this  branch  is  increas- 
ing in  a  ratio,  to  our  mind,  beyond  the  neat  stock,  though  a  glance  at 
this  year*s  report  compared  with  former  showing,  will  convince  any  one 
that "  we  are  progressing"  lively  in  our  regular  sales'  work. 

Three-year  old  cattle,  to-day,  brought  about  6J  cents,  two  years  old  a 
fraction  above  5  cents,  while  milch,  and  dry  and  fat  cows  vary  but  little 
irom  the  latter  price. 

The  grass  was  never  finer  nor  better  than  present  spring,  and  should 
the  weather  continue  favorable,  large  numbers  of  good  grazing  cattle  will 
be  wanted  by  our  stock  men  during  the  next  sixty  days ;  hence  future 
sales  will  probably  be  large. 
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Beoapitulaiion,  first      moniht  of  1869,  showing  the  numbers  sold  (as  per  report)  of  each  mgt 
and  kind,  and  the  total  number  of  cattle,  all  ages,  toith  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all  kinde. 


First  six  months  of  1869. 


January .. 
Febrnary . 
March .... 

April  

May  

Jane  


Total   737  8C7  465  ^009  99 


CATTLE. 


2 
141 

86 
198 

84 


75 
107 

71 
274 

27 
253 


a 
o 


105 
26 
72 

159 
43 
60 


182 
274 
229 
631 
296 
397 


2 
48 

2 
47 


7 
9 
7 

11 
5 

20 


59  21 


2 

<o  CO 


222 
360 
253 
713 
308 
434 


12     32290  421  ^711 


OTHSR 
STOCK. 


50 
45 
100 
134 
27 
60 


272 
405 
353 
847 
335 
499 
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Ikible  showing  the  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle  (with  average  weighte,)  and  the 
average  price  per  head,  of  all  ages,  eeparalelg;  aleoj  average  of  three,  two,  and  one  year  old 
cattle,  together,  for  each  month  of  the  first  ha^f  year  of  lUt$9.  and  total  average  for  the  time 
of  all  kinds;  with  the  addition  of  the  averages  of  all  other  stock  reported  monthly,  and  total 
for  the  first  six  months  of  18G9;  also,  amount  of  cash  sales  monthly,  and  total. 


First  six  months 
of  ld69. 


Jannary  

Febroary  

Har«h  

April  

May  

Jane  

Arer.  of  six  months. 


1600 
113-2 
107-2 
1030 
1063 
1305 


1183 


CATTLE. 


75.00 

74.88 
71.77 
70.70 
70.10 
77.45 


73.33 


860 
834 
904 
754 
900 
800 


843 


I 

s 

o 


41.35 
45.6.> 
50  39 
39.83 
5U0O 
41.34 


44.74 


673 
615 
667 
617 

535 


593 


9 

a 
O 


a 
o 

a 
& 

o 


39.36 
3013 
37.00 
31.50 
18.80 
33.05 


28.30 


700 
969 
893 
806 
973 
837 


863 


6  9« 


34.75 
58.48 
54.30 
47  43 
60  82 
46.31 


50  31 


s 


350 
393 
500 
434 


394 


11.003517 
23.63 
36.87 
23.13 


30.90 


3538 
3700 
1750 
3700 


3441 


t 


174.00 
153  22 
197.75 
107.75 
177.50 


16-2.05 


First  six  months 
of  1869. 

CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

Milch  cows  and 
calves—lbs. 

'd  . 

0  O 

•  5 
s  > 

Si 

Dry  and  fat  cows- 
lbs. 

Dry  and  fat  cows- 
price. 

1 

e 

o 

1 

Heifers,  two  yrs- 
price. 

I 

Oft 

§ 

if 

ll 

Heifera,  one  yr— 
price. 

Horses— average 
price. 

Amount  of  sales. 

850 
867 
971 

9:»3 

870 

tilH 

46.00 
4680 
60.56 
47.66 
45.05 
45  33 

1100 

46.00 

450 

15.65 

130.00 
135.00 
1-20  00 
135  00 

ir^.oo 

115  00 

$14,835  00 

25,300  00 
25,680  00 
49,980  00 
23.100  00 
27,365  00 

740 

36.35 

March  

840 
950 
906 

37.83 
56  00 
43.75 

May  

6.50 

30  50 

Arerage  of  six  months. 
Total  am't  sales  six  mos 

888 

48.57 

974 

45.89 

69f. 

33.38 

450 

15.t)5 

136.67 

37,693  00 
166,150  00 
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General  Rbcapitulation.— One  year  from  July,  1868,  to  July,  1869,  akwoing  the  total 
number  sold  (as  per  half  yearly  reports  above),  of  each  age  and  kind;  and  the  total  number 
of  cattle,  all  ages,  with  the  total  number  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  for  whole  time 


CATTLE. 

two 

to 

If 

Years. 

u 

es 

c 

2S 

okes. 

a 

% 

fat  CO 

S 

eo 

a> 
>* 

« 

1 

S2 

k» 

a 

s 

i 

o 

a 

|| 

'3 

o 

la's 

b 

O 

H 

n 

1868— Last  6  mouths  

284 

1195 

392 

J827 

7 

30 

19 

26 

]869--Fir8t  6  months  

737 

807 

465 

2009 

99 

30 

59 

21 

Total  of  both,  from  July  to 
July  

1021 

2002 

857 

3836 

106 

60 

79 

47 

CATTLE. 

OTHER  STOCK. 

TOTAI. 
ALL. 

=3 

E 

C 

ttle 

•iS 

Years. 

>* 

§ 

s 

£ 

OB 

Heifei 

Hoife] 

Balls. 

Total 

Horse 

Males 

s 

QQ 

Hogs. 

1868— Last  6  months  

16 

2 

j> 

2015 

11 

2 

830 

15 

8873 

1869— First  6  months  

12 

3 

2290 

431 

... 

2711 

Total  of  both,  from  Jnly  to 
Jnly  

28 

5 

5 

4305 

442 

830 

15 

5584 
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Total  TABJJE.^Showing  ike  average  prices  of  the  different  ages  of  cattle  (with  average  weights) 
and  the  average  price  per  head,  of  ail  ages,  separately;  also,  avtrage  of  3,  2  and  1-year  old 
eatOe  together,  for  the  whole  time  of  one  year,  from  July,  1868,  to  July,  1869,  and  the  total 
average  for  the  whole  time,  of  all  kinds ;  with  the  addition  of  the  averages  of  all  other  stock 
reported  for  each  six  months,  and  total  for  the  year.  Also,  amount  of  cash  sales,  for  each  six 
numths,  and  total  for  year* 


CATTLE. 


Two  yrs. — Price. 

1 

o 
a 

a 

Years. 

Three  yrs  —lbs. 

Three  yrs.— Pri< 

Two  yrs.— lbs. 

One  yr.— lbs. 

One  yr.— Price. 

Three,  two  and  < 
yr.— lbs. 

Three,  two  and  < 
yr.— Price. 

Calves.— lbs. 

Calves.— Price. 

Lasthalf  of  1868.... 

1141 

67.61 

870 

40.31 

597 

24.36 

855 

41.80 

450 

16.00 

Fiist  half  of  1869... 

1182 

73.32 

812 

44.74 

592 

28.30 

863 

50.30 

394 

20.90 

Total  for  year,  from 
Jnly  to  July— av'gs 

1162 

70.47 

856 

42.53 

595 

26.33 

859 

46.05 

422 

18.45 

CATTLB. 

Years. 

Yokes  of  oxen.— lbs. 

Yokes  of  oxen.— 
Price. 

Milch  cows  and 
calves.— lbs. 

Milch  cows  and 
calves.— Price. 

iff 

s 

Q  • 

Dry  and  fat  cows. 
—Price. 

Heifers,  3  yrs.— lbs. 

8 

e 
>* 

eo 

1 
n 

i 
T 
e 

1 

i 
i 

n 

Last  half  of  1868.... 

2376 

160.30 

885 

41.28 

969 

32.37 

472 

18.67 

First  half  of  1869  ... 

2441 

162.05 

ooo 

48.57 

974 

45.89 

695 

33.38 

Total  for  year,  from 
Jaly  to  Jnly — av'f?8 

2409 

161.08 

887 

44.93 

972 

39.03 

6«4 

26.03 

CATTLB. 


Years. 


>» 
I 

•s 
n 


Last  half  of  1868.... 

FInt  half  of  1869  ... 

Total  for  year,  from 
July  to  July — av'gs 


650 
450 


550 


I 


20.00 
1565 


17.83 


a 


950 


950 


I 


48.75 


48.75 


OTHER  STOCK. 


1 
w 


150.00 
126.67 


13H.34 


112.00 


112.00 


02 


3.01 


3.01 


o 


12.50 


-3 


0  OD 
O  ^ 

a? 


185,200  for  5  moe. 

17,040  aver.  mo. 
166,l50for  6moB. 

27,692  aver.  mo. 


12.50  t251,350,  11  mos. 


Average  per  mo.  for  11  mos. 


122,366 
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M 

Not  all  reported. 
Not  all  reported. 

[eluded — were  not  reported. 
November  and  Deceml>er  not  in< 
No  sales- July  or  October— fall  of 

VickHburf;  and  State  election. 
No  sale  in  July— ^'Glorious  Fourth." 

No  sale  in  Sept.—"  Cattle  Plague." 

18 
1^ 

■SI 

IS 

s 

a! 
•  §> 

i 

n«  JO  3[00!>B  tB^^OX 

0 

IS 

the»t 

•880H 

.QO«>i    .OOOiO    .    .    -CO    'lii  . 

1  Si 

M 

H 

'dooqs 

Q      CO  • 
CP      ^  1 

II 

•floXnH 

So  Si  : 

1- 
l| 

'S3BI0H 

jgSSfi  :  :  :  -SS  :SS 

1  S  : 

00  J 

•9xnwn«jomox 

0 

^       •  • 

as. 
511 

'jveX  eao  *si8ji8h 

I  :  :  :  I  :  :  :  ^SSS"' 

S    :  : 

*8X«e£  OA%  '8J9J(9H 

0  .  .  .  •  .  •  .  .  •r«>-«0)'3« 

CO  OC40<tH 

•91991  09Jq^  '8J9JI9H 

kA    .    •    •                                    .CO  . 

»      .  . 

total  mui 
It, /or  the 

*8ii09  %VJ  pu«  ^J(X 

1  Si 

I 

'B9A11I0 

pnv  SMCO  qoiij^ 

^  : 

*B91[0X— nOTQ 

1-4  ^ 

S  8  : 

'B9Al«0 

I"*  :S2S52£S82S8 

CO  . 

Pi 
1"- 

*jii9iC  ono  pan 
oiA-i  'oojq^jo  iB^ox 

0  X 

i« 

'J1I9X  900 

i 

•5  w 

'BJ«9£  OMX 

•BIB9iL  9»jqX 

$ 

ill 

i  • 

s 

« 

4,  0 

tt 

c  c 

9  0 
« 
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Qramd  Total  Tahlsfor  whole  time  of  thirteen  years  and  four  mcnthStfi'om  the  inauguration  of 
theee  Cattle  and  Horee  Sales,"  March  8,  1856,  to  July  U  1869,  showing  the  average  prioes  of 
the  different  ages  of  cattle  (so  far  as  recorded),  with  average  weight,  and  the  average  price  per 
heady  of  all  ages,  separately;  also,  average  of  three,  two  and  one^year  old  cattle,  together,  for 
each  year  of  whole  time  of  thirteen  years  and  four  monihSf  and  total  average  for  the  time,  of 
aU  kinds:  with  the  addit'on  of  the  averages  of  all  other  stock  reported  yearly,  and  total  for 
whole  Hme  of  160  sales;  also,  amount  of*  cash  sales  "  yearly,  and  for  total  time  0/I6O  sales. 


Tear»— 160  Sales. 


CATTLE. 


J3 


a* 


2 


o 


I 

§ 

o 


9 

8 


r 


a 
O 


9 
a 
o 

r-i 


9 
a 

o. 


1866—  10  months. 

1857—  12 

1858—  12 
1850—12 

1860—  12 

1861—  12 

1862—  10*  " 
186a— 10*  " 
1861— !!• 
1865— 11*  " 

ie6ft-i2  " 

1867—  12 

1868—  11*  " 

1869—  l8i  6  " 


1100 
1137 
1016 
1037 
1031 
1021 
997 
942 
1175 
1129 
1095 
1182 


$37  75 

31  80 
33  63 
35  02 
29  65 
25  62 
25  60 
38  06 
41  23 
45  86 

72  91 
71  40 
68  01 

73  32 


913 
913 
870 
872 
772 
808 
788 
817 
927 
902 
840 
842 


119  00 
24  04 
23  15 

23  19 

24  86 
20  06 
16  33 
19  52 
27  50 
36  77 
51  84 
48  54 

43  14 

44  74 


620 
640 
654 
601 
586 
609 
611 
639 
665 
594 
585 
592 


$16  40 

14  41 

15  84 
17  46 
13  90 

12  06 

13  17 

16  75 
24  44 
34  36 
29  50 

27  15 

28  30 


940 
900 
847 
840 
809 
843 
783 
785 
952 
887 
852 
863 


Areraf^e  for  whole  time. . . 
Vo.  fur  1864,  whea  priceB 
began  to  advance  .... 


1105 


145  24 

66  30 


855 

000 


$30  19 
45  01 


616 
607 


$  20  31 

28  75 


850 


$25  75 

25  08 
23  75 

21  82 

23  99 

24  43 
18  04 

22  03 
27  48 
35  03 
55  50 

49  05 
45  83 

50  31 


$31  72 
47  14 
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MADISON  COUNTY  CATTLE  SALES. 
Grand  Total  Ta&Ze— Continued. 


Years— 160  Sales. 


CATTLE. 


7^ 


a  ® 


IP 
o 
c 

Q 


S 


1856—  10  months. 

1857—  12 

1858—  12 

1859—  12 

1860—  12 
1361—12 

1862—  10* 

1863—  10* 

1864—  11* 

1865—  11 

1866—  12 

1867—  12 

1868—  ir 

1869—  Ist  6 


350 
350 
267 
350 
392 
370 
400 
500 
450 
475 
412 
394 


•27 

8 
8 
9 
5 
6 
6 
10 
15 
27 
28 
15 
20 


00 

852488 
2488 
052584 
182610 
2445 
2350 
092911 
162475 
2720 
75  2704 
802432 
902441 


85 


54 


1107 
105 
85 
90 
84 
72 
66 
78 
133 
162 
175 
186 
175 


950 
1400 
1093 
1016 
1025 
975 
1000 
1000 
1000 
950 
901 
888 


$40  00 
26  56 

25  65 

26  77 
24  28 
21  62 
19  81 
18  17 
33  50 

45  00 
53  17 
52  26 

46  58 
48  57 


tl7  50 


1150124  00 
24  00 


1150 
1052 
1214 
1021 
826 

im 

1017 
1015 
972 
930 
974 


26  09 
24  8b 
19  55 

27  00 
^9  89 
53  75 
39  74 
38  84 
45  89 


766 


32  92 


850 
732 
584 
696 


Average  for  whole  time 
Do.  for  1864,  when  prices 
began  to  advance .... 


2554 


393  $13  57 
446  21  432554 


$120  42 

172  36 


1017 
948 


$34  40 
49  11 


1035$32  50 
981  43  62 


766  $25  21 

766  32  921 


715 
715 
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Years— 160  Sales. 


CATTLE. 


•S 

9< 


& 
I 


s 

•a 


s 

•c 


OTHER  STOCK. 


% 


P4 

to 
V 


-a 


•a 
5 


Yearly 
averaffe 

and  total  of 

cash  sales, 
and  total 

amonnt  of 
same  for 

whole  time. 


1856—  10  months. 

1857—  12  "     ....]|20  60 

1858—  12  "  22  03 
1869—12  "     ....  22  03 

1860—  12  " 

1861—  12 

1862—  10* 

1863—  10*  " 

1864—  11*  " 

1865—  11*  " 

1866—  12*  *• 

1867—  12  " 
186&-11*  " 
1869— Ist  6 


|16  00 
15  00 
15  00 


1300 
1112 


175  00 
58 
47  00 
47  00 
41  83 
33  90 


90 
83  19 
91  88 
72  10 


1120  00 
99  57 
74  75 


64  00 


40  40650 
32  71 
22  96575 


33  38450 


33  00 
5281  17  60 
18  87 
15  ^ 


Av'g  for  whole  time.  $27  73|551 
Do.  1864,  when  prices 
began  to  advance.  32  361551 


1300 
1150 

850 
950 
1200 
950 


29  50 
27  25 
31  00 
39  32 
49  25 
36  50 


80  00 
63  33 


141  67 

126  67 


78  90 
94  63 
65  00 
96  00 


09|6  G9 
06  5  48 
81 
76 
96 


5  19 
4  30 
2  15 


10  55 


3  46 


12  50 


$18  59 
21  03 


1101  $43  00|94  89 
99o|  39  02102  92 


|86  61 

83  63 


$2  70 16  70 
3  22I1I  52 


11,550,000  00 


Arerage  per  year  

"  month  

Amount  of  sales  for  past  four  and  a  half  years. 
ATerage  per  year  for  same  time  

"  month  "  "   


$60,000  00 

6,000  00 
172.000  00 
14,333  00 
77,250  00 

6,450  00 
125,500  00 
]0,.500  00 
96.000  00 

8,000  00 
48,000  00 

4,000  00 
60,000  00 

6,000  00 
50,000  00 

5,000  00 
50,000  00 

4,500  00 
82,000  00 

7,500  00 
156,000  00 
13,000  00 
180,000  00 
15,000  00 
227,000  00 
20.600  00 
166,000  00 

27,500  00 


$122,550  00 
10,200  00 
811,000  00 
180,000  00 
15,000  00 
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CONCLUSION. 


The  reports  of  these  monthly  stock  sales  have  been  recorded  in  past 
Ohio  agricultural  volumes,  *tistrue,  but  so  far  apart,  and  at  such  irregular 
intervals,  that  many  now  noting  them  and  their  importance,  not  being  in 
possession  of  former  issues,  would  have  but  a  partial  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  this  enterprise ;  and  as  we  have  the  honor  of  having  both  inau- 
gurated and  sustained  these  sales,  I  have  thought  it  desirable,  -and,  per- 
haps, interesting  and  valuable,  to  many  stock-men,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  to  collect  these  general  and  grand  total  recapitulation  tables," 
showing  at  a  glance  (so  far  as  our  records  show,  which  for  several  years 
were  not  nearly  so  complete  and  satisfactory  as  now)  the  number  sold,  of 
the  different  ages  and  kinds,  and  also  the  average  weights  and  prices 
paid  during  the  past  thirteen  years,  in  this  stock  centre  of  Ohio — this 
heart  of  **the  blue  grass'' — this  first  cattle  county  in  the  State;  and 
from  whose  pastures  have  annually  been  sent  eastward,  to  Gotham,  her 
choicest  Christmas  and  other  beef. 

These  tables  have  been  as  carefully  collated  as  'twas  possible  to  make 
them ;  and  in  order  to  make  it  more  marked,  and  to  better  indicate  the 
very  large  advances  in  prices,  brought  about  sine>e  the  war  began,  and 
yet  continued,  I  have  not  only  shown  the  averages  for  the  whole  time, 
but  also  those  of  the  past — nearly  — years.  At  the  close  of  1864  and 
beginning  of  1865,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  the  prices  then  and 
since  ruling,  were  very  largely  above  those  of  former  years.  Beside  this, 
the  averages  of  weights  will  show  that  not  without  good  reasons  were 
prices  advanced,  and  that  (almost  without  exception)  the  weights  of  atl 
ages  and  kinds  of  neat  stock  are  larger  than  in  former  years,  which  con- 
clusively proves  that  the  quality  is  advancing  in  a  ratio  proportionate  (in 
part  at  least)  to  the  price.  However,  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  intelligent  cattle-men,  feeders  and  graziers  of  the  Central  Ohio  val- 
leys, but  that  our  prices  for  cattle,  both  fat  and  stock,  are  now  beyond 
what  can  or  should  be  maintained,  ^?ith  other  articles  of  consumption 
largely  declined  from  the  prices  of  the  past  few  years,  and  that  the  rul- 
ing rates  for  this  stock  must  decline  to  a  level  with  other  meats  (and 
bread  stufifs  as  well),  both  east  and  west,  ere  many  months,  but  few  are 
found  to  doubt.  The  feeders  and  graziers  have  the  fat  cattle  yet  un- 
sold ;  if  sold,  a  loss  must  result,  as  the  stock  were  bought  at  prices  of 
last  fall.  Still  we  think  it  better  to  sell,  and  repurchase,  to  fill  up  the 
over  abundant  pastures,  at  lower  rates,  and  let  all,  both  buyers  and 
sellers,  resolve  to  put  down,  aud  keep  down  prices  in  the  future,  so  that 
the  animals  will  pay  a  fair  profit,  for  the  grass  and  corn  consumed,  in 
fitting  them  for  the  butcher,  the  Edstetn  consumer. 

That  this  is  an  extensive  horse  as  well  as  cattle  mart,  and  that  prioea 
paid  during  the  past  year  pay  well  to  raise,  and  that  our  horse-men  are 
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Stimulated  to  improve  thin  stock,  and  are  so  doing  largely*,  the  nnmeroas 
importations  of  breeding  horses — both  dralt,  roadster  and  racer — into 
oar  county,  by  horse  fanciers  and  enthusiasts,  the  records  numerously 
attest  All  in  all,  we  are  progressing  in  stock  improvement,  and  have 
no  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  future  records  will  show  such  to  be  the  fact 

Madison  occupies  a  proud  position — the  first  in  quality,  and  but  few 
ahead  of  her  in  numbers. 

We  note  the  fact  with  pleasure,  that  other  stock  sections  are  following 
in  oar  footsteps,  and  inaugurating  sales'  enterprises,  which  we  hope  and 
irast  will  redound  to  the  honor  of  their  stock  men  as  has  this  to  ours. 


Truly, 


IRVING  F.  WILLIS, 


London,  O.,  June  16th,  1869. 
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The  ]  1  oowB  and  heifers  of  Robert  George  Dun,  brought  a  total  of  $2,056 

Being  an  average  all  round  of   166  71» 

Tke  5  cows  and  heifers  of  Jno.  6  Don,  brought  a  total  of   869 

Being  an  average  all  round  of  •  178 


The  16  cows  and  heifers  of  both  herds  brought  a  total  of  $2,91S  69 

And  averaged  all  round   182  19 


The  32  animals  sold  of  both  herds  brought  a  total  of  $5,710 

Being  an  average  all  round  of   178  44 


The  20  animals  of  Robert  George  Dun  brought  a  total  of  $3,875 

Being  an  average  all  round  of   19S  7S 


lh%  12  animals  of  Jno.  G.  Dun  brought  a  total  of    $  1 ,835 

Being  an  average  all  round  of   I5S  9i 


REMARKS. 

The  thiriy-Jtwo  sbort-horDs  above  recorded  were  nearly  all  one^  and  tm0 
.  year  oldd,  and  were  sold  without  reservation  to  the  highest  bidder.  Tfae^ 
were  sold  as  catalogued,  begiuniug  with  the  bulls  of  Bobert  George  Daa*9 
herd.  The  day  of  sale  opened  most  iuauspiciously,  copious  rains  falluii^ 
soon  after  opening  of  the  sale. 

That  the  demand  for  this  stock  was  unsupplied,  is  instanced  by  tke  faet 
that  towards  the  close  the  bidding  was  most  spirited  and  advanced  OT«r 
opening  prices. 

Beside  a  large  attendance  of  our  home  farmers,  graziers,  breeders  smA 
feeders,  quite  a  number  were  present  from  adjoiniog  counties,  and  aoai^ 
from  other  States. 

The  Wardsworth  brothers,  sons  of  the  late  General  Wardswortk^  «f 
Qenesee,  Kew  York,  secured  a  prize  in  the  purchase  of  the  Duchess  bmU« 
Duke  Imperial,  bred  by  Sheldon,  of  Kew  York,  but  for  three  years  part 
the  property  of  Messrs.  Hills  and  Joues,  of  Delaware  county,  Ohio,  w]i# 
disposed  of  him  for  no  fault ;  but  having  used  him  as  long  as  adviubtet 
he  now  is  returned  to  his  native  State. 

The  Messrs.  Dun  bid  quite  spiritedly,  having  ideas  of  purchase  for 
crossing  on  their  herds,  but  the  Wardsworth  brothers  were  determiDed. 
bidding  $100  each  advance,  and  Anally  the  hammer  fell  at  $745,  their  lart 
bid. 

This  was  the  first  sale  venture  of  our  breeders,  the  Messrs.  Dud,  bmt 
they  hope  to  continue  thus  annually  to  dispose  of  and  distribute  thm 
ehoice  young  stock  of  their  large  herds. 

The  averages,  as  shown  above,  are,  to  our  mind,  fair  prices,  all  tbings 
considered,  and,  if  our  memory^  be  not  at  fault,  are  considerably  better 
than  those  obtained  by  the  late  B.  A.  Alexander,  of  Kentucky,  at  any  ef 
his  annual  sales. 

Among  the  stock  going  abroad,  was  one  purchased  by  our  enthuaiaatie 
friends  in  Franklin  and  Delaware  counties,  Messrs.  Cook,  Landon  aa4 
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Bagg,  who  were  most  fortanate  in  secaring  bo  fine  a  bull  as  Alhambra. 
lir.  Dan  valued  him  at  a  much  higher  figure  than  was  paid  by  the  pur- 
chasers, and  we  doubt  not  but  that  his  get  will  show  the  many  good  qual- 
ities of  his  sire.  « 

We  give  the  opening^  as  well  as  dosing  bids,  showing  lively  competition. 

We  find  that  out  of  the  thirty-two  animals  sold^  fourteen  head  of  these 
{nine  bulls  and  four  heifers)  were  retained  in  Madison  county ;  of  the  re- 
maining eighteen^  one  went  to  Fairfield,  seven  to  Clarke,  one  to  Delaware, 
one  to  Miami, /<mr  to  Union,  two  to  Champaign,  and  two  to  Pickaway 
county ;  a  general  and  quite  extensive  distribution  of  the  animals  of  these 
well  known  Madison  county  herds. 

The  terms  of  payment  were  most  liberal,  being  nine  months,  without 
interest. 
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The  10  yearling  bulls  of  this  herd  brought  a  total  of  $2,495  00 

Being  an  average  all  round  of   249  50 

The  8  yearling  heifers  of  this  herd  broaght  a  total  of  $1,675  00 

Being  an  average  all  round  of   209  38 

The  5  aged  cows  of  this  herd  brought  a  total  of.   $910  00 

Being  an  average  all  round  of   182  00 

The  13  cows  and  heifers  brought  a  total  of  $2,585  00 

Being  an  average  all  round  of  about   200  00 

The  23  bulls,  cows  and  heifers  brought  a  total  of  $5,080  00 

Being  an  average  all  round  of  nearly   221  00 

The  20  animals  (bulls,  cows  and  heifers)  of  this  herd  sold  at  the  first  annual 
sale,  last  year,  averaged  all  round   $193  75 

Being  an  advance  in  average  prices  this  year  over  last  of   $27  25 

REMARKS. 


The  twenty-three  head  of  short-horns  sold  by  Kobert  Oeorge  Dun,  from 
his  "Plumwood  Farm"  herd,  this  year,  were  mostly  of  cneyear  olds. 
His  brother,  John  O.,  having  disposed  of  his  surplus  at  private  sale,  pre- 
Tious  to  this  time,  had  none  to  offer  this  year. 

The  numbers  sold  this  year  and  last  by  Bobert  Oeorge  are  nearly  equal, 
but  the  offerings  at  the  present  sale  brought  a  larger  average  price  than 
at  the  1868  sale. 

A  larger  proportion  of  the  animals  went  out  of  our  county  than  before, 
and  quite  a  number  to  other  States. 

Of  the  twenty-three  head,  three  bulls,  two  heifers  and  four  cows  were  pur- 
chased by  Madison  stock  men. 

The  remaining  fourteen  head  were  distributed  as  follows: — Four  to 
Greene,  one  to  Licking,  one  to  Hardin,  one  to  Columbiana,  and  one  to 
Franklin  county,  in  this  State.  The  other  ^t^a  went — three  to  Parke  coun- 
ty, Indiana,  and  two  to  Syracuse,  New  York. 

This  second  sale  attracted  a  large  number  of  stock  men  from  counties 
contiguous  and  remote  in  Ohio,  and  quite  a  respectable  number  from 
other  States,  desiring  to  obtain  animals  from  this  large  and  well  known 
Madison  county  herd,  with  which  to  improve  and  cross  upon  other  herds, 
and  as  nucleus  of  future  herds,  in  other  sections. 

This  "Plumwood  Farm,"  estate  comprises  nearly  three  thousand  acres^ 
and  is  one  of  five  similar  ones  in  that  Darby  Plains  section  of  our  county, 
owned  by  the  brothers  Dun— John  G.,  Bobert  George,  Walter  A,,  and 
James — ^the  three  first  owning  large  sbort-hom  herds,  and  Walter  A., 
beside  being  extensively  engaged  in  thorough-bred  horse  breeding,  being 
the  owner  of  the  noted  Breckenridge,"  and  other  animals— mares  and 
Alleys— of  note  and  character. 
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The  fipk  estate  is  owned  by  Judge  Thmrman,  brother-in-law  of  the 
Messrs.  Dan,  and  on  which  his  eldest  son  has  bat  lately  removed  from 
Oolambas,  and  become  in  fact  a  Madison  agricoltarist  and  stock  breeder* 

These  brothers,  we  understand,  are  fully  determined  to  maintain  this 
annual  sale  system,  so  auspiciously  begun,  of  each  year,  offering  their 
choice  young  animals  to  purchasers,  that  all  desiring  may  thus  have  op- 
portunity to  obtain  superior  stock,  at  popular  prices,  and  on  most  favor- 
able terms  of  payment. 


REPORT  ON  COMMERCIAL  FERTILIZERS. 


BY  PROF.  S.  W.  JOHNSON, 

OF  THB  SHEFFIELD  BCISNTIF1C  SCHOOL. 


Sheffield  Labobatoby,  Yale  GoLLEaB«  \ 
New  Eaven,  Oann.,  April  10th,  1869.  ) 

%     QOLD,  SeoreUtry  Conneotumt  Board  of  AgrUmlture  : 

DsAB  Sm: — In  accordance  with  the  arraDgement  made  with  yon  In 
October  last,  I  have  had  analyses  of  sixteen  samples  of  commercial  fer- 
tilisers, executed  in  my  Laboratory  under  my  immediate  supervision,  by 
Hy  assistant,  Mr.  W.  O.  Atwater,  A.  M.  The  analyses  have  not  extended 
!•  the  estimation  of  all  the  ingredients  of  the  samples  examined,  but  have 
included  those  substances  most  important  for  judging  of  their  commer- 
tial  value.  In  every  instance,  the  determinations  have  been  duplicated 
and  the  figures  given  are  the  average  of  the  closely  according  results. 

The  item  moisture**  represents  water  expelled  by  exposure  to  the  heat 
•f  212^  Farenheit,  as  long  as  loss  of  weight  occurred. 

'  'Organic  and  Yolatile  Matters  **  include,  either  water  in  chemical  com- 
bihation  not  expelled  by  a  boiling  heat,  or  organic  (animal  and  vegetable) 
smbstances  destructible  by  high  temperatures,  or  ammonia  salts,  or  lastly 
free  sulphuric  acid,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  being  necessary  to  ignite  ev- 
ery sample  in  order  to  remove  organic  matters  which  would  interfere  with 
sabsequent  operations,  the  amount  of  loss  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat  is 
ascertained,  and  the  figures  here  are  reproduced,  since  they  often  give 
useful  indications  of  the  genuineness  of  a  fertilizer  or  the  mode  of  its 
preparation. 

Band  and  Insoluble  Matters,^*  i.  e.  matters  insoluble  in  acids,  can 
aearcely  be  excluded  altogether  from  any  fertilizer  which  is  manufactured 
•n  a  large  scale.  When  their  quantity  exceeds  a  few  per  cent,  the  fact 
indicates  ihat  coarse  and  cheap  materials  are  used,  or  that  carelessness 
is  allowed  in  the  preparation.  When  a  large  amount  of  sand  and  insolu- 
ble matter  exists  in  a  substance  sold  as  a  fertilizer,  it  points  usually  to 
fraad,  unless  the  material  is  furnished  at  a  quite  low  price. 

Soluble  Phosphoric  acid  *'  is  the  phosphoric  acid  which  is  taken  up  by 
•old  water. 

"  Bone  phosphate  of  lime  "  is  calculated  by  multiplying  total  phospho- 
ric acid  by  13  and  dividing  the  product  by  6.   The  statement  of  its  quan- 
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tity  is  nsefal  for  comparing  with  other  analyses,  as  of  bone-dast  for  ex- 
ample, whose  percentage  of  phosphoric  ^id  is  not  given  directly. 

Phosphate  of  Iron  and  Alumina"  are  commonly  thought  to  be  much 
less  soluble  or  active  than  phosphate  of  lime.  When  a  fertilizer  contains 
iron  and  alumina  its  phosphoric  acid  may  exist  partially  or  entirely  in 
combination  with  these  bases,  and  hence  the  fact  should  appear  in  the 
statement  of  its  composition.  In  the  process  of  analysis,  when  the  sam- 
ple contains  little  iron  and  alumina  and  much  phosphoric  acid,  the  whole 
^'Of  the  former,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  latter,  are  separated  in  the  form 
^of  phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina.  The  quantities  of  these  phosphates, 
^hns  obtained,  are  given.  About  one-half  of  these  phosphates  is  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  one-half  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina.  A  small  quantity 
of  these  phosphates  thus  appearing  as  a  result  of  the  analytical  process 
is  a  guarantee  that  the  sample  contaius  but  a  little  iron  and  alumina,  and 
that,  in  general,  its  phosphates  are  those  of  lime. 

"Nitrogen"  is  the  element  which  gives  value  to  the  animal  matter  of 
bones,  flesh,  guano,  &c.  It  is  the  active  ingredient  of  ammonia  and  of 
nitrates.  Its  significance  is  essentially  the  same  as  that  of  the  term 
potential  ammonia  "  formerly  employed.  In  fact,  that  part  of  the  nitro- 
gen of  a  fertilizer  which  does  not  already  exist  in  the  form  of  ammonia 
may  pass  partially  or  entirely  into  ammonia  by  decay,  or  alteration  in  the 
soil. 

"Ammonia  equivalent  to  Nitrogen." — Fourteen  parts  of  nitrogen  are 
contained  in  and  are  equivalent  to  seventeen  parts  of  ammonia.  It  hav- 
ing been  formerly  the  custom  to  speak  of  the  nitrogen  of  a  fertilizer  as 
ammonia  or  potential  ammonia,  it  is  convenient  to  specify  the  amount  of 
ammonia  that  corresponds  to  the  nitrogen.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  many  excellent  fertilizers  like  fish  guano  contain,  or  may  con- 
tain, no  ammonia  actually  formed,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  compare 
them  by  their  nitrogen. 

The  valuation  is  not  intended  to  fix,  in  all  cases,  the  proper  selling  price 
of  a  fertilizer.  It  may,  however,  always  serve  for  comparing  together 
the  money  value  of  two  or  more  manures,  and  so  nearly  represents  com- 
mercial worth  that  the  farmer  will  not  often  err  in  refusing  to  lay  out  his 
money  for  any  article  whose  cost  much  exceeds  the  calculated  value. 

The  valuation  is  properly  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  active  and  valua- 
ble ingredients  of  commercial  manures  as  obtained  from  the  cheapest 
standard  sources.  Without  going  into  details  of  the  calculations  I  will 
state  that  the  prices  which  I  employed  in  my  reports  to  the  Gonnecticiit 
State  Agricultural  Society  in  the  years  1857, 1858,  and  1859,  when  referred 
to  the  gold  standard^  are  not  far  from  those  which  result  from  computiog 
the  present  market  cost  of  the  commercially  valuable  elements  of  stand- 
ard manures. 
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I  have,  therefore,  retained  those  values,  and  their  use  has  the  advan- 
tage of  rendering  it  easy  to  compare  together  the  present  and  the  former 
worth  of  various  fertilizers  to  which  our  citizens  have  become  attached 
by  the  long  and  profitable  employment  of  them. 

The  values  are  as  follows : 

Per  pound. 


Potafih   4  centa. 

Phosphoric  acid,  insolable  in  water   4^  cents. 

Phosphoric  acid,  soluble  in  water  12^  cents. 

*  Nitrogen  17  cents. 


As  to  potash,  this  substance  has  not  been  looked  for  except  in  one  in- 
stance, in  whi.5h  it  is  obviously  the  chief  valuable  ingredient  present. 
Unless  purposely  added  it  can  hardly  be  contained  in  any  manufactured 
fertilizer ;  and  of  native  fertilizers,  in  which  it  exists  to  a  notable  degree, 
but  two  or  three  are  in  the  market  as  concentrated  manures. 

We  obtain  the  calculated  value  of  a  fertilizer  by  multiplying  the  per- 
-centages  of  potash,  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen  by  the  values  per  pound 
of  these  elements  respectively,  the  sum  of  these  products  is  the  calculated 
value  per  one  hundred  pounds,  and  this  taken  twenty  times  is  the  value 
per  ton.  We  exclude  the  other  ingredients  of  a  fertilizer,  viz.,  the  lime, 
sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  &c.,  from  the  calculation,  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  the  valuation  is  intended  to  be  only  approximate ;  and  second,  it 
is  therefore  useless  to  go  into  nice  details  with  matters  whose  price  must 
be  reckoned  in  fractions  of  cents,  when  especially,  third,  the  purchaser 
may  obtain  them  in  other  forms  without  risk  of  deception.  By  adding 
to  the  gold  price  thirty  per  cent,  we  convert  it  into  the  present  equivalent 
in  currency. 

I  give  below  the  analyses  and  valuation  of  each  sample  separately,  and 
finally  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  same. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

SAMUEL  W.  JOHNSON. 


Analyses— No.  1. 


Moistnre   7.68 

Organic  and  volatile  matters   57.2S 

Saad  and  insolable  matters   7.69 

Solable  phosphoric  acid  None. 

Total  phosphoric  acid   9.34 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina   1*13 

Booe  phosphate  of  lime»  eqaivalent  to  phosphoric  acid   16.43 

Nitrogen   6.46 

Ammonia,  eqaivalent  to  nitrogen   7.S4 


*  In  my  reports  referred  to,  ammonia  Tvas  valaed  at  fonrteen  cents.  This  corresponds 
to  the  ahove  fignres. 
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VALUATION. 

'Walne  of  insoluble  pliosphorio  aoid  w-.  |8.W 

▼oliie  of  nitrogen  22 12 

Total  yalae  per  ton,  gold  13041 


This,  obviously  a  "  Fish  Oaano,'*  is  rather  coarse,  containiDg  many  un- 
broken fish-bones,  which  are,  however,  thin  and  in  a  condition  to  disiDte- 
gNkt^  readily  when  brong^ht  into  the  soil.  The  per  centage  of  phosphorit 
aeid  is  the  same  as  that  found  by  me  in  the  Quinnipiac  Company's  M 
guano  ten  years  ago,  while  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  about  one  per  oent 
greater. 

Name— Fish  guano  (in  bags).  Cost — (45  per  ton,  net  Maaufactared 
hj  the  Quinnipiac  Company.   Sample  furnished  by  William  B.  Johneoi 


i9  Co.,  New  Haven. 

No.  2. 

Ifeiatnre   4.W 

Orguiio  and  volatile  mattere   I3i4 

Stood  and  ineolnble  matters   3JI 

Solmble  phosphoric  acid  IfoM' 

iBSolnble  phosphoric  acid  12.11 

V»tal  phosphoric  acid   19H 

FhMphate  of  iron  and  alamina   ^ 

B*Bo  phosphate  of  lime,  eqaivalent  to  phosphoric  acid  41i6 

nitrogen   1-31 

Ammonia,  eqaivalent  to  nitrogen   IM 

VALUATION. 

'Walae  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  $17.96 

Talite  of  nitrogen   4.79 

Total  yalae  per  ton,  gold  |^t5 


This  fertilizer  is  of  a  light  gray  color,  very  dry,  and  reasonably  fine, 
though  containing  a  considerable  proportion  of  tough  lumps  of  the  slm 
•f  peas.  It  has  a  slight  odor  of  animal  matter.  Besides  phosphate,  i( 
contains  a  good  deal  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Name — Baugh's  superphosphate,  Philadelphia.  Cost — $60  per  ton,  net, 
in  bags.   Sample  furnished  by  William  B.  Johnson  &  Co.,  New  HaTen. 


No.  3. 

M^istnre  16.95 

Organic  and  volatile  matters  19.75 

Sand  and  insolable  matters   1.67 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid .-   3.11 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  16.1* 

Total  phosphoric  acid  J*  1936 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alamina   1.39 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  eqaiyalent  to  phosphoric  acid  41.99 

Ifitrogen   209 

AMmonia,  eqaivalent  to  nitrogen   9.4J 
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VALUATION. 

Tftlna  of  soluble  phoaphorio  acid  |7.96 

Talne  of  insolable  phosphoric  acid   14.64 

Talme  of  nitrogen   6.89 

Total  valne  per  ton,  gold  $29.93 


A  ^^saperphosphate*'  of  good  condition  as  regards  fineness  and  hand- 
ling. Color,  dark  bro wnish-gra> ,  being  a  mixture  of  black,  brown  and 
gray  lamps  and  powder.   Odor,  musty, 

Name — Stagg*s  snperphosphate,  Stratford,  Conn.  Cost — $65  per  toB, 
net,  in  bags.   Sample  famished  by  William  B.  Johnson  &  Co.,  New  Ha- 


T6D. 

No.  4. 

Moisture   17.H4 

Organic  and  Tolatile  matters   36.4t 

Sand  and  insolnble  matters   I.8B 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid   7.91 

Insolnble  phosphoric  acid  ;   AM 

Total  phosphoric  acid   1S.87 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alnmina   2.t9 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  cqnivalent  to  phosphoric  acid   27.89 

Vitrogen   Ml 

Ammoniap  equivalent  to  nitrogen   2<Si 

VALUATION. 

Talne  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  $19.78 

Talue  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid   4.4f 

Talue  of  nitrogen   7.86 


Total  value  per  ton,  gold  132.99 


A  snperphosphate  of  good  textare ;  color,  grayish  black ;  has  the  odor 
prodaced  by  the  action  of  oil  of  vitriol  on  organic  matters. 

Name— E.  F.  Coe*s  Ammoniated  Snperphosphate,  Williamsbnrg,  N.  Y. 
Cost — $60  per  ton,  net,  in  bags.   Sample  famished  by  Robert  B.  Brad- 


ley &  Co.,  New  Haven. 

No.  5. 

Moisture  24.47 

Organic  and  volatile  matters   29.47 

Sand  and  insolublo  matters   3.01 

Soluble  phosphoric  %cid   12.88 

Insolnble  phosphoric  acid   1.81 

Total  phosphoric  acid   14.69 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina   1.19 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  phosphoric  acid  31.99 

Nitrogen   3.07 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen   4.82 
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VALUATION. 


Value  of  solable  phosphorio  acid  t32i0 

Value  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  t   1.62 

Value  of  nitrogen  13.50 

,  Total  value  per  t^n,  gold  ^  147.32 


A  black  saperphosphate,  rather  lumpy  from  moistare,  but  breaks  read- 
ily to  fine  powder.  Has  an  empyreamatic  odor,  and  contains  fine,  white, 
glistening  crystals,  probably  of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Name — Bnssell  Goe's  ammoniated  bone  superphosphate,  Linden,  K.  J. 
Gost — $56  per  ton,  net,  in  barrels.   Sample  furnished  by  Southmayd  & 


Gurdiner,  Middletown. 

No.  6. 

Moisture  22.43 

Organic  and  volatile  matters  35.63 

Sand  and  insoluble  matters   5.62 

Soluble  phosphorio  acid   3.93 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid  ^..1   &64 

Total  phosphorio  12.57 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina.   1.43 

Bone  phoshate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  phosphorio  acid  27,24 

Nitrogen   2J0 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen   3j52 

VALUATION. 

Vulue  of  soluble  phosphorio  acid  (9.62 

Value  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid   7.78 

Value  of  nitrogen   9.86 

Total  value  per  ton,  gold  »  $27.46 


This  sample  is  a  superphosphate,  containing  fish  bones,  has  a  brown- 
black  color  and  good  texture. 

Name  — Mapes*  superphosphate.  Gost— $60  per  ton  in  barrels.  Sam- 
ple furnished  by  Wheeler  &  Howes,  East  Bridgeport. 


No.  7. 

Moisture   9J0 

Organic  and  volatile  matters  18.^ 

Sand  and  insoluble  matters  49J)1 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  None. 

Total  phosphoric  acid   2.17 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina  

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  phosphoric  acid   4.70 

Nitrogen  *.  11 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen  14 

VALUATION. 

Value  of  phosphoric  acid  fl-^ 

Value  of  nitrogen   ^ 

Total  value  per  ton,  gold  
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Appears  to  be  a  '^poudrette;'*  contains  fragments  of  wood,  coal  and 
other  refuse,  and  forty-nine  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  sand  and  matters  in- 
soluble in  acids.  The  phosphoric  acid  is  associated  with  much  more  than 
sufficient  iron  and  alumina  to  form  insoluble  phosphates.  Although  the 
sample  contains  but  eleven  one-hundredths  of  a  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  it 
has  a  decided  odor  of  ammonia.  This  fact  shows  strikingly  how  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  indications  of  smell.  The  pungency 
'  of  ammonia  is  so  powerful  as  to  give  a  highly  exaggerated  idea  of  its 
quantity.  The  sample  is  of  a  dark,  brownish-black  color,  but  contains  a 
few  white  fragments  of  plaster  (sulphate  of  lime),  which,  though  much 
talked  of  as  a  fixer  of  ammonia,  acts,  as  every  chemist  knows.  In  the  op- 
posite sense  under  certain  conditions.  The  mechanical  condition  is  good. 

Name — Lodi  double  refined  poudrette,  New  York.  Cost — $28.00  per 
ton.   Sample  from  Bodney  Kellogg,  Hartford. 


No.  8. 

Moisture   3.40 

Organic  and  volatile  matters   25.41 

Sand  and  insoluble  matters  53.43 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  None. 

Total  phosphoric  acid   2.32 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina  

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  phosphoric  acid   5.03 

Nitrogen  10 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen  13 

VALUATION. 

Value  of  phosphoric  acid  $2.09 

Value  of  nitrogen  34 

Total  value  per  ton,  gold  $2.43 


The  remarks  upon  TSo.  7  apply  very  closely  to  this  sample,  with  the  sin- 
gle difTerence  that  this  is  much  coarser  than  the  last.  Its  composition 
and  calculated  value  are  as  good  as  identical  with  No.  7. 

Name — Lodi  poudrette,  New  York.  Oost — $2.60  per  barrel.  Sample 


from  Bodney  Kellogg,  Hartford. 

No.  9. 

Moisture   11-62 

Organic  and  volatile  matters   4.42 

Sand  and  matters  insoluble  in  water  ...»  2.35 

Nitrate  of  potash  (saltpeter,  containing  nitric  acid  2.90  per  cent.)   7.45 

Sulphate  of  potash  *   1139 

Sulphate  of  soda  22.52 

Chloride  of  sodium  3a75 

Chloride  of  magnesium   1.^ 

Chloride  of  calcium  trace. 

99.82 

In  the  aboTC  there  is  potash   9.C3 

In  the  aboye  there  is  nitrogen   1.04 
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VALUATION. 

Talue  of  potasli  $7.7f 

Talae  of  nitrogen   3^ 

Total  value  per  ton,  gold  $11.88 


Id  the  above  statement  the  Ditric  acid  is  assumed  to  be  united  iritk 
potash,  and  the  remainiDg  potash  to  exist  as  sulphate.  It  is  equally  cor- 
rect to  suppose  that  the  nitric  acid  is  united  to  soda,  and  that  the  potafth 
exists  in  the  form  of  chloride  of  potassium. 

On  this  view  the  analysis  will  read  as  follows : 


Meisture   11.52 

Organic  and  yolatile  matters   4.42 

ftand  and  matters  in^olable  in  water   S.Si 

■Urate  of  Boda  

Sulphate  of  soda  (glanber-salt)    Zl.rf 

Chloride  of  potassium  1557 

Chloride  of  sodium  96.81 

Chloride  of  magnesium   1.42 

Chloride  of  oaloium  traca. 

99.84 


JLn  2,000  pounds  of  this  material  we  have  either,  according  to  the  first 
itatement,  in  round  numbers, 

ialtpeter  (nitrate  of  potash)  

Sulphate  of  potash  

•lauW-salt  (sulphate  of  soda)... 
Common  salt  (chloride  of  sodium) 

Or,  agreeably  to  the  latter  mode  of  representing  this  analysis, 


•kill  saltpeter  (nitrate  of  soda)  125 

Woride  of  potassium  206  " 

•1auber.salt  6:%  •* 

C#mmon  salt  536  " 


The  first  statement  is  given  in  consideration  of  the  probability  that  the 
Material  in  question  is  a  waste  product  of  the  refining  of  saltpeter,  and 
serves  to  show  how  much  of  this  substance  remains  in  it.  But,  whether 
regarded  chemically  or  agriculturally,  the  two  statements  represent  tbs 
same  thing,  for  they  both  involve  the  same  quantities  of  nitric  and  sal- 
phurio  acid,  as  well  as  of  potash,  soda  and  chlorine.  The  second  state- 
ment has  this  use,  that  it  enables  us  to  compare  the  fertilizer  in  qnestioB 
with  two  standard  commercial  articles. 

The  value  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitric  acid  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  nitrogen  in  the  condition  of  ammonia,  or  of  any  animal  mat- 
ter. This  is  in  accordance  with  practical  field  trials,  as  well  as  with  ths 
»ost  accurate  experiments  in  the  laboratory.  It  is  therefore  well  to  io- 
quire  at  what  cost  the  ingredients  of  this  fertilizer  can  be  procured  in  ths 


156  lbs. 

228  " 
450  " 

775  " 
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market.  Nitrate  of  soda,  of  which  inexhauBtible  sapplies  exist  in  Soatk 
America,  now  costs  in  New  York  $5.75,  gold,  per  hundred  pounds,  when 
purchased  in  quantities  of  a  ton  or  so.  The  commercial  article  contains 
ninetj-five  per  cent,  of  the  pure  nitrate.  The  pure  substance  costs,  allow- 
ing for  five  per  cent  impurity,  $6.05  per  hundred  weight.  The  125  pounds 
of  nitrate  in  fertilizer  No.  9  are  accordingly  worth  $7.56,  gold.  Ghlorid* 
of  potassium  is  now  sent  into  commerce  in  large  quautities,  from  th« 
mines  of  Stassiurt,  Germany.  The  commercial  article  contains  eightf^ 
per  cent,  of  the  pure  substance,  and  costs  $2.96,  gold,  per  hundred  pounds. 
Allowing  for  twenty  per  cent,  impurity,  the  pure  substance  costs  $3.7S 
per  hundred  pounds.  The  306  pounds  in  2,000  pounds  of  our  fertilizer 
are  then  worth  $11.47.  This  sum  added  to  $7.56,  the  cost  of  the  nitrate, 
makes  the  value  per  ton  amount  to  $19.03,  gold,  so  far  as  depends  npoM 
the  nitrate  of  soda  and  the  chloride  of  potassium.  The  fertilizer  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  glauber-salt  and  of  common  salt,  which,  were  they 
separated  in  a  pnre  state,  would  be  worth  $  15.00,  currency,  or  thereabouts, 
but  these  substances  can  not  be  allowed  to  figure  at  this  price  in  ouryal- 
uation,  for  the  reason  that  it  will  not  pay  to  employ  them  as  fertilizers  at 
anything  like  the  prices  which  they  bring  for  their  ordinary  uses.  W« 
ean  not,  in  fact  make  a  just  valuation  of  these  ingredients  for  a  fertilizer 
until  we  have  a  considerable  consumption  of  them  in  their  cheapest  forms 
as  fertilizers,  so  that  they  can  be  bought  at  nearly  their  real  value. 

The  valuation  based  on  the  present  cost  of  nitrate  of  soda  is  too  higk 
fbr  ordinary  circumstances.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  jnst  now  extraordinarilj 
•nhanced  in  price  from  the  fact  that  the  port  of  Iquique,  whence  it  is 
shipped,  was  destroyed  by  the  recent  earthquakes.  Its  price  has  been, 
and  will  doubtless  soon  be  again,  $3.75,  gold,  per  hundred  pounds.  Adopt- 
ing this  standard  price,  the  cost  of  our  fertilizer  would  be  reduced  $4.09, 
and  would  become  $15.00,  gold,  per  short  ton.  Again,  our  estimate  ef 
potash,  drawn  from  chloride  of  potassium,  is  perhaps  too  high,  agricultu- 
rally considered,  because  this  substance  is  a  concentrated  product  valua- 
ble for  other  than  fertilizing  purposes.  The  commercial  article  contains, 
•r  corresponds  to,  about  fifty  per  cent,  of  potash,  which,  accordingly,  whem 
purchased  as  chloride  in  our  sea-ports,  costs  $7.50,  gold,  per  hundred 
pounds.  But  crude  sulphate  of  potash,  guaranteed  to  contain  ten-twelfths 
per-oent.  of  pptash,  is  sold  at  Stassfurt  for  one-half  thaler  per  fifty  kilo- 
grams, equal  to  $6.54,  gold,  per  2,000  pounds.  The  cost  of  potash  in  this 
form  at  Stassfurt  is  but  $2.96,  gold,  per  hundred  pounds,  avoirdapoia. 
The  chloride  of  potassium  iu^elf  is  sold  at  Stassfurt  at  such  a  rate  that 
its  potash  costs  there  but  $3.50,  gold,  per  hundred  pounds. 

At  what  cost  potash  can  be  imported  into  this  country  in  these  crnda 
forms  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  future  must  determine.  The  above 
statements,  derived  from  the  circular  of  Dr.  Frank's  Potash  Works,  show 
tbat  onr  estimate  of  potash  at  four  cents,  gold,  per  pound,  leaves  a 
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margin  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  for  cost  of  freight,  &c.,  between  Stassfhrt 
and  onr  ports,  which  is  doubtless  too  little  for  so  crude  and  bulky  an 
article. 

The  cost  of  nitrogen  in  the  form  of  nitrates  is  calculated  by  dividing 
the  cost  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  hundred  pounds  by  its  per  centage  of 
nitrogen,  which  is  16.4.  At  present  cost  the  pound  of  nitrogen  in  this 
form  costs  $0.37,  gold;  at  the  old  standard  price  of  nitrate  of  soda  the 
cost  per  pound  was  $0.24,  gold.  We  see  that  nitrogen  in  the  form  of 
nitrates  costs  much  more  when  procured,  say,  as  fish  guano.  We  must, 
as  already  hinted,  allow  it  a  higher  agricultural  value,  and  therefore  a 
higher  commercial  value,  so  that  the  valuation  given  on  page  216  should 
not  be  applied  rigorously.  In  the  case  of  this  fertilizer  we  should  say 
that  $15.00  would  be  a  more  just  valuation  than  $11.23.  As  a  manu- 
facturing refuse  it  should  be  afforded  cheaply,  since  it  is  worth  nothing 
for  other  than  fertilizing  purposes. 

This  material  has  the  grain  and  general  aspect  of  dirty  and  moist 
brown  sugar,  save  that  its  color  is  less  red.  It  has  a  saltish  taste,  and 
dissolves  freely  in  water,  with  exception  of  a  little  less  than  three  per  emi. 
of  impurities. 

lifame. — SaltpetreWaste ;  refuse  from  powder  mills.  Oost — $35.00  per 
ton.   Sample  from  Bodney  Kellogg,  Hartford. 


No.  10. 

1869.  1858.  1859. 

Moistnre                                                                       7.41  9M  9.06 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters                                             85.84  86.45  83^ 

Sand  and  InBolable  matters                                                 1.87  0.75  1.00 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid  none. 

Total  phosphoric  acid                                                     2.48  2.04  1.97 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  allnmina  51 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  eqaivalent  to  phosphoric  acid             5.37  4.42  4S7 

Nitrogen                                                                       4.67  4.32  4.04 

Ammonia,  eqaiyalent  to  nitrogen                                        5.31  5.48  4.90 

VALUATION. 

Value  of  phosphoric  acid  12.23 

Value  of  nitrogen  14.95 

Total  value  per  ton,  ^oW  $17.18  $17.20  $1U0 


This  appears  to  be  ground  castor  pomace.  Its  composition  is  compared 
above  with  that  of  the  same  article  as  sent  into  market  in  1858  and  1859, 
and  its  valae  is  seen  to  remain  unaltered. 

Name.— Oastor  Pomace.  Oost--$35.00  per  ton.  Sample  firom  Bodney 
Kellogg,  Hartford. 
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No.  11. 

MoiBtnre   9.75 

Organic  and  volatile  matters  32.62 

Sand  and  insolnble  matters   7.17 

Bolable  phosphoric  acid  none. 

Total  phosphoric  acid   9.48 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alnmina   1.30 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equiyalent  to  phosphoric  acid  20.54 

Nitrogen   1.61 

Ammonia,  eqniyalent  to  nitrogen   1.96 

VALUATION. 

Valne  of  insolnble  phosphoric  acid  $8.49 

Value  of  nitrogen   5.49 

Total  yalae  per  ton,  gold  913.98 


This  fertilizer  is,  to  jadge  from  its  offensive  odor,  prepared  from 
slanghter-hoase  offed,  or  similar  refose.  It  is  mostly  a  flne  powder,  of  a 
brownish  gray  color,  with  an  admixture  of  white  lumps  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  also,  apparently  of  bone. 

Name.— Baugh's  Bone  Fertilizer,  Chicago,  Illinois.  Oost— $60.00  per 
ton.  Sample  from  Allen  &  WiUiard,  Hartford. 


No.  12. 

Moisture   12.90 

Organic  and  Yolatile  matters  25.82 

Sand  and  insolnble  matters   3.70 

fiolnble  pboephorio  acid  30 

Insolnble  phospboric  acid  15.95 

Total  pbosphoric  acid  16ii& 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina  81 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  eqniyalent  to  phosphoric  acid  35.21 

Nitrogen   2.1$ 

Ammonia,  eqniyalent  to  nitrogen   2.59» 

VALUATION.  N 

Valne  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  $0.75 

Valne  ef  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  14.3& 

Value  of  nitrogen  ^  7.24 

Total  yalue  per  ton,  gold  $82.34 


This  fertilizer  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  fine  powder  or  of  Inmps. 
that  crosh  easily.  It  contains  some  fragments  of  stone,  and  bits  of 
charcoal,  also  pieces  of  bone,  which  are  soft  apparently  from  the  action  of 
an  acid.  The  hair  of  cattle  is  also  seen  in  it,  and  it  has  a  pnngent  odor 
of  ammonia. 

Name.— Lloyd's  Snperphosphate,  Providence,  E.  1.  Cost— $68.00  per 
ton.   Sample  from  Allen  &  WiUiard,  Hartford. 
25B 
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No.  13. 

Moistnre   0.43 

Organic  and  volatile  matters   85.89 

Sand  and  insolable  matters   4.53 

Soluble  phosphoric  acid   I  At 

Insolable  phosphoric  acid   9^ 

Total  phosphoric  acid   1068 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alamina   1^7 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  eqaivalent  to  phosphoric  acid   23.14 

Nitrogen   2.01 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen   244 

Potash  i.  3  AS 

VALUATION. 

Yalne  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid   $3.50 

Valae  of  insolable  phosphoric  acid   8.33 

Yalne  of  nitrogen   6.83 

Yalne  of  potash   2.84 


Total  value  per  ton,  gold  $21J5$ 

Is  a  fine  powder  of  uniform  gray  color. 

Kame. — Wilson's  Tobacco  Grower,  Providence,  E.  L  Cost— $80.00  per 
ton.   Sample  from  Allen  &  Willard,  Hartford. 

No.  14. 

Moisture   10,40 

Organic  and  volatile  matters  20.80 

Sand  and  insolable  matters   17.24 

Sol  able  phosphoric  acid   .79 

Insolable  phosphoric  acid   &16 

Total  phosphoric  acid   8.95 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina   4.37 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  phosphoric  acid   19.39 

Nitrogen  G2 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen  63 

VALUATION. 

*  Value  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid   $IJ96 

Value  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid   7.34 

Walue  of  nitrogen   1.77 

Total  value  per  ton,  gold  %ll,(J9 

Is  mostly  a  fine,  ligbt-brown  powder,  or  easily  cnisbed  lumps ;  contains 
considerable  lime  as  carbonate. 

Name — Homemade  saperphospbate,  B.  B.  Plumb,  Trumbull,  Conn 
Oost,  — .   Sample  furnished  by  B.  B.  Plpmb,  Trumbull,  Oonn. 
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No.  16. 

MoiBtnre   6.47 

Organic  and  volatile  matters..   42.96 

Sand  and  iosoloble  matters   5.81 

Soluble  phosphuric  acid   1.38 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid   13.16 

Total  phosphoric  acid   14.54 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alnmina.  Much  irpn    

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  phosphoric  acid   31.50 

Kitrogen   2.70 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen  ,..4...  3i28 

VALUATION. 

Talae  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid   $3.45 

Yalue  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid     11. 84 

Talae  of  nitrogen   9.18 

Total  value  per  ton,  gold  ^.47 


A  moderately  fine  powder  of  dark  grey  color. 

Name — Bradley's  superphosphate.  Cost,  $70  per  ton.  Sample  from 
Silas  Tiffany,  Hampton ;  manufactured  in  Boston. 


Kg.  16. 

Moisture   2.49 

Organic  and  volatile  matters   29.92 

Sand  and  insoluble  matters   4.09 

Solable  phosphoric  acid  .r.   5.75 

Insoluble  phosphoric  acid   10.38 

Total  phosphoric  acid   16.13 

Phosphate  of  iron  and  alumina  *.   .49 

Bone  phosphate  of  lime,  equivalent  to  phosphoric  acid  34.96 

Nitrogen  -   1.68 

Ammonia,  equivalent  to  nitrogen   2.04 

VALUATION. 

Talae  of  soluble  phosphoric  acid  914.38 

Yaloe  of  insoluble  phosphoric  acid   9.34 

Valne  of  nitrogen   5.71 

Total  value  per  ton,  gold  929.43 


GoDBists  of  small  white  lumps  and  powder.  The  lumps,  for  the  most 
part,  admit  of  crushing,  and  contain  a  nucleus  of  bone.  Is  apparently 
a  raw  bone  superphosphate. 

Name — Atwood's  superphosphate.  Cost,  $70  per  ton.  Sample  from 
Soger  B.  Williams,  Hampton;  manufactured«in  Mansfield. 
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BEMABKS  BY  THE  SBOBETABY. 


These  samples,  analysed  by  Prof.  Johnson,  were  received  by  him  with- 
oat  their  names  or  any  mark  except  a  number.  Most  of  them  were 
taken,  under  my  inspection,  from  the  bags  or  barrels  in  the  storehouses 
of  the  dealers,  and  were  just  the  article  they  had  on  sale.  These  pack- 
ages were  delivered  personally,  or  forwarded  by  express,  so  that  he  could 
know  nothing  of  their  origin  or  pretensions. 

The  report  of  the  value  of  these  fertilizers,  as  estimated  from  their 
soluble  and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid  and  nitrogen,  is  based  upon  the 
cheapest  form  in  which  these  substances  can  be  procured,  and  not  upon 
their  actual  worth  to  the  farmer.  The  table  shows  their  relative  money 
value,  but  their  actual  value  to  the  farmer  depends  upon  a  variety  of 
circumstances,  difTering  in  each  several  case,  according  to  the  composition 
and  constitution  of  the  soil,  its  culture,  the  season  and  the  kind  of  crop. 

Again,  in  these  articles  the  great  bulk  is  made  up  of  materials  which, 
though  very  cheap,  vary  very  much  in  different  samples — ^in  some  cases 
being  water,  in  others  sand,  or  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime.  Every 
&nner  can  tell  at  what  price  he  can  purchase  a  hundred  pounds  of  any 
of  these  materials,  and  that  is  what  they  are  worth  to  him  to  buy;  what 
fhey  are  worth  to  him  as  manure  he  must  estimate  by  experiment. 

As  this  work  of  analysing  commercial  fertilizers  was  begun  in  1856-67 
by  Prof.  Johnson,  as  chemist  to  the  Connecticut  State  Agricultural 
Society,  the  reader  is  referred  for  various  explanations  of  terms  and 
processes  to  the  transactions  of  the  Society  for  1858. 

In  Maine,  the  subject  of  commercial  fertilizers  has  been  considered  of 
sufficient  importance  to  engage  the  attention  of  the  Legislature,  and  an 
act  has  been  passed  requiring  every  package  to  be  marked  with  the  per 
centage  of  soluble  and  insoluble  phosphoric  acid,  and  of  ammonia,  which 
it  contains,  with  suitable  penalties  for  neglecting  this  requirement,  or  for 
selling  an  article  which  does  not  equal  the  record.  The  vast  quantities 
now  used,  and  the  temptation  to  fraud  is  so  great,  it  seems  wise  to  protect 
the  farmer  from  imposition  by  legislative  action.  The  very  great  differ- 
ence in  the  value  of  these  fertilizers,  as  shown  by  the  table,  compared 
with  their  cost,  is  such  that  it  is  a  simple  problem  to  tgure  out  which  are 
the  cheapest,  and  with  an  analysis  on  each  bag  or  barrel,  it  would  be 
easy  to  compute  their  value  per  hundred  pounds  or  per  ton.  A  law  of 
this  kind  in  this  State  would  help  very  much  in  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken of  banishing  worthless  fertilizers,  by  requiring  each  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 


BY  R.  C.  KEDZIE, 


PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  IN  MICHIQAK  AaRICITLTURAL  COLLEGE. 


The  Professor  of  Agricultaral  Chemistry,  to  whom  was  assigned,  by 
the  Honorable  Board  of  Agricultnre,  certain  experiments  with  composts 
of  mnck  and  night-soil,  and  upon  the  relations  of  the  volatile  constituents 
of  manures  to  vegetable  growth,  submits  the  following  report: 

The  compost  of  muck  and  night-soil  was  formed  April  12th,  using  three 
parts  of  muck  and  one  of  night-soil.  The  compost  was  thoroughly  turned 
and  mixed  May  4th,  again  May  18th,  and  finally  May  31st. 

The  ground  upon  which  the  comport  was  used  in  prosecuting  the  experi- 
ment was  a  piece  of  light,  sandy  soil,  in  the  vegetable  garden.  It  had 
not  been  manured  in  two  years  past,  and  was  greatly  exhausted  by  pre- 
vious cropping.  The  ground  was  plowed  and  harrowed  May  31st,  pre- 
paratory to  planting  the  corn.  Ifc  was  carefully  measured  off  into  rows, 
three  and  one-half  feet  apart  each  way. 

The  seed  corn  used  was  a  white  dent.  It  was  soaked  in  simple  water 
for  twenty-four  hours  previous  to  planting.  It  was  planted  June  first 
Seven  rows  of  the  corn  received  two  shovel  fulls  of  the  compost  in  each 
hill ;  the  ground  and  compost  being  mixed  before  planting.  It  was  after- 
wards found  that  the  mixing  was  imperfectly  done,  and  in  consequence 
of  the  large  amount  of  the  compost  underlying  the  corn,  the  growth  was 
unhealthy  for  several  weeks  after  it  came  up.  The  result  would  probably 
have  been  more  satisfactory  if  half  the  amount  of  compost  in  each  hill 
had  been  used,  and  the  mixing  more  thoroughly  performed. 

The  ninth  row  received  no  manure  at  or  preceding  the  time  of  planting, 
but  a  small  handful  of  plaster  was  scattered  over  each  hill  June  12th, 
The  tenth  row  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  except  that  it  received  on 
the  12th  of  June  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  instead  of  plaster.  The  eleventh 
and  twelfth  rows  received  no  dressing  of  any  kind,  serving  as  a  basis  of 
comparison  for  the  rest. 

To  test  the  effect  of  the  volatile  constituents  of  manures,  nine  jugs  (1^ 
gallons  each)  were  filled  two-thirds  full  of  manure,  six  with  horse-dung, 
two  with  hen-dung,  and  one  with  urine,  and  sufficient  water  added  to  the 
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dry  manure  to  wet  it  thoroughly.  In  the  mouth  of  each  jug  a  lead  tube 
I  inch  diameter  and  20  inches  long,  was  fastened  air-tight,  and  the  open 
extremity  inserted  in  the  middle  of  a  hill  of  corn,  passing  down  three- 
inches  below  the  surface,  so  that  the  volatile  products  of  the  fermentation 
of  the  manure  might  be  conveyed  to  the  soil  sustaining  the  hill  of  com, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  growth  of  the  corn  might  thus  be  ascertained. 

These  jugs  were  placed  by  their  respective  hills  June  6th,  as  soon  as 
the  corn  came  up,  and  were  left  undisturbed  during  the  whole  period  of 
the  growth. 

The  corn  was  cultivated  June  14th,  and  hoed  June  16th ;  cultivated  the 
second  time  June  22il,  and  hoed  June  25th.  It  was  cut  September  26th 
and  27th,  and  husked  October  16th,  and  both  corn  and  stalks  carefully 
weighed,  with  the  following  results : 

The  two  rows  without  any  dressing  gave  50  lbs.  8  oz.  corn,  and  137  lbs* 
8  oz.  stalks,  or  27.29  bushels  per  acre  of  corn,  and  5,201.61  lbs.  stalks. 

The  row  top-dressed  with  salt  gave  21  lbs.  4  oz.  of  corn,  and  85  lbs.  of 
stalks,  or  at  the  rate  of  22.96  bushels  per  acre  of  corn,  and  6,430  lbs.  of 
stalks. 

The  row  receiving  a  top-dressing  of  plaster  gave  18  lbs.  12  oz.  of  corn, 
and  69  lbs.  8  oz.  of  stalks ;  at  the  rate  of  20.26  bushels  of  corn,  and  6,257 
lbs.  of  stalks  per  acre. 

The  nine  hills  with  the  jugs  gave  9  lbs.  7  oz.  of  corn,  and  22  lbs.  12  oz. 
of  stalks,  or  at  the  rate  of  53.27  bushels  per  acre,  and  4,021.3  lbs.  stalks. 

The  seven  rows  receiving  the  compost  muck  and  night-soil  yielded  486 
lbs.  8  oz.  of  corn,  and  710  lbs.  of  stalks,  or  at  the  rate  of  75.33  bushels  of 
corn  per  acre,  and  7,668  lbs.  of  stalks. 

In  these  experiments  the  soil  seems  to  have  been  so  destitute  of  organic 
matter  as  to  have  derived  no  benefit  from  the  top  dressing  of  salt  and 
plaster.  The  compost  of  muck  and  night-soil  caused  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  growth  of  the  corn — an  improvement  strikingly  evident  to 
the  eye,  even  at  a  distance,  while  the  corn  was  growing.  The  increase  of 
corn  was  over  forty-six  bushels  per  acre,  and  of  stalks  2,466  lbs.  The  in- 
crease of  grain  per  acre  from  the  volatile  products  of  the  manure,  as 
shown  by  the  experiments  with  the  jugs,  was  twenty-six  bushels,  or  a  gain 
of  more  than  87  per  cent. 

To  test  the  relative  absorption  of  the  volatile  products  of  decomposition 
in  manures,  when  placed  on  the  surface  of  the  ground  or  buried  beneath 
it,  I  instituted  the  following  experiment :  I  spread  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  to  the  depth  of  one  inch,  a  layer  of  fresh  horse-manure,  and 
another  similar  layer  of  hen-manure ;  I  also  buried  the  same  quantity  of 
hen-manure  in  the  soil,  covering  it  to  the  depth  of  four  inches.  On  the 
surface  of  all  these  plots,  thus  prepared,  I  placed  a  plate  containing  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  to  absorb  and  retaiu  any  ammonia  which  might  be  pro- 
duced by  the  fermentation  of  the  manure,  and  which  might  escape  into 
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the  air,  and  thus  come  in  contact  with  the  acid.  To  confine  sach  volatile 
matters,  and  also  to  protect  the  acid  from  the  effects  of  the  .weather,  I 
placed  over  each  one  a  barrel  inverted. 

This  experiment  was  instituted  Jane  12th.  While  I  was  eiyoying  my 
Vacation  by  a  trip  np  Lake  Saperior,  the  covering  of  the  barrel  over  the 
manure  bnried  four  inches  deep  in  the  soil  blew  off,  and  that  part  of  the 
^experiment  failed. 

The  contents  of  the  plates  under  the  other  barrels  were  analyzed 
August  8th,  and  the  quantity  of  ammonia  ascertained  in  each.  The  acid 
in  the  plate  over  the  horse-manure  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  ground 
contained  1.96  grains  of  ammonia,  or  at  the  rate  of  6.44  lbs.  per  acre. 
The  acid  in  the  plate  over  the  hen-manure  contained  3.453  grains  of  am- 
monia, or  at  the  rate  of  13.8  lbs.  per  acre.  The  unfortunate  accident  to 
the  third  barrel  prevented  any  comparison  of  relative  loss  by  placing  on 
«arface  or  by  burying  beneath  surface. 

The  importance  of  settling  by  definite  experiment  the  questions  arising 
lErom  the  relations  of  volatile  matters  of  manures  to  vegetable  growth, 
and  of  absorption  by  soil  when  placed  on  its  surface  or  buried  beneath  it, 
would  justify  repeating  and  extending  these  experiments. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE. 


To  ihe  President  of  the  Michigan  State  Agricultural  College : 

The  following  report  on  experiments  in  practical  agriculture,  for  the 
year  1866,  is  respectfully  presented : 

EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  TOP-DBESSINa  TO  GRASS  LANDS. 

This  is  a  continuation  of  the  experiments  commenced  in  1864,  and  con- 
tinued in  1865.  (See  report  of  Secretary  for  1864,  page  117,  and  for  1865, 
page  235.) 

Ko  additional  fertilizers  have  been  applied  since  the  commencement  of 
the  experiments  in  1864. 

The  first  crop  this  season  was  cut  in  the  forenoon  of  July  11th,  and  put 
up  in  small  cocks  in  the  afternoon.  The  cocks  were  opened  July  12tb, 
and  hauled  to  the  bam  in  good  order  in  ibe  afternoon.  Care  was  taken 
to  secure  uniformity  in  the  curing  of  each  piece. 

The  clover,  which  comprised  the  largest  portion  of  the  crop  last  year, 
has  nearly  all  disappeared,  the  crop  of  the  present  year  being  in  the  main 
timothy. 

The  results  this  season  are  given  in  Table  1,  showing  for  each  piece  the 
rate  of  yield  per  acre,  the  gain  per  acre,  the  gain  per  cent.,  and  the  kind 
and  amount,  per  acre,  of  fertilizers  applied  in  1864 : 


TABLE  1. 


§  . 

'> 

3 

a 

Yield  per  acre 
in  lbs. 

Gain  i)er  acre 
in  lbs. 

Gain  per  cent, 
in  lbs. 

Kind  and  amonnt,  per  acre,  of  top- 
dressings  applied  in  1864. 

No.  1  

1,388.88 
1,720.00 
1,602.22 
1,780.00 
2,157.77 
2,431.11 
2,600.00 
2,333.33 

None. 

Two  boshels  of  Plaster. 

Five  bnshels  of  Wood  Ashes. 

Twenty  loads  of  Mack. 

Twenty  loads  of  Mack  and  3  bns.  of  salt. 

Three  bushels  of  Salt. 

Twenty  loads  of  Horse-manore. 

Twen^  loads  of  Cow-mannre. 

No.  2  

No.  3  

No.  4  

No.  5  

No.  6  

No.  7  

No.  8  

331.12 
213.34 
391.12 
768.89 
1,042J23 
1,211.12 
944.45 

23.80 
15.36 
28.16 
'  55.36 
75.04 
87.20 
68.00 
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The  first  crop  was  quite  uniform  on  each  of  the  subdivisions.  The 
second  crop  was  not  cut,  as  it  did  not  make  a  uniform  growth,  and  on 
most  of  the  subdivisions  the  timothy  was  replaced  to  a  great  extent  by 
weeds  that  interfered  with  the  further  progress  of  the  experiment 

The  result  of  the  experiment  for  the  three  years  (1864, 1866  and  1866) 
is  shown  in  Table  2,  for  each  subdivision,  the  total  yield  per  acre,  the 
total  gain  per  acre,  the  total  gain  per  cent,  and  the  kind  and  amount  per 
acre,  of  fertilizers,  applied  in  1864,  at  the  commencement  of  the  experi- 
ment : 


Table  2. 


OD 

H 

DOS. 

1 

a  0 

.* 

n 

eS  Pi 

Kind  and  amouDt,  per  a^re,  of  Fertilieen 

'> 
— H 

applied  in  1864. 

otal 
jre  i 

S  £ 

^§ 

No.  1. 

8,74 

None. 

No.  2. 

13,226 

4,484 

51.29 

Two  bashels  of  Plaster. 

No.  3. 

12,907 

4,165 

47.64 

Five  bushels  of  Wood  Ashes. 

No.  4. 

13,816 

5,074 

58.04 

Twenty  loads  of  Mack. 

No.  5. 

14,819 

6,077 

69.51 

Twenty  loads  of  Mack  and  three  bashels  of  8ali. 

No.  6. 

13,969 

6,227 

.59.79 

Three  bnshels  of  Salt. 

No.  7. 

14.986 

6,244 

71.42 

Twenty  loads  of  Uorse-manure. 

No.  ff. 

14,564 

5,822 

66.60 

Twenty  loads  of  Cow-manare. 

EXPERIMENT  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANXJBBS  TO  COBN. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  best  method  of  applying  manures, 
a  piece  of  land  of  apparently  uniform  quality  was  Selected,  in  the  north 
west  corner  of  field  "So.  5,  and  divided  into  plots  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre 
each,  designated  by  numbers  from  one  to  eight. 

The  soil,  a  clay  loam,  was  summer-fallowed  in  1864,  and  sowed  to 
winter  wheat,  which  was  harvested  the  14th  of  July,  1865. 

Manures  were  applied  as  follows  : 

Plot  No.  1. — Five  loads  of  horse-manure  plowed  under. 

Plot  No.  2. — Five  loads  of  cow-manure  plowed  under. 

Plot  No.  3. — No  manure. 

Plot  No.  4. — Five  loads  of  horse-manure  on  the  surface  after  plowing, 
and  harrowed  in. 

Plot.  No.  5. — Five  loads  of  cow-manure  on  the  surface,  after  plowing, 
and  harrowed  in. 
Plot  No.  6. — No  manure. 

Plot  No.  7.— Five  loads  of  horse-manure  on  the  surface  after  harrowing, 
and  before  plantiug. 

Plot  No.  8.— Five  loads  of  cow-manure  on  the  surface  after  harrowing, 
and  before  planting. 
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The  plots  were  plowed  on  the  15th  of  May,  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
and  planted  on  the  16th.  The  corn  was  of  the  variety  known  as  white 
dent,  planted  in  drills  four  feet  apart,  running  north  and  soath.  A  space 
of  eight  feet  was  left  between  the  plots,  so  as  to  prevent  the  manore  on 
each  plot  from  affecting  the  adjoining  plots  on  each  side. 

The  preparation  of  the  soil  before  planting,  and  the  after  cnltivation 
were  the  same  on  each  plot,  and  care  was  taken  to  have  the  work  per- 
formed each  day,  distributed  nniformly  over  each  plot  of  the  experiment. 

The  com  was  cnt  up  and  pnt  in  stocks  on  the  22d  of  September.  After 
the  stalks  were  thoronghly  dried,  the  corn  was  hnsked  and  the  stalks 
and  com  were  each  carefully  weighed,  with  the  following  results : 

Table  3. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

No.  3. 

No.  4. 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 

No.  7. 

No.  8. 


Kind  of  Manure  and  mode  of  applying. 


Horse-mannre  plowed  under  

Cow-manure  plowed  under  

No  manure  

Horse-manure  on  the  surface, dragged  in.... 

Cow-manure  on  the  surface>  dragged  in  

No  manure  

Horse-manure  on  the  surface  afler  dragging 
Cow-manure  on  the  surface  after  dragging., 


291 
252 
257 
231 
280 
350 


346 

330 
290 
304 
260 
228 
356 
348 


Two  pieces,  No's  3  and  6,  were  left  without  manure,  as  a  standard  of 
comparison. 

The  remarkable  difference  in  the  yield  of  these  plots  could  not  have 
been  prodicted  from  an  examination  of  the  land  before  planting. 

So  feur  as  we  w«re  able  to  judge  from  a  careful  inspection  of  each  piece, 
there  was  no  di^''*'ence  in  quality  or  texture  of  soil. 

Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  in  field  experiments  such  varia- 
tions in  the  yield  of  unmAnured  plots,  are  not  uncommon,  even  when  a 
chemical  analysis  has  shown  that  the  elements  of  the  soil  are  the  same  in 
the  different  plots  under  experiment. 

From  this  fact  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  reliable 
standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  results  of  field  experiments  may  be 
tested. 

The  larger  the  pieces  experimented  on,  the  greater  the  danger  of  fallacy 
from  these  obscure  differences  in  the  properties  of  soils. 

Accuracy  can  only  be  secured  by  a  frequent  repetition  of  the  experi- 
ments, and  the  unmanured  plots  should  at  least  equal  in  number  the 
plots  on  which  the  manures  are  applied. 
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One  of  the  best  methods  of  determining  the  relative  fertility  of  experi- 
mented plots,  would  perhaps  be,  to  weigh  accnrately  the  preceding  crop 
on  each  piece  that  is  to  be  used  for  experimental  purposes. 

The  standard  thus  obtained  would  certainly  be  of  great  value,  and  in 
connection  with  a  system  of  small,  unmanured  plots,  frequently  repeated, 
it  would  add  very  much  to  the  reliability  of  results. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  piece  of  land  south  of  the  Boarding  HaQ, 
which  has  been  used  for  experiments  in  top-dressing  grass  land,  be  sowed 
,  to  oats  in  the  spring,  (without  manure,)  and  divided  into  permanent 
plots,  of  one-tenth  of  an  acre ;  the  crop  grown  upon  each  to  be  carefolly 
weighed,  and  put  on  record  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  other  experi- 
ments that  are  to  follow. 


Three  Essex  sow  pigs  of  the  same  litter  were  fed  cow's  milk  for  four 
we^ks;  the  amount  consumed  being  carefully  weighed  each  day,  and  the 
pigs  weighed  each  week. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  July  21st,  the  pigs  were 
eleven  days  old ;  their  feed  up  to  this  time  having  been  the  same  as  dar- 
ing the  experiment. 

The  results  are  given  in  Table  4,  showing  the  weight  of  the  pigs  at  the 
beginning  of  each  week,  the  milk  consumed  each  week,  and  the  gain 
eaeh  week: 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  FEEDING  PIGS. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  average  amount  of  milk  consumed  eaoh 
week,  for  each  pound  of  live  weight,  and  the  gain  per  cent  of  live  weight 
for  each  week: 

TABLE  5. 


18T  WkBK. 

2d  Week. 

3d  Week. 

4th  Week. 

Av.fob4Wibkb. 

<^ 

a 

a 

Average  amount  of  milk  co 
Bnmed  for  each  1  lb.  of  live 
weight  of  animal. 

Gain  per  cent. 

Average  amonnt  of  milk  cc 
sumed  for  each  1  lb.  of  live 
weight  of  animal. 

i 
I 

a 
*3 

O 

Average  amonnt  of  milk  c< 
sumed  fur  each  1  lb.  of  live 
weight  of  animal. 

Gain  per  cent. 

Average  amount  of  milk  c< 
sumed  for  each  i  lb.  of  live 
weight  of  animal. 

Gain  per  cent. 

1 

Average  amount  of  milk  c< 
snmed  per  week  for  each  1 
of  live  weight  of  animal. 

Average  gain  per  cent. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

IbB. 

3.96 

75.86 

3.32 

52.92 

2  92 

28.20 

2.49 

28.00 

2.98 

48.» 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  average  amount  of  feed  consumed  for 
each  pound  of  live  weight,  and  also  the  gain  per  cent,  are  constantly 
diminishing  as  the  animals  increase  in  size. 

This  agrees  with  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Lawes,  in  feeding  pigs,  who 
found  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  rate  of  consumption  of  food  to  a  given 
weight  of  animal  as  it  fattens." 

In  the  following  table  the  average  amount  of  milk  required  to  produce 
1  lb.  of  increase  of  live  weight,  is  given  for  each  week  of  the  experiment: 


TABLE  6. 


Ist 
Week. 

2d 
Week. 

3d 
Week. 

4th 
Week. 

Avg.  for  4 
Weeks. 

Average  amount  of  milk  consumed  to  pro- 
duce I  lb.  of  increase  of  live  weight... 

7.20 

7.92 

11.81 

10.13 

9.25 

By  referring  to  Table  4,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  gain  per  week  was  less 
in  proportion  during  the  third  week  of  the  experiment  This  is  accounted 
for  by  a  slighb  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs,  that  was  observed 
during  this  week,  as  shown  in  a  tendency  to  constipation. 

This  explains  the  larger  amount  of  milk  consumed  the  third  week  of 
the  trial,  to  produce  1  lb.  of  increase,  than  was  required  to  produce  the 
game  amount  of  increase  the  fourth  week. 
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By  making  a  proper  allowance  for  this  variation  in  Table  6,  the  results 
woold  seem  to  indicate  that  the  amount^f  feed  required  to  produce  a 
given  increase  of  live  weight,  is  greater  as  the  animals  increase  in  size. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  experiment  was  not  continued  for  a 
greater  length  of  time.  After  the  18th  of  August,  it  was  thought  best 
'to  furnish  the  pigs  with  some  vegetable  food,  in  addition  to  the  exclusive 
milk  diet-to  which  they  had  been  rei?tricted. 

For  want  of  suitable  facilities  for  weighing  the  mixed  food,  the  experi- 
ment was  closed  at  this  date. 

Pig  No.  1  was  sold  soon  after  the  close  of  the  experiment. 

Pigs  Ko.  2  and  3  have  been  weighed  several  times  since  the  close  of 
the  experiment,  with  the  following  results: 


At  the  date  of  the  last  weighing,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pigs  were  five 
and  a  half  months  old. 


Pig  No.  2  weighed. 
Pig  No.  3  weighed 


Aug.  25th. 
.  29  lbs. 
.   291  lbs. 


Sept.  8th. 
42f  lbs. 
451  lbs. 


Dec.  25th. 
139  lbs. 
154  lbs. 


Bespectfully  submitted, 

M.  Miles. 

Prutfessor  of  Practical  Agriculture  in  Michigan  Agricultural  College 


Ooulege  Farm,  Dec  28, 1866. 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANURES. 


Two  acres  near  the  north  end  of  field  No.  2  were  selected  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  effect  of  different  modes  in  applying  manures.  The 
soil  is  a  friable  loam,  of  apparently  uniform  character,  resting  upon  a 
stratum  of  heavy  clay.  For  several  years  the  field  had  been  used  as 
meadow;  the  herbage  consisting  of  a  mixture  of  clover,  timothy  and  blue 
grass.  The  clover  had  nearly  disappeared  during  the  past  season. 

Ten  pieces  were  staked  off  two  rods  in  width  and  sixteen  rods  in  length. 
Each  piece  was  designated  by  a  letter,  and  subdivided  into  four  equal 
plats,  each  of  which  was  distinguished  by  a  figure  following  the  letter, 
as  shown  in  the  accompanying  plan  of  the  experiment. 

In  an  experiment  with  manures  applied  at  different  seasons  of  the  year, 
there  is  danger  of  fallacy  from  the  varying  character  of  the  manures 
applied  to  the  different  plats.  As  the  feed  consumed  in  the  bull  stables 
is  quite  uniform  throughout  the  year,  consisting  of  clover  and  timothy 
hay,  with  a  moderate  ration  of  grain,  the  manure  in  this  experiment  was 
all  taken  from  the  "bull  yard,"  and  as  fermentation  had  not  taken  place, 
it  was  probably  of  as  uniform  quality  as  could  well  be  obtained. 

On  the  sixth  day  of  December,  1867,  six  loads  of  manure,  containing 
about  41  cubic  feet  each,  were  hauled  to  each  of  the  pieces  marked  Gt  and 
G,  and  spread  evenly  over  the  surface.  On  the  21st  day  of  April,  1868, 
six  loads  of  manure  were  hauled  to  the  piece  marked  E,  and  spread  in 
the  same  manner  as  on  the  plats  G  and  G.  The  land  was  all  ploughed 
from  the  6th  to  the  7th  of  May.  The  ploughing  should  have  been  done 
in  one  day,  in  order  to  secure  uniformity  in  the  condition  of  the  surfiEMse, 
but  this  pajrt  of  our  plan  was  interfered  with  by  circumstances  beyond 
our  controL 

In  all  subsequent  operations  of  fitting  the  ground  for  planting,  and  in 
cultivating  and  hoeing,  the  same  amount  of  labor  was  expended  on  each 
piece  the  same  day.  After  ploughing,  six  loads  of  manure  were  spread 
on  each  of  the  pieces  marked  A  and  I  on  the  9th  of  May.  The  entire 
surface  was  harrowed  May  13th.  On  the  21st  of  May  yellow  dent  com 
was  planted  on  all  the  pieces  alike,  in  driUs  running  north  and  souths 
four  feet  apart.  A  cultivator  was  run  twice  in  a  row  on  the  16th  of  Jane« 
and  it  was  all  hand-hoed  on  the  17th.  July  8th  it  was  again  cultivated  • 
and  hoed,  and  on  the  21st  of  September  it  was  cut  up  and  put  in  "  stooka*^ 
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The  corn  was  husked  and  weighed,  on  plats  Ko.'s  2,  3  and.  4,  of  each 
letter,  on  the  22d  of  October.  The  corn  on  plats  No.  1,  of  each  letter, 
was  husked  and  weighed  October  23d.  The  stalks  were  all  hauled  and 
weighed  on  the  27th  of  October.  The  weather  was  favorable  during  the 
time  of  husking  and  hauling,  so  that  the  crop  was  secured  in  good  con- 
dition. 

On  the  following  plan  of  the  experiment,  the  weight  of  the  corn  in  the 
ear,  and  the  weight  of  the  stalks,  in  pounds  and  decimals,  is  marked  on 
each  plat.  For  convenience  of  reference,  a  letter,  indicating  the  time  of 
applying  the  manure,  is  prefixed  to  the  letter  and  number  designating 
the  plat. 

Plats  marked  N  were  not  manured. 


cc 


cc 


cc 


X  were  manured  December  6th,  before  ploughing. 

Y  were  manured  April  21st,  before  ploughing. 

Z  were  manured  May  9th,  on  the  surface,  after  ploughing. 


26B 
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KABT. 


1 

O 

j2 


Z  A.  1. 

Corn. 

285.50 

Stalks. 

246. 

Z.  A.2. 

Com. 

278.50 

Stalks. 

217. 

Z.  A.  3. 

Com. 

245.50 

Stalks. 

196. 

Z.  A.  4. 
Corn. 
237.00 
sulks. 

202. 

N.  B.  1. 

Corn. 

266.50 

Stalks. 

198. 

N.  B.  2 

Com. 

228.00 

Stalks. 

184. 

N.  B.  3. 

Com. 

195.00 

sulks. 

154. 

N.  B.  4. 

Corn. 

206.50 

Stalks. 

202. 

X.C.  1. 

Com. 

245.00 

sulks. 

190. 

X.  C.  2. 

Corn. 

234.50 

sulks. 

156. 

X.  C.  3. 
Com. 
232  00 
Stalks. 
164. 

X.  C.4. 

Corn, 

206.50 

Sulks. 

176. 

N.  D.l. 

Com. 

199.00 

sulks. 

128. 

N.  D.2. 

Com. 

190.50 

Stalks. 

146. 

N.  D.  3. 

Com. 

201.00 

sulks. 

166. 

N.  D.  4. 

Corn. 

189.50 

sulks. 

180. 

Y.  E.  1. 

Com. 

226.00 

sulks 

166. 

Y.  E.  2. 

Corn. 

216.50 

Stalks. 

174. 

Y.  E.3. 

Corn. 

207.00 

Stalks. 

180. 

Y.  E.  4. 

Com. 

212.00 

Stalks. 

176. 

N.  F.  1. 

Corn. 

211.00 

Stalks. 

164. 

N.  F.  2. 

Com. 

182.00 

Stalks. 

150. 

N.  F.  3. 

Com. 

197.50 

Stalks. 

164. 

N.  F.  4. 
Com. 
190  50 
Stalks. 
204. 

X.G.  1. 

Com. 

210.50 

sulks. 

210. 

X.  G.2. 

Com, 

185.00 

Stalks. 

160. 

X.  G.  8. 

Com. 

213.50 

Stalks. 

164. 

X.  G  4. 
Corn. 
209  00 
Stalks. 
230. 

N.H.  1. 

Com. 

219.50 

sulks. 

220. 

N.  H.2. 

Corn. 

21250 

Stalks. 

200. 

N.H.  3. 

Com. 

197.00 

Stalks 

166. 

Z.  1. 1. 

Corn. 

217.50 

Stalks. 

254. 

Z.  1. 2. 
Com.  1 
20250  I 
Stalks. 
226. 

Z.  I.  3. 

Com. 

227.50 

sulks. 

224. 

Z.  I.  4. 

Com. 

242.50 

Stalks. 

976. 

N.K.  1. 

Corn. 

191.50 

sulks. 

200. 

N.K.  2. 
Com. 
179  50 
Stalks. 
180. 

N.  K.  3. 

Com. 

189.50 

Stalks. 

140. 

N.  K.  4. 

Com. 

183.50 

Stalks. 

184. 
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In  table  No.  1  is  given  the  yield  per  acre,  of  corn  and  stalks,  for  each 
plat.  The  amonnt  [of  shelled  com  is  estimated  at  the  rate  of  seventy 
ponnds  of  ears  for  a  bushel  of  shelled  corn.  The  average  yield  per  acre 
of  the  subdivisions  of  each  piece  are  also  given.  The  com  was  of  fair 
qoality,  although,  on  the  whole,  it  gave  rather  more  than  the  nsnal  pro- 
portion of  soft  ears. 

Table  No.  1. 


YIELD  PER  ACRE. 


Corn. 

Stalks. 

Bnshels  of 

Letter  and  Namber  of  Plat. 

Shelled 

Pounds. 

Coniy 

Ponnds. 

Tons. 

at  70  lbs. 

each. 

Z.  A.  1  

5610 

80.14 

4920 

2.46 

5670 

79.57 

4340 

2.17 

4910 

70.14 

3920 

1.96 

"  4  

4740 

67.71 

4040 

2.02 

5207 

74.39 

4305 

2.15 

N.  B.  1  

5330 

76.14 

3960 

1.98 

4560 

65.14 

3680 

1.84 

3900 

55  71 

3080 

1.64 

4130 

59.00 

4040 

2.02 

4480 

64.00 

3690 

184 

4900 

70  00 

3800 

1.90 

4690 

67.00 

3120 

1.56 

4640 

66.28 

3280 

1.64 

4130 

59.00 

3520 

1.76 

4590 

65.57 

3430 

1.71 

If «   D.    I  «  V  V  »  *  «                                                 sssva.  m  m  m  m 

3980 

'  56.85 

2560 

1.28 

3810 

54.43 

2920 

1.46 

4020 

57.43 

3:wo 

1.66 

3790 

54.14 

3(500 

1.80 

3900 

56.71 

3100 

1.55 

^2*     X«ss««.                                                                                              ■  •  •  ■  •  •  •  • 

4520 

64.57 

3320 

1.66 

4330 

61.85 

3480 

1.74 

4J40 

59.14 

36U0 

1.80 

4240 

60.57 

3520 

1.76 

4307 

61.53 

3480 

1.74 
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Table  No.  1.— Continued. 


Corn 

Stalks. 

Bushels  of 

Letter  and  Number  of  Plat. 

Shelled 

Pounds. 

Corn, 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

at  70  lbs. 

each. 

K"  P  1 

60.28 

3820 

1.64 

OD4U 

OUUU 

l.OU 

3950 

56.43 

3280 

1.64 

3810 

54.43 

4080 

2S.04 

T  O  1 

4210 

60.14 

4200 

2.10 

o7UU 

o«.oo 

o*uu 

l.OU 

4270 

61.00 

.3280 

1.64 

4180 

59.71 

4600 

2.30 

4090 

W  TT  1 

4390 

62.71 

4400 

2J20 

4r6i>U 

DU./l 

4UIIU 

O  AA 

3940 

56.28 

3320 

1.66 

4270 

61.00 

4800 

2.40 

<U)  17 

Z    T  1 

4350 

62.14 

5080 

2.54 

•  4050 

57.85 

4520 

2.26 

4550 

6.''^00 

4480 

2.24 

4850 

69.28 

5520 

2.76 

4450 

63.57 

4900 

2.45 

3830 

54.71 

4000 

2.00 

3590 

51.28 

3600 

1.80 

3790 

54.14 

2800 

1.40 

3670 

52.43 

3680 

1.84 

3720 

53.14 

3520 

1.76 

A  wide  range  of  variation  will  be  noticed  in  the  plats  without  manare* 
the  greatest  yield  of  corn  being  on  Plat  B.  1,  which  gave  at  the  rate  of 
76.14  bnshels  of  shelled  com  per  acre,  while  the  least  yield  is  on  Plat  K.  2, 
which  gave  at  the  rate  of  51.28  bushels  of  shelled  corn  per  acre.  The 
greatest  yield  of  stalks  on  the  plats  without  mannre,  was  given  by  Plat 
H.  4,  at  the  rate  of  2.40  tons  per  acre,  while  the  least  yield  was  given  by 
Plat  D.  1,  at  the  rate  of  1.28  tons  per  acre. 

A  similar  variation  will  be  noticed  in  comparing  the  manured  plats. 
From  the  arrangement  of  the  plats,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the 
plan  of  the  experiment,  the  results  oi  four  distinct  experiments 
obtained.  These  are  given  separately  in  Table  Ko.  2,  together  with  tue 
averages  of  the  combined  experiment,  and  the  gain  or  loss  of  the  ma- 
nured plats,  when  compared  with  the  average  oi  the  unmanured'  plats. 
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1 

Piats  mannred  April  26th, 
and  Plowed  under. 

•B3[x«!)g  JO  snox 

1.66 

1.66 

CO 

'ujoojosxoqsn^t 

64.57 

64.57 

CO 

a 
S 

Y.F.I  

Plats  manured  Dec.  6th.  1667, 
and  Plowed  under  in  the 
Spring. 

2.10 
1.90 

---= 

-=-.-=. 

2.00 

'ujoojosiotpng 

60.14 
70.00 

65.07 

s 

Plat. 

1 

1 
1 

X.  G.  1  

X.C.  1  

Plats  manured,  May  9th,  on 
the  surface  after  Plowing. 

•85lX«!>SJO«nox 

2.54 
2.46 

3 
oi 

*aio3j0  8i9i[8ng[ 

62.14 
80.14 

71.14 

9.00 

Plat. 

•  * 

•  • 

Hi  ^ 

Plats  Unmanured. 

2.00 
2.20 
1.64 
1.28 
1.98 

1.82 

'nio3jo8X9t[Bng 

54.71 
62.71 
60.28 
56.85 
7614 

62.14 

Plat. 

U 

TH  TP  1   

;  P 

Atranxrva   

i  % 

s 

\  t 

i  1 

1  1 

1 

i 

'sxiaas  x88ia 
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Plats  manured  April  28th, 
and  Plowed  under. 

•Bi[i«!^gj0  8nox 

1.74 

1.74 

s 

-aieojoeioqsns 

61.85 

61.85 

6.14 

Plat. 

Y.  E.  2  

Plats  manured  Deo.  6th,  1867, 
and  Plowed  under  in  the 
Spring. 

'Bin««^8jOBnox 

1.56 
1.60 

1.58 

'uioojosioqrag 

67.00 
52.85 

S 

a 

eo 

Plat. 

•  « 

c«  ot 

6  6 
><  >< 

Plats  manured  May  9th,  on 
the  surface  after  Plowing. 

•s^WSJo  8U0X 

2.17 
2.26 

2.22 

s 

'uioojosioqsng 

79.57 
57.85 

68.71 

12.00 

Plat. 

Z.A.2  

Z.  I.  2  

1 

Plats  Unmanured. 

•«^«!>S  JO  saox 

1.84 
1.46 
1.50 
2.00 
1.80 

1.72 

'uioojosi^qsns 

65.14 
54.43 
52.00 
60.71 
51.28 

56.71 

Plat. 

t     1     •     •  ■ 

:    :    :    :    :  g 

09     Ol     0«     0)     CI  > 

«         Pi    tt  M 

Jzi  {z;  5z;  55  {z; 

( 

X 
C 

c 

c 
c 
c 

»  s 

1 

£ 

1 
1 

; 

> 

t 
I 

; 

• 

1 
1 
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1.80 

SI 

1.76 

1.76 

1.74 

5 

69.14 

59.14 

3.14 

60.57 

60.57 

61.63 

3.77 

n 
H 

Y.E.4  

1.64 
1.64 

1.64 

1.76 
2.30 

2.03 

o 

00 

66.98 

61.00 

63.64 

7.64 

59.00 
59.71 

59.36 

3.16 

62.00 

•  • 

*  • 

o  o 

X.  C.  4  

X.  G.  4  

1.96 
2.24 

2.10 

S| 

2.02 
2.76 

- — ; 

d 

2.30 

70.14 

65.00 

67.57 

11.57 
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o> 
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CO 

Z.I.  3  

Z.  A.  4  

Z.  I.  4  
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1.66 
1.40 

? 

2.02 
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2.04 
2.40 
1.84 

1.78 
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56.28 
54.14 

56.00 
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54.14 
54.43 
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52.43 
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PC 
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BXPEBIMBNTS  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OP  MANXJBES. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  plats  manured  on  the  surface  after  plowing, 
gave  the  best  results  in  each  series  of  the  experiment,  and  also  in  the 
average  results  of  the  entire  experiment.  A  comparison  of  the  plate  in 
which  the  manure  was  plowed  under,  shows  that  the  manure  applied  in 
December  gave  the  best  results  in  the  first  and  the  third  series,  while 
the  manure  applied  in  April  gave  the  best  results  in  the  second  and 
fourth  series.  The  average  of  the  four  series  gives  a  slight  advantage  to 
the  December  manuring. 

It  will  not  be  safe  to  draw  any  general  conclusions  from  the  results 
above  given,  as  the  peculiarities  of  the  season  undoubtedly  had  a  great 
influence  in  deteimining  them.  A  wet  spring,  followed  by  a  very  severe 
drought  during  the  summer,  presented  climatic  conditions  that  were  not 
favorable  to  comparative  experiments  in  the  application  of  manures. 
Under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  however,  a  comparison  of  re- 
sults for  a  single  season  could  not  furnish  the  desired  information  as  to 
the  relative  value  of  manure  applied  in  different  ways.  The  effect  upon 
the  crops  which  follow  in  rotation,  must  of  course  be  taken  into  acconnt, 
before  the  question  can  be  fully  answered. 

The  above  report  is  intended  simply  to  show  the  progress  already 
made,  as  it  is  purposed  to  continue  these  experiments  through  the  entire 
rotation  of  Ave  years. 

M.  MILES. 

Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture  in  Michigan  Agriculturdl  CoUegc 
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EXPERIMENTS  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SPECIAL 
MANURES  TO  ROOT  CROPS. 


In  field  No.  3,  eight  plats  were  staked  out  in  the  Yellow  Globe  Wur- 
zels,  and  forty  plats  in  the  Swede  Turnips,  for  experiments  in  the  appli- 
cation of  fertilizers.  The  plats  were  two  rods  square,  and  each  one  was 
designated  by  a  letter  and  number,  as  shown  in  the  following  diagram. 

The  soil  was  a  sandy  loam,  containing  rather  more  clay  toward  the 
east  side,  where  the  beets  were  sown.  From  the  G  plats  west,  the  soil 
was  quite  sandy,  and  the  experiment  with  the  fertilizers  applied  to  the 
turnips,  was  repeated  on  plats  marked  H,  I,  K,  L,  M.  This  part  of  the 
experiment  was  abandoned,  as  the  seed  did  not  come  up  uniformly,  and 
it  is,  for  that  reason,  omitted  from  the  diagram. 

The  soil  on  the  different  series  of  plats  was  not  as  uniform  as  could 
have  been  wished,  but  the  repetition  of  the  plats  without  fertilizers  by 
the  side  of  those  fo  which  the  fertilizers  were  applied,  together  with  a 
duplication  of  the  experiment  on  the  plats  from  H  to  M,  was  thought 
sufficient  to  guard  against  any  false  estimate  of  results  arising  from  the 
variation  above  mentioned. 

This  field  had  been  in  grass  for  several  years,  until  1867,  when  it  was 
planted  to  corn.  In  the  spring  of  1868  the  field  was  plowed,  and  a  top- 
dressing  of  fine,  unfermented  manure  applied  to  the  surface  and  worked 
in  uniformly  with  the  cultivator.  To  guard  against  any  variation  in  the 
results  from  a  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  manure,  the  series  of  plats, 
as  shown  by  the  diagram,  were  arranged  north  and  south,  while  the 
manure  was  applied  in  narrow  strips  running  east  and  west,  so  that  the 
series  of  plats  indicated  by  each  letter  received  dressing  of  the  same 
quality  of  barn-yard  manure. 
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PLAN  OF  EXPEBIMENT, 

With  yidd  of  rooU^  inpaund8t  on  ea^^plat 


Two  Bods. 

EAST. 

1 

A,  1. 

A,  2. 

A,  3. 

A,  4. 

452  lbs. 

&40  IbB. 

5011b8. 

876  IbB. 

BETS. 

1 

B,  1. 

B,  2. 

B.  3. 

B,  4. 

n 

619  lbs. 

580  lbs. 

578  lbs. 

938  lbs. 

C,  1. 

C,  2. 

C,  3. 

C,  4. 

992  lbs. 

1,022  lbs. 

1,094  lbs. 

1,072  lbs. 

D,  1. 

D,2. 

D,  3. 

D,  4. 

SOUT] 

NORTH 

910  lbs. 

906  lbs. 

896  lbs. 

984  IbB. 

CO 

E,  1. 

E,  2, 

E,  3. 

E,  4. 

& 

H 

860  lbs. 

776  lbs. 

824  lbs. 

85#lbB. 

F,  1. 

F,  2. 

F,  3. 

F,  4. 

762  lbs. 

760  lbs. 

782  lbs. 

843  IbB. 

G,  1. 

G,  2. 

G,  3. 

G,  4. 

771  lbs. 

852  lbs. 

637  lbs. 

839  lbs. 

WEST. 

The  beets  (Yellow  Globe  Warzels)  were  sown  in  drills  thirty  inches 
apart,  on  the  15th  day  of  June.  On  the  7th  day  of  Jnly  a  top-dressing  of 
salt,  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre,  was  sowed  along  the  driUs  in  the 
plats  marked  A.  The  plats  marked  B  had  no  special  fertilizer  applied. 
Any  vacancies  that  occurred  in  the  drills  were  filled  by  transplanting 
from  the  same  plat. 

Daring  the  season  the  plants  on  the  plats  to  which  the  salt  had  been 
applied  had  larger  tops,  of  a  darker  green,  than  the  plats  withoat  the 
salt.  The  results  at  harvesting,  however,  showed  that  the  salt  was  of  na 
benefit 
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The  turnips  on  the  series  of  plats  marked  G,  D,  F  and  G,  were  sowed 
on  the  second  of  July,  in  drills  running  north  and  south,  thirty  inches 
apart  The  variety  sown  was  Skirving*s  Improved  Swede — seed  at  the 
rate  of  2  lbs.  per  acre.  The  seed  came  up  uniformly,  and  a  good  stand 
was  obtained  over  all  the  plats.  On  the  seventh  of  July  special  fertili- 
zers were  sowed  along  the  drills,  at  the  rate  of  300  lbs.  per  acre,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Plats  marked  0,  Berry's  Superphosphate  of  Lime. 
*•  E,  Baugh's  "  " 

G,  Bangh*s  Chicago  Blood-manure.  No  dressing  of  spe- 
cial manures  was  applied  to  plats  marked  D  and  F. 

The  plats  from  H  to  M  were  sowed  on  the  third  of  July. 

The  seed  was  from  the  same  package,  the  same  drill  was  used,  and  the 
sowing  was  done  by  the  same  person  who  put  in  the  crop  the  preceding^ 
day,  on  plats  from  0  to  G.  A  shower  of  rain  fell  during  the  night  oi 
July  2d,  and  it  was  thought  at  the  time  that  the  soil  was  in  better  condi- 
tion for  seeding  the  last  day  than  it  was  the  day  before.  But  a  small 
part  of  the  seed  came  up,  however,  and  the  plants  were  not  even  enough 
to  make  the  experiment  of  any  value,  so  that  this  part  of  the  trial  was 
abandoned. 

After  the  second  leaf  had  made  its  appearance  the  plants  were  thinned 
in  the  drill  to  the  distance  of  one  foot.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  the 
same  amount  of  labor  was  performed  on  each  plat,  each  operation  ex- 
tending over  the  entire  series  the  same  day.  The  crop  was  harvested 
October  28th,  the  bulbs  from  each  plat  being  separately  weighed.  The 
crop  was  very  much  injured  by  the  severe  drouth  of  the  summer. 

As  many  of  the  leaves  were  withered  from  the  effects  of  the  drouth, 
and  considerable  variations  were  presented  on  different  parts  of  the  same 
plat,  they  were  not  weighed  at  the  close  of  the  experiment.  The  results 
estimated  by  the  acre  for  each  plat  are  given  in  tables  Nos.  1  and  2. 

Table  No.  1. 


TURNIPS. 


Letter  and  Namber  of  Plat. 

TiSLD  Pbr  Acre. 

Remarks. 

Pounds. 

Bushels 
of  60  lbs. 

C.  2....  

39,680 
40,880 
43,760 
42,880 

666.33 
681.33 
729  33 
714.66 

Section  C,  1,  2,  3, 4,  an  ap- 
plication of  Berry's  Super- 
phosphate, at  the  rate  of  300 
lbs.  per  acre. 

41,800 

696.66 
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Table  No.  1— Continued. 

TUKNIP8. 


Yield  Per  Acre. 


Letter  and  Number  of  Plat. 

Pounds. 

Bushels 

Remarks. 

D.  1  

D.  2  

D.  3  

36,400 
36,240 
35,840 
39,360 

606.66 
604.00 
597.33 
656.00 

No  special  Manure. 

36,960 

61600 

E.  1  

E.  2  

E.  3  

E.  4  

34,400 
31,040 
32,960 
:)4,160 

573.33 
517.33 
549.38 
569.33 

Section  E,  1,  2,  3, 4,  an  ap- 
plication of  Bangh'a  Super- 
phoephate,  at  the  rate  of  300 
lbs.  per  acre. 

33,140 

552.33 

F.  1  

F.  3  

F.  4  

30,480 
30,400 
31,280 
33,720 

508.00 
506.66 
521.33 
562.00 

No  special  Manure. 

31,470 

524.50 

-G.  1  

G.  2  

^.  3  

G.  4  

30,640 
34,080 
25,480 
33,569 

514.00 
568.00 
424.66 
559.33 

Section  G,  1, 2,  3.  4,  an  ap- 
plication of  Baugh*8  Blood 
Manure,  at  the  rate  of  300  Ibe. 
per  4tcrc. 

30,990 

516.50 
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Table  No.  2. 

BEETS. 


Letter  and  Namber  of  Plat. 


Yield  Per  Acre. 


PoundB. 


Bushels 
of  60  lbs. 


Bemarks. 


A.  1  

A  2  

A.  3  

A  4  

Ayerage 

B.  1  

B.  2  

B.  3  

B.  4  

Ayerage 


18,080 
21,600 
20,400 
35,040 


30L33 
360.00 
340.00 
584.00 


Section  A,  1,  2,  3, 4,  an  ap- 
plication of  Salt,  at  the  rate 
of  300  lbs.  per  acre. 


23,780 


396.33 


24,400 
23,200. 
23,120 
37,520 


406.66 
386.66 
385.33 
625.33 


No  special  Manure. 


27,060 


450.99 


The  results  for  each  series  of  the  tamip  experiments,  in  bushels  per 
acre«  are  given  in  table  No.  3,  together  with  the  average  of  all  the  series,, 
compared  with  the  average  of  the  plats  without  special  manures.  The 
losses  are  indicated  by  the  minus  sign. 
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CO 


Bauoh's  Chicago  Blood 
Manure. 

Yield  in  bnshels, 
per  acre. 

514.00 

-43.00 

c 
c 

> 

12.67 

8 

t 

7 

Plat. 

G.  1. 

6 

CO 

d 

Baugh's  Superphosphate. 

Yield  in  bushels, 
per  acre. 

573.33 

16.00 

517.33 

-38.00 

549.33 

-10  00 

Plat. 

oi 

CO 

1 

Si 

i 
1 

QQ 

% 

at 
H 

Yield  in  bnshels, 
per  acre. 

061.33 

104.00 

681.33 

126.00 

729.33 

170.00 

Plat. 

\ 
*c 

d 

\ 

CO 

d 

PL 

1 

; 

1 

No  Special  Manure. 

Average. 

557.a3 

1 

559.33 

Yield  in  bnshels, 
per  acre. 

1  ^ 

Gain  over  average  of  nnmannn 

604.00 
506.66 

1^         Gain  over  average  of  nnmanurc 

1  597.33 
521.33 

1 

Gain  over  average  of  nnmannn 

Plat. 

c 

V 

i 

Q 

■ 

CO  « 
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& 

Yield  in 
Bashels 
per  acre. 

559.33 

516.50 

-5375 

gS 

«a 

OD 
BJ 
O 

Plat. 

C 

§ 

6 

PHOSPHATE. 

Yield  in 
Bashels 
per  acre. 

569.33 

-39.67 

552.33 

s 

1 

1 

PS 
H 
O4 

& 
CO 

CO 

W 

s 

n 

Plat. 

1 

a 

eS 
CO 

of 

PHOSPHATE. 

Yield  in 
Bashels 
per  acre. 

i 

696.66 

126.41 

Berry's  Super 

Plat. 

§ 

CO 

of 
6 

Average.  1 

609.00 

1 

1 

: 

4 

i 

to 

1 

Yield  in 
Bashels 
per  acre. 

1 

S 

562.00 

1 

0 

ILL  THE  PLi 

570.25 

QQ 

Plat. 

P 

i 

1 

1 

Gain  over  average  c 

Average  of  . 

D.  1,2,  3  and  4  ) 

F.  1,2,  3  and  4  ) 

C 

'saovHXAy 
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EXPEBIHENTS  IN  THE  APPLICATION  OF  MANUEES. 


An  examination  of  the  tables  and  the  plan  of  the  experiment,  will  show 
a  uniform  increase  in  the  yield  of  the  plats  from  the  series  marked  6,  to 
the  series  marked  0.  This  is  nndoabtedly  owing  to  variations  in  the 
quality  of  the  soil  in  the  different  series  of  plats.  The  regular  increase 
in  the  yield  from  G  to  0,  seems  to  show  that  the  special  fertilizers  pro- 
duced no  effect  whatever  on  the  growth  of  the  crops.  The  extreme 
drought  that  prevailed  during  the  early  growth  of  the  plants,  is  perhaps 
sufficient  to  explain  this  unexpected  result  Had  the  fertilizers  been  dis- 
tributed in  the  drill  at  the  time  of  sowing,  as  they  should  have  been,  a 
fairer  estimate  of  their  value  might  have  been  obtained.  A  mistake  in 
shipping  the  fertilizers  caused  a  delay  that  prevented  their  arrival  in 
season  for  their  application  at  the  proper  time. 

M.  MILES, 

Profeasor  of  Practical  Agriculture  in  Michigan  Agricultural  CoUege. 
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EXPERIMENTS  WITH  INDIAN  CORN,  IN  HILLS 
AND  IN  DRILLS. 


Twenty-foar  plats,  each  two  rods  square,  were  staked  ont  on  the  east 
side  of  field  No.  2,  as  shown  in  the  following  plan,  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  the  relative  advantages  of  planting  corn  in  hills  and  in 
drilla  The  plats  were  arranged  in  two  series,  designated  by  the  letters 
M  and  L,  with  a  strip  of  beans  planted  between,  to  facilitate  the  eqaal 
distribution  of  labor  in  the  cultivation.  The  ground  was  plowed  May 
5th,  and  the  manure,  applied  evenly  over  the  surface,  was  worked  in  by 
the  cultivator  and  harrow.  Yellow  Dent  corn  was  planted  on  all  the 
plats  May  2 1st,  in  rows  four  feet  apart  The  plats  were  all  cultivated 
and  hoed  on  the  15th  of  June,  and  again  on  the  7th  of  July,  the  plants 
being  thinned  so  as  to  leave  the  same  number  of  stalks  on  each  piece. 

The  M  plats,  planted  in  drills,  were  cultivated  twice  in  each  row  at  the 
time  of  hoeing,  while  the  L  plats,  planted  in  hills,  were  cultivated  once 
in  a  row  each  way,  at  the  time  of  hoeing.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  crop 
it  was  purposed  to  expend,  as  far  as  possible,  the  same  amount  of  labor 
on  each  series  of  the  plats. 

On  the  17th  of  September  the  stalks  were  cut  up  at  the  bottom,  and 
secured  in  stocks*'  in  good  order.  The  corn  was  husked  and  weighed 
in  the  plats  numbered  7,  8,  9, 10, 11  and  12,  in  each  series,  on  the  6th  of 
October,  and  in  plats  numbered  1,  2,  3,4,  5  and  6,  in  each  series,  on  the 
9th  of  October,  the  stalks  being  bouna  and  carefully  set  up  again  in 
''stocks.''  On  the  12th  of  October  the  stalks  were  hauled  to  the  bam 
in  good  condition,  a  separate  weighing  being  made  for  each  plat  The 
weight  of  corn  in  the  ear,  and  for  the  stalks  for  each  plat,  is  given  in  the 
following  plan  of  the  experiment: 


27B 
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,  Plan  of  Experiments  with  Com  in  HiUs  and  in  DriUs^  showing  ike  y\M  of 
Com  and  Stalks  for  eachplat^  in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound. 


NORTH. 


Corn  in  Drills. 

Boans. 

C!Arn  in  Hilln 

M.  1. 

L,l. 

Corn, 

Corn, 

124  75 

120.25 

Stalks 

138 

150 

M,  2. 

L,2. 

Corn, 

Com, 

117.75 

119.75 

Stalks. 

Staiks, 

142 

144 

M,  3. 

L,3. 

Com, 

Com, 

120.25 

120.25 

Stalks 

Stalks 

156 

144 

M,  4. 

L,4. 

Com, 

Corn, 

13d.75 

125.25 

Stalks, 

154 

M,  5. 

L,5. 

Com, 

C<tra, 

12275 

11575 

Stalks, 

Stalks, 

140 

140 

M,  6. 

L,6. 

Corn, 

Cora, 

129.25 

1IH.S5 

Stalks, 

Stalks, 

154 

130 

SOUTH. 
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Plan  of  Experiments  with  Oom  in  HUU  and  in  Drills — ^Continued. 


NORTH. 


1 

Corn  in  Drills. 

Beans. 

Corn  in  Hills. 

I 

i 

M,7. 
Corn, 
145.75 
Stalks, 
180 

L,  7. 

Corn, 
115.75 
Stalks, 
150 

1 

M,  8. 

Corn, 
137.75 
Stalks, 
152 

i 

L,  8, 
Corn, 
108.25 
Stalks, 
120 

M,  9. 
Corn, 
14975 
Stalks, 
158 

L,  9. 
Corn, 
104.75 
btalks, 
100 

M,  10. 
Corn, 
133.25 
Stalks, 
160 

L  10. 

Com, 
119.25 
Stalks, 
120 

M.  11. 
Com 
129.7.5 
Stalks, 
148 

L,  11. 

1(K>.75 
Stalks, 
100 

M,  12. 
Corn, 
107.75 
Stalks, 
104 

L,  12. 
Corn, 
10:i75 
Stalks, 
130 

SOUTH. 
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The  north  plats  in  each  series  were  nearly  level,  the  soil  containing 
considerably  more  clay  than  the  plats  at  the  south  end  of  the  series.  In 
comparing  plats  of  the  same  number  in  each  series,  there  was  apparently 
no  difference  in  the  character  of  the  soiL  The  quality  of  the  com  was 
rather  better  on  the  plats  planted  in  hills.  In  the  following  tables  the 
results  are  given  for  each  plat,  as  estimated  by  the  acre.  In  the  colamn 
of  shelled  corn,  seventy  pounds  of  ears  has  been  estimated  as  equal  to 
a  bushel  (of  56  lbs.)  of  shelled  corn : 

Table  No.  1. 

DRILLS. 


Yield  Per  Acre. 


Letter  and  Number  of  Plat. 

Com. 

Stalks. 

Pounds. 

Bashels 
shelled,  at 
70  Ibe., 
ears. 

Pounds. 

Tons. 

4990 
4710 
4810 
5550 
4910 
5170 
5830 
5510 
5990 
53:50 
5190 
4310 

71.28 
67.28 
6871 
79.28 
70.14 
73.85 
83.28 
78.71 
85.57 
76.14 
74.14 
61.57 

5520 
5680 
6240 
6160 
5600 
616U 
7200 
6080 
6320 
640O 
5920 
4160 

276 
2.84 
3.12 
3.08 
2.80 
3.03 
3.60 
3.04 
3.16 
3.20 
2.96 
2.08 

M.  2  

M  3  

M.  4  

M.  5  

M.  6  

M.  10  

M.  12  

5192 

74.16 

5953 

2.98 
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Table  No.  2. 

HILLS. 


YiBLD  Par  Acre. 


Letter  and  Namber  of  Plat. 


Corn. 


L.1  

L.  2  

L.3  

L.4  

L.  6  

L.6  

L.  7  

L.8  

L.  9  

L.  10  

L.  11  

L.  12  

Average 


Pounds. 


Bushels 
shelled,  at 
70  lbs., 
ears. 


4810 
4790 
4810 
5010 
4630 
4650 
46:30 
4330 
4190 
4770 
4230 
4150 


4583 


68.71 
68.43 
68  71 
71.57 
66.14 
66.43 
66.14 
6185 
59.85 
68.14 
60.43 
59.28 


65.47 


Stalks. 


Poands. 


6000 
5760 
5760 
6640 
5600 
5200 
6000 
4800 
4000 
4800 
4000 
5200 


5313 


EXPEEIMENTS  WITH  OOEN, 

This  series  of  experiments  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  relative  fertility  of  nnmannred  experimental  plats,  with  reference  to 
obtaining  a  reliable  standard  of  comparison  in  field  experiments. 

In  my  report  on  experiments  for  the  year  1866,  the  variations  observed 
in  the  productiveness  of  onmanared  experimental  plats,  of  apparently 
the  same  quality  and  texture  of  soil,  were  referred  to  as  a  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  obtaining  a  reliable  standard  of  comparison  by  which  the  results 
of  field  experiments  may  be  measured.  (See  Beport  of  Secretary  of  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  1866,  p.  69.) 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  then  made,  the  following  experiment 
has  been  planned  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  this  source  of  error  in  the 
determination  of  results. 

Twenty-four  plats  of  uniform  size  (two  rods  by  four  rods)  were  staked 
off  on  the  lawn  north  of  the  Boarding  Hall,  each  of  which  is  designated 
by  a  number  and  letter,  so  that  the  experiment  can  be  readily  divided 
into  several  parallel  series.  These  plats  occupy  part  of  the  ground  under 
experiment  in  the  surface  application  of  .manures  in  1864-6.  (See  Beport 
of  Secretary  of  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1866,  p.  55.)  The  outline  of  the 
original  plats  is  traced  on  the  office  record  of  the  present  experiment,  and 
a  careful  examination  of  the  results  shows  that  the  fertilizers  applied  in 
1864  have  produced  no  perceptible  effect  the  present  season.  The  soil  is 
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a  light  sandy  loam,  of  uniform  character,  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
by  its  physical  properties  and  appearance,  excepting  at  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  piece. 

Plats  A.  4,  B.  4,  and  parts  of  plats  A.  3,  B.  3,  G.  3,  and  0. 4,  occupying 
the  lowest  portion  of  the  ground,  have  a  soil  considerably  darker  than 
that  of  the  other  plats.  The  surface  of  the  piece  is  nearly  level,  there 
being  but  a  slight  descent  to  the  southeast  towards  the  above  mentioned 
plats. 

With  the  exception  already  noticed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  pieoe 
of  ground  presenting  a  greater  uniformity  in  the  appearance  of  its  sub- 
divisions. At  the  north  side  of  the  piece  several  smaller  plats  have  been 
added,  to  fill  out  the  triangular  piece  along  the  plank  road.  The  follow- 
ing plan  will  show  the  arrangement  of  the  plats,  together  with  the  pro- 
duce of  corn  and  of  stalks  on  each  plat.  The  weights  are  given  in  poundi 
and  decimals  of  a  pound,  the  com  being  weighed  in  the  ear. 


PLAN  OF  EXPERIMENTAL  GROOTnO  NORTH  OF  BOARDING  HALL. 


NORTH. 

TWO  RODS. 


Corn,  lbs 

166.62 
F. 

Stalks,  lbs. 
140 

(Joru,  lbs. 
68.37 
F. 

Stalks,  lbs. 
66 

Cora,  lbs. 
52.87 
D. 

Stalks,  lbs. 

52 

Com,  lbs. 
47  87 
C. 

Stalks,  lbs. 

50 

Corn, 
147.12 
F.  I. 
Stalks, 
142 

Cora, 
15375 
E.l. 
Stalks, 
127 

Com, 
156.62 
D.  1. 
Stalks, 
144 

Com, 
130.75 
C.l. 
Stalks, 
125 

Cora, 
114.75 
B.  1. 
Stalks, 
119 

Com, 
J  17.25 

A.I. 
Stalks, 

1*34 

Com, 
123  25 

F  2 
Stalks, 
143 

Com, 
lb6.25 
E.  2. 
Stalks. 
167 

Com, 
195.62 
D  2. 
Stalks, 
186 

Corn, 
192.62 
C.2. 
Stalks, 
189 

Corn, 
197.50 
B.2. 
Stalks, 
198 

Cora, 
204.50 

A.  2. 
Stalks, 

193 

Com, 
160.62 

F.  3. 
Stalks, 

183 

Corn, 
168  62 

E.  3. 
Stalks, 

178 

Corn, 
192.25 
D.  3. 
Stalks, 
189 

Com, 
223.50 

C.3. 
Stalks, 

200 

Com, 
202.87 
B.3. 
Stalks, 
189 

■ 

Cora, 
201.00 
A.  3. 
Stalks, 
176 

Com, 
153.62 
F.  4. 

Stalks,  1 
165  ! 

1 

Com, 
173.12  , 
E  4. 
Stalks,  ' 
190.50 

Com, 
208.00 
D.4. 
Stalks, 
207 

Corn, 
215.50 

C.  4. 
Stalks, 

198 

Corn, 
217.50 
B.4. 
Stalks, 
J  93 

Corn, 
199.50  : 
A.  4. 
Stalks, 
196 

1 

SOUTH. 
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No  manure  of  any  kind  has  been  applied  to  these  plats  since  the  year 
1864,  as  described  in  the  report  on  the  surface  application  of  manures. 
The  plats  have  all  been  treated  in  the  same  manner,  the  same  amount  of 
labor  having  been  expended  on  each.  The  sod  was  plowed  under  with  a 
flat  furrow  about  Ave  inches  in  depth,  on  the  8th  day  of  May.  On  the 
19th  the  surface  was  fitted  for  planting,  by  the  use  of  the  cultivator  and 
harrow.  Yellow  Dent  corn  was  planted  in  hills  four  feet  apart  each  way, 
on  the  20th.  June  16th  the  corn  was  cultivated  and  hoed,  the  plants 
being  thinned  to  a  uniform  number  in  each  hill.  On  the  14th  of  July 
the  corn  was  again  cultivated,  and  on  the  16th  it  was  hoed.  Tht  corn 
made  a  slow  growth  during  the  first  part  of  the  season,  and  for  a  time  it 
was  thought  that  the  crop  would  prove  an  entire  failure.  On  the  22d  of 
September  the  corn  was  cut  up  at  the  bottom,  and  put  in  stocks.''  The 
plats  were  all  husked  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  com  being  separately 
weighed  on  each  plat.  The  corn  was  of  inferior  quality,  the  severe 
drought  interfering  with  the  maturity  of  the  crop.  On  the  15th  of  Octo- 
ber the  stalks  were  hauled,  the,  produce  of  each  plat  being  weighed  by 
itselfl  In  the  following  table  (No.  1)  the  yield  for  each  plat  is  given  per 
acre,  together  with  the  average  of  the  plats  having  the  same  letter.  In 
the  second  column  ot  the  table,  the  estimated  amount  of  shelled  corn  is 
given,  reckoning  seventy  pounds  of  ears  to  a  bushel  (of  fifty-six  pounds) 
of  shelled  corn : 
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Table  No.  1. — Experimenial  Ground  North  of  Boarding  Hall 


Yield  pkrAcrb. 


A,  1. 
A,  2. 
A,  3  , 
A,  4. 


XiETTER  AND  NUMBER  OF  PlAT. 


Corn. 


Ponnds. 


I  2345 
4090 
4020 
3d90 


Boshels 
shelled,  at 
70  lb.  ears. 


Average  . 


33.50 
58.43 
.'i7.43 
57.00 


Stalks. 


Poands. 


2680 
3d60 
35*^0 
3960 


Tons. 


1.34 
193 
1.76 
1.^ 


B,l 
B,2 
B,3 
B,4 


Ayerage . 


2295 

3278 

2380 

1.19 

3950 

56  43 

3960 

,  1.98 

4057 

57.96 

3780 

1  1.89 

4350 

62.14 

3860 

;  1J3 

3663 

52.33 

3495 

1.74 

I 

C.- 
C.I 
C,2 
C,3 
C,4 


1915 
2615 
3852 
4470 
4310 


Average. . 


3432 


27.35 
37.35 
55.03 
63.85 
61.57 


49.03 


2000 
2500 
3780 
4000 
3960 


3248 


100 

l.« 
l.« 

suo 


D  ... 

D,l. 
D.2. 
D,3. 
D.4. 


2115 
3132 
3912 
3845 
4160 


Average. 


3433 


30.21 

2080 

1.04 

44  75 

2880 

144 

55.89 

3720 

l.!« 

54.94 

3780 

189 

59.43 

4140 

2.07 

49  04 

3320 

1m 

E..., 
E,l 
E,2 
E,3  . 
E,4. 


2735 
3075 
3325 
3372 
3462 


Average.. 


3194 


39  07 
43  93 
47.50 
48.18 
49  46 


45.65 


2640 
2540 
3340 
3560 
3810 


3178 


1.32 
1.27 

1.67 
1.7? 
1.90 

1b 


F... 

F,l  , 
F,2 
F,3  . 
F,4 


Average. 


2942 
2465 
3212 
3072 


3004 


47.60 
42.03 
35.21 
46.89 
4389 


42.92 


2800 
2840 
2860 
3660 
3300 


1.40 
1.42 
1.43 

183 
l.fi5 

154 
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The  least  yield,  according  to  the  table,  is  27.35  bushels  of  shelled  com 
and  one  ton  of  stalks  per  acre,  on  plat  G ;  while  the  greatest  yield  is  621.85 
bushels  of  shelled  corn,  on  plat  G  3,  and  2.07  tons  of  stalks  on  plat  D  4. 
The  average  of  all  the  plats  is  48.17  bushels  of  shelled  corn,  and  1.65 
tons  of  stalks  per  acre.  From  the  wide  range  of  variation  of  these  plats, 
all  treated  in  the  same  way,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  results  of  a  single 
field  experiment  in  the  application  of  manures,  cannot  be  relied  on  to 
establish  any  rule  of  practice. 

Improvements  in  agriculture  can  only  be  made  by  means  of  a  system- 
atic series  of  experiments,  so  conducted  as  to  guard  against  all  sources 
of  fallacy,  and  then  carefully  repeated  under  a  variety  of  circumstances. 
Experiments  like  these  cannot  well  be  made  by  a  private  individual,  un- 
less he  is  willing  to  expend  a  fortune  for  the  purpose,  in  addition  to  his 
personal  supervision  for  a  series  of  years.  The  results  obtained  this 
season  in  the  experiment  under  consideration,  furnish  simply  a  starting 
][)oint  for  the  investigations  that  are  to  follow.  The  yield  of  each  plat,  as 
above  recorded,  will  serve  as  a  standard  by  which  future  results  may  be 
measured.  One-half  of  the  plats  will  receive  an  application  of  manures 
next  season,  while  the  other  half  will  be  cropped  without  the  addition  of 
fertilizers,  and  the  results  will  then  be  recorded  for  a  number  of  years. 


M.  MILES, 

Professor  of  Practical  Agriculture  in  Michigan  Agricultural  College 


EXPERIMENTS  IN  SHEEP  FEEDING. 


By  M.  miles. 


PROFESSOR  OF  PRACTICAL  AGRICULTURE  IN  MICHIGAN  AGRICULTURAL  COIX^E. 


Twelve  half-blood  Gotswold  sheep,  selected  for  feeding,  were  put  in 
the  pens,  at  the  south  end  of  the  sheep  bam,  the  second  day  of  Kovem- 
ber,  1867.  The  pens  were  numbered  from  one  to  six,  two  sheep  being 
placed  in  each.  Sheep  Ko.  1,  in  pen  Ko.  1,  and  sheep  !No.  1,  in  pen  'So.2, 
were  ewes ;  the  rest  were  wethers.  Pens  'So,  5  and  6  were  occupied  by 
the  same  animals  as  in  the  experiments  of  the  year  1867.  (See  Report 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  for  1867,  pages  51  and  52.) 

The  sheep  in  all  the  pens  were  got  by  a  pure-bred  Gotswold  ram,  out  of 
common  ewes,  (grade  Merinos.)  The  sheep  in  pens  iNo.  1,  2,  3  and  4 
were  from  five  and  one-half  to  six  and  one-half  months  old;  those  in 
pens  Ko.  5  and  6  were  between  eighteen  and  nineteen  months  old.  Each 
sheep  was  weighed  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment,  and  at  the  close 
of  each  week.  These  weekly  weighings  were  made  in  the  morning,  be- 
fore feeding  or  watering,  so  as  to  avoid  any  variations  that  might  occur 
from  a  difference  in  the  amount  of  undigested  food  in  the  stomach. 

The  feed  for  each  pen  was  carefully  weighed  each  day  at  the  time  of 
feeding,  and  particular  care  was  taken  to  prevent  any  waste  after  feed- 
ing. "  Chaffed  "  hay  was  fed  in  each  pen,  so  that  each  sheep  had  all  it 
would  eat;  if  any  remained  in  the  boxes,  it  was  taken  out,  carefully 
weighed,  and  deducted  from  the  amount  fed.  In  addition  to  the  chaffed 
hay,  each  pen  was  supplied  with  a  fixed  ration  of  other  feed,  as  follows: 

Pen  Ko.  1 — Shelled  corn  and  roots,  cut  in  narrow  slices. 

Pei;  No.  2—         "  *'  " 

Pen  So.  3— Shelled  corn. 

Pen  No.  4 — Roots,  cut  in  narrow  slices. 

Pen  No.  5 — Shelled  corn. 

Pen  No.  6 — ^Roots,  cut  in  narrow  slices. 

The  hay  fe«d  was  a  mixture  of  clover  and  timothy ;  the  corn  was  of  the 
variety  known  as  the  yellow  dent ;  and  the  roots  were  Skirving's  Improved 
Swede  turnip. 

The  weights  of  the  sheep  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  at 
the  close  of  each  week,  are  shown  in  table  No.  1.  The  weights  are  given 
in  pounds  and  decimals  of  a  pound. 
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Tablb  No«  1. —  Weight  of  Sheep  at  the  beginning  of  the  Experiment^  and  at 

the  close  of  each  week. 


Date  of  weighing. 

d 
a 

Pen  No.  2. 

Pen  No.  3 

Pen  No.  4. 

Pen  No.  5 

Pen  No.  6. 

Nov.  2.  iser. 

Beginning  of 
Experiment. 

78.5 
970 

83.5 
86.0 

'  83.5 
89.5 

87.0 

825 

114.0 
115.0 

119.0 
125.0 

175.5 

169.5 

173.0 

169.5 

229.0 

244.0 

NoYember  9th .. 

77.0 
1015 

81.5 
895 

77.5 
90  5 

89.0 
78.5 

112.5 
118.5 

1285 
131.5 

178.5 

171.0 

168.0 

167.5 

231.0 

260.0 

NoYember  16th 

72.0 
96.5 

82.0 
'  86.0 

78  0 
89.0 

85.5 
77.5 

111.5 
122.0 

123.0 
125.5 

168.5 

168.0 

167.0 

163  0 

233.5 

248.5 

November  23d .. 

73.5 
98.5 

81.5 
86.5 

79.5 
91.5 

87.0 
73.5 

118.0 
120.0 

121.0 
125.0 

172.0 

168.0 

171.0 

160.5 

238.0 

246.0 

November  30th 

72.5 
100.5 

85  0 
88.0 

94,5 
82.0 

91.0 
75.0 

117.0 
121.5 

120.0 
1280 



173.0 

173.0 

176.5 

166.0 

238.5 

248.0 

December  7th  . . 

5th  week  

73.5 
97.5 

81.0 
87.5 

81.0 
93.0 

87.5 
71.5 

115.0 
1220 

117.0 
126.5 

171.0 

168.5 

174.0 

159.0 

237.0 

243.5 

December  14tb  . 

76.5 
960 

87.5 
86.0 

96.0 
84.5 

91.0 
74  5 

118.0 
125  0 

121.5 
132.0 

172.5 

173.5 

180.5 

165.5 

243.0 

1 

243.5 

December  2l8t.. 

79.0 
97.0 

82.0 
855 

94.5 
85.0 

89.0 
755 

116.9 
128.5 

121.0 
131.0 

1760 

167.5 

179.5 

164.5 

244.5 

252.0 

December  28th . 

79  0 
96.5 

85.0 
88.0 

98.0 
82.5 

86.5 
70.0 

118.0 
128  5 

118.5 
131.0 

175.5 

173.0 

180.5 

156.5 

246.5 

249.5 
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Table  No.  1. — Continued. 


1 

CO  1 

-* 

6 

6  ' 

6 

6 

1 

6 

Date  of  weiirbiofi:. 

55 

is  1 

*^ 

a 

§ 

0 

d 

o 

0 

a!  ' 

£ 

January  4tb,  '68. 

1 

1 

9th  week.. .... .. ' 

Oo.U  , 

on  n 

109  n 

101 1^ 
j«i  «> 

98.0  i' 

89.5 

87.0 

73.5 

127.5 

134.0 

t 

181.0  ; 

173.0 

187.5 

163.5 

2495 

255.5 

Jannary  11th... 

lOth  week  

JUl.O 

191  R 

85.5  ' 

90.0 

88.5 

72.0 

128.5 

131.5 

i 

168.5 

1 

172.5 

i 

190.0 

161.5 

253.0 

1 

253.0 

January  18th...| 

1 

tit  fi.  1 

AT 
0/ .O 

1  AO  fi 

83.5  i 

  1 

92.0 

89.5 

71.0 

133.5 

134.5 

167.0  I 

i 

179.5 

192.0 

162.0 

261.5 

257.0 

Jannary  25th . . . 

12  th  week  

OO.O 

loan 

87.0 

94.0 

89.5 

72.5 

134.0 

134.5 

170.0 

180.5 

191.5 

164.5 

260.5 

257.5 

Febrnary  Ist . .. 

XvQ.O 

197  S 

88.5 

98.0 

93.5 

75.5 

139.5 

1375 

168.0 

1 

187.0 

200.0 

170.0 

272.0 

265.0 

February  8th  

14th  week  

lUVl.O 

Qfi  0 

76.0 

102.0 

93.0 

77.0 

139.5 

199.0 

173.5 

196.0 

• 

199.5 

173.0 

270.5 

271.5 

February  15th.. 

MO  0 

J  JIU-O 

101  0 

79.5 

103.0 

95.0 

74  5 

140.0 

139.0 

169.5 

194.5 

205.5 

175  5 

1 

269.5 

265.5 

February  22d... 

1  16th  week  

89.5 

94.0 

114.0 

101.5 

134.0 

i  127.5 

76.5 

105.5 

98.5 

79.5 

141.5 

138.0 

166.0 

199.5 

212.5 

181.0 

275.5 

265.5 

February  29th.. 

93.0 

98.0 

119.0 

105.5 

138.0 

136.0 

77.5 

108.0 

103.5 

85.0 

149.0 

142.0 

170.5 

206.0 

221.5 

190.5 

287.0 

278.0 
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Table  2^o.  1.— Continued. 


Date  of  weighing. 

■ 

Pen  No.  1. 

Pen  No.  2. 

Pen  No.  3. 

6 

106.5 
83.0 

Pen  No.  5. 

Pen  No.  6. 

18th  week  

95.0 
79.0 

100.0 
110.5 

117.5 
102.5 

135  5 
146.0 

133.0 
135.5 

1740 

210.5 

220.0 

189.5 

2815 

268.5 

March  i4th  , 

94.0 
8d.O 

101.0  i  1195 
111.0  1  104.5 

106.0 
84  0 

133.0 
147.5 

135.0 
139.0 

182.0 

212  0  j  224.0 

190.0 

280.5 

274.0 

20th  week  

96.5 
82.0 

178.5 

98.5 
112.0 

210.5 

123  0 
105  5 

110.0 
84.0 

134.0 
245.0 

132.5 
143.0 

228.5 

194  0 

279.0 

276.5 

March  28th  

100.5 
81.0 

105.5 
116.5 

129.5 
110.5 

114.5 
91.5 

143  5 
154.0 

137.5 
144.0 

181.5 

222.0 

240.0 

206.0 

297.5 

281.5 

April  4th  

102.5 
83.0 

106.0 

131.5 
1  n 

1  iO.v 

113.0 
89.5 

144.0 
1530 

137.0 
143.5 

185.5 

223.5 

246  5 

202.5 

297.0 

280.5 

AprU  nth  

107.5 
86.5 

108  0 
119.5 

135.5 
120.5 

120.5 
91.0 

147.0 
157.0 

144.0 
152.0 

194.0 

227.5 

256.0 

211.5 

304.0 

296.0 

AprU  18th  

24th  week  

106.5 
oz.o 

108.0 
116.0 

134.0 
117  6 

118.0 
88.U 

147.0 
159.0 

150.0 
153.5 

189.0 

224.0 

25  J. 5 

206.0 

306.0 

303.5 

April  24th  

106  5 
78.0 

105.0 
115.5 

134.5 
114.5 

1  tA  ^ 

a'>.5 

1440 
158.5 

142.0 
148.5 

184.5 

220.4 

249.0 

204.0 

302.5 

290.5 

108.0 
80.5 

111.5 
12U.0 

137.5 
124.0 

123.0 
84.5 

146  0 
160.0 

141.5 
150  0 

188.5 

2315 

261.5 

207  5 

306.0 

291.5 
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Table  No.  1 — Continued. 


Date  of  Weighing. 

Pen  No.  1 

Pen  No.  2 

Pen  No.  3. 

Pen  No.  4. 

Pen  No.  5. 

Pen  No.  6. 

lUySth  

108.5 
780 

lU.O 
120.5 

137.0 
122.0 

122.0 
85.5 

138.0 
164.5 

141.0 
151.5 

186.5 

231.5 

259.0 

207.5 

302.5 

292.5 

May  15th  

110.0 
78.5 

110.0 
122.0 

138.5 
123.0 

124.5 

85.0 

115.5 
163.0 

142.0 

153.5 

1885 

232.0 

261.5 

209.5 

278.5 

295.5 

May22d  

29th  week  

112.0 
79.5 

110.5 
122  0 

138  0 
123.5 

124.0 
80.5 

110.5 
162.0 

143.0 
1530 

191.5 

232.5 

261.5 

204.5 

272.5 

296.0 

May  29th  

113.0 
77.0 

114.0 
123.0 

1395 
132.0 

123.0 
76.0 

142.0 
152.0 

162  0 

190.0 

237.0 

271.5 

199.0 

162.0 

294.0 

114.0 

1110 
123.0 

136.0 
125.0 

122.0 
70.5 

146.0 
1545 

160.0 

114.0 

234.0 

261.0 

192.5 

160.0 

3U0.5 

Considerable  variation  in  the  rate  of  increase  will  be  observed  in  all 
the  pens,  while  losses  in  weight,  even  in  the  animals  that  made  the  great- 
est aggregate  gain,  are  frequent.  The  sheep  in  pen  No.  1  did  not  do  well 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  experiment-  No.  2  lost  20  lbs.  in 
weight,  and  was  finally  removed  from  the  pen  before  the  close  of  the  ex- 
periment. Sheep  No.  2,  in  pen  No.  4,  lost  12  lbs.,  although  it  did  not  at 
any  time  appear  to  be  sick.  Sht-ep  No.  1,  in  pen  No.  5,  was  not  well  for 
several  weeks  before  the  close  of  the  experiment,  and  was  finally  removed 
from  the  pen  at  the  close  of  the  29th  week. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  conduct  any  kind  of  experiment  in  practi- 
cal agriculture  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  from  the  great  variety  of  circum- 
stances that  tend  to  modify  results ;  but  when  the  subtile  principle  of 
life,  as  exhibited  in  animated  beings,  is  involved  in  the  line  of  investiga- 
tion, the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  exact  determinations  seem  almost 
insuperable. 
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At  the  beginning  of  feeding  experiments,  before  the  animals  become 
accustomed  to  the  new  conditions  in  which  they  are  placed,  losses  almost 
invariably  occur.  It  was  observed  in  the  present  experiment  that  any 
anasnal  disturbance  of  the  other  animals  in  the  same  building  had  a 
marked  effect  on  the  progress  of  those  under  experiment.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  losses  occurred  in  all  the  pens  after  the  23d  week.  The  only 
cause  that  could  be  assigned  for  these  losses  was  the  change  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  other  sheep  in  the  same  building. 

About  the  commencement  of  the  24th  week,  the  sheep  not  under  experi- 
ment were  turned  out  during  the  day,  and  returned  to  the  barn  at  night 
The  experimental  sheep  immediately  became  restless  during  the  day,  and 
a  general  loss  in  weight  was  observed,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in 
the  fixed  ration  of  food,  so  that  it  was  thought  best  to  terminate  the  ex- 
periment sooner  than  had  before  been  intended.  From  our  experience 
thus  far  in  experimental  feeding,  it  seems  desirable  that  a  separate  build- 
ing be  provided  for  this  purpose,  and  that  but  a  single  animal  be  placed 
in  each  pen. 

In  table  Ko.  2  is  shown  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in  each  pen  for 
each  week  of  the  experiment. 
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Tke  average  weight  of  the  sheep  in  each  pen,  for  each  week  of  the 
experimcDt,  is  given  in  Table  No.  3.  The  average  weight  for  the  week 
is  obtained  by  adding  the  weight  at  the  beginning  of  the  .week  to  the 
weight  at  the  close  of  the  week,  and  dividing  the  snm  by  two. 


Table  IJo.  3. — Average  Weight  of  Sheep  in  eoLch  Pen  for  each  WeeJc. 


Week. 


Pen  No.  1. 


let  ... 
2d.... 
3d.... 
4th.. 
5th.., 
6th... 
7th.. 
.8th.. 
9th.. 
10th. 
11th  . 
12th . 

mh. 
mh. 

15th. 
16th. 

mh. 

18th. 
19th. 
SOth. 

2l8t  . 

22d.. 
23d.. 
24  th. 
25th. 
26th. 
27th. 
28th. 
29th. 
SOth. 
SJst  . 


Pen  No.  2. 


177.00 
173.50 
170.26 
172.50 
172.00 
171.75 
174  25 
175.75 
178.25 
174.75 
167.75 
16rt.50 
169.00 
170.75 
171.50 
167  75 
16H.25 
172.25 
178.00 
180.25 
180.00 
183.50 
189.75 
191.50 
186.75 
186.50 
187  50 
187.50 
190  00 
190.75 
152.00 


170.25 

16950 

168.00 

170..50 

170.75 

171.00 

170.50 

170  25 

173.00 

172.75 

176  00 

180.00 

183.75 

191  50 

195.25 

197.00 

202.75 

208.25 

211.25 

21125 

21625 

222.75 

225.50 

225.75 

222.25 . 

226  00 

231.50 

231.75 

232.25 

234.75 

235.50 


Pen  No.  3. 


Pen  No.  4. 


170.50 
167.50 
169.00 
173  75 
175  25 
177  25 
180  00 
180.00 
183.75 
'  18tf.75 
191.00 
191.75 
195.75 
199  75 
202  50 
209.00 
217.00 
220.75 
222.00 
226.25 
234.25 
243.25 
251.25 
253.75 
250.25 
255.25 
260.25 
260.25 
261.50 
26650 
266.25 


Pen  No.  5. 


168.50 
165.25 
162.00 
163.50 
162.50 
162.25 
165.00 
160.50 
160.00 
162..50 
161.75 
163.25 
167.25 
17150 
174.26 
178.25 
185.75 
190.00 
189.75 
192.00 
200.00 
204.25 
2U7.00 
20875 
205.00 
205.75 
207  50 
208.50 
207  00 
201.75 
195.50 


Pen  No.  6. 


230.00 
232.25 
235.75 
238.25 
237.75 
240.00 
243.75 
245.50 
248.00 
251.25 
257  25 
261.00 
26625 
27125 
270.00 
272.50 
281.25 
284  25 
281.00 
279.25 
288.25 
297.25 
300.50 
305.00 
304  25 
304  25 
304.25 
290.50 
275.50 
217.25 
161.00 


251.50» 

25375- 

247.25. 

247.00- 

245.75^ 

248.50 

252.75 

250.75 

252.50 

254  25 

255.00 

257.25 

261.25 

268.25. 

268.50' 

265.50- 

271.75« 

273.25- 

271.25 

275.00^ 

278.75^ 

281.00 

288.25 

299.75- 

297.00 

291.00 

292  00 

294.00 

295.75- 

29i.00 

297.25* 


In  comparing  the  amount  of  food  consumed  in  the  different  pens  each* 
week,  and  the  amount  of  food  consumed  at  different  periods  in  the  same* 
pen,  it  becomes  necessary  to  bring  the  weights  of  the  sheep  to  a  uniforub 
standard.  One  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight  is  taken  as  a  convenient* 
standard  of  comparison  in  the  following  table  (No.  4),  which  gives  the- 
amount  of  food  consumed  each  week  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight* 

This  table  is  formed  from  tables  Nos.  2  and  3,  by  a  simple  proportion. 
For  example,  in  pen  No.  4  the  average  weight  of  the  sheep  the  first  week, 
according  to  table  No.  3,  is  168.50  pounds.  The  weight  of  roots  consumed 
in  this  pen  for  the  week,  according  to  table  No.  2,  is  28.50  pounds.  The 

28B 
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amoant^of  roots  consumed  by  each  100  xK)ands  of  live  weight  may  be 
found  as  follows : 

168.50:    100  lbs.::  28.50 
100 


168.50)2850.00(16.91  lbs.  of  roots  consumed  for 
16850  each  100  lbs.  of  live  .weight.  • 


11^6500 
101100 


154000 
151650 


23500 
16850 


6650 

By  reference  to  table  No.  2  it  will  be  seen  that  an  increase  in  the  fixed 
ration  of  com  and  roots  was  made  the  7th  week,  and  again  the  22d  week. 
The  object  of  this  increase  was  to  make  the  fixed  ration  very  nearly  the 
same  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  throughout  the  experiment,  so  that 
any  variation  in  the  amount  of  feed  required  during  the  different  periods 
of  feeding  would  be  shown  in  the  hay  consumed.  The  fluctuations  in  the 
weight  of  the  sheep  fix)m  week  to  week  were,  however,  so  frequent  as  to 
prevent  a  complete  adjustment  of  the  fixed  ration  to  the  weight  of  the 
iwimal. 
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$10.64 

s 

60.25 

36.00 

•  s 

CO 

kO 

1^ 

CO 

Si 

20.50 

0.095 
0.06.0 

to 

1— I 

0.06.0 
0  06.0 

o 

i 

WW 

\6  o 

S  « 
on 

Roots.  37.20 
Hay,  10.10 

f  7  92 
5  17 

$13  09 

$5  23 
5  11 

^1 

i!f 
on 

Roots,  3,140.04 
Hay,  852.46 

36.02 

23.15 

82.50 

56.50 

s 

i 

1 

244.00 

No.  5. 

No.  6. 
Roots  aud  bay  
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In  the  foregoing  table,  (No.  5,)  a  sammary  of  the  resmlts  of  the  experi- 
ment is  given  for  each  pen,  including  the  total  gain,  gain  per  cent,  total 
feed  consumed,  value  of  feed  consumed,  average  amount  of  feed  con- 
sumed per  week  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight;  the  value  of  feed  coh- 
sumed  per  week  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  the  weight  of  wool  and 
its  value,  the  total  increase  in  live  weight  after  deducting  the  weight  of 
wool,  and  the  value  of  feed  consumed  to  produce  100  lbs.  of  increase  of 
live  weight  exclusive  of  wool.  In  making  this  table,  hay  has  been  esti- 
mated at  $12.00  per  ton ;  com  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  and  roots  at  10  cents 
per  bushel. 

In  the  experiments  of  last  year,  roots  were  estimated  at  16  cents  per 
bushel,  which  is  undoubtedly  much  too  high  when  compared  with  com  at 
$1.00  per  bushel.  The  amount  of  dry  substance  is,  'perhaps,  the  beet 
standard  we  now  have  for  estimating  the  relative  feeding  value  of  differ- 
ent foods.  From  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of  dry  substance  in  com 
and  roots,  it  will  be  seen  that  nearly  nine  bushels  of  roots  will  be  required 
to  equal  a  bushel  of  corn.  With  corn  at  $1.00  per  bushel,  roots  should 
be  worth  about  11  cents  per  bushel.  As  ten  was  a  convenient  factor  to 
use  in  making  the  table,  the  price  of  the  roots  was  fixed  at  10  cents  per 
bushel. 

By  comparing  the  figures  in  the  last  column  of  the  table  in  Pens  Kos. 
3  and  4,  and  in  Pens  Kos.  4  and  5,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  valae 
of  the  corn  and  roots  is  very  nearly  as  estimated,  so  far  at  least  as  the 
results  of  this  experiment  are  concerned. 

The  sheep  were  all  sheared  at  the  close  of  the  experiment,  June  6th, 
and  the  fleeces  carefully  weighed,  with  the  exception  of  sheep  No.  2,  in 
Pen  No.  1,  and  sheep  No.  1,  in  Pen  No.  5,  which  had  been  removed  from 
the  pen  on  account  of  sickness.-  The  fleeces  of  these  sheep  were  not  in 
condition  for  accurate  weighing,  and  they  were  therefore  entered  on  the 
record  at  a  low  estimate.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  sheep  were  all 
thoroughly  "  tagged,"  several  weeks  before  shearing.  In  Table  No.  6, 
the  weight  of  each  fleece  unwashed,  is  given. 


Table  No.  6. 

WEIGHT  OF  FLEECES  IN  POUNDS  AND  DECIMALS  OF  A  POUND. 


No.  of  Bbeep. 

Pen  No.  1. 

Pen  No.  2. 

Pen  No.  3. 

Pen  No.  4. 

Pen  No.  5. 

PeiLKo.6. 

Sheep  No.  I  

12.00 

14.25 

13.25 

12.75 

Est.  9.00 

9.50 

Sheep  No.  2  

Est.  10.00 

10.50 

12.75 

7.50 

13.25 

11.00 

The  wool  was  of  good  quality,  free  from  gum  or  dirt,  and  from  the 
length  of  fibre,  well  adapted  to  the  manufacture  of  delaines,  or  for  comb- 
ing purposes.   The  wool  has  not  been  sold.   (See  supplement  at  end  of 
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chapter.)  The  estimated  valne  in  Table  No.  5,  is,  without  doubt,  consid- 
erably below  the  present  market  price. 

The  sheep  in  Pens  l^os.  5  and  6,  as  has  already  been  stated,  were  fed' 
in  the  same  pens  in  the  experiment  of  1867.  In  the  following  table 
(No.  7),  the  results  of  the  combined  experiments  are  given,  including  the 
total  gain  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  to  the  close  of  the  last  experi- 
ment,  the  total  weight  and  value  of  wool  produced,  the  total  gain  in  live 
weight,  exclusive  of  the  wool  of  1868,  the  total  value  of  feed  consumed^ 
the  total  value  of  feed  consumed  less  the  value  of  wool,  and  the  cost  of 
100  lbs.  increase  of  live  weight,  exclusive  of  wool : 


Table  No.  7. 

Pen. 

Total  wool  pro- 
dnced. 

Value  of  wool  at 
30o  per  lb. 

Total  increase  of 
live  weight,  ex- 
clusive of  wool. 

Total  value  of  feed 
consumed. 

Total  value  of  feed 
less  the  value  of 
wool. 

Cost  of  100  pounds 
of  increase  of  live 
weight,  exclusive 
of  wool. 

1 

No.  5   IKISO 

No.  6  ,  139.00 

42.25 
37.69 

i  1 
$12  68   !    131.  25   I   923  54 

11  31    i    118.50   1     17  59 

t  i 

$10  86   j       $8  28 

6  28   '         5  30 

In  the  preceding  tables,  the  value  of  the  animal,  or  its  actual  cost  at 
the  commencement  of  the  experiment,  has  not  been  taken  into  account. 

The  results  of  our  experiments  in  pig  feeding,  show  conclusively  that 
animals,  when  properly  fed,  give  a  much  better  return  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed, during  the  first  few  months  of  their  lives,  than  they  do  after 
the^'  reach  maturity.  There  is  not  within  my  knowledge  any  definite 
statement  on  record,  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  growth  of  lambs  up  to  the 
period  of  maturity.  As  this  must  be  an  important  item  in  determining 
the  profits  of  sheep  raising,  I  propose  to  make  it  a  special  subject  of 
investigation,  as  soon  as  facilities  for  conducting  the  experiments  in  a  sat- 
isfiactory  manner  are  placed  at  my  disposal. 

In  the  absence  of  accurate  data,  the  cost  of  the  growth  of  the  sheep, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  experiments,  has  been  estimated  at  two  dollars 
per  head  at  the  age  of  six  and  one-half  months,  and  at  two  dollars  and 
forty  cents  per  head  at  the  age  of  eight  months.  As  the  lambs  had 
been  in  the  pasture  during  the  summer,  without  any  artificial  feed,  the 
estimate  will  probably  be  considered  higli  enough  to  cover  the  actual 
cost  of  their  growth. 

In  Table  No.  8  is  given  the  results  ol  the  period  of  experimental  feeding,, 
combined  with  the  preliminary  period  as  above  estimated.  The  greatest 
weight  of  tbe  sheep  is  given  in  the  second  column,  as  it  is  a  fairer  repre- 
sentation of  the  return  for  tbe  feed  consumed  than  the  weight  at  the  close 
of  the  experiment,  when  losses  had  been  made,  as  before  explained : 
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The  average  cost  of  100  lbs.  live  weight,  exclusive  of  the  wool,  is  $3.11 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  one-half  months,  as  shown  in  Pens  Nob.  1,  2, 
3  and  4,  while  the  average  cost  is  $4.70  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  and 
one  half  months,  as  shown  in  Pens  No.  5  and  6. 

A  single  experiment  is  not,  of  coarse,  sufficient  to  establish  a  principle 
of  feeding,  as  variations  in  the  feeding  qualities  of  the  animals  under 
experiment  may  produce  greater  differences  than  those  above  noted.  The 
marked  agreement,  however,  of  the  results  given  in  Table  No.  8  with  the 
experiments  here  in  pig  feeding,  in  1866  and  1868,  and  with  the  extensive 
series  of  experiments  in  the  feeding  of  sheep,  oxen  and  pigs,  conducted 
by  Messrs.  Lawes  &  Gilbert,  in  England,  would  indicate  that  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  production  is  owing  to  a  difference  in  the  maturity  of 
the  animals. 

For  the  further  illustration  of  this  fact,  the  experiments  in  pig-feeding, 
which  follow,  may  be  examined.  A  comparison  of  the  figures  in  the  last 
column  of  Table  No.  8  will  show  that,  on  the  average,  the  roots,  corn 
and  hay  gave  the  best  return;  the  roots  and  hay  the  next  best  return ; 
and  that  the  com  and  hay  alone  gave  the  least  return  on  their  estimated 
value. 


SUPPLElfENT  TO  BEPOBT  ON  EXPEBIMBNTS  IN  SHEEP  FEEDING. 

Since  the  above  report  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  printer,  our  wool 
has  been  sold  in  Boston.  The  Grade  Ootswold  wool,  from  the  experi- 
mental sheep,  sold  at  44  cts.  per  lb.,  while  the  Merino  and  Grade  Merino 
sold  at  33  cts.  per  lb.  (all  unwashed). 

After  deducting  freight,  commissions,  &c.,  say  4  cts.  per  lb.,  the  value 
of  the  wool  here  should  be  reckoned  at  40  cts.  per  lb.,  instead  of  30  cts.*,  - 
the  prices  estimated  in  the  tables.  The  following  corrections  should 
therefore  be  made  in  the  tables : 


Correction  of  Table  No.  7. 


Pen. 

Total  yalne  of 
wool  at  40  cents 
per  lb. 

Total  yalne  of  feed, 
less  the  yalne  of 
wool. 

Cost  of  100  ponnds 
increase  of  liye 
weigkt,  exolnsive 
of  wool. 

No  5  

|16  90 

15  08 

$6  64 

2  51 

|5  06 
2  12 
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Corrections  in  Table  No.  8. 


Pen. 

Total  value  of 
wool  at  40  cents 
per  pound. 

Total  cost  of  sheep 
after  dedncting 
the  value  of  wool. 

Cost  of  100  pounds 
of  live  weight, 
exclusive  or  wo61. 

$8  80 
9  90 
10  40 

8  10 
16  90 
15  08 

|2  91 

3  85 
5  74 
3  74 
11  44 
7  31 

$1  63 

1  81 

2  44 

1  92 
396 

2  61 

No.  5  

No.  6  

To  make  the  above  statements  complete,  a  charge  should  be  made  for 
attendance,  and  a  credit  given  for  the  manare  produced.  As  these  items 
cannot  be  ascertained  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  add  to  the  value  of  the 
experiment,  they  have  therefore  been  omitted  altogether. 

M.  MILES, 

ProfetBor  ofPracHodl  Agriculture  in  Michigan  Agricultural  College. 
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Six  grade  Essex  sow  pigs,  two  weeks  old,  all  of  the  same  litter,  were 
taken  from  their  dam  on  the  evening  of  May  23d,  and  placed  in  a  pen 
for  experimental  feeding.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th  they  weighed  col- 
lectively, twenty-two  and  one-half  ponnds.  They  were  fed  on  milk, 
which  was  wasted  to  a  considerable  extent  the  first  two  days,  while  they 
were  learning  to  drink,  so  that  the  experiment  was  not  commenced  nntil 
the  morning  of  the  26th,  when  they  weighed  together,  before  feeding, 
twenty-five  pounds. 

The  pigs  were  got  by  an  Essex  boar  belonging  to  the  College  Farm,  ont 
of  a  sow  that  was  supposed  to  be  three-fourths  Essex.  The  pigs  were  so 
nearly  alike  in  appearance  that  it  was  difflcnlt  to  perceive  any  difference, 
in  either  form  or  qnality. 

The  feed  was  carefully  weighed  each  day,  and  the  pigs  were  weighed 
at  the  close  of  each  week,  in  the  morning,  before  feeding. 

On  the  morning  of  June  9th,  two  pens  of  the  same  size  were  provided 
and  three  pigs  were  placed  in  each  pen.  As  there  was  a  slight  difference 
at  this  time  in  the  apparent  size  of  the  pigs,  the  three  heaviest  were 
placed  in  the  pen  marked  A,  and  the  three  lightest  were  placed  in  the 
pen  marked  B.  On  Weighing,  it  was  found  that  the  three  in  pen  A 
weighed  34.5  lbs.,  and  the  three  in  pen  B  weighed  40.5  lbs. 

The  feed  throughout  the  experiment  was  the  same  for  each  pen,  to  the 
close  of  the  24th  week,  when  a  limited  ration  of  roots  was  given  to  the 
pigs  in  pen  A.  A  few  oats  were  fed  the  4th  and  5th  weeks,  but  as  they 
were  not  readily  eaten,  a  small  quantity  of  shelled  com  was  substituted 
at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  week.  The  corn  produced  scours  in  all  the 
pigs,  so  that  it  was  not  fed  the  third  day.  The  scouring  immediately 
stopped,  and  the  corn  was  again  given  in  diminished  quantity.  As  it 
was  not  readily  eaten  in  pen  B,  and  was  rejected  entirely  in  pen  A,  corn 
meal  was  substituted  the  seventh  week. 

As  the  pigs  became  used  to  the  meal,  the  quantity  was  gradually 
increased,  while  the  milk  was  diminished,  until  the  close  of  the  8th 
week,  when  it  was  entirely  discontinued.  The  feed  in  both  pens,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  ninth  week  to  the  close  of  the  24th  week,  was  corn 
meal  and  water  exclusively.  The  meal  was  weighed  and  then  mixed 
with  water  before  feeding.  But  a  small  quantity  was  fed  at  once ;  as 
soon  as  this  was  eaten  a  fresh  supply  was  placed  in  the  trough.  From 
four  to  six  feeds  were  given  each  day  ;  the  meal  being  carefully  weighed 
each  time,  and  a  record  made  of  the  amonnt  on  the  spot. 
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The  pigs  were  weighed  separately  after  the  third  week ;  each  one  being 
designated  by  a  nnmber.  Figs  !No^s  1, 2  and  3  were  in  pen  A,  and  pigs  No*8 
4,  5  and  6  were  in  pen  B.  The  seventh  week  of  the  experiment,  pig  No. 
6,  in  pen  B,  met  with  an  accident  that  would  probably  have  interfered 
with  the  progress  of  the  experiment,  and  it  was  therefore  killed  Its  live 
weight  was  30  lbs,  and  its  dressed  weight  23  lbs. 

In  table  No.  1  is  given  the  weight  of  the  pigs  at  the  close  of  each  week 
and  the  average  weight  for  each  week. 

The  average  weight  is  found  by  adding  the  weight  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  to  the  weight  at  the  close  of  the  week,  and  dividing  the  sum 
by  two.  The  weights  in  this  and  the  following  tables,  are  given  in 
pounds  and  decimals  of  pounds. 

Table  No.  1. 


WEIGHT  OF  FIQS  AT  THE  CLOSE  OF  EACH  WEEK,  AND  AVERAGE  WEIGHT  OF  BACH  PEN 

FOB  EACH  WEEK. 


Date 
of  weighinfi^. 

Week 
of  experiment. 

Weight  of  pigs  at  the  close 
of  each  week,  in  lbs.  and 
decimals. 

Ayerage  weight  for  each 
week,  in  lbs.  and  decimals. 

1868. 
May  26th  

Beginning 
of 

ezperi  meu 

25.0  Six  pigs. 

46.5  Six  pigs. 

35.75  Six  pigs. 

Pen  a. 
Pigs  Nos.  ],2, 
and  3. 

43.50 

Pen  B 
Pigs  Nos.4,5| 
and  6. 

40.50 

65.25  Six  pigs. 

52.50 

54.00 

Pen  a. 
Pigs  Nos.  1,2, 
and  3. 

48  00 

PenB. 
PigsNos.4,5, 
and  6. 

47J25 

Jane  23d  

1.  21.00 

2.  23.00 

3.  22.50 

4  23.50 

5.  23.00 

6.  23.00 

59.50 

61.7S 

66.50 

69.50 

1.  24.50 

2.  27.50 

3.  27.00 

4.  29.50 

5.  27.50 

6.  28.50 

72.75 

77.50 

79.00 

85.50 
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Table  No.  1— Continued. 


Date 
of  weighing. 

Week 
of  experiment. 

Weight  of  pigs  at  the  close 
of  each  week,  in  lbs.  and 
decimals. 

ATeraffe  weight  for  each 
week,  in  Ihs.  aad  deci- 
mals. 

Pbn  A. 

Pen  B. 

PSN  A. 

PjenB. 

1.  27.75 

2.  31.00 

3.  31  50 

4.  32.25 

5.  31.00 

e.  :30.oo 

84.12 

89.37 

89.25 

93.25 

1.  30.00 
2  32.75 
3.  34.50 

4.  42.00 

5.  38.50 

93.25 

71.87 

97.25 

80.50 

1.  31.50 

2.  33.25 

3.  35.75 

4.  48.50 

5.  44.00 

98.87 

ou.nv 

100.50 

92.50 

1.  31.00 

2.  :i2.oo 

3.  38.50 

4.  55.00 

5.  48.50 

101  00 

101.50 

103.50 

1.  31.50 

2.  33  50 

O     OQ  KA 

O.  oo.uu 

4.  62.50 

0.  04.0U 

102.50 

110J» 

103.50 

117.00 

iJth  week.  

1.  :«  50 

2.  35.00 

3.  40.50 

4.  71.50 

5.  61.00 

105.75 

124.75 

108.00 

132.50 

1.  36  00 

2.  38  00 

3.  47.00 

121.00 

4.  80.00 

5.  64.00 

144.00 

114.50 

138.25 
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Table  No.  1.— Continued. 


Date 
of  ^eigliixig. 

Week 
of  experiment. 

Weight  of  pigs  at  the 
close  of  each  week,  in 
lbs.  and  decimals. 

Ayerage  weight  for  each 
week,  in  lbs.  and  deci- 
mals. 

August  25tli  

Pen  a.        Pks  B. 

1 

Pen  A. 

PenB. 

1 

1.  38.50  1 

2.  41.00        4.  65.50 

3.  54.00    i    5.  65.50 

133.50   j  151.00 

127.25 

147.50 

September  Ut  ... 

1.  41.50 
2!  44.00 
3.  62.00 

4.  88.00 

5.  71.00 

140.50 

155.00 

147.50 

159.00 

September  8th... 

1.  40.50 

2.  46.00 

3.  04.50 

4.  93.50 

5.  73.00 

149.25 

162.75 

15100 

166.50 

September  15tb . . 

1.  42.00 

2.  49.50 

3.  71.50 

— 

4.  100.50 

5.  79.50 

157.00 

173.25 

163.00 

180.00 

September  22<l... 

1.  42.50 

2.  51.00 

3.  78.50 

4.  108.50 

5.  79.00 

169.50 

183.75 

172.00 

187.50 

September  29th.. 

1.  43.00 

2.  54.00 

3.  86  00 

183.00 

4.  119.00 

5.  85.00 

204.00 

177.50 

195.75 

October  6th  

1.  45.50 

2.  56.00 
3  93.50 

4.  125.50 

5.  90  00 

189.00 

209.75 

19S.00 

21.5.50 
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Table  No.  1.— Continued. 


Date 
of  weighing. 

Weight  of  pigs  at  close  of 
Week        j   each  weeK,  Id  lbs.  and 
of  experiment.  decimals. 

Average  weight  for  each 
week,  in  V&,  and  deci- 
mals. 

October  13th  

Pen  a. 

Pen  B. 

Pen  a. 

Pen  B. 

20th  week  

1.  53.00 

2.  60.00 

3.  101.00 

4.  131.00 

5.  96.50 

204.50 

221.50 

214.00 

227.50 

October  20th  

2Ut  week  

1.  48.00 

2.  60.00 

3.  106.00 

4.  132.00 

5.  98.00 

214.00 

228.75 

214.00 

230.00 

1.  50.00 

2.  63.00 

3.  111.00 

4.  135.00 

5.  102.00 

219.00 

233.50 

224.00 

237.00 

NoTember  3d  

1.  50.00 

2.  63.00 

3.  115.50 

4.  141.50 

5.  106.50 

226.25 

242.50 

228.50 

248.00 

1.  52.00 

2.  64.00 

3.  120.  0 

4.  148.50 

5.  118.50 

232.50 

257.50 

236.50 

267.00 

Vf>v  17th 

25th  week  

1.  54.00 

2.  65.50 

3.  122.00 

4.  150.50 

5.  124  00 

239.00 

270.75 

(^41.50 

274.50 

Not.  24th  

1.  56.00 

2.  66.50 

3.  125.00 

4.  153.00 

5.  129.50 

1 

244.50 

278.50 

247.50 

2«2.50 
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Table  No.  1— Continued. 


Date  of 
weighing. 

Week  of 
experiment. 

Weight  of  pigs  at  the 
close  of  each  week,  in 
lbs.  and  decimals. 

Average  weight  for 
each  week,  in  lbs.  and 
decimals. 

Par  "R 

jren  i>. 

iren  A. 

iren  D. 

1  57.50 
1.  67.50 
3.  130.00 

4.  154.50 

5.  136.00 

251.25 

286.50 

255.00 

290.50 

1.  59.00 

2.  69.00 

3.  13300 

4.  156.00 

5.  142.00 

258.00 

292J35 

261.00 

298.00 

29th  week  

1.  60.50 

2.  70.50 

3.  135.50 

4.  156.00 
5  145  50 

26375 

299.75 

266.50 

301.50 

In  table  Mo.  2  is  given  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in  each  pen  for 
each  week,  the  gain  per  cent,  in  each  pen  for  each  week,  and  the  average 
gain  per  cent,  in  both  pens.  The  gain  per  cent,  is  found  by  proportion 
Arom  the  weight  given  in  TableNo.  1.  For  example,  the  weight  of  the  pigs  in 
Pen  A,  at  the  beginning  of  the  third  week  is,  43.50  (the  weight  given  at 
the  close  of  the  2d  week).  The  gain  for  tlie  week  is  nine  pounds. 

43.50:   100::   9    :         To  the  gain  per  cent. 
100 

43.5)900(20.689 
870 


3000 
2610 


3900 
3480 

4200 
3915 


285 

The  gain  per  cent,  the  third  week  is  therefore  20.69  lbs.,  as  shown  In 
Table  No.  2. 
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Table  No.  2. 

AMOUNT  OF  FEED  CONSUMED  IN  EACH  PEN  FOR  EACH  WEEK,  AND  GAIN  PER  CENT.  FOR 

EACH  WEEK. 


Feed  Consumed  each  Week. 


QaIN  per  cent.  FOR  EACH 

Week. 


Pen  A. 


Pen  B. 


Average. 


Ist  week. 
2d  week  . 


3d  week. 


4th  week 


25th  week 
26th  week 
27th  week 
28th  week 
29th  week 


140.50  lbs.  milk . 
288.75  lbs.  milk . 


Pen  A. 


Milk. 


133.50 
144.00 


5th  week....  126.50 


6th  week  i 

7th  week  .... 

8th  week  

9th  week  

10th  week  ... 
11th  week  ... 
12th  week  ... 
13th  week  ... 
14th  week  ... 
15th  week  ... 
16th  week  ... 
17th  week  ... 
18th  week  ... 
19th  week  ... 
20th  week  ... 

2lBt  week  

22d  week  

23d  week  

24th  week  ... 


96.25 

84.75 
64.00 


Roots, 
9.50 
15.00 
17.50 
17.50 
15.00 


Corn,  Meal, 
etc. 


Oats, 
1.00 
Oats, 
1.50 
Corn, 
0.875 
Corn  Meal, 
3.125 
5.25 
13.50 
20.50 
25.00 
37  00 
45.00 
47.00 
33.00 
40.00 
40.00 
48.00 
51.00 
64.00 
49.00 
48.50 
47.00 
55.50 

40.00 
41.50 
46.50 
42.00 
44.00 


Pen  B. 


Milk. 


148.25 

167.50 

178.25 

104.75 

95  75 
89.25 


Corn,  Meal, 
etc. 


Oats, 

1.00 
Oats, 

1.25 
Com, 

100 
Com  Meal, 

6.50 
16.50 
37.00 
48.00 
58.00 
53.50 
41.00 
25.00 
44.00 
36.00 
46.00 
58.00 
53.00 
43.50 
39.50 
46.50 
57.00 
64.00 

48.50 
42.00 
49.00 
46  00 
41.00 


20.69 

26.66 

18.80 

12.97 

8.96 
3.34 
1.00 
1.97 
4.35 
12.04 
10.33 
10.49 
2.37 
7.94 
5.52 
6.40 
6.56 
9.74 
No  gain. 
4.67 
2.01 
3.50 

211 
2.48. 
3.03 
2.35 
2.11 


3.3.33 

28.70 

23.02 

9.06 

27.27 
14.91 
11.89 
13.04 
13.25 
868 
4.86 
5.30 
4.72 
8.11 
4.17 
8.80 
5.64 
5.57 
1.10 
3.04 
4.64 
7.66 

2.81 
2.91 
2.83 
2.58 
1.17 


86.00 
80.65 


26.79 
27.70 
20.96 
10.94 

16.56 
8.58 
6.22 
7.56 
9.07 

10.19 
7.36 
7.74 
3.59 
8.03 
4.81 
7.65 
607 
7.55 
0.57 
3.82 
3.36 
5.67 

2.48 
2.71 
2.92 
247 
1.61 


At  the  close  of  the  experiment,  December  15th,  pigs  Kos.  3,  4  and  5 
were  killed.   The  live  weight,  the  dressed  weight,  and  the  shrinkage  of 
each,  was  found  to  be  as  follows : 
29B 
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Live  weif^ht  ... 
Dreased  weight 


Pig  No.  3.  Pig  No.  4. 
J35.50  156.00 
112.50  132.50 


Pig  No.  5. 
145i0 
132.00 


Shrinkage 


23.00 


23.50 


Pigs  No8. 1  and  2  were  not  killed,  as  they  were  only  Id  fair  store  con- 
dition. 

The  following  measurements,  taken  on  the  morning  of  the  15th,  will 
show  that  they  had  marie  a  fair  growth  of  carcass,  without  fattening: 


In  table  IXo.  3  is  given  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  per  week  for  each 
100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  prodace  one 
pound  of  increase  of  live  weight  for  each  week.  In  the  remarks  on  table 
!No.  4,  in  the  report  on  sheep  feeding,  the  method  of  obtaining  the  amoant 
of  feed  consumed  for  each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight  is  fully  explained. 

The  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce  one  pound  of  increase  per  week 
in  each  pen  is  obtained  by  dividing  the  feed  consumed  each  week  by  the 
gain  in  live  weight  for  each  week.  The  average  amount  of  feed  required 
to  prodace  one  pound  of  increase  for  each  week  is  obtained  by  dividing 
the  amount  of  feed  consumed  in  both  pens  for  the  week  by  the  gain  in 
both  pens  for  the  week. 


Length. 
Heighth 
Girth... 


Pig  No.  1  Pig  No.  2.       Pig  No.  3. 

2  It.  6   inch.  2  ft.  8  inch.  2  ft.  11  inch. 

1ft.  4i   "  1ft.  8   "  1ft.  8*  " 

2  ft.  4     "  2  ft.  7   "  3  ft.  6i  " 


Pig  No.  4.  Pig  No.  5. 

3  ft.  0  inch.  3  ft.  3  inch. 

1ft.  6   "  lft.5i  " 

3  ft.  8   "  3ft.5i  " 
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An  examination  of  Table  No.  1  will  show  that  piga  Ifos.  1  and  2  did 
not  make  as  rapid  increase  in  weight  as  the  others.  The  change  of  feed 
from  milk  to  meal,  so  far  as  these  pigs  were  concerned,  seemed  to  check 
the  tendency  to  lay  on  fat,  and  they  afterwards  made  their  increase  in 
live  weight  in  bone  and  muscle. 

From  this  peculiarity  in  the  growth  of  these  pigs,  and  the  observed 
variations  in  both  pens  of  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  make  a  pound 
of  increase  per  week,  it  was  thought  desirable  to  ascertain  the  amount  of 
feed  consumed  by  each  individual,  and  the  return  obtained  for  it  in  in- 
crease of  live  weight.  At  the  beginning  of  the  2l8t  week  each  pig  was 
accordingly  placed  in  a  pen  by  itself,  and  a  separate  weighing  of  the 
feed  was  made  during  the  remaining  nine  weeks  of  the  experiment.  iPor 
the  sake  of  uniformity  in  the  preceding  tables,  the  results  of  the  last 
nine  weeks  are  given  for  pens  A  and  B,  as  if  a  separation  of  the  pigs 
had  not  been  made. 

In  the  following  tables  (Nos.  4,  5,  G  and  7,)  will  be  found  the  amount 
of  feed  consumed,  the  gain  per  week,  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live  weight,  and  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  produce 
one  poand  of  increase  for  each  pig,  for  each  week,  from  the  21st  to  the 
29th,  inclusive.  The  effects  of  the  change  were  shown,  as  had  been  an- 
ticipated, in  a  diminished  consumption  of  food,  and  a  decided  increase 
in  the  amount  of  feed  to  produce  a  pound  of  gain,  during  the  21st  week. 

After  becoming  accustomed  to  their  new  quarters,  pigs  Nos.  3,  4  and 
5  seemed  to  feed  well,  and  the  increase  per  week  was  as  uniform  as  could 
be  expected.  Pigs  Kos.  1  and  2  had  been  very  restless  for  several  weeks 
before  the  change  in  pens  was  made,  and  their  behavior  afterwards  was 
not  in  the  least  improved,  until  a  ration  of  roots  was  added  to  their  feed 
the  25tb  week. 

Table  Ko.  4. 


AHOUKT  OK  FEED  CONSUMED  BY  EACH  PIG  FOR  EACH  WEEK,  FROM  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 
TO  THE  TWENTY-NINTH,  INCLUSIVE. 


Pig  No.  J.  ' 

Pig  No.  2. 

1 

Pig  No.  3 

Pig  No.  4 

Pig  No.  5 

Week. 

1 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

11.00  ' 

12.50 

25.50 

23.00 

16.50 

12.00 

14  50 

22.00 

22.50 

24.00 

11.00 

11.00 

24  50 

28.00 

29.00 

14.00  , 

13.50 

28.00 

31.00 

33.00 

Meal. 

Roots. 

Meal. 

Roots. 

U.OO 

6.00 

9.00 

3.50 

22.00 

20.50 

28.§0 

10.00 

30.00 

sr50 

5.00 

22.00 

17.00 

25.00 

12  00 

10.50 

10.50 

7.00 

24  00 

21.00 

28.00 

11.00 

10  50 

11.00 

7.00 

20.00 

18.00 

28.00 

12.00 

8.00 

1300 

7.00 

18.50 

1500 

26.00 
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Tablb  No.  5. 

IKCBEASS  PER  WEEK  OF  PIGS  IN  BACH  PKN. 


Week. 

Pig  No.  1. 

Pig  No.  2. 

Pig  No.  3. 

Pig  No.  4. 

Pig  No.  5. 

2lBt.... 

Loss  5.00 

No  gain. 

5.00 

1.00 

1.50 

2.00 

3.00 

5.00 

300 

4.00 

No  gain. 

No  gain. 

450 

6^ 

4.50 

2C0 

1.00 

5.00 

7.00 

12.00 

2.00 

1.50 

1.50 

2.00 

5.50 

2.00 

1.00 

3.00 

2.50 

5.50 

i.r>o 

1.00 

5.00 

1.50 

5.50 

28th  ... 

1.50 

1.50 

3.00 

150 

6.00 

29th  ... 

1.50 

150 

2.50 

No  gain. 

3.50 

Table  No.  6. 


FBBD  CONSUMED  FOR  EACH  ONE  HUNDRED  POUNDS  OF  LIVE  WRIOHT  PER  WEEK,  FROM 
THE  TWENTY-FIRST  TO  THE  TWENTY-NINTH,  INCLUSIVE. 


Week. 

Pen  No.  1. 

Pen  No.  2. 

Pen  No.  3. 

Pen  No.  4. 

Pen  No.  5. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

2l8t  

21.78 

20.83 

24.64 

17.49 

16.96 

22d  

24.49 

23.58 

20.28 

16.«> 

24.00 

23d  

23  00 

17.46 

21.63 

20  25 

27.82 

24th  

27.45 

21.26 

23.73 

21.38 

29.33 

Boots. 

Meal. 

Boots. 

Meal. 

■v. 

11.32 

16.98 

5.45 

13.90 

18.14 

13.71 

23.09 

26th  

18.18 

18.18 

7.57 

14.39 

17.81 

11.20 

19.72 

27th  

18.52 

21.14 

10.44 

15.67 

1882 

13.65 

21.09 

28th  

18.02 

18.88 

11.25 

16.12 

15.21 

11.59 

20.14 

29th  

13.72 

20.92 

10.03 

18.63 

1378 

9.62 

iao9 

16.00 

20.17 

8.79 

17.79 

19.39 

15.18 

21.81 
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Table  No.  7. 


▲MOUNT  OF  FEED  FOB  ONE  POUND  OF  GAIN  PER  WEEK,  FROM  THE  TWENTY-FIRST  TO 
THE  TWENTY-NINTH  WEEK,  INCLUSIVE. 


Pen  No.  1. 

Pen  No.  2. 

Pen  No.  3. 

Pen  No.  4. 

Pen  No.  &. 

Week. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

Meal. 

MeaL 

Lost  5  lbs. 

No  eain. 

5.10 

23.00 

6.00 

4.83 

4.40 

7.50 

6.oe 

23d  

No  irain. 

No  eain. 

5.44 

4.31 

6.44 

34th  

7.00 

13.50 

5.60 

4.43 

2.75 

Roots. 

Meal. 

Roots. 

Meal. 

3.00 

4.50 

2  33 

6.00 

14.66 

10.25 

5.09 

261ih  

5.00 

5.00 

500 

9.50 

7.33 

6.80 

4.55 

27th  

7.00 

8.00 

7.00 

10.50 

4.80 

14.00 

509 

28th  

7.00 

7.33 

466 

7.33 

6.66 

12.00 

4.67 

29th  

5.33 

8.33 

4.66 

866 

7.40 

No  gain. 

7M 

5.29 

8.24 

4.54 

995 

5.99 

7.84 

4.85 

A  comparison  of  these  tables  with  the  results  given  for  each  pen  in 
Table  No.  3,  will  explain  some  of  the  variations  from  week  to  week,  that 
would  otherwise  appear  anomalous.  For  instance,  in  Table  No.  3,  the 
amount  of  food  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  in  Fen  A,  is  4.85 
lbs.  for  the  22d  week ;  10.44  lbs.  for  the  23d,  and  6.94  lbs.  for  the  24th 
week.  Table  No.  5  shows  that  Fig  No.  1  gained  2  lbs.  the  22d  week, 
nothing  the  23d  week,  and  2  lbs.  the  24th  week.  Fig  No.  2  gained  3  lbs. 
the  22d  week,  nothing  the  23d  week,  and  1  lb.  the  24th  week.  Fig  No.  3 
gained  5  lbs.  the  22d  week,  4.50  lbs.  the  23d  week,  and  5  lbs.  the  24th 
week. 

Table  No.  7  shows  that  Fig  No.  3  made  1  lb.  of  increase  from  4.40  lbs. 
of  meal  the  22d  week,  from  5.44  lbs.  of  meal  the  23d  week,  and  from  5.60 
lbs.  of  meal  the  24tli  week. 

From  this  it  is  seen  that  the  unusual  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  increase  in  Fen  A,  the  23d  week,  as  recorded  in  Table 
No.  3,  is  caused  by  the  irregular  growth  of  Figs  Nos.  1  and  2. 

The  following  Table  No.  8,  shows  the  return  in  increase  of  live  weight 
for  the  meal  consumed  in  Fen  B,  for  five  periods  of  four  weeks  each,  be- 
ginning with  the  9th  week,  and  ending  with  the  28th  week.  The  29th 
week  is  not  included,  as  it  was  thought  best  to  make  the  periods  of  uni- 
form length. 

The  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs  of  the  pigs  in  Fen  A,  produced 
by  the  change  of  feed  from  milk  to  meal,  as  already  noticed,  would,  of 
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course,  prevent  any  satisfactory  comparison  of  results  for  the  different 
periods,  and  tliey  have  accordingly  been  omitted  from  the  table.  Froin 
the  5th  to  the  8th  week,  inclusive,  the  feed  in  both  pens  consisted  of  milk 
and  meal,  in  varying  proportions,  so  that  the  results  of  the  feeding  during 
this  period  cannot  well  be  compared  with  the  periods  in  which  the  feed 
was  limited  to  a  single  article  of  diet. 

Table  No.  8. — Total  iiicredse,  total  feed  consumed,  feed  consumed  foreadi 
one  hundred  pounds  of  live  weight,  feed  required  to  produ4)e  one  pound 
of  increase,  and  the  gain  per  cent,  in  Fen  B  in  periods  of  four  treete, 
Jrom  tJie  9th  to  the  2Sth,  inclusive. 


Periods. 

Total  increase. 

Total  meal  con- 
sumed. 

Meal  consumed  for 
each  100  lbs.  of  live 
weight  per  week. 

Meal  required  to 
procure  one  pound 
of  increase. 

Average  gain  per 
cent,  per  wcck. 

a 

*©  C 

^"S 

of 

1st  Period. 

■QfVi   lOfVi   11th  ^9^h 

OliUf  lUbllf  1II»IJ|  X<6bXl 

weeks. 

51.50 

196.50 

41.54 

3.81 

11.71 

118.25 

2d  Period. 
13th,  14th.  15th,  16th 
weeks. 

36.00 

146.00 

22.53 

4.06 

5.75 

162.00 

3d  Period. 
17th,  Ibth,  19th,  20th 
weeks. 

47.50 

200.50 

24.60 

4.22 

6.04 

203.75 

4th  Period. 
21st,  22d,  2M,  24th 
weeks. 

39.50 

207.00 

1 

20.93 

5.24 

1 

4.11 

247.^ 

5th  Period. 
25th,  26th,  27th,  28th 
weeks. 

31.00 

185.50 

16.41 

5.96 

1 

i 

2.90 

282.50 

Result  for  total  period 
of  20  weeks. 

205.50 

935.50 

23.96 

1 

i 

j  4.55 

I 

6.10 

195i5 

The  third  column  shows  a  marked  decrease  in  the  amount  of  feed  Gon- 
sumed  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  as  the  pigs  approach  maturity. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  the  decrease  in  consumption  for  each 
period  should  be  uniformly  known  throughout  the  experiment.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  total  amount  of  feed  consumed  the  second  period  is  over 
fifty  pounds  less  than  was  consumed  in  either  the  first  or  third  periods. 
The  amount  of  feed  consumed  for  each  100  pounds  of  live  weight,  dariof 
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the  2d  period,  as  shown  in  the  table,  is  therefore  probably  lower  than  it 
would  be,  with  an  average  consumption  of  food  for  the  period. 

An  examination  of  table  Ko.  1  will  show  that  Pig  No.  5  lost  weight 
the  17th  week,  so  that  the  amount  of  feed  consumed  for  each  100  pounds 
of  live  weight,  for  the  3d  period,  as  given  in  the  table,  is  probably  higher 
than  it  would  be  with  a  uniform  rate  of  increase.  The  fourth  column  of 
Table  No.  8  shows  a  rapid  increase  In  the  amount  of  feed  required  to  pro- 
duce a  pound  of  live  weight,  as  the  pigs  improve  in  condition.  The  av- 
erage amount  of  meal  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  in  live 
weight  is  4.55  pounds  for  the  whole  period  of  twenty  weeks ;  but  3.81 
pounds  of  meal  is  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  during  the 
1st  period,  while  in  the  5th  period  5.98  pounds  of  meal  is  required  to  pro- 
duce the  same  result. 

During  the  first  four  weeks  of  the  experiments,  the  milk  consumed  for 
each  100  pounds  of  live  weight  diminishes  rapidly  as  the  pigs  increase  in 
size,  while  the  milk  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  as  constantly 
increases. 

In  the  following  tables,  (Nos.  9  and  10,)  are- given  the  amount  of  milk 
consumed  per  week  for  each  pound  of  live  weight,  and  the  amount  of 
milk  required  to  produce  a  pound  of  increase  per  week  for  the  first  four 
weeks  of  the  experiment. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  in  pig  feeding  in  1866,  (Report  of  Michi- 
gan State  Board  of  Agriculture,  pp.  59  to  62),  are  likewise  included  in 
the  tables,  for  convenience  of  comparison.  The  average  results  of  the  two 
experiments  are  also  given. 

Table  No.  9. 


18G&— 3Pig8 
1868—6  Pigs 


IstWekk.  j  2d  Week. 


1 

2^  e 

g  ©  CS 

s  « 


lbs. 
3.96 
3.93 


Average  of  two  ex-' 
periments  I  3.94 


P4 


03 
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I  3  O 
g  «  C3 

a  s*s 


75.86 
86.00 


80.93 


lbs. 
3.32 
4.42 


3.67 


3d  Week. 


p  o 

S  e8  C 

g  §  01 

g  §  ^ 


52.92 
80  65 


66.75 


lbs. 
2.92 
2.95 


2.93 


G 

<o 

V 
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0 
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28.20 
26.79 


27.49 


4th  Week. 


§1 

^ji  Si 

§11! 

S,o  O 

SI'S 
^  g  ^ 


lbs. 
2.49 
2.57 


2.45 


© 
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28.00 
27.70 

27.85 


Av.  FOR  4 

Weeks. 


2^  a 

g§§ 

SOS'S) 

2  o  © 
?  g 
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lbs. 
2.98 
3.17 


3.07 


46.25 
55.28 


50.76 
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Table  No.  10. 


AVERAGK  AMOOMT  OF  MILK  CONSUMED  FOB  ONE  POUND  OF  INCREASK. 


IstWeek. 

2d  Week. 

3d  Week. 

4th  Week. 

Average  for 
4  Weeks. 

1666--3  pigs  

7.30 

7.92 

11.81 

10.13 

9.25 

6.54 

7.70 

12.52 

10.56 

9.21 

Average  of  two  experi- 

9.22 

6.76 

7.75 

12.28 

10.42 

In  addition  to  the  milk  consumed  the  fourth  week,  in  the  experiment 
of  1868,  one  pound  of  oats  was  fed  in  the  course  of  the  week.  As  this 
extra  feed  was  not  sufficient  to  materially  change  the  results,  it  was  not 
taken  into  account  in  making  the  tables. 

The  similarity  of  the  results  in  these  experiments  is  very  striking. 
Some  exceptional  variations,  however,  require  an  explanation  that  is 
readily  suggested,  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  experiments.  It 
will  be  seen  that  more  milk  was  consumed,  on  the  average,  for  each 
pound  of  live  weight,  during  the  second,  third  and  fourth  weeks  of  th^ 
experiment  of  1868,  than  in  the  same  periods  in  the  experiment  of  1866, 
while  during  the  first  week  a  larger  amount  was  consumed  in  the  experi- 
ment of  1866.  This  variation  is  undoubtedly  owing  to  the  mode  of  feed- 
ing practised  in  the  different  experiments  during  the  first  week.  In  1866 
the  pigs  were  fed  from  a  can  furnished  with  a  rubber  nipple,"  which 
was  apparently  a  satisfactory  arrangement,  so  far  as  the  pigs  were  con- 
cerned. In  1868  the  pigs  were  fed  from  a  trough  during  the  first  week, 
and  as  they  were  just  learning  to  drink,  they  probably  did  not  consume 
as  much  in  proportion  to  their  live  weight  as  they  otherwise. would  have 
done. 

Had  the  same  method  of  feeding  been  adopted  in  1868  that  was  prac- 
tised in  1866,  1  have  no  doubt  that  the  quantity  of  milk  consumed  for 
each  pound  of  live  weight  during  the  first  week  would  have  been  greater 
than  it  was  during  the  second  week,  as  shown  in  table  No.  9. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  of  milk  required  to  produce  a 
pound  of  live  weight,  in  each  of  the  experiments,  is  greater  during  the 
third  week  than  it  is  during  the  fourth  week.  This  exceptional  result  is 
easily  explained  in  both  cases.  In  1866  a  **  derangement  of  the  digestive 
organs  was  observed  during  this  week,  as  shown  in  a  tendency  to  con- 
stipation." A  larger  amount  of  feed  was  thus  required  to  produce  a 
I>ound  of  increase  than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  In  1868 
the  pigs  were  all  together  until  the  third  week,  when  they  were  divided 
into  two  lots,  each  of  which  were  placed  in  a  separate  pen.   This  change 
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made  them  restless  for  several  days,  and  prevented  an  average  return 
for  the  feed  consumed. 

The  importance  of  early  maturity  in  animals  raised  for  the  production 
of  meat,  is  clearly  shown  in  this  series  of  experiments. 

In  the  manufacture  of  pork,  the  best  return  for  the  feed  consumed  will 
undoubtedly  be  obtained  by  liberal  feeding  during  the  early  stages  of 
growth,  and  we  cannot  reasonably  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
rule  is  applicable  to  all  animals  raised  for  the  purposes  of  the  butcher. 

As  animals  are  employed  to  convert  the  vegetable  products  of  the 
farm  into  animal  products  of  greater  value,  the  greatest  profit  in  fatten- 
ing may  reasonably  be  expected  from  liberal  feeding  during  the  period 
of  growth,  in  which  the  organs  of  nutrition  are  capable  of  converting 
the  largest  amount  of  materials  into  animal  tissues  in  a  given  time. 

A  temporary  building,  with  fifteen  pens,  has  been  made  for  the  purpose 
of  continuing  the  experiments  in  pig-feeding  on  a  larger  scale.  In  the 
spring,  as  soon  as  pigs  can  be  obtained  for  the  purpose,  it  is  purposed  to 
make  a  trial  of  three  distinct  breeds,  viz.:  the  Essex,  the  Suffolk  and  the 
Chester  White. 

Five  pigs  of  each  breed  will  be  placed  in  separate  pens,  at  the  age  of 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  famished  with  the  same  kind  of  feed  through- 
out the  experiment.  An  equal  number  of  animals  of  each  breed  will 
likewise  be  kept  until  they  are  about  a  year  old,  when  they  will  be  placed 
in  the  pens  for  fattening,  so  that  the  return  obtained  for  the  feed  con- 
sumed at  difierent  ages  may  be  determined. 

M.  MILES, 

Professor  of  Pr<ictical  Agriculture  in  the  Michigan  Agricultural  College, 
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By  JURIAN  WINNE, 

or  ALBANY  COUNTY,  NEW  YORK. 


The  subject  before  us  is  "The  Managing  and  Feeding  of  Fat  Sheep  in 
Winter,"  together  with  the  difference  in  the  various  breeds.  My  first 
rule  is,  always  to  buy  good  stock,  whatever  the  breed  may  be,  and  to  be 
sure  to  select  animals  kindly  disposed  to  fatten.  The  price  of  well-bred 
sheep  may  appear  to  be  high,  but  depend  upon  it,  if  there  is  no  money 
in  feeding  good  stock,  there  is  no  money  in  poor.  It  will  not  do,  as  has 
often  been  said,  to  buy  any  kind  of  sheep  for  feeding  that  you  can  double 
your  money  upon ;  for  a  one-dollar  sheep  will  consume  about  as  much 
feed  as  a  six-dollar  one,  and  as  neither  of  them  can  be  fed  through  the 
feeding  season  for  much  sh6rt  of  five  dollars  a  head,  you  will  readily 
perceive  that  the  one-dollar  sheep  would  stand  you  in  six  dollars,  the 
other  eleven  dollars. 

According  to  my  experience,  the  one-dollar  sheep  would  weigh  in  the 
spring  about  eighty  pounds,  and  sell  for  seven  cents  per  pound,  which 
would  make  five  dollars  and  sixty  cents — a  loss  of  forty  cents,  when  the 
six-dollar  one  would  weigh  at  least  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  sell  for  ten  cents  a  pound,  making  twelve  dollars  and  fifty  cents — 
a  profit  of  one  dollar  and  fifty  cents,  besides  getting  the  credit  in  the  one 
case  of  bringing  good  stock  to  market,  and  in  the  other  such  as  will  be 
hooted  at,  and  reported  for  you  as  sccUlawags.  iN'ow,  as  every  good  citi- 
zen values  his  reputation,  (and  what  is  a  man  good  for  without  it?)  I 
think  this  last  item  should  not  be  lost  sight  of. 

Next  in  order,  then,  will  be  the  conveniences  for  fattening.  It  is  bad 
policy,  in  this  country,  to  undertake  to  fatten  sheep  in  winter  with  no 
protection  or  shelter,  save  a  few  trees  or  the  side  of  some  old  building. 
I  recollect  an  instance  of  that  kind  of  feeding,  which  I  went  to  see  some 
ten  years  ago,  where  a  man  had  about  three  hundred  sheep  feeding,  run- 
ning in  a  four  or  five  acre  lot,  without  any  protection,  save  such  as  I 
have  just  described.  It  rained  a  little  while  I  was  there,  the  ground  was 
soft,  although  it  was  February,  and  his  sheep,  though  otherwise  nice 
good  ones,  looked  wet,  lank  and  muddy;  his  feeding  troughs  were  in 
this  lot,  all  covered  with  mud,  and  some  of  the  feed,  on  account  of  the 
mud  in  the  trough,  was  left.   I  expostulated  with  him  about  his  slovenly 
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manner  of  feeding.  He  replied  that  he  could  do  no  better.  I  said  to 
myself,  this  is  your  first  and  last  winter  for  feeding;  and  so  it  was. 

My  buildings,  which  it  will  be  well  to  describe  as  fully  as  possible, 
were  put  up  with  as  much  reference  to  storing  the  products  of  the  farm 
as  for  protecting  and  sheltering  the  sheep.  The  barn  first  in  order  is 
nearly  surrounded  by  other  buildings ;  it  is  forty-four  by  fifty-two  feet, 
with  twenty  foot  posts,  with  upper  and  lower  fioors — horse  and  cow 
stables  and  granary  all  below.  Into  this  barn  goes  all  the  grain  I  raise, 
first,  and  then  as  much  feeding  hay  as  it  will  hold;  and  there  was  room 
this  yej^r  for  but  very  little. 

When  I  thresh  my  grain  (which  I  always  do  in  the  fall),  I  put  the 
straw  mostly  back  into  this  larger  barn  for  feed  and  litter.  The  granary 
in  this  barn  will  hold  about  six  hundred  bushels  of  grain,  and  has  an 
alley  through  the  middle,  where  the  corn,  oil-meal,  etc.,  is  mixed  for 
feeding  the  sheep.  The  upper  and  lower  floors  of  the  barn  are  used  for 
hay,  straw,  etc.,  from  one  feeding  to  another.  I  have  a  wagon  or  carriage 
^ouse  'dose  to  this  barn,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  with  cellar  the  whole 
size,  eight  feet  in  the  clear,  middle  and  upper  floors.  This  cellar  is  used 
exclusively  for  roots.  The  roots  are  generally  cut  by  machine,  and  every 
day  at  half-past  twelve  are  fed  to  the  sheep.  When  I  have  plenty  of 
them,  we  feed  daily  at  the  rate  of  from  three  to  four  bushels  to  the  hun- 
dred. The  middle  floor  of  this  building  is  used  for  carriages,  sleighs, 
harness,  etc.,  and  the  upper  floor  for  grain  for  the  sheep,  and  holds  from 
fifteen  to  sixteen  hundred  bushels  (not  without  studding  the  beams,  how- 
ever). After  the  feeding  and  watering  is  finished  in  the  morning,  the 
grain  that  is  needed  from  the  wagon  house  is  brought  down  and  mixed 
with  oil-meal,  etc.,  in  the  alley  heretofore  mentioned  in  the  granary  in 
the  barn,  for  the  next  two  feedings. 

The  next  building  I  shall  mention,  which  I  will  call  shed  No.  1,  is 
twenty-one  by  twenty-four  feet,  sixteen-foot  posts — on  the  south  side  of 
the  barn.  The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  filled  in  summer  with 
market  hay,  which  is  pressed  out  and  sold  in  the  fall,  the  floor  covered 
with  sawdust  and  leaves,  and  when  the  time  arrives,  forty  sheep  are  put 
up  and  kept  there  until  they  are  sold  in  the  spring.  Of  all  my  feeding 
yards  and  stables,  I  always  find  that  these  second-story  sheep  do  the  best. 
The  lower  part  of  this  building  has  manure  piled  under  it  in  summer,  as 
I  always  like  to  have  what  manure  is  not  used  in  the  spring  under  cover 
through  the  hot  weather;  it  is  taken  out  clean  in  the  fall,  and  the  shed 
arranged  the  same  as  the  upper  part,  and,  together  with  an  open  yard 
about  twenty-four  by  sixty  feet,  holds  sixty  sheep.  These  sheep  always 
have  the  run  of  this  yard  with  the  shed,  except  when  it  is  stormy,  and 
then  they  are  closely  confined  to  the  shed. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  small  shed  in  rear  of  No.  1,  about  ten  by  twenty 
feet,  in  which  stock  rams  are  kept.  The  next  is  another  low  shed  west  of 
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the  barn ,  about  fourteen  by  twenty-four  feet,  for  breeding  ewes.  Both  these 
sheds  have  small  yards  attached  for  good  weather,  are  used  in  summer 
for  piling  manure  under,  are  cleaned  out  in  the  fall,  and  receive,  like  No. 
1,  a  coating  of  sawdust  and  leaves,  when  they  are  ready  again  for  the 
sheep. 

l^ext  comes  another  shed,  also  west  of  the  barn,  thirty  by  sevt^nty-two 
feet,  with  twenty -foot  posts.  The  upper  part  of  this  building  is  also  filled 
with  market  hay  in  summer,  pressed  out  and  sold  in  the  fall,  and  the  floor 
then  covered  with  sawdust  and  leaves,  the  same  as  No.  1  and  the  others. 

Although  I  say  that  I  put  in  sawdust  and  leaves  in  the  fall,  I  will  cor- 
rect that  a  little  by  saying  that  sometimes,  as  I  have  done  this  year,  and 
as  I  always  advise  when  practicable,  I  put  in  the  sawdust  before  har- 
vest on  these  upper  floors.  It  then  has  time  to  get  nice  and  dry,  thereby 
not  only  preserving  the  floor  better,  but  also  absorbing  the  more  liquid 
manure  from  the  animals.  The  lower  part  of  this  building  is  also  used 
for  piling  manure  under  in  summer,  and  in  the  fall  is  treated  the  same  as 
the  other.  Before  the  sheep  are  brought  into  this  building  in  the  fall^ 
we  put  up,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  put  away  in  summer, 
three  partitions  on  the  upper  floor  and  three  partitions  below.  This  gives 
us  four  pens  above  and  four  below,  each  eighteen  by  thirty  feet.  Each 
of  these  pens  holds  forty-five  sheep,  which  makes  one  hundre<l  and  eighty 
for  the  upper  floor,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  below,  or  altogether  for 
this  building,  three  hundred  and  sixty  sheep.  On  account  of  the  lower 
part  of  this  building  being  lower  than  the  upper  one,  I  have  for  each  of 
these  lower  pens  a  small  yard  attached,  about  teu  by  eighteen  feet,  which, 
in  good  weather,  they  always  get  with  their  pens.  Ventilating  windows 
are  also  provided  for  all  the  pens,  and  are  always  regulated  according  to 
the  weather.  Two  of  these  lower  pens  have  two  cisterns,  supplied  from 
the  roof  of  this  shed  and  one  side  of  the  barn,  which  generally,  but  not 
always,  keep  the  sheep  in  this  building  supplied  with  water. 

The  next  building  is  a  shed,  a  lead-to,"  on  the  north  side  of  the  bam, 
twenty  by  forty-four  feet,  used  as  the  others  for  piling  manure  under  in 
summer,  cleaned  out  and  treated  the  same  as  the  others  in  the  fall,  and 
holding  seventy  sheep.  The  upper  part  is  used  for  straw,  corn-stalks, 
etc.,  in  winter.  Under  this  shed  I  have  a  well,  which,  besides  its  natural 
supply,  gets  what  water  this  roof  brings,  together  with  the  other  side  of 
the  barn  and  another  shed  not  yet  mentioned.   This  shed  has  no  barn. 

The  next  and  last  permanent  shed  (although  I  had  auodier  temporary 
one  I  used  last  winter),  is  thirty  five  by  thirty-six  feet,  eighteen  foot 
posts.  The  upper  part  of  this  shed  is  filled  in  summer  with  feeding  hay 
for  the  sheep,  to  be  fed  out  in  winter ;  twenty-one  by  thirty-six  feet  of 
this  shed  has  also  manure  piled  under  in  summer,  used  as  the  others  iu 
the  fall,  and  together  with  an  open  yard  about  tl^irty  six  by  forty  feet, 
holds  seventy-five  sheep.   These  seventy-five  sheep,  together  with  the 
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yard  containing  sixty  sheep,  gets  their  water  from  a  well  standing  between 
the  two  yards.  Of  this  shed,  fourteen  by  thirty-six  feet,  is  floored  and 
partitioned ;  one-half  of  it  is  used  for  a  horse  stable  when  needed,  and 
into  the  other  half  I  always  put  twenty  of  my  best  sheep. 

I  have  now  given  as  well  as  I  can,  a  description  of  the  buildings  and 
arrangements  I  use,  and  although  many  of  you  may  have  better  ones, 
still  I  must  say  I  am  very  well  satisfied  with  mine.  I  will  now  say  some- 
thing of  feeding  apparatus,  and  may  premise  that  all  claimed  improve- 
ments in  sheep  feeding  arrangements  that  have  come  under  my  observa- 
tion for  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years,  I  have  always  examined  very  care- 
fully, but  have  universally  found  after  looking  them  over,  that  for  fatten- 
ing sheep,  all  things  considered,  they  were  no  better  than  mine.  For 
breeding  sheep,  however,  I  think  there  are  better  ones.  I  have  a  feeding 
box  (after  which  I  made  others),  sent  me  by  my  friend,  William  Cham- 
berlain, Esq.,  the  noted  fine- wool  sheep  breeder,  which  for  breeding  sheep 
is  all  that  could  be  desired,  as  we  can  afford  to  take  a  little  more  time, 
and  have  a  little  waste  and  trouble  with  a  few  nice  breeders.  When, 
however,  we  come  to  fattening  five,  six  or  eight  hundred  sheep,  it  makes 
quite  a  difference  whether  one  man  can  take  care  of  them,  or  whether  we 
must  have  two,  as  an  extra  hand  through  the  feeding  season  will  cost 
wages  and  board,  with  us,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars.  Then, 
also,  it  makes  quite  a  difference  whether  five  hundred  sheep  waste  a  pint 
of  grain  per  day,  which,  I  am  satisfied,  was  more  than  my  whole  flock 
wasted  last  winter,  or  whether  they  waste  halt  a  bushel  per  day;  and  I 
have  seen  more  than  that  wasted  by  bad  fixtures  and  management, 
thereby  causing  loss  and  discouragement  to  the  person  engaged  in  feed- 
ing. Also,  whether  we  waste  one  hundred  pounds  of  hay  per  day,  or 
whether  four  or  five  hundred  pounds  will  cover  the  waste  for  all  winter. 
These  wastings  are  what  hurts,  and  although  it  looks  like  but  a  little, 
when  you  come  to  figure  it  up,  you  will  be  surprised  to  see  what  it 
amounts  to. 

My  apparatus  or  feeding  box  for  feeding  hay,  grain,  roots,  etc.,  which 
it  took  me  four  years  to  perfect,  and  which  you  are  all  at  liberty  to  use 
if  you  like  it,  is  from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  long,  twenty-two  inches  wide, 
with  a  tight  bottom ;  the  upper  sides  let  in  by  the  scantling  at  the  ends 
and  middle,  and  all  the  box,  except  the  bottom,  put  together  with  good 
stout  screws.   (See  annexed  figure  and  description,  originally  published 
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in  the  Country  Gentleman.)  I  claim  for  this  box  economy,  expedition 
and  cleanliness. 

Description  of  the  Feeding  jBox.— Feediog  Box 
12  or  J 4  feet  long,  and  22  inches  wide — the  bot- 
tom slanting  from  both  sides  and  resting  on  a 
board  in  the  middle,  forming  a  complete  trough 
for  grain  or  roots.  The  bottom  side  boards 
should  be  11  or  12  inches  wide — ^then  a  space 
left  of  8  or  10  inches,  according  to  size  of  sheep 
— then  the  top  boards,  8  inches  wide— the  ends 
and  sides  to  match.  Comer  pieces  of  scantling 
in  the  inside,  of  hemlock  or  oak,  as  pine  will 
not  hold  a  nail  or  screw,  the  latter  of  which  is 
preferable  in  putting  them  together. 

The  sheep  cannot  upset  the  feeder  nor  his  basket,  as  he  caiTies  it  on 
his  shoulder  or  in  his  arms  to  the  first  box ;  he  walks  up  perfectly  straight, 
and  scatters  the  feed  from  the  basket  evenly  and  quickly  through  all  the 
boxes  in  the  yard,  the  sheep  falling  in  behind  him,  just  as  well  drilled 
soldiers  fall  in  line  at  the  tap  of  the  drum — the  whole  (ime  consumed  for 
putting  grain  in  four  of  these  boxes  for  seventy-five  sheep  not  being  more 
than  one  minute.  Then,  also,  the  space  beiug  but  from  eight  to  ten  inches 
wide,  there  is  no  chance  for  the  sheep  to  get  more  than  their  heads  through, 
and  the  box  being  but  twenty-two  inches  wide,  there  is  no  need  for  crowd- 
ing or  straining  to  reach  their  feed,  but  each  animal  stands  quietly  and 
comfortably  until  his  meal  is  finished.  Also,  every  experienced  sheep 
man  knows  that  sheep  always  crowd  up  to  their  feed  instead  of  away  from 
it;  consequently,  with  a  good  feeding  box,  no  hay  or  grain  can  be  wasted. 

As  I  said  before,  four  of  these  boxes  can  have  grain  put  in  in  one  minute. 
Hay,  straw,  roots,  etc.,  can  also  be  put  in  very  quickly,  as  the  boys  often 
take  hay  enough  at  once  for  two  boxes,  drop  part  in  one  and  the  balance 
in  the  other,  when  by  a  little  shake  with  the  fork  it  is  scattered  evenly 
through  the  box.  The  same,  also,  with  roots,  as  the  feeder,  when  he  gets 
to  the  first  box,  can  put  them  in  so  quick,  that,  let  the  sheep  come  as  fast 
as  they  can,  they  cannot  catch  him  before  he  is  through. 

These  boxes  have  only  to  be  turned  over  and  back  again,  and  they  are 
clean.  Ko  dirt  can  get  in  from  the  sides,  as  the  space  between  the  upper 
and  lower  board  is  too  narrow,  and  the  box  beiug  from  twenty-eight  to 
thirty  inches  high  no  dirt  can  get  in  from  the  top,  consequently  when  the 
box  is  turned  over  and  back  again  it  is  always  clean. 

As  to  feed,  water,  litter,  salt,  etc.,  I  must  first  and  most  particularly 
urge  the  feeder  to  be  sure  and  have  plenty  of  them,  of  a  good  quality,  and 
to  have  it  right  there.  It  is  not  very  good  economy  to  depend  upon  your 
neighbors,  when  you  buy  your  feed  or  any  part  of  it,  to  bring  it  to  you 
from  day  to  day,  but  you  should  always  have  at  least  two  weeks  or  more 
feed  on  hand,  when  you  will  be  all  right,  come  fair  weather  or  foul.  I 
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have  seen  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  a  lot  of  fat  sheep  were  obliged  to  go 
withoat  their  grain  for  a  whole  day,  on  account  of  a  disappointment, 
which  could  not  be  made  good  again  in  three  days'  feeding.  Water,  too, 
should  be  looked  after  regularly.  I  have  a  rule  that  the  boys  shall  go 
around  and  fill  up  the  troughs  with 'water  twice  in  the  morning  after 
feeding,  and  twice  in  the  afternoon,  always  commencing  everything  in 
the  shape  ^f  feed,  water,  salt,  etc.,  with  No.  1,  and  always  ending  with 
the  last  yard  or  stable. 

Littering  cannot,  under  any  circumstances,  be  neglected.  I  have  often 
stood  in  the  yard  or  stable,  and  noticed  whfen  the  bedding  was  becoming 
wet  or  dirty,  how  careful  the  sheep  were  to  keep  out  of  it,  and  how  re- 
luctantly they  would  lie  down.  As  soon  as  they  got  a  nice  clean  bedding 
they  would  drop  down  upon  it,  and  lie  there  as  contented  and  happy,  to 
all  appearances,  as  an  exhausted  and  worn-out  person  would  on  a  bed  of 
down ;  and  here  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  say  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
this  is  the  time,  and  the  only  time,  they  accumulate  flesh.  Salt,  ashes, 
etc.,  should  also  never  be  forgotten ;  no,  not  fore  single  day. 

Quietness,  also,  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and,  in  order  to  secure 
it,  I  have  a  rule  never  to  allow  strangers  in  the  yard  unless  accompanied 
by  the  feeder.  The  sight  of  a  stranger  in  the  yard  will  send  the  sheep 
pell-mell  in  every  direction,  and  the  effect  will  be  perceived  for  a  whole 
day  afterward ;  and  no  other  reason  can  I  assign  for  the  forty  sheep  in 
the  upper  part  of  shed  iN'o.  1  doing  better  than  the  rest  but  that  we  never 
go  there  except  to  feed,  water,  litter,  etc.,  and  there  is  no  passing  or  re- 
passing through  them  as  through  the  other  pens. 

The  question  is  frequently  asked,  **What  kind  of  grain  is  best  for 
fattening  sheep?''  I  answer,  for  me  corn  is  the  best  for  the  main  feed, 
although  I  like  a  few  oats  mixed  to  start  with,  and  have  no  objections  to 
beans,  peas  and  oil-meal,  if  they  do  not  cost  too  much.  Whenever  they 
cost  as  much,  or  more  than  corn,  I  dispense  with  them,  as  a  sheep  feeder 
must  count  his  cost  as  well  as  his  reputation,  if  he  intends  to  succeed. 
Another  question  arises:  **Do  you  find  whole  or  ground  feed  besti" 
For  horses,  cattle  and  pigs  I  prefer  ground  feed,  but  for  sheep,  especially 
fattening  sheep,  I  choose  whole  or  unground  feed.  I  find  that  the  sheep 
will  grind  it  just  as  well  as  the  mill,  to  which  we  must  give  every  tenth 
bushel,  besides  having  the  trouble  of  hauling  the  grain  to  and  from  it  I 
also  find  that  fat  sheep  will  hold  up  to  their  full  feed  much  better,  espe- 
cially in  soft  weather,  on  whole  than  on  ground  feed;  consequently, 
drawing  grain  to  and  from  the  mill,  and  paying  toll,  is,  in  my  estimation, 
labor  and  money  lost. 

A  person  to  succeed  in  sheep  feeding  must  do  it  because  he  likes  to  do 
it— because  he  prefers  to  feed  sheep,  and  see  them  eat,  to  any  other  busi- 
ness done  in  winter;  and,  although  he  may  not  be  able  or  willing  to  do 
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the  work  himstC  ^®  ^^^^        ^®^''erht  in  seeing  ifc  well  attended  t9 

if  he  expects  to  pa.  .  ^®  sure  to  see  every  sheep  be  has  at 

least  once  a  day,  ^  understands  his  business,  he  can  tell  at  a 

glance  whether  th«y     ^^^^        properly  cared  for. 

It  is  asked,  "  Wtoi     .  ^^^^  is  best  for  sheep  ?"   Emphatically  I 

say  clover,  but  it  shoal  ^  ^®  ©arly  and  cured  nice  and  green.  Timothy 
is  probably  best  for  ho  ^ov  cattle  and  sheep  I  prefer  clover,  and 

would  rather  have  a  ton  fi^reen  fine  clover  than  a  ton  of  timothy, 

although  in  market  oi>f  tc  '°  timothy  will  bring  as  much  as  two  of  clover. 
I  have  sometimes  fed  eo\  ^®  timothy  hay  to  my  sheep,  b^it  always  found 
that  it  was  not  the  kind  fi  *^  them— they  would  grow  lank  and  thin  upon 
it— not  a  very  good  signtba^  a  fattening  animal  is  thriving  well.  As  soon 
as  they  got  the  clover  agai*  they  would  plump  up  and  look  full  and  nice, 
and  I  can  assure  you  unlea»  i  Our  sheep  look  full  and  plump,  they  are  not 
fattening  very  fast. 

Is  straw  good  for  feeding  «h  eep  ?  One  ic^d  at  noon  of  nice,  bright,  oat 
barley  or  pea  straw,  I  preftic*  fco  hay,  as  they  Oct  only  relish  it,  but  it  is  a 
ehange  for  them.  Sheep  a.^  very  fond  of  variety,  and  will  eat  daisies, 
weeds,  thistles  or  almost  ai^thing  of  the  kind  that  is  cut  and  cured 
green.  Nice  green  corn-stalkg;  are  not  very  bad  for  sheep,  and  vhen  I 
have  plenty  of  them  I  always  feed  the  sheep  with  them,  at  least  once  a 
day,  and  consider  them  as  good  as  hay.  I  prefer,  however,  feeding  them 
the  fore  pait  of  the  winter,  as  towards  spring  they  will  sometimes  con- 
tract dampness,  and  then  the  sheep  do  not  eat  them  so  well. 

I  an  asked  to  answer  this  question ;  Shall  we  cultivate  roots  for  fat- 
toDving  sheep,  and  what  is  their  value  compared  with  grain?**  I  have 
often  thought  I  would  experiment  a  little  on  this  subject,  but  as  the  trial 
is  attended  with  considerable  pains  and  trouble  to  have  it  accurate*  with- 
ont  which  it  id  of  no  use,  I  have  put  it  off  from  winter  to  winter,  and  now 
ibat^'e  no  figures  to  give.  I  intend  yet  to  test  this  question  thoroughly. 
However,  I  will  answer  as  well  as  I  can,  and  as  I  have  used  more  or  less 
Toots  every  year  since  I  commenced  feeding  sheep,  I  think  I  have  a  pretty 
^ood  idea  about  them.  I  will  say  then,  cultivate  roots  by  all  means,  if 
you  have  plenty  of  manure  and  intend  to  put  your  land  in  proper  condi- 
tion ;  if  not,  you  may  better  leave  it  alone,  as  you  will  surely  get  more 
grass  and  weeds  than  roots.  I  was  successful  in  raising  about  eighteen 
hundred  bushels  of  flat  turnips  last  season  on  about  two  and  a  half  acres 
of  land,  and  with  very  little  labor.  Early  in  the  spring  we  covered  the 
ground  with  about  fifty  loads  of  manure  from  one  of  the  sheep  sheds, 
and  plowed  it  in  about  seven  inches  deep.  Just  before  the  time  arrived 
to  put  in  ruta  baga  seed,  the  ground  was  harrowed,  another  light  dress- 
ing of  fine  manure  put  on  and  worked  in  with  a  gang-plow  about  three 
inches  deep.  It  was  then  well  harrowed,  and  the  seed  immediately  sown. 
The  seed  proving  bad,  I  gang-plowed  the  land  again  and  sowed  new  seed. 
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This  time  the  seed  became  beautifully,  but  was  soon  destroyed  by  the 
turnip  fly,  when,  as  a  last  resort,  I  gang  plowed  it  again,  sowed  the  com- 
mon purple-top  turnip,  and  had  the  result  stated.  On  account  of  the  fre- 
quent gang- plowing  by  which  the  weeds  were  destroyed,  we  had  no  trou- 
ble but  to  thin  out  the  plants.  Part  of  the  seed  was  put  in  with  a  large 
seed  planter,  and  part  sowed  broadcast,  and  in  thiuning  the  plauts  where 
the  seed  was  put  in  with  the  plauter,  the  work  could  be  done  in  one  half 
the  time  that  was  required  where  the  seed  was  sown  broadcast. 

With  regard  to  the  value  of  roots  for  feeding,  my  experience  is  that 
whenever  they  are  worth,  at  home,  more  than  seventy-five  cents  per  bar- 
rel, and  corn^not  ovfer  from  one  dollar  to  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents 
per  bushel,  the  corn  is  the  cheapest,  and  I  would  use  only  a  few  roots  as 
a  substitute  for  green  food.  I  consider  carrots  and  ruta  bagas  better 
than  common  turnips  ;  still  by  feeding  a  little  more  of  the  latter  than  the 
former,  I  think  th3  sheep  do  just  as  well  on  them. 

Another  inquiry  is,  **  How  often  do  you  clean  out  your  yards  and  sta- 
bles in  winter'?"  Not  at  all,  unless  I  perceive  danger  to  the  buildings 
from  the  weight  of  the  sheep  and  manure  on  these  upper  floors;  then  we 
remove  a  quantity  sufficient  to  make  the  building  safe,  and  leave  all  the 
rest  until  the  sheep  are  sold,  when  we  find  the  manure  so  hard  and  solid 
that  it  must  often  be  cut  with  an  ax  or  hay-knife  into  blocks  before  it  can 
be  handled — thus  showing  that  no  decomposition  has  taken  place  during 
the  feeding  season. 

Feeding  with  me  always  commenced  about  half-past  five  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  I  always  endeavor  to  be  there  and  see  that  everything  is  right, 
and  give  special  orders,  if  necessary,  for  the  day.  The  best  help  will 
sometimes  put  off  for  to-morrow  what  should  be  done  to-day,  and  this  is 
worse  in  stock  feeding  than  in  any  other  business. 

I  hold  that  the  noses  of  the  sheep  should  be  smeared  with  tar,  at  least 
four  times  through  the  feeding  season  ;  first,  when  they  are  brought  home 
in  the  fall ;  second,  when  they  go  into  their  winter  quarters,  and  then 
twice  during  the  winter.  By  doing  this,  we  prevent  all  trouble  with 
colds  and  foul  noses.  The  old  method  of  catching  and  holding  the  sheep 
to  perform  this  operation  made  it  a  laborious  task,  and  I  now  practice  a 
new  and  easier  way  of  doing  it.  We  simply  take  two  or  three  of  the 
sheep  boxes  which  I  have  already  described,  which  are  loose  and  can  be 
set  anywhere,  and  make  a  small  ^ard  nnder  the  shed,  and  drive  the  sheep 
in  and  pack  them  closely ;  one  man  holds  the  bucket  of  tar,  and  two  or 
three,  each  with  a. wooden  tar  ladle,  jump  right  in  among  the  sheep,  and 
without  catching  or  holding  the  sheep,  put  the  tar  on,  commencing  at  one 
end  and  coming  out  at  the  other ;  and  this  job,  for  six  or  eight  hundred 
sheep  that  used  the  old  way  to  take  us  almost  all  day,  can  now  be  done 
in  less  than  two  hours,  besides  being  so  much  less  injurious  to  the  sheep. 

When  I  went  into  the  sheep-feeding  business  years  ago,  it  was  more 
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with  a  view  to  the  consequent  improvement  of  the  land  (it  would  hardly 
grow  a  good  crop  of  beans  then),  than  to  make  the  ready  dollar.  In  this 
I  have  fully  succeeded.  I  wanted  to  make  two^  spears  of  grass  grow 
where  but  one  grew  before,  and  I  am  sure  I  am  getting  three,  some  of  my 
neighbors  say  four ;  however,  I  call  it  three.  The  meadows  that  used  to 
cut  from  one-half  to  one  ton  of  hay  per  acre,  now  yield  on  an  average 
over  two.  Raising  rye  was  then  out  of  the  question ;  last  year  I  got 
from  about  sixteen  acres,  four  hundred  bushels  of  rye,  and  straw  enough 
to  have  amounted  to  near  nine  hundred  dollars,  if  I  had  sold  it,  (which 
I  never  do,  unless  I  replace  it  by  hay  for  bedding,  as  I  have  done  this 
year,  getting  three  tons  of  hay  for  one  ton  of  straw).  Thii^ear  I  got  from 
forty-five  bushels  sowing,  fifty  loads. 

For  fear  of  misleading  you,  I  must  say,  that  with  all  the  experience 
and  precaution  in  buying,  good  fixtures,  plenty  of  feed,  litter,  care,  etc., 
you  will  not  always  succeed.  For  though  I  have  for  the  last  twelve  years 
studied  the  thing  closely,  and  carried  it  out  QarefuUy,  in  spite  of  all  my 
efforts  I  have  not  always  made  money,  and  would  almost  guarantee  that 
out  of  every  ten  new  sheep  feeders,  eight  will  probably  feed  but  one  year. 
When  a  friend  asks  my  advice  on  the  subject,  I  always  say  to  him,  try 
twenty-five  or  fifty,  and  then  if  you  like  it,  get  more  the  next  year. 
Some  have  looked  upon  this  advice  as  selfish,  and  given  to  keep  others 
out,  and  have  rushed  into  the  business,  and  not  only  the  first  year  made 
no  money,  but  actually  Ipst  nearly  half  their  investment.  We  used  to 
have  several  sheep  feeders  in  this  and  adjoining  counties,  and  as  the 
principal  feeders  have  all  left  the  business  except  myself,  I  think  this  is 
pretty  conclusive  evidence  that  what  I  now  say  is  about  right 

In  regard  to  the  profit  of  the  different  breeds  of  sheep  for  fattening, 
allow  me  to  say  that  in  my  twelve  years'  experience  in  feeding,  I  have 
found  the  breed  of  sheep  to  have  much  to  do  with  their  early  maturity, 
weight  and  fattening  qualities.  I  have  had  Liecesters  and  their  grades, 
Gotswold  grades,  Southdown  grades.  Merinos  and  their  grades,  and 
have  always  found  that  whenever  Leicester  blood  predominated,  I  had 
an  animal  that  would  fatten  quick  at  an  early  age,  and  make  good 
weight,  and  have  had  no  trouble  when  the  animal  has  been  half  or  more 
of  Leicester  blood,  with  good  keeping,  to  make  him  dress  one  hundred 
pounds  of  mutton  at  twenty  months  old. 

I  have  lately  been  informed  by  a  western  New  York  gentlemen,  that  I 
am  represented  among  fine  wooled  sheep  men  as  having  changed  my 
views  on  the  question  of  feeding  coarse  or  fine  wooled  sheep,  and  that 
I  am  now  in  favor  of  fine  wools.  I  think  my  experiment  of  last  winter 
on  this  point,  printed  in  the  Country  Oentteman  of  April  30th,  1868, 
would  satisfy  any  one  to  the  contrary.  Nevertheless,  having  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  coarse- wooled  wethers  enough  for  feeding  the  present 
winter,  I  am  again  fattening  a  number  of  fine  wools — ^but  not  from 
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choice.  Among  the  latter  is  one  with  a  ring  in  his  horn,  which,  as  I  was 
told  by  the  man  from  whom  I  got  him,  was  once  sold  for  three  hundred 
dollars.  I  was  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  although  he  was  fat,  for  five  dol- 
lars and  fifty  cents ;  and,  as  to  fine- wools  generally,  I  am  fully  convinced 
they  will  not  make  me  more  than  half  the  money  for  winter  feeding  that 
the  coarse-wools  will. 


SWEET  POTATO  CULTURE. 


BY  W.  W.  BATHBONE,  MARIETTA,  OHIO. 


VASIETIES. 


The  first  question  for  consideration,  when  one  designs  planting  a  crop, 
is  that  of  seed  variety  to  be  nsed.  A  page  might  be  written  describing 
the  Kentucky  Bed,  Bermuda  Bed,  Mississippi  Bed,  Bed  Yam  Hatchee  of 
Mississippi,  Jersey  Bed,  Jersey  Yellow  or  Yellow  Nansemond,  and  the 
page  would  be  finished  by  giving  the  Yellow  Nansemond  the  preference 
above  all  others.  This  is  the  opinion,  not  alone  of  the  writer,  but  of  all 
whose  experience  is  worth  noting.  The  Bed  Nansemond  is  equally  good 
with  the  Yellow.  But  people  are  justly  prejudiced  against  red  potatoes. 


I  esteem  the  Yellow  Nansemond  on  account  of  its  robust  habit,  its 
earlioess,  and  especially  over  all  red  varieties  from  the  fact  that  ripeness 
can  be  decided  early  in  the  season  by  the  golden  hue  of  the  skin.  If  our 
city  friends,  who  so  often  purchase  unripe,  and,  therefore,  unpalatable, 
so-called  sweet  potatoes,  early  in  the  autumn,  will  refuse  to  buy  all  white 
looking  ones  as  unripe,  and  keep  the  fact  in  mind  that  those  of  rich 
golden  color  only  are  stceet^  they  may  enjoy  early  in  the  season  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  market,  as  yet  grown  in  quantities  far  too  limited  in  many 
parts  of  our  State.  The  Hatchee,  the  best  Yam  that  does  well  with 
us,  has  recently  appeared  at  South  Pass,  Illinois,  under  a  new  name,  viz: 
Brazilian  White.  We  rejected  this  variety  twenty  years  ago  as  unworthy 
of  cultivation,  compared  with  the  Yellow  Nansemond. 
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DfPBOYEMENT  OF  SEED. 


When  the  fact  is  considered  that  the  very  smallest  of  the  immature 
strings  of  potatoes  have  been  saved  for  propagating  this  crop  for  centuries 
past,  is  it  not  wonderfal  that  it  has  prodaced  so  well?  This  practice 
obtained  from  the  fact  that  large  potatoes  in  former  days  coald  not  be 
kept  over  winter.  It  was  found,  by  the  imperfect  modes  of  keeping,  only 
the  smallest  tubers  would  come  out  sound,  or  even  half  sound.  There 
was,  therefore,  excuse  for  using  such  seed.  But  not  so  in  this  day  of 
progress.  Now,  by  better  information,  acquired  by  long  experience,  and 
booses  built  and  heated  to  a  certain  temperature  for  this  specific  purpose, 
I  preserve  the  product  of  fifteen  acres,  the  'oery  largest  as  well  as  the 
smallest,  in  the  most  perfect  condition.  For  a  long  term  of  years  I  have 
been  planting  my  crop  from  plants  from  the  largest  sized  tubers.  The 
desired  improvement  is  manifest. 


The  sweet  potato  being  a  tropical  plant,  makes  it  necessary  to  prolong 
its  season  by  means  of  the  hot  bed.  This  should  be  of  the  simplest  and 
cheapest  form,  and  advances  the  crop  five  or  six  weeks.  No  other  plan 
than  sprouting  and  setting  plants  will  answer;  even  in  the  tropics,  if 
pieces  of  potatoes  were  planted,  too  many  plants  would  be  produced  per 
hill,  and,  as  the  result,  a  great  mass  of  small  potatoes. 


In  February  and  March  litter  the  horse  and  sheep  stables  abundantly 
with  saw-dust,  forest  leaves,  grain  chaff,  straw,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  corn- 
stalks, in  order  to  retain  the  urine,  and  make  a  supply  of  fresh  manure. 
Bay  a  load  of  each  neighbor,  to  be  paid  for  in  plants.  Spread  this  manure 
to  keep  it  from  heating  till  wanted.  Spread  in  sheds,  if  you  can ;  other- 
wise, out-doors.  Near  water,  choose  a  warm  spot — a  side-hill — facing 
sonth  or  southeast.  Dig  a  pit  one  foot  deep,  7^  feet  wide,  and  four  feet 
in  length,  for  every  bushel  to  be  sprouted.  This  pit  must  be  drained. 
The  seed  potatoes,  on  arrival,  must  be  kept  in  a  warm,  dry  room,  free 
from  wind.  The  20th  of  March  haul  the  manure  to  the  spot.  To  every 
load  of  manure  use  one  of  saw-dust,  or  leaves,  or  spent  tan  bark,  or  chaff. 
Mix  the  materials  thoroughly  in  a  ridge  five  feet  high.  If  too  dry,  moisten 
with  hot  water.  The  heap  should  be  as  moist  as  the  droppings  fresh 
from  the  horse.  In  a  week,  if  not  hot,  shake  it  over,  piling  up  again,  and,, 
mark  it,  if  it  won't  heat  in  the  ridge,  it  won't  in  the  pit.  In  handling  hot 
bed  manure,  always  do  it  with  a  twist  of  the  fork.  It  cannot  be  shaken 
too  much  ;  never  is  enough.   I  twist  it  into  the  wagon  at  the  stable,  twist 
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it  out  at  the  ridge,  and  twist  it  into  the  bed.  Horse  mannre  is  the  best, 
sheep  next ;  that  from  cows  will  not  heat.  Collect  enough  material  to 
form  a  bed  20  inches  deep.  After  the  mass  is  hot,  shake  it  into  the  pit, 
settling  with  the  fork ;  if  necessary  to  step  upon  the  bed  use  a  board  six 
feet  long  and  a  foot  wide  to  step  upon.  Side  up,  using  the  wider  boards 
at  the  north,  giving  the  covering  pitch  enough  to  shed  water.  Two  inches 
•of  mellow  dirt  may  be  spread  over  the  bed,  and  the  boards  set  on  it 
Fasten  up  with  broad  stakes*  driven  into  the  manure  where  the  ends  of 
boards  meet. 

The  best  covering — cheapest,  all  things  considered — is  strong  4-4  brown 
sheetings,  even  at  25  cents  per  yard.  Sew  two  widths  together — this 
gives  a  covering  six  feet  wide.  The  side-boards  must  be  put  up  to  suit. 
Use  two  inches  wide  strips  every  four  feet,  as  rafters,  to  support  the 
cloth,  and  nail  at  the  ends  to  steady  the  side-boards.  The  cloth  is  fastened 
by  tape  loops  every  two  feet  to  barrel  nails  on  upper  outside  of  boards. 
These  covers  are  quickly  put  on  and  off,  and  by  care  not  to  have  them 
unnecessarily  wet,  and  always  put  away  dry,  will  last  eight  or  ten  years, 
and  are  in  the  end  cheaper  than  boards.  Glass  is  too  expensive,  and  makes 
plants  too  tender. 

Put  on  two  inches  more  dirt,  making  four  inches  to  be  beneath  the 
potatoes.  Now,  get  very  mellow  soil  from  the  woods,  if  you  can — that 
around  rotten  logs  is  the  best — enough  to  cover  the  bed  three  inches 
more.  Cover  the  bed,  and  let  stand  with  seven  Inches  dirt  on  for  eight 
or  ten  days,  until  the  violent  heat  has  passed  away.  Most  feilnres  come 
from  over-heating,  some  from  too  much  wet,  some  from  cold.  When  all 
is  right  plants  will  be  ready  to  set  in  four  weeks  from  day  of  bedding. 
Dig  a  ditch  around  the  bed  to  keep  all  water  out  of  the  pit.  With  be- 
ginners haste  makes  waste."  Say  the  manure  was  gathered  20th  March. 
Bed  the  potatoes  10th  April,  or  later.  The  whole  amount  of  dirt  was  put 
on  bed  to  have  it  warmed.  Now,  remove  three  inches  in  depth  at  one 
end  to  begin  laying  potatoes.  Choose  a  warm  day>  with  sunshine  best. 
If  all  is  well,  if  you  are  experienced,  cut  the  largest  potatoes' in  quarters 
lengthwise.  Lay  the  cut  side  down,  six  inches  from  board — alternating 
eut  and  uncut.  Cut  potatoes  make  more  and  better  plants  per  bushel, 
but  require  more  experience  to  keep  from  rotting.  Lay  the  top  or  eye 
end  of  potato  up  hill.  Place  them  one-half  inch  or  more  apart.  After 
laying  a  bushel,  take  the  unmoved  three  inches  of  soil,  and  lay  on  the 
potatoes,  keeping  the  first  moved  soil  to  finish  with.  This  will  leave  the 
bed  with  four  inches  below,  and  three  inches  warm  earth  over  the  pota- 
toes. Soil  direct  from  the  earth  in  April  will  so  chill  potatoes  as  to  rot 
them.  Let  the  beginner  remember  this.  From  the  first  cover  the  bed  to 
keep  off  rain.  In  ten  days  after  bedding  the  plants  will  be  lifting  the  soil 
as  a  mole.  With  the  fingers  shake  the  earth  amongst  the  stems,  and  this 
will  be  the  chief  weeding.  Use  tepid  water  from  a  water-pot  at  evening 
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when  needed.  Keep  off  cold  rains.  Expose  to  snn,  and  keep  off  covers 
when  frost  is  not  anticipated,  in  order  to  toughen  the  plants.  When  tbe 
plants  are  three  inches  high,  with  good  rootlets,  they  are  ready  to  draw. 
Take  only  the  dark  green  and  sound-leaved  ones.  The  potato  roots  at 
the  lower  end  whilst  sprouting,  and  should  he  held  down  firmly  with  the 
index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  whilst  the  right  clasps  eight,  ten,  or  more 
closely  standing  plants,  neither  bruising  or  bending  abruptly ;  move  the 
hand  to  describe  a  circle ;  draw  gently ;  the  plants  will  come  forth  with 
the  fibres  on.  Poor  hands  leave  half  the  fibres  in  the  bed.  Plants  fully 
formed,  just  pushing  through  the  ground,  and  an  inch  in  length,  may  be 
seen  at  one  time  on  the  potatoes.  Great  care  is  needed,  when  drawing, 
not  to  injure  the  undeveloped  plants.  The  plants  that  come  later,  from 
tbe  middle  and  lower  end  of  the  potato,  are  generally  best.  A  succession 
of  crops  of  plants,  as  first  and  second  only,  is  erroneous.  I  can  go  over  a 
bed  every  day  and  take  good  plants,  and  by  adding  a  little  soil  improve 
the  condition  of  the  bed.  After  the  pulling  begins  give  copious  supplies 
of  water  after  every  drawing. 

Plants,  to  be  sent  to  a  distance,  should  be  packed  in  wet  moss ;  be 
pulled  when  the  leaves  and  stems  are  dry,  and  have  the  roots  puddled. 
After  plants  are  packed  no  water  should  be  poured  amongst  the  stems. 


The  idea  prevails  that  sandy  soil  only  answers  for  this  crop,  and  this 
erroneous  opinion  deters  many,  who  are  not  the  possessors  of  such  soil, 
from  making  a  trial  of  sweet  potato  growing.  I  have  found  the  Nanse- 
mond  to  succeed  on  nearly  every  variety  of  soil,  provided  merely  that 
the  surface  water  could  be  easily  and  rapidly  passed  from  it.  It  will  not 
thrive  in  a  wet  soil  of  any  description.  Although  I  grow  the  Kansemond 
very  largely,  it  being  my  special  and  only  crop,  I  have  not  a  rod  of  sandy 
land.  The  late  John  W.  Tenbrook,  the  largest  grower  in  Indiana,  had  a 
still  heavier  soil,  and  yet  found  it  a  very  profitable  field  crop. 

The  white,  chalky,  chocolate,  and  especially  the  yellow  soils  of  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania  and  Indiana,  are  adapted  to  this  crop.  The  alluvial  and 
peaty  soils  are  not.  It  is  better  suited  with  the  poorer  class  of  soils ;  is 
less  exhausting  than  any  known  crop.  It  has  been  produced  for  fifteen 
successive  years  on  the  same  plot  of  land,  showing  no  diminution  of 
yield.  My  fields,  without  the  addition  of  manure,  are  growing  rich  from 
the  annual  burying  of  the  vines  of  the  crop,  plowed  under  as  a  green 
manure  whilst  digging  the  crop.  I  cut  the  vines  on  one  side  of  the  row, 
which  is  upset  with  two  horses  and  plow. 

Boiling  land  is  desirable  for  the  crop,  so  arranging  the  rows  that  the 
rains  will  pass  off  quickly. 

After  long  experience  in  cultivating  this  crop  on  hill  sides,  I  most  em- 
phatically dissent  from  writers  who  recommend  the  making  of  rows  of 
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aoy  crop  parallel  with  the  coarse  of  the  hill.  It  is  impossible  to  dam 
oar  sammer  showers,  and  when  the  pools  do  break  over,  the  washing  is 
far  more  disastrons  than  by  my  plan,  where  each  little  ditch  carries  the 
small  amount  of  water  falling  within  its  valley.  Some  washing  will  oc- 
car,  bat  many  small  streams  do  not  do  the  damage  of  a  few  large  ones. 

The  field  shoald  be  plowed  early  in  April,  and  afterward  cnltivated  or 
harrowed,  to  keep  down  weeds,  until  the  10th  or  15th  of  May,  by  which 
time  the  plants  should  be  large  enough  to  set. 


By  cultivating  in  ridges  and  setting  the  plants  every  eighteen  inches, 
more  bushels  per  acre  can  undoubtedly  be  obtaiaed  than  by  planting  in 
hills.  On  the  other  hand,  more  bushels  of  large  tabers  can  probably  be 
produced  by  hills.  By  hilling,  the  crop  ripens  better,  as  the  sunshine 
has  access  to  more  surface,  and  for  early  marketing  the  crop  can  be  more 
easily  grabbled.  If  this  process  is  followed  by  cutting  the  potato  loose 
before  pulling  it  is  of  decided  advantage  to  those  remaining  in  the  hill. 
I  have  thus  passed  over  a  crop  three  times  between  the  15th  of  August 
and  20th  of  September,  and  at  the  final  digging  have  taken  out  large 
potatoes  that  were  small  on  the  20th  of  September. 


For  twelve  years  I  followed  the  mode  we  inherited,  of  throwing  tw 
furrows  together  (I  have  known  persons  to  throw  four  furrows)  to  form 
the  ridge,  by  using  two  horses.  It  was  killing  work,  and  made  crooked 
rows — something  that  worries  all  farmers  of  good  taste. 


Ten  years  ago  I  devised  the  plan  described  below.  It  has  the  follow- 
ing advantages:  1st,  It  is  easy  work.  2d,  The  rows  can  be  made  as 
straight  as  by  a  one-horse  and  marking-out  plow.  3d,  I  can  place  twen- 
ty-five per  cent,  more  rows  per  acre.  4th,  Experienced  cultivators 
know  that  narrow  rows  give  the  best  product  in  quality,  and  quantity 
per  row. 

I  have  seen  crops  of  sweet  potatoes  condemned  from  the  start,  by 
immense  masses  of  earth,  the  very  weight  of  which  will  prevent  the 
growth  of  the  tubers  and  accelerate  that  of  the  vines. 

With  two  horses  and  plow  throwing  a  furrow  slice  to  the  right  hand, 
begin  to  ridge  on  the  left  hand  side  ofx  the  field,  throwing  a  furrow  as  the 
team  passes  down  the  hUL  Eeturn  to  place  of  beginning  without  plow- 
ing. Now  set  the  clevis  off  the  beam  to  the  ejttreme  left,  to  be  held 
there  by  clevis  pin  or  an  inch  board  strapped  to  the  beam.  The  near 
horse  will  now  pass  down  hill  in  the  furrow  first  made,  the  off  horse  on 
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tiie  land  to  be  ridged.  The  plow  is  held  off  to  the  right,  at  an  angle  of 
forty-five  degrees,  leaving  a  ridge  as  yon  go.  Pass  np  hill  with  the  near 
horse  in  the  last  furrow  made,  dressing  np  the  crooked  places  and  leav- 
iog  a  ridge  as  sharp  as  the  roof  of  a  honse.  In  the  diagram,  1,  2,  S 
show  finished  ridges ;  N,  the  position  of  the 
near  horse;  O,  that  of  the  off  one;  the  line  at 
P,  the  position  of  the  land  side  of  plow  in 
passing  down  hill  to  block  out  the  fourth 
ridge.  Made  in  this  manner,  the  ridges  should 
be  two  feet  two  inches  from  center  to  center. 


z  2 

MODS  OF  RIDGINa. 


o 


SETTma  THE  PLANTS. 

Now,  whilst  the  earth  is  freshly  turned,  a  marker,  with  arms  every^ 
eighteen  inches,  having  fans  similar  to  a  reaping  machine,  is  pushed  over 
two  rows  at  once.  If  culture  in  hills  is  intended,  every  alternate  mark 
will  be  left  unplanted.  £oys  now  follow  with  baskets  of  plants  prepared 
hy  puddling,  dropping  only  one  for  each  hill ;  others  follow  quickly,  and 
set  the  plants  down  to  the  leaves,  covering  a  great  part  of  the  stems* 
Plants  do  best  set  deeply — 1st,  because  it  protects  the  stems  from  the 
son;  2d,  if  cut- worms  work  on  them  by  taking  earth  away,  they  will 
sprout  at  the  foot  of  every  leaf  stalk. 

I  have  abandoned  the  old  method  of  watering  when  setting,  except  in 
extreme  dry  weather.  By  my  present  mode,  the  crop  can  be  set  very 
rapidly.  In  1868  ten  boys  set  for  me  150,000  plants  in  six  days  of  nine 
hours  each,  working  all  day  in  the  sunshine  as  fast  as  the  team  could 
ridge,  and  not  two  plants  in  one  hundred  died. 

AFTER  CULTIVATION. 

In  ten  days  after  planting,  set  the  shovel  plow  to  work.  It  almost 
hoes  each  side  of  two  ridges  by  once  passing  through.  Kill  the  weeds 
now  before  you  can  see  them.  Ijb  is  the  most  economical  mode  of  culti- 
vation. If  a  rain  occurs  soon  after  planting,  hands  should  go  over  the 
crop,  clasping,  raising,  and  pressing  the  earth  with  the  hands  about  the 
plant.  At  the  first  hoeing,  cut  between  the  plants  to  form  the  hUU.  Be 
careful,  in  hoeing,  not  to  cut  deep.  The  earlier  potatoes  creep  along  just 
beneath  the  surface.  Plow  often,  and  as  long  as  the  vines  will  permit* 
Tarn  the  vines  out  of  the  way,  and  if  they  land  upside  down,  all  the 
better.  Never  cut  off  the  vines.  I  have  experimented  on  this  point,  and 
proven  that  it  is  positively  injurious. 

HARVESTINa  THE  CROP. 

About  the  period  that  frosts  are  anticipated,  the  crop  should  be  dug. 
I  do  this  very  rapidly  with  the  plow.   The  crop  is  much  easier  dug  than 
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the  Irish  potato,  owing  to  the  form  of  the  hills,  color  and  length  of  tie 
tubers. 

A  frost  that  merely  blackens  the  leaves,  does  not  injure  the  potatoes. 
B»t  beware  of  one  hard  enough  to  freeze  the  vines.  When  dug,  the 
potatoes  should  be  carefully  handled  and  stored  away  in  boxes  or  barrels 
in  alternate  layers  of  leaves  or  cut  straw,  for  preservation. 

The  sweet  potato  is  one  of  the  crops  that  pays  well  as  a  market  crop. 
There  are  numerous  towns  in  Ohio  too  poorly  supplied.  It  is  a  crop  that 
never  fails  on  dry  or  land  well  surface-drained.  In  very  dry  seasong, 
when  other  crops  are  cut  short,  we  get  the  best  crop,  and  of  course  high 
prices.  In  conclusion,  we  recapitulate :  Set  strong  plants,  of  the  Yellow 
Nansemond  variety,  on  moderately  fertile  rolling  land,  on  high  ridges  or 
hills,  with  good  surface  drainage;  keep  clean,  and  success  is  certain. 


TEXAS  CATTLE  DISEASE  COMMISSION. 


Report  of  If.  8.  Touynahend  and  J).  McMillan,  Members  of  the  OMo  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  to  James  Fullington,  President  Ohio 
State  Bowrd  of  Agriculture. 


Called  to  the  daty  of  serviog  as  Oommissioners  from  the  State  of  Ohio 
in  the  American  Convention  of  Cattle  Commissionersi  recently  held  in  the 
city  of  Springfield,  Illinois,  we  submit  most  respectfully  the  following 
report: 


A  proposition  for  a  Convention  of  Commissioners  appointed  to  repre- 
sent the  interests  of  cattle  growing  and  cattle  consuming  States  in  regard 
to  the  terrible  pestilence  communicated  by  transportation  of  cattle  from 
some  of  these  States,  was  forwarded  by  Governor  Fenton,  of  New  York, 
to  the  Executive  of  all  the  States  interested.  This  proposition  was 
promptly  acted  upon  and  Commissioners  were  appointed  from  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Ohio,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Ehode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  the  Province 
of  Ontario.  Governor  Oglesby,  of  Illinois,  extended  an  invitation  to 
these  Commissioners  to  assemble  at  Springfield,  in  the  Hall  of  the  House 
of  Bepresentatives,  on  the  1st  of  December,  1868,  and  the  Convention 
was  held  accordingly. 


As  early  as  1849  a  disease  was  noticed  among  cattle  on  the  western 
borders  of  Missouri,  which  was  attributed  to  a  contagion  spread  from 
droves  of  Texan  cattle  which  about  that  time  began  to  be  brought  into 
the  State.  For  several  years  the  importation  of  these  cattle  into  Missouri 
and  Kansas  steadily  increased,  while  the  disease  referred  to  prevailed 
only  in  some  seasons.  In  1858  this  cattle  trade  was  greatly  extended 
and  the  cattle  disease  increased  in  proportion.  So  serious  was  the  evil, 
and  so  manifestly  did  it  depend  on  a  contagion  spread  from  imported  cat- 
tle, that,  in  1861,  the  Legislature  of  Kansas  attempted  to  stay  its  ravages 
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by  restrictive  enactments.  The  importation  of  cattle  was  interrupted 
daring  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  bat  promptly  resumed  after  its  close,  and 
with  this  resumption  there  was  a  return  of  the  disease  among  the  native 
cattle  of  Kansas  and  Missouri.  This  was  followed  by  protective  Legis- 
lation in  Missouri,  and  additional  restrictions  upon  the  trade  in  Kansas. 

The  past  season  Texas  cattle  have  been  still  more  largely  imported, 
immense  stock  yards  have  been  opened  at  Abilene,  on  the  Union  Pacific 
Bailroad,  in  Kansas,  from  which  upwards  of  two  thousand  car  loads  of 
cattle  have  been  carried  to  the  grazing  States,  or  to  the  eastern  market 
Another  route  was  opened  by  New  Orleans,  and  up  the  Mississippi  river 
by  steamboat,  and  still  another  by  land  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bed  river, 
and  thence  up  the  Mississippi.  By  these  routes  not  less  than  100,000 
head  of  Texas  cattle  have  been  brought  into  the  State  of  Illinois,  the 
present  season.  With  this  influx  of  cattle  from  Texas  the  Texas  fever 
appeared  with  great  violence  in  the  States  of  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  was  soon  heard  of  in  other  States 
both  east  and  west.  The  loss  to  stockholders  became  ruinous  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  excitement  widely  prevailed.  In  the  town  of  Tolono,  on  the 
Illinois  Central  Bailroad,  776  head  of  native  cattle  have  died  siuce  June; 
in  the  single  county  of  Champaign,  Illinois,  there  was  a  loss  of  7,000 
head,  and  in  the  5th  ward  of  the  city  of  Chicago,  the  death  of  cows  by 
this  disease  amounted  to  nearly  700.  In  some  herds  the  loss  exceeded  90 
per  cent,  while  others  were  wholly  swept  off  by  the  pestilence. 


One  of  the  most  marked  symptoms  of  Texas  fever  is  a  greatly  acceler- 
ated pulse,  from  40  beats  in  a  minute,  which  may  be  taken  as  the  average 
for  healthy  ox^en  and  cows,  in  this  disease  it  sometimes  rises  as  high  as 
120  beats  in  a  minute.  Another  symptom  usually  present  is  a  decided 
increase  of  the  temperature  of  the  animal  after  the  fever  is  fully  devel- 
0[>ed,  but  this  is  generally  preceded  during  the  formative  stage  by  a  chill. 
The  excretions  from  the  intestines  and  bladder  are  diminished  in  quantity 
and  usually  high  colored  or  bloody;  the  secretion  of  milk  is  nearly  sus- 
pended. A  yellow  mucous  is  discharged  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils; 
the  animal  has  a  dejected  look,  hollow  flank,  an  arched  back,  an  unsteady 
gait,  and  a  rough  coat.  Many  of  these  symptoms  are  also  common  to 
other  cattle  diseases.  It  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  most  ex- 
pert veterinarian  would  hesitate  to  pronounce  a  case  one  of  Texas  fever 
without  taking  into  account  all  the  attending  circumstances. 


This  presents  no  evidence  of  disease  of  the  lungs  or  air  passages,  but 
little  that  is  unnatural  can  be  found  in  the  first  three  stomachs;  the 
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fourth  nsually  sbows  congestioD,  and  the  intestines  are  still  more  en- 
gorged and  blood  stained.  The  liver  is  not  often  materially  affected,  bat 
the  gall  bladder  is  almost  always  filled  with  dark  colored  and  thickened 
bile.  The  spleen  is  always  enlarged ;  in  health  it  weighs  in  mature  ani- 
mals from  one  pound  to  a  pound  and  a  half;  while  in  cattle  that  die  of 
Texas  fever  it  sometimes  weighs  as  much  as  eight  pounds.  The  kidneys 
are  congested  and  their  secretion  in  the  bladder  is  bloody  or  blood  stained. 

CONTAGION. 

The  contagious  character  of  the  disease  is  supposed  to  be  established 
by  the  following  evidence:  There  is  no  such  disease  known  in  any  part 
of  the  country  through  which  Texas  cattle  have  not  passed,  and  whenever 
the  disease  has  appeared  among  native  cattle  it  is  only  among  such  as 
have  pastured  upon  lands  previously  grazed  or  traveled  over  by  Texas 
cattle,  or  that  have  used  water  running  from  a  field  in  which  Texas  cattle 
were  kept  or  watered. 

The  disease  does  not  appear  to  be  communicated  through  the  atmos- 
phere alone,  but  only  when  cattle  come  in  contact  with,  and  can  take  up 
with  their  food  or  drink  the  excretions  of  Texas  cattle.  When  Texas 
cattle  have  been  brought  from  their  homes  during  the  winter  months 
there  is  no  evidence  that  the  fever  has  followed  in  their  trail,  but  when 
they  arrive  in  the  northern  States  as  late  as  June  or  July,  the  native  cat- 
tle of  these  States  that  are  exposed,  die  almost  universally.  Doubt  of 
the  contagious  nature  of  this  disease  or  of  the  contagion  originating  with 
Texas  cattle  has  existed  in  some  minds,  because  it  is  an  admitted  fact 
that  some  of  the  cattle  which  have  been  supposed  to  communicate  the 
disease,  have  no  manifestations  of  it  themselves.  Oan  cattle  communi- 
cate a  disease  without  having  it?'  is  urged  as  though  it  were  a  question 
impossible  to  answer  in  the  affirmative.  To  this  it  may  be  replied  that 
the  history  of  some  of  the  diseases  affecting  the  human  subject  afford 
cases  precii<(  1y  analogous.  Prisoners  confined  in  ill-ventilated  dungeons 
before  the  d<iys  of  prison  reform,  have  often  given  typhus  fever  to  a 
whole  court  at  the  time  of  trial,  while  the  prisoners  themselves  had  been 
steeped  so  gradually  in  the  poisonous  atmosphere  that  their  system  had 
become  accommodated  to  it,  and  hence  they  have  escaped  altogether, 
although  the  poisonous  exhalations  from  their  bodies  have  spread  death 
all  around.  A  person  protected  by  vaccination  from  small-pox  may  have 
that  modified  and  trifling  form  of  disease  known  as  varioloid,  but  such 
a  person  may  communicate  fatal  small-pox  to  another  person  not  pro- 
tected by  vaccination.  It  may  therefore  be  presumed  that  Texas  cattle 
have  come  so  gradually  under  the  influence  of  the  cause  of  the  mischief 
or  have  in  some  way  become  comparatively  insusceptible  to  its  action  so 
that  they  escape  the^deadly  form  of  the  malady,  and  yet  can  transmit  its 
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seeds  to  more  susceptible  animals.  Others  have  hesitated  to  admit  the 
contagiousness  of  the  disease,  because  the  attack  does  not  appear  in  some 
cases  until  a  long  time  after  the  exposure.  This,  however,  presents  no 
difficulty  to  persons  familiar  with  the  history  of  other  contagious  dis- 
eases. Many  of  them  require  a  period  sometimes  definite,  sometimes 
indefinite,  after  the  exposure,  for  the  incubation  of  the  disease.  This  pe- 
riod varies  greatly,  and  in  Texas  fever  it  may  extend  to  forty  days,  or 
even  more. 


The  above  recital  of  symptoms,  post  mortem  appearances,  and  evidence 
of  the  contagious  character  of  the  Texas  fever,  the  disease  must  still  be 
regarded  as  unsatisfactory,  without  additional  light  on  the  true  cause 
and  source  of  the  mischief.  Happily  for  us  the  microscope  has  done  in 
this  case  what  it  has  done  in  so  many  others,  it  has  brought  to  view  and 
made  us  acquainted  with  very  potential  agencies  which  are  altogether 
invisible  to  the  unassisted  eye.  Dr.  M.  Morris,  of  New  York,  one  of  the 
board  of  health  of  that  city,  read  to  the  convention  an  exceedingly 
interesting  paper,  giving  the  results  of  examinations  with  the  microscope 
of  both  solids  and  fluids  of  hundreds  of  animals  that  had  died  or  had 
been  killed  while  laboring  under  Texas  fever.  These  investigations  dis- 
close the  fact  that  the  fluids  of  animals  affected  with  this  disease,  the 
urine,  the  blood,  and  more  especially  the  bile  are  infested  and  practically 
destroyed  by  the  spores  of  a  minute  cryptogam  or  fungous  plant  These 
spores  which  take  the  place  of  seeds  in  more  highly  organized  plants  are 
multiplied  by  a  simple  process  which  admits  of  unlimited  continuation 
and  almost  inconceivable  rapidity.  They  have  the  form  and  organization 
of  simple  cells,  each  cell  or  spore  under  favorable  circumstances  would 
produce  the  little  plant  known  to  microscopists  as  Tillma  cariesy  the 
plant  in  turn  would  produce  other  spores,  but  under  different  conditions, 
as  for  example,  when  immersed  in  animal  fluids  the  spore  does  not  pro- 
duce a  plant,  but  multiplies  itself  after  the  manner  of  simple  cells.  Each 
spore  contracts  at  the  center,  then  divides,  and  either  end  has  at  once 
the  power  and  activity  of  its  parent,  and  the  process  of  multiplication 
by  what  is  called  fission,  goes  on  indefinitely,  or  so  long  as  the  fluid  in 
which  it  is  immersed  has  fresh  organic  matter  to  sustain  the  life  of  new 
cells  or  spores.  Paintings  of  this  cryptogram  magnified  were  exhibited 
to  the  convention.  It  was  said  to  be  found  abundantly  in  the  blood  and 
bile  of  every  animal  that  died  of  the  fever  or  that  was  killed  while  sut- 
fering  from  its  effects.  Cattle  of  the  northern  Stales,  while  unaffected  by 
Texas  fever,  have  no  such  cryptogamous  parasites  in  their  fluids,  but 
the  same  parasite  was  to  be  found  invariably  in  Texas  cattle,  althongh 
regarded  as  healthy.  It  was  also  stated  that  this  or  allied  fungous 
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growths  had  beea  observed  growing  parasitically  upon  the  grasses  na- 
tive to  Texas,  so  that  it  might  readily  pass  into  the  bodies  of  animals 
with  their  food.  While  the  vigor  of  the  animals  is  maintained  at  a  nat- 
ural standard  the  growth  of  the  parasite  is  restrained,  but  when  the  ani- 
mal is  sulijected  to  hard  driving  and  scarcity  of  food  and  water,  all  of 
which  diminish  his  vitality,  then  the  parasite  has  less  and  less  to  over- 
come, until  all  the  nutritious  and  recumentitious  fluids  are  destroyed  or 
vitiated.  That  the  animal,  while  allowed  to  remain  in  circamstan6es 
where  his  vital  force  is  unimpaired,  should  be  able  to  resist  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  parasite,  but  should  succumb  to  its  attack  when  debili- 
tated by  hard  usage  is  in  correspondence  with  innumerable  facts  in  the 
history  of  o^^her  diseases.  To  some  in  the  Springfield  convention  it 
seemed  incredible  that  a  minute,  and  to  the  unassisted  eye  invisible  or- 
ganism could,  by  any  possibility,  destroy  the  life  of  an  animal  as  strong 
and  as  large  as  the  ox ;  the  same  doubt  will  probably  be  suggested  to  the 
mind  of  many  who  will  read  reports  of  the  proceedings.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  however,  that  what  are  called  the  lower  forms*  of  life, 
such  as  cryptogamia  and  protozoa,  rank  lower  than  other  organisms  only 
in  regard  to  some  of  the  manifestations  of  vitality,  their  reproductive 
force  is  vastly  greater  than  that  of  more  perfect  beings.  The  structure 
of  the  cryptogam  being  very  simple,  it  is  almost  limited  in  its  functions 
to  the  one  end  of  reproduction,  and  this  is  carried  on  with  singular 
energy.  Its  attack,  therefore,  is  not  from  without  but  from  within.  The 
nutritious  fluids  of  the  animal  are  assailed,  and  all  appropriated  to  the 
nses  of  the  little  parasite  until  the  animal  that  harbors  its  myriads  must 
ultimately  die  of  starvation,  if  death,  in  more  violent  form,  does  not 
sooner  occur. 

Comparatively  recent  discoveries  claim  to  have  established!  that  all 
epiphytic  and  epizootic  diseases,  as  well  as  all  contagious  epidemics,  and 
many  of  the  endemic  diseases  to  which  humanity  is  liable,  are  of  cryp- 
togamic  or  protozoic  origin.  The  oidium  that  has  almost  destroyed  the 
grape  crop  of  Europe,  the  potato  rot,  cholera,  small  pox,  measles  and  in- 
termittent fever  are  notable  examples  said  to  depend  on  such  causes. 
Whether  these  claims  be  all  admitted  or  not,  they  open  a  most  interesting 
field  of  inquiry  for  patient  and  truth  loving  investigators. 

It  may  perhaps  be  some  relief  to  timid  persons  to  learn  that  no  facts 
were  presented  to  the  Convention  by  the  health  ofiicers  of  New  York  or 
Chicago,  showing  that  Texas  fever  or  any  other  sickness  was  given  to 
persons  who  unwittingly  used  the  flesh  or  milk  of  animals  affected  with 
this  disease.  Whatever  entozoon  should  conceal  himself  in  our  food,  so 
long  as  that  food  is  properly  cooked  there  is  no  probability  that  it  can  do 
mischief  to  the  human  subject. 
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TREATMENT. 


Oarbolic  or  phenic  acid,  the  prodoct  of  tbe  distillation  of  coal  tar,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerfal  antiseptics  known.  It  is  especially  inimical  to 
the  lower  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life;  a  solation  so  dilate  as  to 
contain  not  more  than  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  acid  being  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy such  organisms  almost  instantly.  It  cannot  be  administered  to 
any  animal  in  large  quantity,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  it  might  be 
administered  and  taken  into  the  circulation  in  quantity  sufficient  to  de- 
stroy the  parasites  without  materially  injuring  the  health  of  the  animal. 
The  result  of  the  experiment  appears  to  have  been  in  some  iostances 
what  was  desired,  and  persons  have  become  quite  sanguine  of  the  success 
of  this  treatment.  It  is  perhaps  safer  to  say  that  the  result  i.«>  sufficiently 
favorable  to  warrant  further  trial ;  but  the  facts  thus  far  observed  do  not 
justify  us  in  regarding  the  carbolic  acid  or  anything  else  as  a  specific. 


This  disease  affords  a  marked  example  of  the  soundness  of  the  old 
proverb,  that  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound  of  cure." 
The  Texas  fever  can  be  effectually  kept  from  any  locality  only  by  keep- 
ing out  the  cattle  by  which  it  is  introduced.  There  is  no  disinfectant 
known  that  can  be  absolutely  relied  on  to  prevent  the  communication  of 
the  disease.  The  convention,  with  entire  unanimity,  recommended  to 
the  Legislatures  of  all  States  liable  to  be  visited  by  Texas  cattle,  to  pass 
stringent  laws  prohibiting  their  importation  or  transportation  during  the 
summer  months.  The  recommendation  of  the  convention  relative  to  this 
subject  is  in  the  following  terms : 

Whereas,  A  malignant  disease  among  cattle,  known  as  Texas  fever, 
has  been  widely  disseminated  by  the  transit  of  south-western  cattle 
through  the  Western  and  North-western  States  during  the  warm  season 
of  the  year,  occasioning  great  loss  to  our  farmers,  and  possibly  endan- 
gering the  health  of  our  citizens ;  therefore. 

Resolved^  That  this  convention  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  by 
those  States  of  stringent  laws  ,to  prevent  the  transit  through  their  limits 
of  Texas  or  Cherokee  cattle,  from  the  first  day  of  March  to  the  first  day 
of  November,  inclusive. 

Resolved^  That  the  interests  of  the  community  require  the  enactment 
of  laws  making  any  person  responsible  for  all  damages  that  may  resnlt 
from  the  diffusion  of  any  disease  from  animals  in  his  ownership  or  pos- 
session. 

In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  the  following  draft  or  sketch  of  a  bill 
was  adopted  and  recommended  to  such  States  in  the  east  or  on  the  prin- 
cipal routes  of  transportation  as  might  require  its  provisions: 
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Abticlb  1. 

1.  Provides  for  the  appointment  of  three  commissioners,  or  such  other 
Bumber  as  may  be  necessary,  by  competent  authority,  to  hold  their  office 
for  five  years,  and  report  annually  to  the  Legislature. 

2.  Such  commissioners  shall  have  power  to  watch  over  the  general 
welfare  of  animals  within  the  State  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and 
particularly  to  prevent  the  spread  of  dangerous  diseases  among  them, 
and  to  protect  the  people  of  the  State  from  the  dangers  arising  from  the 
consumption  of  diseased  meat. 

3.  They  may  from  time  to  time  appoint  such  assistant  commissioners 
to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  as  the  public  good  may  re- 
quire. ^ 

4.  They  should  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  prescribe  from 
time  to  time  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

5.  They  shall  give  public  notice  of  the  outbreak  of  any  dangerous 
disease,  and  such  practical  directions  for  its  avoidance  as  they  may  deem 
necessary. 

6.  They  may  either  place  such  diseased  cattle  in  quarantine  or  cause 
them  to  be  killed,  as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  public  protection ;  but 
Ih  the  latter  case  they  shall  cause  an  appraisal  of  such  cattle  to  be  made, 
and  the  county  or  State  shall  pay  such  proportion  of  the  appraised  value 
as  may  be  provided  by  law. 

Abtiole  2. 

1.  The  commissioners,  or  any  assistant  commissioner,  located  on  the 
frontier  of  any  State,  shall  have  power,  at  such  times  as  may  bo  pre- 
scribed by  the  commissioners,  to  inspect  all  the  animals  brought  into 
sach  State,  whether  by  railroad  cars,  vessels  or  common  roads,  and  shall 
have  power  to  detain  such  railroad  cars,  vessels  and  drovers  of  animals 
on  common  roads,  long  enough  to  make  a  proper  investigation  of  them, 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  sanitary  condition. 

2.  No  animal  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  which  shall  be 
deemed  by  such  assistant  commissioner  to  be  capable  of  diffusing  dan- 
gerous diseases,  or  of  injuring  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

3.  No  train  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  unless  the  animals  contained 
therein  have  been  supplied  with  food,  water  and  rest  within  twenty-four 
hoars  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  inspection. 

4.  All  animals  shall  rest  and  have  access  to  food  and  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours  after  having  traveled  a  similar  period. 

5.  The  railroad  companies  shall  provide  suitable  yards  for  feeding, 
-watering  and  resting  the  animals  traveling  on  the  trains,  and  for  quaran- 
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tine  purposes,  which  shall  be  kept  cleanly  and  in  wholesome  condition, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners. 

6.  Each  train,  on  leaving  its  point  of  departure,  shall  have  certificates, 
signed  by  an  assistant  commissioner,  which  shall  certify  that  all  the 
animals  therein  contained  were  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  time  of  its 
departure,  and  also  Ihe  exact  time  of  leaving;  and  such  certificates  and 
endorsements  thereon  of  the  time  of  resting  and  time  of  departure  of 
the  train  at  subsequent  resting  and  feeding  places,  shall  be  exhibited  to 
the  proper  authorities  whenever  required. 

7.  Proper  penalties  should  be  inserted  to  prevent  the  bribery  of  officers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  provisions. 

8.  Proper  penalties  should  also  be  provided  for  those  who  interfere 
with  or  resist  the  officers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  duties. 


The  consternation  which  spread  over  the  State  of  Illinois  and  other 
States  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Texas  fever,  and  the  multitude  of  wild 
notions  and  theories  in  regard  to  it  which  were  afloat,  afforded  striking 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  correct  veterinary  knowledge  among  farmers, 
and  equally  of  the  lack  of  a  class  of  well-educated  veterinary  practition- 
ers. The  latter  want  is  greatly  felt  all  over  the  country,  and  unfortu- 
nately it  is  a  want  that  cannot  immediately  be  supplied.  If  the  agricul- 
tural colleges  now  being  established  in  several  States  shall  give  adequate 
attention  to  this  important  department  of  science,  the  deficiency  may  in 
time  be  supplied.  But  can  not  something  be  done  to  meet  the  immediate 
demand  t  We  would  respectfully  inquire  why  the  thousands  of  well- 
educated  medical  practitioners  within  the  State  of  Ohio  cannot  make  a 
study  of  the  diseases  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  thus  have  it  in  their 
power  to  confer  additional  benefits  upon  the  community.  There  is  no 
class  of  men  who  give  more  earnest  thought,  or  sacrifice  more  of  their 
personal  comfort  to  the  good  of  others,  than  physicians;  and  we  believe 
they  would  require  no  other  prompting  to  make  the  necessary  prepara- 
tion than  the  conviction  that  such  a  step  would  add  to  t^eir  usefulness. 
Already  some  of  them  have  the  requisite  knowledge,  and  all  have  a  well 
laid  foundation  upon  which  this  specialty  may  be  based.  Some  of  the 
diseases  of  our  domestic  animals  are  occasionally  communicated  to  the 
human  subject,  either  fatally  or  beneficially,  such  as  Babies  and  Variola 
vaccina.  These  are  necessarily  understood  b>  physicians.  Many  other 
diseases  of  animals  may  be  communicated  to  man,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  understood ;  others  are  common  'to  the  human  subject  and  to  ani- 
mals, though  not  intercommunicable — these  can  be  readily  understood ; 
and  some  diseases  of  animals,  although  peculiar  to  them,  yet  the  pecu- 
niary and  other  interests  involved  make  these  worthy  to  be  understood, 
at  least  much  better  than  they  are  at  present.   Many  operations  have  to 
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be  made  upon  animals,  that  require,  although  they  do  not  always  secure, 
the  skill  and  dexterity  of  a  practiced  surgeon.  Now,  inasmuch  as  all  our 
physicians  and  surgeons  must  at  the  first  be  inexperienced,  is  it  not 
better  that  they  first  try  their  knives  upon  our  animals  before  they  are 
permitted  to  try  them  upon  ourselves?  The  country  surgeon  is  not  often 
called  upon  to  make  a  capital  operation,  and  he  soon  loses  much  of  his 
dexterity,  no  matter  how  well  he  may  have  been  prepared  originally.  Is 
it  not  better  for  him  to  keep  his  hand  in''  upon  animals,  than  that  he 
should  get  so  out  of  practice  as  to  bungle  from  excitement  when  an  im- 
portant case  requires  his  best  services?  It  cannot  possibly  be  disagree- 
able to  minister  to  the  relief  of  the  creatures  who  serve  us  so  faithfully 
and  affectionately,  nor  can  it  possibly  detract  from  the  dignity  of  the 
profession,  since  the  dignity  of  medicine,  like  that  of  every  other  calling, 
depends  on  how  much  it  contributes  to  the  public  good.  The  brief  state- 
ment already  given  of  the  parasitic  cause  of  Texas  fever,  makes  it 
evident  enough  that  no  one  is  competent  to  investigate  the  causes  of 
disease  in  man  or  animals  who  has  not  had  the  benefit  of  thorough 
scientific  training,  and  such  men  are  rarely  to  be  found  outside  of  the 
medical  profession.  We  trust,  then,  that  those  in  the  profession  will 
cheerfully  come  to  the  aid  of  the  great  agricultural  interest  of  the  State 
in  this  matter,  and  humanely  help  to  rescue  our  four  footed  friends  from 
being  longer  the  victims  of  all  sorts  of  domestic  or  interested  quackery. 

The  preamble  and  resolutions  referred  to  on  pages  482-3,  gave  rise  to 
the  following  discussion: 
Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York,  said : 

I  would  like,  Mr.  President  and  gentlemen,  to  say  this  much  in  expla- 
nation of  the  report :  It  was  utterly  impossible  to  make  it  in  the  form 
of  specific  enactments,  for  the  reason  that  the  local  governments  of  the 
different  States  vary  to  so  great  an  extent. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Khode  Island  has  no  county  government 
whatever,  and  duties  imposed  by  law  on  county  officers  would  find  no 
officers  there  to  fulfill  them ;  and  so  in  various  other  ways  it  is  found 
that  the  different  constitutions  of  the  States  prevented  any  uniform 
enactment.  The  committee  therefore  decided  to  present  their  report  in 
the  form  of  general  propositions,  to  be  submitted  to  the  various  Legisla- 
tures, to  be  reduced  to  form  by  those  Legislatures,  in  accordance  with 
tiieir  respective  powers. 

Mr.  Piper,  of  Illinois.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  Morse,  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  all 
who  may  desire  an  opportunity  of  saying  something  on  these  propositions, 
I  offer  the  following  resolution,  and  move  its  adoption : 
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Beaolved^  That  in  the  discoBsion  of  this  report,  members  be  limited  ia 
their  speeches  to  five  minutes*  time,  unless,  by  consent  of  the  Conven- 
tion»  that  time  is  extended. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  move,  sir,  to  amend  by  striking^out 
"five,**  before  minutes,  and  inserting  "  ten." 

Dr.  Morse.  I  accept  that  amendment,  Mr.  President,  and  renew^my 
motion. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  take  up  the 
propositions  offered  by  the  committee,  seriatim. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  first  proxK)8ition,  as  follows: 

1.  Three  commissioners,  or  such  other  number  as  the  Legislature  may 
deem  proper,  shall  be  appointed  by  some  competent  authority,  to  hold 
their  offices  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  shall  report  annually  to  their 
Legislature. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  second  proposition,  as  follows: 

1^.  Sach  commissioners  shall  watch  over  the  general  welfare  of  the 
cattle  within  the  State  for  which  they  are  appointed,  and  particularly 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  spread  of  dangerous  diseases  among 
them,  and  of  protecting  the  people  of  the  State  against  the  dangers 
arising  from  the  consumption  of  diseased  meat. 

The  President  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps  the  word  animals** 
would  be  preferable  to  "cattlo." 

Mr.  Gould,  of  New  Yprk.  On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  will  accept 
that  suggestion  as  an  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  I  move  that  the  proposition  be  adopted  as 
amended. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  third  proposition,  as  follows : 

3.  They  may,  from  time  to  time,  appoint  such  assistant  commissioners 
to  aid  them  in  the  discharge  of  these  duties,  as  the  welfare  of  the  public 
may  require. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move,  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  that 
proposition. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  fourth  proposition,  as  follows : 

4.  They  8h6ald  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  to  prescribe,  from 
time  to  time,  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  accom- 
plish the  objects  of  their  appointment. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  the  adoption. 
The  motion  prevailed. 
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Hie  Secretary  read  the  fifth  proposition,  as  follows : 

5.  They  shall  give  the  public  notice  of  the  ontbreak  of  any  dangerous 
disease,  and  such  practical  directions  for  its  avoidance  as  they  may  deem, 
necessary. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  sixth  proposition,  as  follows : 

6.  They  may  either  place  such  diseased  animals  in  quarantine,  or  causer 
them  to  be  killed,  as  may  seem  necessary  for  the  public  protection ;  but, 
in  the  latter  case,  they  shall  cause  an  appraisal  of  such  animals  to  be 
made,  and  the  county  or  State  shall  pay  such  proportion  of  the  appraised 
value  as  may  be  provided  by  law.^ 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  first  proposition,  of  the  second  general  division, 
as  follows : 

1,  The  commissioners,  or  any  asistant  commissioners  located  in  the 
frontier  of  the  State,  shall,  at  such  time  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
commissioners,  have  power  to  inspect  all  the  cattle  brought  into  such 
State,  whether  by  railroads,  vesssels  and  common  roads,  and  shall  have 
power  to  detain  such  railroad  cars,  vessels  and  droves  or  animals  on  com- 
mon roads,  long  enough  to  make  a  proper  inspection  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  their  sanitary  condition. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption,  Mr.  President. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  second  proposition,  of  the  second  general  divis- 
ion, as  follows : 

2.  No  animals  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  the  State  which  shall  be 
deemed  by  such  assistant  commissioner  to  be  capable  of  diffusing  dan- 
gerous diseases  or  of  injuring  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  lieynolds,  of  Illinois.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that  one  man 
is,  by  that  section,  permitted  to  exercise  a  very  great  authority.  It  seems 
to  me  that  provision  should  be  made  by  which  an  appeal  can  be  ulti- 
mately taken  to  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  themselves. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York.  Allow  me  to  remark,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  committee  recognize  the  full  force  of  the  objection  made  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  (Mr.  lieynolds),  but  it  seemed  as  if  we  were  reduced 
merely  to  a  choice  of  evils.  If  any  possible  way  could  be  provided  by 
which  a  council  could  be  held,  I  should  be  very  much  in  favor  of  any 
proposition  looking  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  end ;  but  here  is  a 
train  coming  in,  there  is  no  time  to  stop;  the  assistant  commissioner 
discovers  this  disease,  and  he  must  either  have  the  power  to  promptly 
detain  such  animals  or  run  the  risk  of  diffusing  these  horrible  cancers,  of 
which  I  have  before  spoken,  through  whole  communities. 
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I  suppose  that  the  States  will  appoint  geDtleinen  of  character  and  re- 
••siyonsibility  as  comniissiouers,  aud  the  only  way  that  I  see  of  obviating 
the  difficulty  is  by  providiug  for  an  appeal  to  them,  aud  giving  them  power 
to  at  once  remove  any  assistant  who  acts  corruptly  or  viciously. 

Mr.  Keynolds,  of  Illinois.  All  I  desire,  Mr.  President,  is  to  devise  some 
means  by  which,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  an  appeal  may  be  taken 
from  the  assistant  commissioner  to  higher  authority. 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Misssouri.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  there 
can  only  be  one  wa>  by  which  the  su^jgestion  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Reynolds)  can  be  carried  out,  and  that  is  by  providiug  for 
an  appeal  to  all  the  commissioners — the  cattle  being  arrested  in  transit 
^ntil  a  decision  is  had  from  them. 

In  case  of  a  provision  of  that  kind,tit  seems  to  me  that  unless  the 
owner  of  the  cattle  should  consider  himself  very  much  aggrieved  by  the 
decision  of  the  assistant  commissioner,  he  would  not  bo  willing  to  submit 
to  the  delay  incident  upon  an  appeal  to  the  full  board,  but  would  prefer 
to  abide  by  the  first  decision. 

I  move  to  amend  by  adding  to  that  section,  *'and  an  appeal  shall  be 
allowed  to  the  commissioners  in  all  such  cases." 

The  President.  Suppose  we  .wei^h  this  matter  a  little,  gentlemen. 
Take  the  case  of  cattle  being  detained  at  Buffalo.  I  can  be  readily  on 
hand,  but  another  member  of  tfce  board,  Mr.  Patrick,  lives  in  Syracuse, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  there,  while  yet  another  member,  Mr. 
Gould,  lives  in  Hudson,  which  is  two  hundred  miles  further  east.  There 
would  be  a  very  great  inconvenience  in  getting  these  gentlemen  all  to- 
gether, though  two  could  be  quite  easily  reached,  and  I  suppose  that 
would  be  the  case  in  other  States  as  well.  Suppose,  sir,  that  instead  of 
"commissioners,"  you  say,  "to  a  majority  of  the  commissioners.'' 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Missouri.   I  accept  your  amendment,  Mr.  President 

Dr.  Hauch,  of  Illinois.  I  will  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  instead  of 
saying  "  a  majority  of  the  commissioners,"  say  "  one  commissioner,"  for 
it  is  absolutely  necessary,  sometimes,  that  cattle  should  be  stopped  at 
once,  and  also  that,  in  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  a  decision  on  appeal 
should  be  had  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Dr.  Morris,  of  New  York,  Mr.  President,  I  heartily  second  the  motion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Dr.  Eauch);  for  I  fully  appreciate  the 
motives  which  caused  him  to  make  it. 

Butchers  are  very  anxious  to  get  the  cattle  into  the  slaughter  honsesi 
They  can  be  bought  at  reduced  prices,  on  account  of  defects,  extensive 
bruises  or  disease;  then  the  butchers  will  take  them  and  spirit  them 
away,  right  under  the  eye  of  the  commissioner,  if  that  can  possibly  be 
done.  I  had  that  occur  in  my  own  experience,  and  remember  one  case, 
particularly,  where  eighteen  head  were  taken  out  of  the  yard  without  a 
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permit  aud  driven  to  the  slaughter  hoase,  where  they  would  have  been 
beef  within  an  hour,  if  I  had  not  discovered  the  facts. 

The  power  of  assistant  commissioner,  in  these  cases,  should  be  absolute 
and  without  any  appeal,  for  in  no  other  way  can  these  animals  be  cer- 
tainly detained. 

Prof.  Smith,  of  Missouri.  I  see  precisely  the  same  diflSculty  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Eeynolds)  does.  Here  is  a  herd  which  the 
iii8I>ector  wishes  to  stop.  The  drover  is  anxious  to  get  on,  and  will  give 
llOO  to  go  through  and  say  nothing — that,  of  course,  we  cannot  prevent. 
But,  suppose  the  inspector  chooses  to  stop  them  for  his  own  satisfaction, 
then  either  party  may  appeal  to  the  commissioner.  I  do  not  believe  that 
80  much  power  should  be  entrusted  to  a  single  inspector,  from  whose 
decision  no  appeal  can  be  taken. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  I  merely  wish  to  make  one  remark,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  was  a  member  of  that  committee  whose  report  is  now  under 
discussion,  and  while  I  do  not  like  any  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  a 
free  government  like  ours,  there  are  yet  times,  occasions  and  circumstan- 
ces that  necessitate  it.  We  acknowledge  it  and  have  acknowledged  it  in 
our  Government  from  time  immemorial.  For  instance,  coming  to  Kew 
York  from  Europe,  you  are  boarded  at  Sandy  Uook,  and  the  vessel  is 
examined  by  one  man.  The  whole  vessel  is  examined,  and  if  there  hap- 
pens to  be  any  one  on  board  with  anything  like  a  contagions  disease,  that 
person  is  forced  to  remain  at  quarantine  as  long  as  the  officer  sees  fit. 
We  are  asking,  only,  that  the  one-man  power  shall  be  used  in  a  case 
somewhat  parallel,  for  is  it  not  as  positively  an  actual  necessity  that  cat- 
tle should  be  prevented  from  shipment,  who  would  breed  an  iufectious 
disease,  not  only  among  their  own  kind,  but  among  the  human  family  as 
well?  I  think  that  the  safety  of  the  people  of  all  communities,  through- 
out the  country,  requires  that  this  arbitrary  power  shall  be  used,  at  times, 
as  an  exigency  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

Let  the  resolution  pass ;  .then  let  each  Legislature  protect  its  own  people 
as  the  circumstances  and  localities  of  the  state  require — as  they  certainly 
will  do,  no  matter  what  we  recommend  here. 

D.  McMillan,  of  Ohio.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  we  had  better  let  this 
matter  remain  at  it  is.  I  presume  that  none  of  our  Legislatures  will  ap- 
point commissioners  without  first  requiring  them  to  give  heavy  bonds  for 
the  performance  of  their  duty.  If,  then,  a  commissioner  damages  a  dealer 
by  arresting  his  stock,  he  is  made  responsible,  and  the  courts  will  try 
the  question. 

Dr.  Kile,  of  Illinois.  As  a  deliberative  body,  Mr.  President,  we  should 
recommend  nothing  that  will  not  be  found  beneficial  to  aud  be  enacted 
by  the  different  States.  Now,  while  such  a  proposition  as  this  which  is 
proposed  might  be  adopted,  for  instance,  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
how  could  it  be  made  to  work  in  a  State  like  Illinois,  with  her  2000  miles 
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of  railroad ;  with  ferries  at  every  crossing  for  400  miles  along  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  for  300  or  400  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Wabash.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia and  Few  York  there  are  a  few  single  points  to  which  all  cattle  tend, 
and  where  they  can  be  inspected  without  any  trouble  to  the  shipper  or  to' 
the  purchaser.  But  suppose  that  here,  at  any  point  in  Illinois,  I  am 
obliged  to  halt  a  drove  of  cattle  at  Tolono,  until  the  commissioners^ 
scattered  all  over  the  State — ^for  there  will  have  to  be  a  very  great  many 
of  thtm — shall  have  decided  my  appeal.  Why,  sir,  the  whole  scheme  is 
perfectly  futile.  So  far  as  the  State  of  Illinois  is  concerned,  I  cannot  see 
that  it  would  be  of  any  practical  benefit 

While  I  am  ready  to  admit  that  this  proposition  will  work  very  well  in 
the  Eastern  States,  I  do  think  that  it  proposes  to  place  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  one  man,  in  view  of  the  manner  in  which  this  power  must 
be  distributed  over  this  section  of  the  country. 

Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  it  is  certainly  time  that  some- 
body must  have  the  power  to  stop  diseased  animals,  if  we  have  any  sani- 
tary regulations  whatever.  I  do  not  exaotly  appreciate  the  point  of  the 
last  gentleman,  relative  to  his  cattle  being  stopped  at  Tolono,  for  if  they 
are  diseased,  they  certainly  should  be  stopped  at  the  very  lirst  start,  in 
order  that  the  Eastern  States  and  the  rest  of  our  new  territory  may  be 
protected. 

Then,  again,  if  it  is  understood  that  diseased  animals  are  not  to  be 
allowed  to  go  forward,  dealers  will  be  very  careful  how  they  start  such  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  McCoy,  of  Kq^nsas.  It  does  seem  to  me»  Mr.  President,  that  this 
measure  proposes  to  vest  too  much  power  in  one  man,  and  besides  that, 
in  view  of  the  laws  of  some  of  the  States,  it  would  be  practically  impossi- 
ble to  carry  it  out.  In  Missouri,  for  instance,  it  is  provided  that  each 
county  shall  appoint  three  commissioners,  who  shall  constitute  a  board 
of  cattle  inspectors,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  inspect  cattle  when  pre- 
sented, and,  if  found  healthy,  to  admit  them. 

The  appealing  from  the  decision  of  one  of  these  commissioners  would, 
if  such  a  proposition  as  the  one  proposed  were  enacted  into  a  law,  be  almost 
ruinous  to  the  drover.  The  consequence  would  be  that  very  many  of 
these  officials,  knowing  the  unwillingness  with  which  an  appeal  would  be 
taken,  would  levy  black-mail  on  the  cattle  passing  through  their  district, 
whether  they  were  healthy  or  not. 

Or,  if  the  one-man  power  principle  should  prevail,  no  means  of  appeal 
being  provided,  every  one  who  knows  anything  about  our  western  coun- 
try can  but  see  how  great  a  detriment  it  would  work  to  the  bringing 
forward  of  our  cattle.  That  man  would  have  the  power,  as  we  express  it 
West,  to  make  every  drover  bringing  in  cattle  for  inspection,  "come 
down  "  a  little,  or  very  politely  inform  him  that  his  cattle  are  diseased. 
Time  and  again  I  have  heard  drovers  coming  through  the  southwest  say. 
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in  being  asked  how  they  sneceeded  with  these  commissioners — "  Well,  I 
presented  a  few  green,  arguments  to  them,  and  it  was  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  for  them  to  see  that  my  cattle  were  healthy." 

I  tell  yon,  gentlemen,  this  measnre  proposes  to  put  too  much  absolute 
authority  and  power  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  especially  when  no  means 
of  appesJing  from  his  decision  are  provided. 

Mr.  Barrett,  of  Missouri.  There  certainly,  Mr.  President,  ought  to  be 
some  provision  by  which  the  cattle-drover  may  be  protected.  If  you  pro- 
vide for  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  an  assistant  commissioner  to  a 
commissioner  or  to  several  commissioners,  that  functionary  is  going  to  be 
very  careful  how  he  stops  cattle,  and  if  he  does  stop  them  when  they  are 
not  diseased,  in  order  that  he  may  gain  a  certain  sum  of  money  thereby, 
he  will  most  certainly  lose  his  position,  when  the  case  in  which  he  has  so 
conducted  himself  comes  to  be  investigated. 

I  do  not  wish  to  detain  the  convention,  Mr.  President,  and  am  not 
anxious  to  make  any  speech. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  \  am  in  favor,  Mr.  President,  of  letting 
each  Legislature  decide  this  matter  for  its  respective  State.  For  instance, 
you  here  in  Illinois  can  appoint  an  inspector  to  inspect  an  inspector  and 
another  inspector  to  inspect  the  two  inspectors.  [Laughter.]  Some  gen- 
tlemen seem  to  think  that  inspectors  are  to  be  bribed,  all  over  the  country ; 
if  that  does  turn  out  to  be  the  case,  then  they  will  all  be  a  set  of  infernal 
rascals— and  that  is  something  that  I  do  not  believe  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  Piper,  of  Illinois.  There  is  one  point,  Mr.  President,  that  strikes 
me,  which  is  just  tl^is :  I  do  not  think  that  any  Illinois  man  is  going  to 
bring  diseased  cattle — even  try  to  get  them  passed — when  he  knows  that 
even  if  he  succeeds  in  doing  both  of  those  things,  he  has  still  got  the 
Eastern  inspectors  to  face. 

Mr.  Beynolds,  of  Illinois.  I  offer  the  following,  Mr.  President,  as  an 
amendment  to  the  iimendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  (Mr. 
Smith): 

'*In  case  the  decision  shall  be  against  the  inspector,  the  State  shall 
indemnify  the  owner  for  reasonable  damages  and  expenses." 

Mr.  Smith,  of  Missouri.    I  accept  that  amendment,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York.   Mr.  President,  I  call  for  a  division  of  the 
question  on  the  amendment. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  will  now  vote  on  the  first  branch  of 
the  amendment,  which  is,  appeals  shall  be  allowed  to  a  majority  of  the 
commissioners  in  all  such  cases." 

The  amendment  was  adopted — ayes  19,  nays  12. 

The  President.  Yon  are  now  about  to  vote  upon  the  second  division 
of  the  amendment,  which  is  as  follows: 
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Iq  case  the  decision  shall  be  agaimst  the  inspector,  the  State  s'^all 
reasonably  indemnify  the  owner  for  reasonable  damages  and  expenses." 
The  amendment  was  lost  upon  viva  voce  vote. 
The  proposition  was  then  adopted  as  amended. 

The  Secretary  read  the  third  section  of  the  second  subdivision,  as  fol- 
lows : 

3.  No  train  shall  be  allowed  to  proceed  unless  the  animals  contained 
therein  have  been  supplied  with  food,  water  and  rest  within  twenty-four 
hours  next  preceding  the  time  of  such  inspection. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  fourth  section  of  the  second  subdivision,  as 
follows: 

4.  All  animals  shall  rest  and  have  access  to  food  and  water  for  twenty- 
four  hours,  after  having  travaled  for  a  similar  period. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  that  it  be  adopted. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  fifth  section  of  the  second  subdivision,  as  fol- 
lows: 

5.  The  railroad  companies  shall  provide  suitable  yards  for  feeding,  wa- 
tering and  resting  the  animals  traveling  on  their  trains,  and  for  quaran- 
tine purposes,  which  shall  be  kept  in  a  cleanly  and  wholesome  condition, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commissioners. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption,  sir. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary* read  the  sixth  section  of  the  second  subdivision,  as  fol- 
lows: 

6.  Each  train,  on  leaving  its  point  of  departure,  shall  have  certificates 
signed  by  an  assistant  commissioner,  which  shall  certify  that  all  the  ani- 
mals therein  were  in  a  healthy  condition  at  the  time  of  its  departure, 
and  also  the  exact  time  of  its  leaving;  and  such  certificates  and  indorse- 
ments thereon  of  the  time  of  resting  and  the  time  of  departure  of  the 
train  at  subsequent  resting  and  feeding  places  shall  be  exhibited  to  the 
proper  authority  whenever  required. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption,  sir. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  seventh  section  of  the  second  subdivision,  as 
follows : 

7.  Proper  penalties  should  be  inserted,  to  prevent  the  bribery  of  oflicers 
charged  with  the  execution  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption,  sir. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  eighth  seetion  of  the  second  subdivision,  as 
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8.  Proper  penalties  should  also  be  provided  for  those  who  interfere 
with  or  resist  the  ofQcers  charged  with  the  execution  of  these  proviMOUs. 
Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move  its  adoption,  sir. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  Secretary  read  the  third  general  division,  as  follows : 
3.  Whereas,  A  malignant  disease  among  cattle,  known  as  Spanish 
fever,  has  been  widely  disseminated  by  the  transit  of  Texas  and  other 
south-western  cattle  through  the  Western  and  North-western  States  dur- 
ing the  warm  season  of  the  year,  occasioning  great  loss  to  our  farmers, 
and  possibly  endangering  the  health  of  our  citizens  therein, 

Renolvod^  That  this  convention  earnestly  recommend  the  enactment  of 
stringent  laws  to  prevent  the  transit  through  these  States  of  Texas  or 
Cherokee  cattle,  from  the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day  of  October^ 
inclusive. 

Mr.  Earle,  of  Indiana.  I  move  to  amend,  Mr.  President,  by  inserting 
first"  instead  of  "  last"  day  of  October. 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Ohio.  And  I  move  to  amend,  Mr.  President,  by 
striking  out  "  the  first  day  of  April,"  and  inserting  the  first  day  of 
March." 

Gen.  Patrick,  of  New  York.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, regarding  this  question  of  time.  As  to  how  early  in  the  season  it 
might  be  wise  to  admit  cattle,  I  am  not  able  to  say,  but  I  do  know  that 
on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  we  found  in  the  city  of  Buffalo, 
while  enroute  for  this  place,  two  of  the  sickest  and  most  thoroughly  dis- 
eased Texas  steers  I  have  ever  seen — one  of  which  died  within  an  hour 
or  two,  and  the  other  of  which  would  have  died  within  twelve  hours, 
had  it  not  been  killed  for  the  purpose  of  examination.  This  happened 
after  we  had  had  heavy  frost  and  some  snow.  I  think,  as  we  know  from 
Mr.  Hiirs  statements,  the  disease  still  exists  in  this  State. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Canada.  If  I  mistake  not,  Mr.  President,  it  has  also 
been  stated  that  this  disease  is  still  prevailing  in  St.  Louis. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  I  am  told,  Mr.  President,  by  gentlemen  who 
had  much  more  experience  in  this  matter  than  I  have  had,  that  they  are 
perfectly  satisfied  there  is  no  danger  at  all  after  the  first  of  October,  by 
which  time,  as  a  general  thing,  we,  here  in  the  west,  have  heavy  frost 
It  is  not  expected  that  cattle  brought  here  at  that  time  would  be  ship- 
ped— they  could  not  be,  on  account  of  their  poor  condition ;  but  the  idea 
is  to  keep  them  here  all  winter,  feed  and  graze  them  the  next  season,  and 
the  next  fall  send  them  to  a  market.  There  may  be  isolated  cases  of  the 
disease,  and  some  cattle  may  die  after  the  first  of  October;  and,  as  re- 
gards the  statement  of  Mr.  Hill,  I  understand  him  to  say  that  the  ani- 
mals referred  to  died  from  the  effects  of  disease  imported  by  cattle  in  the 
hot  season,  and  not  from  cattle  brought  this  fall— and  he  distinctly  states 
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that  to  be  the  fact.  His  remarks,  therefore,  furnish  no  data  for  suppos- 
ing that  cattle  bring  any  disease  among  us  as  late  as  October. 

Gen.  Patrick,  of  New  York.  My  impression  is,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
will  state  that  it  is  so  with  another  of  our  commissioners  (Mr.  Grould), 
that  the  cattle  we  saw  in  Buffalo  were  from  a  herd  just  purchased  and 
brought  forward  from  Kansas. 

We  of  course  understand  the  propriety  of  bringing  cattle  into  this 
State  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  for  the  reasons  already  stated ;  but 
some  safeguards  certainly  should  be  thrown  around  the  trade,  by  which 
the  shipment  of  such  cattle  may  be  prevented. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Canada.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  HilPs  statement,  as  I 
understand  it,  was  this — that  those  steers  died  within  eight  days.  What 
does  that  statement  prove?  It  proves  just  this,  that  if  they  had  not 
been  in  contact  with  Texas  cattle  since  the  cattle  belonging  to  the  same 
herd  died  (and  I  understand  that  to  be  Mr.  Hill's  statement),  that  those 
cattle  were  contaminated  by  the  native  cattle  of  the  same  herd,  and  after 
the  period  necessary  for  the  second  incubation  of  the  disease  had  elapsed, 
took  that  disease  and  died.  This  one  instance  sufficiently  proves  the  im- 
propriety of  allowing  cattle  to  come  in  at  an  earlier  date  than  is  specified, 
because  what  has  happened  in  Illinois  may  happen  in  Kansas.  It  also 
establishes  the  fact  that  the  disease  may  exist  up  to  the  twenty-fourth 
day  of  November — the  meeting  with  it  at  Buffalo  at  that  time  ha6  already 
been  spoken  of— and  for  all  we  know,  it  may  exist  later  still. 

Dr.  Johns,  of  Illinois.  So  far  as  I  am  advised,  Mr.  President,  cattle  in 
the  condition  of  those  met  with  at  Buffalo  have  never  imparted  the  dis- 
ease under  any  circumstances,  for,  as  we  learned  the  history  of  this  dis- 
ease, it  has  never  been  communicated  except  by  cattle  in  apparent  health. 
We  have  no  testimony  that  those  cattle  had  imparted  the  disease  (in 
fact,  the  universal  testimony  is  that  it  is  not  communicated  after  frost), 
though  they  may  have  had  and  probably  did  have  it. 

Mr.  Hill  has  not  stated  what  the  cattle  spoken  of  by  him  died  from, 
and  those  gentlemen  who  jump  at  the  conclusion  that  they  died  from 
Spanish  fever,  have  very  slight  grounds  for  their  belief.  In  the  west, 
nothing  but  a  post  mortem  examination  can  determine  as  to  whether  a 
certain  animal  has  died  of  this  Spanish  fever;  and  it  is  not  stated  that 
these  steers  were  so  examined. 

Mr.  Earle,  of  Indiana.  I  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  gentlemen  will 
consider  well  before  casting  their  vote,  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  these  cattle  should  be  brought  in  here  at  as  early  a  day  as  possible, 
in  order  that  they  may  rest  before  cold  weather,  get  well  over  their 
bruises,  and  take  their  winter  feed  properly.  If  they  cannot  be  brought 
in  until  November  or  December,  they  become  so  sore  and  ar<)  in  such 
bad  condition,  that  they  will  not  take  their  feed  and  go  through  the 
winter  as  they  ought. 
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Mr.  Oonldf  of  New  York.  Mr.  President,  our  experience  in  New  York 
shows  that  it  will  not  be  safe  to  admit  cattle  into  that  State  at  as  early  a 
period  as  is  proposed  by  the  amendment.  As  was  stated  by  my  friend 
(General  Patrick),  this  disease  has  manifested  itself  as  late  as  the  twen- 
ty-fourth of  November,  and  I  may  state  in  addition  to  that,  that  in  the 
county  of  Orange,  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October,  a  native  cow 
died,  which  had  taken  the  disease  from  another  native  animal.  There 
are  cows  in  the  State  of  New  York  which  could  not  be  purchased  for 
fifteen  thousand  dollars;  there  are  also  cows  and  bulls  in  Canada  that 
could  not  be  purchased  for  a  very  large  sum,  and  in  both  sections  there 
is  a  large  amount  of  very  fine  stock.  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly careful  how  we  expose  our  herds  to  the  ravages  of  this  fearful 
disease. 

But  why  cannot  we  change  this  proposition,  so  as  to  admit  these  cattle 
into  Illinois  and  the  grazing  States  (as  they  seem  to  desire),  on  the  first 
day  of  October,  while  we  substitute  the  first  day  of  November  for  the 
Province  of  Canada,  the  State  of  New  York,  and  the  States  lying  east  of 
New  York.  It  seems  to  me  that  by  agreeing  upon  that,  we  can  act  har- 
moniously. 

Mr.  Moore,  of  Missouri.  If  that  proposition  suits  New  York,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  suits  Missouri.  Illinois  knows  what  she  wants,  but  we  in  Missouri 
don't  wish  to  have  these  animals  brought  through  that  State  at  so  early 
a  day  as  some  gentlemen  propose. 

Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan.  While  I  am  anxious,  Mr.  President,  to  facili- 
tate the  transmission  of  cattle  to  eastern  markets,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  that  we  protect  ourselves;  but  as  Missouri,  Kansas,  and 
other  States  lying  farther  west,  are  as  much  interested  in  this  matter  as 
we  are«  and  understand  it  better,  I  would  like  to  hear  irom  gentlemen 
representing  these  States  in  regard  to  the  matter. 

Mr.  McCoy,  of  Kansas.  Mr.  President,  through  this  portion  of  Illinois, 
a  large  portion  of  Missouri  and  Iowa,  and  also  a  portion  of  Kansas,  the 
farmers  rely  upon  disposing  of  their  products  by  preparing  fattening 
stock  for  the  eastern  markets. 

Again,  sir,  there  is  no  proposition  embodied  in  this  report  whereby 
cattle  from  the  southwest,  even  after  being  wintered,  may  be  moved  to 
market,  notwithstanding  there  are  to-day  coming  into  Illinois,  by  the 
Union  Pacific  Eailroad,  ten  thousand  head  of  southwestern  cattle,  which 
are  to  be  fattened  this  winter  upon  the  pastures  of  Illinois  particularly, 
and  of  Indiana,  in  part — a  large  per  cent,  of  which  will  be  ready  to  go  to 
market  in  July.  But  as  I  have  said,  there  is  in  the  proposition  no  pro- 
vision whereby  those  cattle,  when  fattened,  may  be  permitted  to  go  to 
market. 

Again,  do  you  propose,  gentlemen,  to  prohibit  the  people  of  the  south- 
west from  coming  to  market  at  all — do  you  propose  to  make  recommenda- 
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tions  here  to-night,  the  practical  effect  of  which  wonld  be  to  exclude  us 
utterly  and  completely?  I  believe  every  geotleman,  in  his  own  heart* 
would  aii8wer  '*No."  But,  I  declare  to  you  that  such  will  be  the  practi- 
cal effect  of  these  propositions  if  embodied  and  enforced  as  laws. 

That  is  all  that  I  have  to  say,  gentlemen ;  you  can  do  as  you  like,  but 
you  must  take  tbe  responsibility. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  ludiana.  This  resolution,  Mr.  President,  is  not  such  a 
one  as  will  suit  the  States  of  New  York,  Illinois  or  ludiana,  for  this 
reason  :  That  resolution  says :  "  Texas  cattle  shall  not  be  admitted  from 
the  first  day  of  April  to  the  last  day  of  October."  Its  terms  are  broad 
enougfh  to  prevent  from  being  shipped  to  market  cattle  which  have  been 
wintered  and  fattened  here.  Some  discrimination  must  be  made,  specify- 
ing more  particularly  what  animals  are  meant. 

The  President.  The  understanding  of  the  resolution  by  the  chair  is, 
that  cattle  shall  not  be  introduced  from  the  southwestern  country  into 
these  States. 

Mr.  Poole.  But  it  does  not  say  so,  sir,  and  any  such  construction  must 
be  an  inference  only. 

By  the  way,  in  regard  to  those  cattle  at  Tolono,  I  do  not  think  that 
case  goes,  by  any  means,  to  show  that  those  animals  took  the  disease 
from  the  native  cattle. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Canada.   How  do  you  account  for  it,  sir? 

Mr.  Poole.  In  the  same  way  as  you,  sir,  as  a  common-sense  man, 
would  account  for  a  great  many  contagious  diseases  through  the  United 
States,  both  among  the  human  family  and  animals — that  is,  that  some 
persons  will  be  affected  by  a  disease  very  quickly,  while  in  others  it  will 
linger  and  linger  for  months  before  breaking  out.  I  leave  it  to  any  medi- 
cal or  scientific  man,  if  that  may  not  be  the  case  here,  for  these  cattle  ran 
in  the  same  places  and  over  the  same  trails  as  did  those  who  took  it  so- 
early  and  died.  They  may  have  become  gradually  infected  with  the  dis- 
ease, and  the  poison  have  worked  very  slowly  into  the  system,  but  in  the 
course  ;  f  time  have  sickened  and  died  from  it. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Canada.   The  simple  answer  to  all  that,  as  it  seems 
me,  Mr.  President,  is,  that,  as  yet,  we  have  no  evidence  showing  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  incubation  of  the  disease  is  longer  than  ten  weeks* 

Mr.  Earle,  of  Indiana.  When  did  the  Texas  cattle  that  died  in  Buffalo 
take  this  disease? 

Mr.  Christie.  I  cannot  say,  sir.  They  may  have  come  directly  from 
Texas,  but  that  is  an  answer,  so  far  as  the  picking  up  of  their  pasturage 
in  the  same  field  where  the  Texas  cattle  had  pastured,  is  concerned. 

And  then,  again,  according  to  the  gentleman's  own  statement,  a  severe 
frost  will  kill  this  disease. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  We  all  know,  Mr.  President,  that  both  animals 
and  people  freely  take  contagious  and  infectious  diseases  at  different 
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periods,  as,  for  instance,  I  have  known  some  animals  to  take  this  Texas 
cattle  disease  in  three  weeks,  others  to  have  been  seven  weeks  in  con- 
tracting it,  and  others  probably  ten,  and  this  being  so  might  not  the 
periods  be  still  farther  extended  'I 

Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan.  The<  gentleman  speaks,  Mr.  President,  of  the 
time  required  for  taking  this  disease.  I  should  like  to  know  if  he  means 
after  the  exposure  of  the  animal,  the  period  of  incubation,  or  the  time 
that  the  native  cattle  may  run  with  the  Texas  cattle  without  taking  it. 

Mr.  Poole.  I  meant,. Mr.  President,  from  the  time  the  animal  was  ex- 
posed until  it  exhibited  any  sign  of  the  disease. 

Dr.  Miles.  It  is  said,  Mr.  President,  that  native  cattle  may  run  with 
Texas  cattle  a  long  time  without  contracting  the  disease — that,  when, 
separated,  some  have  not  taken  it  at  all,  while  others  which  remain  will 
have  it. 

Mr.  Poole.  They  may  or  may  not.  Mr.  Eaton  will  tell  the  gentleman 
that  some  never  take  it. 

I  have  certain  knowledge,  sir,  of  soiiie  native  cattle  that  have  run  with 
Texas  cattle  the  whole  summer  without  contracting  any  disease  at  alL 
So,  also,  I  know  that  some  men  have  passed  into  a  small-pox  room  and 
staid  there  a  week  without  contracting  that  disease;  while  I  know  others 
who  have  taken  it  a  long  time  afterwards. 

And  so  in  regard  to  these  steers  that  have  been  spoken  of.  My  idea  m 
that  they  actually  imbibed  a  small  amount  of  this  disease  at  the  same* 
time  that  these  other  cattle  did,  but  that  it  remained  in  their  systems  in 
a  very  small  speck,  so  to  speak,  until  gradually  extending,  they  became,, 
after  quite  a  long  time,  infected  with  it,  and  so  died. 

Mr.  Cbristie.  Four  months. 

Mr.  Poole.  Yes,  sir;  that  seems  to  me  not  at  all  improbable,  Mr» 
President,  in  view  of  the  statements  we  have  already  had,  to  the  eflfect 
that  cattle  placed  in  pasture  where  Texas  cattle  had  run  and  pastured 
the  winter  before,  had,  the  next  season,  taken  this  disease  and  died. 

I  will  say,  however,  that  after  careful  inquiry  and  diligent  search  of 
reports,  I  have  never  yet  heard  of  or  seen  re«M)rded  a  single  case  of  Texas 
cattle  fever  occurring  in  Texas  or  along  the  Gulf  coast.  That  being  so^ 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  history  of  this  disease  may  be  summed  up 
in  this — that  the  abuse  ot  these  cattle,  and  the  over-driving  of  them  while 
on  their  way,  by  being  crowded  in  the  cars  and  steamboats,  and  forced 
along  in  that  brutal  manner  that  is  too  well  known,  breeds  an  infection 
in  the  system.   That  is  my  idea  of  this  matter. 

We  are  willing,  as  western  men,  to  divide  the  time,  and  make  it,  say 
the  fifteenth  of  October. 

The  amendment  was  accepted. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  this 
matter  can  all  be  arranged  if  a  blank  is  left  for  the  time.   Each  State  can 
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settle  this  matter  for  itself.  By  adopting  this  course  (especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  you  have  appointed  a  commission  which  certainly  ought 
to  be  able  to  fix  upon  a  proper  time)  no  harm  can  be  done,  and  this  con- 
vention need  not  be  troubled  farther. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Canada.  The  adoption  of  that  suggestion,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  cause  all  the  proceedings  of  this  convention  to  be  a  perfect 
nullity. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the  laws  of  the  States 
west  of  this.  Missouri  says :  Nothing  contained  in  this  act  shall  be  so 
construed  as  to  prevent  the  transportation  of  such  cattle  through  this 
State,  on  railroads  or  steamboats,  or  to  prohibit  the  driving  through  any 
part  of  this  State  of  such  Texas  or  southern  cattle  as  have  been  wintered 
at  least  one  winter  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Mis 
souri." 

Kansas  enacts :  "  No  person  or  persons  shall  be  allowed  to  drive,  or 
cause  to  be  driven,  into  the  State  of  Kansas,  or  through  any  part  thereof, 
any  cattle  from  the  Indian  territory  south  of  Kansas,  or  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  that  may  have  come  into  the  State  between  the  first  days  of  March 
and  December  of  each  year.*' 

The  law  of  the  State  of  Illinois  is  entirely  prohibitory.  The  law  of 
Kentucky  was :  V  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  after  this  act  takes 
effect,  during  the  time  between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of 
November,  in  any  year,"  etc.  That  law  was  amended  this  year  to  read 
as  follows :  That  an  act  approved  February  28, 1867,  entitled  *  an  act 
to  prohibit  the  importation  and  sale  in  this  commonwealth,*  be  and  the 
same  is  so  amended  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  import  such  cattle  into  the 
State  at  any  time  between  the  twentieth  day  of  November  and  the  first 
day  of  April  in  each  year." 

Those  are  the  laws  fixed  by  the  Legislatures  of  several  of  the  States 
that  have  suffered  very  much  from  this  disease,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
that  they  fUrnish  some  reliable  data  by  which  this  convention  may  be 
guided. 

I  cannot  believe  that  we  have  come  together  from  such  long  distances, 
and  at,  in  many  cases,  so  much  inconvenience,  to  pretend  to  thoroughly 
discuss  the  series  of  propositions  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  this  dis- 
ease, and  then  to,  after  all,  acknowledge  to  the  world  that  we  knew  noth- 
ing at  all  about  it,  and  that  cattle  may  be  admitted  at  any  time  during 
the  year. 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Ohio.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  should 
act  on  the  safe  side  regarding  this  matter.  It  does  not  appear  that  there 
really  is  not  danger,  more  or  less,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  if  three 
or  four  months  are  set  apart  during  which  these  cattle  may  be  brought 
in,  I  do  think  that  all  is  conceded  that  should  be  asked  for,  and  that  we 
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are  entitled  to  demand  for  the  rest  of  the  year  sach  protection  as  our 
home  interests  may  require. 

I  therefore  move  to  amend  so  that  the  dates  shall  read  ^^from  the  first 
of  March  to  the  first  of  November,"  and  on  this  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  President.   Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion ;  will  you  sus- 
tain the  call  for  the  previous  question  ? 
[  «  Call  the  roll— call  the  roU."] 
The  President.   The  Secretary  will  call  the  roll. 
Accordingly  the  roll  was  called. 
The  motion  prevailed — yeas  24,  nays  7. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  you  will  now  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McMillan),  that  Texas  cattle  shall  be  excluded 
between  the  first  day  of  March  and  the  first  day  of  November. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  McMillan,  of  Ohio.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  original  pro- 
position, as  amended,  be  now  adopted. 

The  President.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  will  please  read  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  report  submitted  by  your  committee. 

The  Secretary  read  as  follows : 

Besolved,  That  the  interests  of  the  community  require  the  enactment 
of  laws  making  any  person  responsible  for  all  damages  that  may  result 
from  the  diffusion  of  any  dangerous  disease  from  animals  in  his  owner- 
ship or  possession. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  move,  sir,  that  it  be  adopted. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Canada.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  the  adoption  of  the 
report  as  a  whole. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following 
resolution : 

Resolved^  That  the  Governor  of  Illinois  be  requested  to  have  printed 
and  forwarded  to  the  Governors  of  the  several  States  here  represented, 
and  to  each  delegate,  a  copy  of  the  propositions  just  adopted. 

I  offer  this  resolution,  Mr.  President,  in  order  that  these  drafts  of  pro- 
posed laws  may  be  transmitted  to  the  Governors  of  the  respective  States 
who  have  sent  us  here,  and  be  by  them  embodied  in  their  messages," 
as  I  know  some,  at  least,  desire  to  do. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York.  I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  it  does 
not  seem  to  me  the  most  delicate  thing  in  the  world  for  representatives 
of  the  different  States  to  request  the  Grovernor  of  Illinois  to  take  upon 
himself  all  the  trouble  and  expense  tl^at  will  be  incurred  if  the  resolution 
is  adopted. 

Dr.  Clendennin,  of  Ohio.  That  is  exactly  my  view  of  the  case,  Mr. 
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President;  and  besides,  I  presume  that  the  chairman  of  each  delegation 
will  report  to  the  Governor,  of  his  own  State  such  of  our  proceedings  as 
may  be  by  him  deemed  necessary. 

Mr.  Christie,  of  Canada.  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Governor  of  Illinois  will  regard  such  a  request  from  this  con- 
vention at  all  out  of  place.  I  renew  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Eeynolds,  of  Illinois.   I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  we  do  now  ad- 
journ to  nine  o'clock  to-morrow  morning. 
The  motion  prevailed. 
So  the  convention  adjournd. 


The  convention  met  pursuant  to  adjournment. 

Dr.  Snow,  of  Ehode  Island,  lilr.  President,  the  committee  appointed 
on  tbe  subject  of  a  name  whereby  the  disease  under  consideratioa  may 
be  designated,  have  instructed  me  to  report  the  term  "Texas  cattle  fever," 
as  being,  upon  the  whole,  a  designation  which  will  be  best  understood, 
and  the  most  acceptable  to  the  people. 

Mr.  Earle,  of  Indiana.  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  report  be  re- 
ceived and  concurred  in. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  Mr.  President,  as  the  propositions  adopted  by 
us  yesterday,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enacted  into  laws  by  the  Legisla- 
tures of  the  respective  States,  make  no  discrimination  between  cattle 
directly  from  Texas  and  those  which  have  been  wintered  and  prepared 
here  for  market,  I  offer  the  following  resolution,  as  explanatory  of  the 
interpretation  which  this  convention  gives  them.   It  is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  in  the  resolution  passed  by  this  convention  in  regard  to 
Texas  and  south-western  cattle,  and  the  time  of  their  being  admitted 
into  the  different  States,  it  was  not  intended  to  mean  or  be  construed  to 
include  Texas  or  south-western  cattle  that  had  been  wintered  in  any  of 
the  States  except  in  Texas,  the  previous  winter. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  that  resolution,  sir. 

The  motion  was  seconded. 

Dr.  Morse,  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  think,  Mr.  President,  that  there  is 
anything  particularly  wrong  about  this  resolution,  but  there  may  be;  and 
as  at  least  one-third  of  the  convention  which  adopted  the  propositions  of 
yesterdny  (of  one  of  which  this  resolution  is  said  to  be  explanatory)  have 
already  left  the  city,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  for  us  to  adopt  this. 
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Dr.  TowDsend,  of  Iowa,  I  quite  agree,  Mr.  President,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Dr.  Morse),  that  it  would  hardly  be  fair  now  to  add 
any  new  matter  to  what  has  already  been  passed  upon  by  this  convention. 
I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  press  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  It  was  distinctly  stated  last  night,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  am  not  very  much  mistaken,  that  the  proposition  of  which 
this  resolution  is  intended  to  be  explanatory  was  not  intended  to  include 
cattle  wintered  in  the  Western  or  North-western  States  previous  to  their 
being  sent  to  market. 

The  President.   That  would  be  the  understanding  of  the  chair. 

Mr.  Poole.  Exactly,  Mr.  President;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  there  was 
not  a  member  of  the  convention  but  who  understood  it  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  Earle,  of  Indiana.  Allow  me  to  state,  Mr.  President,  that  I  per- 
sonally spoke  to  the  chairman  of  the  Canadian  commissioners  (Mrl 
Christie)  in  regard  to  this  matter.  I  was  informed  by  him  that  they  in- 
terpAted  the  proposition  of  which  this  resolution  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
planatory exactly  as  the  chair  does;  and  I  know  that  to  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  convention  at  large. 

I  hope  gentlemen  will  not  embarrass  what  we  have  already  done  by 
voting  down  this  resolution,  for  its  adoption  is  really  necessary  to  a 
proper  understanding  of  our  proceedings  by  those  into  whose  hands  they 
may  hereafter  come. 

Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan.  This  same  matter  was  broached  at  our  last 
session,  Mr  President,  and  it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  there  was 
no  necessity  of  adopting  anything  of  an  explanatory  nature.  I  think 
myself  that  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  in  regard  to  it  as  it  now 
stands;  and  I  do  hope  that  this  fragment  of  the  convention  will  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  what  the  whole  convention  considered  sufficiently  clear. 

Mr.  Chadbourne,  of  Wisconsin.  I  think,  Mr.  President,  that  it  is  un- 
fair for  so  small  a  number  of  us  to  change  what  was  last  night  adopted 
by  the  whole  convention.  I  voted  on  the  question  of  time  during  which 
Texas  cattle  should  be  admitted,  in  accordance  with  what  seemed  to  be 
the  desire  of  the  States  mostly  interested,  though  my  own  judgment 
was  that  in  some  of  the  States  at  least  cattle  might  be  introduced  by 
the  first  of  October. 

But  at  any  rate,  the  whole  convention  having  recommended  a  certain 
measure  for  adoption  by  the  State  Legislatures,  I  do  not  think  that  so 
small  a  number  as  are  now  present  should  meddle  with  the  subject 
farther. 

Dr.  Eauch,  of  Illinois.  Kegarding  the  time  at  which  Texas  cattle 
should  be  admitted,  Mr.  President,  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Chadbourne),  for  I  am  satified,  from  the  experience 
of  the  past  season,  that  they  can  be  brought  to  Chicago  by  the  first  of 
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October,  withoat  any  danger;  bat  I  Hcarcely  think  it  is  necessary,  or  that 
it  was  expected,  that  the  proposition  nnder  discussion  should  apply  to 
Texas  cattle  wintered  here,  and  fattened  daring  the  next  summer  for  the 
eastern  markets. 

The  President  I  would  simply  remark,  gentlemen,  that  at  Bufialo,  of 
which  point  I  have  supervision,  and  where  there  are,  say,  two  or  three 
car  loads  of  cattle  arriving  daily,  it  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  things  in 
the  world  for  the  commissioners  to  ascertain  whether  those  cattle  have 
been  in  this  western  country  a  year  or  a  month. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  I  merely  offer  this  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  proposition  which,  as  it  now  stands, 
might  be  considered  by  one  person  reading  the  reports  of  our  proceed- 
ings to  mean  one  thing,  while  another  would  construe  the  langua^  to 
mean  exactly  the  opposite  thing.  It  seems  to  me  exceedingly  important 
that  when  the  Legislatures  of  the  respective  States  consider  our  proposi- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  enacting  them  into  laws,  there  should  be  no  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding  on  this  point;  that  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that,  between  the  dates  specified,  we  did  not  mean  to  exclude 
cattle  that  had  been  here  a  year  or  two,  undergoing  ^  preparation  for 
market. 

I  believe  it  is  conceded  that  that  was  the  understanding  of  the  whole 
convention  upon  adopting  this  proposition  at  the  last  session.  That 
being  so,  there  can  be  no  unfairness  in  the  adoption  of  this  explanatory 
resolution  by  those  of  us  now  present. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York.  I  hardly  think,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
terms  of  this  resolution  are  sufficiently  guarded,  but  the  general  idea  of 
it  is  eminently  fair  and  proper,  for  we  certainly  do  not  wish  to  retain  for 
a  long  time,  in  this  western  country,  cattle  that  have  been  thoronghlj 
disinfected. 

When  Texas  cattle  are  brought  to  the  frontier  of  any  State,  the  com 
missioners  and  assistant  commissioners  thereof  must  be  relied  upon  to 
determine  any  question  of  fraud  with  regard  to  the  place  of  their  im- 
portation and  the  time  which  they  have  spent  there,  and  our  people 
should  not  be  deprived  of  a  large  amount  of  entirely  unexceptionable 
beef  through  any  ambiguity  in  our  proceedings. 

I  cannot  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  the  important  stock-growers  and 
forwarders  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  or  of  any  other  of  the  western  or 
northwestern  States,  would  deliberately  swear  to  a  lie  regarding  the 
length  of  time  their  cattle  may  have  spent  in  their  section  subsequent  to 
their  leaving  Texas,  and  prior  to  their  being  forwarded  to  a  market.  I 
cannot  believe  it,  sir,  in  face  of  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  Mr.  Alexander 
was  apprised  of  the  diseased  condition  of  his  cattle  he  went  around  to 
gentlemen  who  had  bought  a  portion  of  them  (and  that,  too,  withoat 
waiting  for  them  to  come  to  him),  paid  back  to  them  the  purchase  money. 
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and  submitted,  in  the  first  instance,  to  a  loss  of  twenty-seven  thousand 
dollars.  I  do  think  that  as  long  as  there  are  men  in  the  western  country 
who  pursue  such  a  course  as  that,  we  may  venture  to  take  their  affidavits 
with  regard  to  anything  concerning  their  cattle. 

I  should  feel  perfectly  satisfied,  as  far  as  New  York  is  concerned  (and 
I  believe  other  States  will  feel  perfectly  satisfied),  with  a  proper  affidavit, 
from  an  honest  man,  that  his  cattle  have  been  for  a  certain  time,  say  ten 
months,  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  for  instance,  being  fed  and  fattened  for 
a  market  I  should  therefore  be  in  favor  of  the  resolution,  with  some 
little  addition,  like  this,  for  instance,  "  provided  that  proper  proof  should 
be  aflforded,"  etc. 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.   I  accept  that  amendment,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  Emery,  of  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  that  we  shall 
flDd  the  result  of  this  to  be  that  all  the  stock  of  the  State  will  be  old 
stock. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman, 
Mr.  Prtssident,  because,  as  the  proposition  now  stands,  not  a  single  Texas 
animal  can  be  received  after  the  first  of  March.  The  point  is  this,  that 
there  are  now  in  this  State,  for  instance,  a  vast  number  of  cattle  which 
will  be  in  proper  condition  to  send  to  market  in  May  or  July,  but  which 
are  excluded  by  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  as  it  now  stands,  and  I  do 
think  that  some  provision  should  be  made  by  which  that  difficulty  can  be 
avoided*.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  fair  dealing  with 
our  western  friends,  who  have  so  generously  endeavored  to  meet  with 
our  wants,  that  I,  for  one,  wish  to  show  a  similar  spirit  of  amity  in  pro- 
tecting their  interests. 

Dr.  Townsend,  of  Iowa.  I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  or  two  more  upon 
this  subject,  Mr.  President.  Last  night,  when  this  matter  was  up  for 
consideration,  several  of  us  desired  an  adjournment,  in  order  that  this 
and  other  points  might  be  deliberately  acted  upon.  The  convention  did 
not  adjourn,  but  its  work  was  then  supposed  to  be  finished.  And  now 
that  we  have  committed  the  very  common  folly  of  putting  our  work 
through  in  a  hurried  manner,  we  ought  to  take  the  consequences,  and 
not,  in  this  way,  endeavor  to  perfect  measures  which  ought  to  have  been 
more  carefully  considered. 

Again,  the  fact  that  we  have  this  large  amount  of  cattle  in  Illinois,  is 
not  going  to  embarrass  the  owners  of  them  at  all,  for  our  resolutions  and 
propositions  are  not  the  law  of  the  State  yet,  by  any  means,  and  when 
they  are  enacted  into  laws  the  Legislature  will  doubtless  provide  the 
necessary  safeguards  and  explanations.  I  therefore  do  not  think  that 
this  resolution  is  at  all  necessary. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  favor  this 
resolution,  Mr.  President,  but  now  I  shall  vote  against  every  proposition 
to  amend  what  was  done  last  night.   First,  because  I  do  not  think  that 
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80  small  a  number  of  the  convention  as  are  now  present  shonld  meddle 
with  what  was  passed  upon  by  the  whole  convention,  ^nd  secondly, 
because  the  Legislatures  of  the  several  States  will  undoubtedly  remodel 
our  propositions  and  resolutions  in  such  a  manner  as  will  best  meet  the 
wants  of  their  constituents. 

Gen.  Patrick,  of  New  Yoi'k.  It  strikes  me,  Mr.  President,  that  prac- 
tically, this  thing  takes  care  of  itself;  for  nearly  if  not  quite  all  of  these 
cattle  spoken  of  will  have  gone  to  market  before  the  several  Legislatures 
will  have  taken  action  on  our  recommendations. 

Besides  that,  the  expression  of  opinion  regarding  the  interpretation  of 
this  particular  resolution,  and  the  views  in  reference  to  it  are  so  harmo- 
nious, that  I  do  not  think  our  intention  can  be  misconstrued. 

It  does  seem  to  me,  too,  that  it  will  be  acting  unfairly  toward  the  large 
majority  of  this  convention — who  have  gone  away  supposing  that  the 
work  of  this  convention  was  practically  completed — to  attempt  to  reopen 
this  matter. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  Kew  York.  I  offer,  Mr.  President,  the  following,  and 
move  that  it  be  inserted  after  the  excluding  paragraph  in  the  original 
resolution,  as  reported  by  the  committee:  " Provided,  that  it  may  be 
lawful  to  receive  at  any  time  cattle  which  have  been  ascertained,  by 
proper  proofs,  to  have  been  fed  in  any  State  north  of  Arkansas  for  a 
period  of  ten  months  next  preceding  the  time  of  passing  the  frontier  of 
any  State." 

Mr.  Poole,  of  Indiana.  I  do  not  accept,  Mr.  President,  the  proposition 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Dr.  Gould)  for  this  reason :  If  the 
amendment  should  be  adopted  by  the  convention,  and  be  promulgated  as 
law  by  our  next  Legislature,  it  would  preclude  our  cattle  from  going  to 
market  during  the  summer,  as  scarcely  any  that  are  now  being  and  that 
will,  during  the  winter,  be  prepared  for  market,  will  then  have  been 
within  the  State  so  long  a  time  as  ten  months. 

Mr.  Gould.   Say  eight  months,  then. 

Mr.  Poole.  As  this  resolution  has  occasioned  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion, Mr.  President,  and  has  excited  some  considerable  opposition  upon 
one  ground  and  another,  I  now  withdraw  the  resolution,  and  move  that 
we  adjourn  sine  die. 

Mr.  Earle,  of  Indiana.   Then,  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  all  Texas  or  southwestern  cattle  that  have  been  wintered 
in  the  State,  shall  be  considered  a«  native  cattle. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York.  I  offer  this  as  an  amendment,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: ''And  that  have  been  ascertained  by  proper  proofs  to  have  been 
wintered.*' 

Mr.  Earle.  I  accept  that  amendment,  Mr.  President  I  move  that  the 
resolution  be  adopted  as  amended. 
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Mr.  Carter,  of  Maryland.  I  oflfer  the  folio  wing  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  move  its  adoption  : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  eminently  due,  and 
are  hereby  tendered  to  the  Hon.  Lewis  F.  Allen,  for  the  abje,  courteous 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  he  has  discharged  the  arduous  duties  of 
President  of  this  convention. 

Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  resolution.  As  many  as  are  in  favor 
of  its  adoption,  will  i)leaso  so  signify  it  by  saying  aye. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Maryland.  Mr,  President,  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion, and  move  its  adoption  : 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to  the 
Governor  and  cattle  commissioners  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  and  the  citi- 
zens of  Springfield,  for  the  kind  and  liberal  hospitality  extended  the 
members  of  the  convention  during  our  sojourn  in  their  midst. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Carter,  of  Maryland.   I  offer  the  following,  Mr.  President: 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  the  convention  are  hereby  tendered  to 
Hon.  Joseph  Poole,  of  Indiana,  temporary  chairman,  and  the  officers  of 
the  convention,  for  their  efficient  discharge  of  the  duties  of  their  respective 
positions.  Also,  to  Dr.  Morean  Morris,  of  New  York  city,  and  Dr.  John 
H.  Hauch,  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  for  their  valuable  contributions  to  the 
scientific  information  of  the  convention. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Dr.  Clendennin,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  following  resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved,  That  the  secretaries  of  this  convention,  together  with  the 
members  from  this  State — who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  chair — ^be  con- 
stituted a  committee  to  superintend  the  printing  and  publication  of  the 
proceedings  of  this  convention. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  President.  I  appoint  Messrs.  Eauch  and  Emery,  of  Chicago,  and 
Mr.  Beynolds,  Secretary  of  the  State  Agricultural  Society,  to  act  in  con- 
nection with  the  secretaries,  in  preparing  for  publication  a  report  of  our 
proceedings. 

Dr.  Miles,  of  Michigan.  Mr.  President,  I  move  we  take  from  the  table 
the  resolution  in  regard  to  the  appointment  of  a  commissioner  for  the 
parpose  of  investigating  the  Texas  cattle  disease. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  Miles.  That  resolution,  as  originally  offered,  Mr.  President,  was 
to  memorialize  Congress."  That  was  stricken  out  and  War  Depart- 
ment "  inserted.  Then  a  substitute  was  offered  authorizing  this  conven- 
tion to  appoint  a  commissioner.  The  whole  matter  was  laid  upon  the 
table.  The  first  question,  therefore,  would  be  upon  the  substitute,  which 
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I  hope  will  be  voted  down,  as  it  is  ascertained  that  we  cannot  command 
the  services  of  those  scientific  gentlemen,  who  were  then  supposed  to  be 
available.  We  need  information  at  once,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  we  can 
get  it  in  the  best  manner  from  the  War  Department,  throngh  its  detailing 
scientific  gentlemen  to  proceed  to  Texas,  and  there  collect  everything 
necessary  to  supplement  the  investigations  already  made  in  New  York. 
I  hope,  therefore,  that  the  substitute  will  not  prevail ;  but  that  the  origi- 
nal resolution,  as  amended,  will  be  adopted. 

Dr.  Olendennin,  of  Ohio.  Inasmuch,  Mr.  President,  as  it  would  be  of 
no  use  to  memorialize  the  War  Department,  I  move  that  we  reconsider 
the  amendment  whereby  in  the  original  resolution  Congress*'  was 
stricken  out  and   War  Department "  inserted. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  Glendennin.   I  now  move  that  the  amendment  be  laid  upon  the 
table. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

Gen.  Patrick,  of  New  York.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  this,  "  that  Con- 
gress be  requested  to  make  an  appropiation,  to  be  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  War  Department,"  etc.  I  do  not  offer  that  as  an  amend- 
ment, though  I  think  the  adoption  of  it,  as  such,  would  secure  all  that  we 
desire. 

Dr.  Clendennio.   I  will  aocept  that,  Mr.  President,  as  an  amendment. 
I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  as  amended. 
The  motion  prevailed. 

The  President.  I  appoint,  to  serve  on  that  committee,  Messrs.  Clen- 
dennin  of  Ohio,  Bauch  of  Illinois,  Gould  of  New  York,  Miles  of  Michigan, 
and  Townsend  of  Iowa. 

Dr.  Clendennin,  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President,  as  we  all  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  obtaining  more  general  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  our  native  stock,  I  offer  the  following : 

Resolved^  That  the  delegates  of  the  several  States  here  represented 
shall  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  represent  to  the  Legislatures  of  their 
respective  States  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  measures  for  the  collec- 
tion and  diffusion  of  more  accurate  knowledge  relative  to  the  habits  and 
diseases  of  our  domestic  animals. 

In  the  west,  Mr.  President,  we  have  no  institution  specially  set  apart 
for  these  purposes,  though  I  am  aware  that  in  New  York  you  have.  I 
believe  that  such  a  resolution  as  I  have  offered,  emanating  from  this  con- 
vention, will  receive  intelligent  and  favorable  consideration.  I  move  its 
adoption. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Eej  uolds,  of  Illinois.   I  offer  this  resolution,  Mr.  President : 
JResolved^  That  when  the  committee  on  publication  shall  have  prepared 
the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  convention,  they  be  and  hereby  are 
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reqaested  to  forward  the  copy  thereof  to  the  Governor  of  Illinois  for  pub- 
lication. 

Mr.  Gould,  of  New  York.  Though  this  resolution  is  offered,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, by  a  member  from  Illinois,  I  feel  very  delicate  about  asking  the 
Governor  of  this  State  to  incur  this  expense  on  behalf  of  the  convention, 
and  I  must  confess  that  it  does  not  seem  to  me  just  right  to  throw  the 
whole  burden,  at  least,  upon  Illinois. 

Mr.  Beynolds,  of  Illinois.  I  am  authorized  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
Gt)vernor  Oglesby  is  willing  to  receive  the  report  as  indicated  in  the  reso- 
lution, and  further,  that  he  will  see  the  proceedings  published  and  dis- 
tributed to  the  members  of  the  convention,  the  heads  of  the  States,  and 
wherever  else  may  seem  most  desirable. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

The  motion  prevailed. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  we  do  now 
adjourn  «ina  die. 

The  President.  Gentlemen,  before  putting  that  motion  you  will  per- 
mit me  to  offer  you  my  congratulations  upon  the  successful  prosecution 
and  termination  of  your  labors.  You  have  met  under  circumstances  of 
great  responsibility,  and,  I  must  say,  of  somewhat  great  public  excite- 
ment; you  have  discharged  your  duties,  I  think,  faithfully  and  well. 

To  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Illinois  we  are  under  great  obligations 
for  the  hearty  zeal  with  which  he  co- operated  with  the  first  inception  of 
this  movement,  which  he  has  carried  out  with  so  much  earnestness  and 
good  will,  and  we  cannot  also  but  feel  greatly  obliged  to  him  that  he  has 
by  his  presence  added  so  much  to  the  dignity  of  this  convention  through 
being  daily  with  us  and  giving  to  us  his  countenance  and  approbation. 

For  myself,  gentlemen,  I  feel  very  highly'honored  at  being  elected  to 
preside  over  a  body  representing  so  much  wealth  and  integrity  of  charac- 
ter as  is  combined  in  this  convention,  wherein  so  much  wisdom  and  so 
much  executive  ability  are  required  at  the  hands  of  its  presiding  officer. 

But,  so  far  as  regards  myself,  personally,  the  best  thing  that  I  can  do 
is  to  tell  a  story,  as  was  occasionally  the  habit  of  the  lamented  Lincoln. 

Some  four  years  ago,  before  that  best  of  men  was  foully  murdered,  I, 
as  an  old  acquaintance  and  a  great  admirer,  called  to  see  him.  I  did  not^ 
gentlemen,  wish  to  ask  him  for  any  oflace,  but  merely  looked  in  on  him 
socially,  I  congratulated  him  on  the  success  with  which  he  had  managed 
the  affairs  of  the  Government,  when  he,  with  all  the  simplicity  and  art- 
lessness  of  a  child,  replied:  "Mr.  Allen,  I  have  done  just  as  well  as  I 
knew  how." 

Gentlemen,  I  have  done  just  as  well  as  I  know  how  while  presiding.  I 
feel  truly  gratified  a3  the  confidence  you  have  placed  in  me  and  at  the 
hearty  vpte  of  thanks  you  have  accorded  me.  Wishing  each  and  all  the 
utmost  measure  of  prosperity  (great  applause^,  I  bid  you  farewell. 

The  convention  now  stands  adjourned  sine  die. 


APPENDIX. 


Db.  Bauch — I  find,  since  my  return  from  the  meeting  of  the  Cattle 
Oonvention,  that  I  did  not  place  enough  importance  upon  the  results  of 
my  treatment  of  cases  of  Texas  fever.  The  first  animal  that  showed 
marked  signs  of  the  disease,  that  recovered,  was  the  one  I  treated,  also 
that  the  only  ones  in  a  certain  section  of  the  Fifth  Ward  that  are  bow 
living,  and  were  exposed,  are  those  that  I  had  treated.  I  find  also  that 
a  number  of  the  cases  that  I  supposed  under  treatment,  were  really  not, 
as  my  directions  had  not  been  carried  out.  For  the  purpose  of  throwing 
more  light  on  this  question,  I  append  the  weights  of  livers  and  spleens  of 
Texas  cattle  that  had  been  fed  at  Broadlands  since  June,  and  also  of  cat- 
tle that  were  brought  direct  from  Texas  via  Galveston  and  New  Orleans, 
that  were  slaughtered  here  a  few  days  ago.  Both  lots  were  fat.  I  pro- 
<3ured  the  blood,  bile,  and  urine  of  one  of  those  that  had  been  fed  at 
Broadlands — also,  from  a  steer  that  came  direct  from  Texas — and  sub- 
mitted them  to  S.  A.  Briggs,  Esq.,  an  accomplished  microscopist,  who  re- 
ports that  no  trace  of  the  spore  or  plant  can  be  found. 
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GRAPES  IN  OHIO. 


BY  G.  W.  CAMPBELL,  OF  DELAWARE,  O. 


Adirondao.^B\B,Gk;  very  good.  Foliage  healthy;  banches  large  and 
compact;  prodaced  abandantly.  Berries  as  large  as  well-grown  Isabel- 
las; quality  good,  pleasant  flavored,  pulpless,  but  not  very  sweet  or  rich. 
The  earliest  grape  in  my  collection ;  begins  to  color  August  15th,  and 
ripens  September  1st.   Bequires  winter  protection. 

Alvey. — Black ;  growth  vigorous  and  healthy ;  foliage  abundant.  Young 
vines  bear  sparingly,  but  as  the  vines  acquire  age,  are  quite  productive, 
and  bunches  and  berries  of  much  larger  size — this  season  as  large  as 
well-grown  Clintons.  Very  juicy,  nearly  pulpless,  and  when  fully  ripe, 
slightly  vinous  and  pleasant ;  rather  acid  till  perfectly  matured.  Bipe 
from  15th  to  20th  of  September. 

Arnold^s  Hybrids. — Five  of  these  hybrids,  sent  me  by  Mr.  Arnold — 
Othello,  Canada,  Cornucopia,  Brant  and  Autocthon — made  a  fair  growth 
the  present  season,  and  seem  to  be  in  habit  of  growth  much  like  the 
Clinton. 

Brinokle. — Black ;  tender,  and  always  winter  kills  at  Delaware  without 
protection.  Bunch  medium,  berries  black,  oval,  and  too  late  for  this 
locality ;  never  acquiring  sufficient  sweetness  to  be  desirable. 

Cassady. — White;  healthy,  hardy  and  vigorous;  bunch  and  berry 
medium,  compact,  second  rate;  {hick  skin  and  rather  pulpy,  but  sweet. 
Bipe  September  17th. 

Catawba. — Three-fourths  rotted,  and  did  not  ripen,  being  overtaken  by 
early  frosts. 

Charlotte. — Bed ;  bore  a  good  crop  the  present  season ;  vigorous  and 
healthy  in  fruit  and  foliage.  In  color,  flavor  and  general  appearance  so 
nearly  identical  with  Diana — if  not  that  variety — as  to  render  a  distinct 
name  undesirable. 

Clara. — White ;  foliage  and  wood  grow  good ;  sby  bearer ;  bunches  and 
berries  medium,  moderately  compact ;  quality  good.  Bequires  protection 
iu  winter. 

Crevding. — ^Black;  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  best  black  grape  yet 
introdaced.  Bequires  rich  soil  and  good  culture.  A  moderate  grower, 
usually  healthy  and  productive ;  on  poor,  thin  soils,  often  fails  entirely. 
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Bunches  Ion usually  loose;  berries  large,  slightly  oval;  quality  best 
Eipens  1st  to  5th  of  September. 

Delaware. — Red;  foliage  and  fruit  healthy  and  fine;  very  little  indica- 
tions of  mildew,  and  no  rot.  Fruit  and  wood  ripened  well.  Good  every- 
where in  central  and  northern  Ohio.  Ripe  from  1st  to  10th  of  Septem- 
ber. 

UureJca — '^Bogue's" — Black;  a  vigorous  and  healthy  vine,  of  the 
Isabella  character ;  not  yet  fruited  at  Delaware. 

Sine. — Red;  new,  first  exhibited  at  the  Ohio  State  Fair  in  1867;  also 
the  present  season.  A  grape  of  fair  quality,  of  the  Catawba  character, 
but  earlier,  less  acid,  and  less  pulpy.  Perfect  hardiness  of  vine  not  yet 
established. 

loria. — Red;  foliage  healthy;  growth  moderately  vigorous.  Bunches 
long,  loose ;  berries  medium,  and  entirely  free  from  rot.  Productive,  but 
ripens  here  very  slowly,  and  rather  unevenly.  Ripens  from  20th  of  Sep- 
tember to  10th  of  October. 

Israella. — Black;  moderately  vigorous  in  growth;  foliage  mildewed 
some.  Bunches  and  berries  medium,  very  compact;  rather  pulpy,  and 
not  above  second-rate  in  quality.  Ripe  15th  to  20th  of  September — at 
least  two  weeks  later  than  Adirondac. 

Ives^  Seedling. — Black;  vine  perfectly  hardy,  healthy,  vigorous,  and 
moderately  productive.  Not  above  second  quality  as  a  table  grape,  but 
highly  esteemed  for  red  wine.  Colors  early,  but  improves  by  hanging 
long  on  the  vine.   Ripe  middle  to  last  of  September. 

Janesville. — ^Black;  vine  seems  healthy;  hardy  and  moderately  vigor- 
ous, but  has  not  fruited  at  Delaware. 

Logan. — Black;  hardy;  free  from  mildew  or  wet;  bunches  rather  loose; 
not  very  productive;  not  equal  to  Creveling  as  a  fruit,  but  rather  hardier 
vine. 

Lorain. — White;  retains  about  the  same  position  as  last  season.  The 
grape  is  very  attractive  in  appearance,  and  of  fine  quality.  In  habit  of 
growth  it  is  somewhat  like  loua,  but  with  smaller  and  less  abundant 
foliage.   It  is  regarded  as  promising  well. 

Lydia. — ^White;  healthy  and  moderately  productive ;  bunches  medium; 
moderately  compact;  berries  large;  oval;  skin  rather  thick ;  pulp  slight 
and  tender;  quality  good;  in  northern  Ohio  and  on  the  Island  among 
the  best  white  grapes ;  sometimes  rots  in  unfavorable  seasons. 

Martha. — White ;  hardy ;  healthy ;  vigorous  and  productive.  Bunches 
medium ;  berries  usually  irregular  in  size,  but  from  medium  to  large,  av- 
eraging the  past  season  from  ^  to  |  inch  in  diameter.  Color  pale;  yel- 
lowish green,  with  amber  tint  when  exposed  to  the  sun;  covered  with  a 
delicate  white  bloom.  Flavor  very  sweet,  with  a  slight  infusion  of  vinous 
acid.  Skin  thin  but  tenacious;  does  not  crack  in  wet  weather;  hangs 
firmly  to  the  bunch,  even  when  over-ripe;  slightly  foxy,  and  decidedly 
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of  the  Concord  type,  bnt  more  refined  dnd  delicate,  having  less  pulp,  and 
no  unpleasant  coarseness  next  the  skin  or  seeds.   To  most  persons  a  very* 
acceptHble  scrape,  and  the  most  reliable  of  all  the  white  varieties  for  gen- 
eral cultivation.   li'pe  Isfc  of  September. 

Maxatawney, — White;  healthy,  vigorous  and  hardy;  quite  productive. 
Bunches  large,  long,  rather  loose.  Did  not  ripen  perfectly  the  past 
season,  on  account  of  early  frosts. 

Mottled. — Red ;  healLhy,  hardy;  and  very  productive  on  old,  established 
vines.  Vine  moderately  vigorous;  foliage  abundant;  wood  short,  pointed. 
Biv*ches  large,  usually  shouldered;  berries- medium  to  large;  distinctly 
mottled  with  different  shades  of  red  or  maroon  while  ripening,  bnt  nearly 
a  dark  Catawba  color  when  fully  ripe;  always  rather  pulpy,  and  acid 
next  the  seeds.  Eipens  a  week  or  ten  days  earlier  than  Catawba;  and 
is  more  desirable  as  a  wine  than  table  grape. 

Norton^s  Fir^^ima.— Black ;  the  most  difficult  of  all  vines,  unless  it  be 
the  Ciuthiana,  to  propagate,  or  transplant  successfully;  grows  well  and 
is  hardy  and  vigorous,  when  well  established ;  very  tardy  in  coming  into 
bearing,  and  bearing  only  moderately  on  old  vines.  Bunches  medium  to 
large;  berries  small  and  seedy,  without  much  juice;  desirable  only  for 
red  wine,  but  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list,  in  most  localities,  for  that 
purpose;  pleasant-flavored,  but  too  small  and  seedy  for  a  table  grape. 

Opper.^Red ;  an  unmitigated  "fox,"  of  no  value. 

Rogers'  Hybrids. — Nothing  special  can  be  said  of  the  most  of  these 
grapes  beyond  what  has  been  heretofore  reported.  They  have  done  fully 
as  well  as  heretofore,  and  have  been  generally  healthy  in  fruit  and  foliage. 
Nos.  4,  5,  9, 15, 19,  30  and  33  are  among  the  earliest  and  most  desirable. 
No.  4  is  perhaps  the  handsomest  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  is  entirely  de- 
void  of  foxiness.  No.  5  is  also  very  flue,  and  will,  when  better  known, 
be  regarded  as  one  of  the  best.  No.  30  has  a  distinct  Fontignaa  or 
Muscat  flavor.  No.  33  was  very  fine  the  present  season,  and  ripened 
from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  September.  No.  19  is  much  like  No.  4,  but 
with  smaller  bunches.  No.  32  fruited  for  the  first  time,  in  Delaware,  the* 
past  season.  It  is  a  red  grape,  with  long,  compact  and  handsome  bunches;: 
good  in  quality,  but  not  equal  to  No.  5.  All  the  above  named  were  ripe* 
before  the  15th  of  September. 

Salem. — Bed;  vine  vigorous  and  healthy  the  past  season;  foliage- 
large,  strong  and  abundant.  Specimens  on  exhibition  at  various  places* 
the  past  season  were  handsome  and  very  good.  Bunch  large,  rather - 
compact,  shouldered ;  color  dark  Catawba,  covered  with  delicate  purplish 
bloom ;  somewhat  fleshy,  like  the  foreign  varieties,  but  sweet  and  slightly 
vinous;  berries  large ;  skin  rather  thick,  seeds  large.  Bipened  in  north- 
western New  York  Sept.  15th  to  20th.  It  received  the  first  premium  at 
Fainesville,  at  the  Lake  Shore  Orape  Growers'  Exhibition,  for  the  best 
six  bunches,  "  quality  to  rule,*'  the  past  fall. 
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Shaker  Seedling. — Black;  origiDated  by  the  late  N.  Longworth,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, from  seed  of  the  Union  Tillage,  and  is  almost  identical  with  that 
variety,  but  may  be  a  few  days  earlier. 

Telegraph, — Black;  vine  and  foliage  perfectly  healthy,  but  has  not 
fmited  at  Delaware. 

TTnderhiWs  Seedling. — Red ;  vine  hardy,  healthy  and  very  productive. 
Bipens  10th  to  15th  of  September.   A  good  grape,  but  a  little  foxy. 

JJnim  Viliage. — ^Black;  vine  and  foliage  of  the  strongest  growth; 
bunches  and  berries  very  large.  tTsually  healthy  and  very  productive, 
but  rather  tender,  and  requires  protection  in  severe  winters.  In  charac- 
ter and  flavor  much  like  Isabella,  but  ripens  about  a  week^ earlier. 

Weehawhen. — White;  a  seedling  from  Dr.  Ludhof ;  a  free  grower,  with 
foliage  of  the  Clinton  type.   Untested  for  fruit  or  hardiness. 


MANUFACTURE  OF  MAPLE  SUGAR. 


The  total  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  States  for  1868  was, 
according  to  the  January  report  of  Agricultural  Department  for  1869, 
543,033  tons  of  2,240  lbs.,  or  1,216,393,920  lbs.,  being  an  increase  of  16  per 
cent,  over  that  for  1867 ;  the  average  price  of  which  to  the  wholesale  mer- 
chant was  about  12^  cents,  the  probable  cost  to  the  consumer  being  15 
cents.  This  gives  the  enormous  sum  of  $182,459,088  as  the  sum  paid  for 
sugar  in  a  single  year.  Of  this  amount  of  sugar  but  23,000  tons  were 
maple.  This  amount,  with  proper  care,  could  have  been  quadrupled,  as 
there  are  not  more  than  one-third  the  trees  tapped  that  could  be,  and  of 
those  tapped  in  many  instances  the  yield,  with  proper  management,  could 
be  doubled.  Any  one  who  has  25  trees  and  does  not  tap  them  misses  one 
of  the  purest  and  most  delicious  sweets  that  we  enjoy ;  but  perhaps  you 
say  that  it  will  not  pay  to  fass  with  that  number.  Let  us  see.  Twenty- 
five  tin  buckets,  at  thirty-five  cents,  would  be  $8.75 — all  the  outlay  that 
would  be  necessary,  as  every  farmer  has  a  kettle  that  would  evaporate 
the  sap  from  that  number.  If  he  makes  but  two  pounds  to  the  tree  he  gets 
more  than  the  original  outlay  for  buckets,  and  is  prepared  for  the  next 
season,  with  no  expense,  except  time,  and  it  is  at  a  season  that  he  can  do 
nothing  that  will  pay  better.  Its  manufacture  is  very  simple.  It  was 
customary  to  put  up  forks  in  the  woods  on  which  to  hang  kettles,  draw  a 
log  up  on  each  side,  gather  up  brush- wood  as  needed  for  fuel.  If  the 
bash  is  small  and  wood  plenty,  this  will  perhaps  do,  although  you  cannot 
make  as  good  a  quality  of  sugar  as  though  evaporated  in  a  pan.  As  in 
all  other  branches  of  industry,  management  and  proper  fixures  change 
the  aspect  of  affairs  wonderfully.  If  the  bush  is  over  a  mile  from  the 
house,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  best  to  fix  in  the  woods  and  boil  there ;  but, 
if  within  a  mile,  I  should  prefer  to  fix  neai  the  house,  drawing  sap  and 
wood.  The  wood  should  be  cut  the  preceding  fall,  drawn  the  first  snow, 
and  securely  corded  under  shelter,  if  practicable.  Any  wood,  no  matter 
how  dozy,  if  it  is  dry,  will  answer.  I  have  found  that  brush  and  small 
limbs  will  evaporate  much  faster  than  sound  large  wood,  though  the  fire 
needs  replenishing  oftener,  and  wood  that  splits  readily  should  be  split 
fine,  as  a  sheet  of  fiame  two  inches  thick  under  the  pan  is  sufficient,  and 
wiU  boil  as  fast  as  though  a  foot  thick ;  consequently,  when  building  your 
arch,  after  you  have  put  the  grates  in  to  place»your  wood  on,  fill  up  the 
back  part  to  within  six  inches  of  the  pan.  I  have  a  building  on  purpose 
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for  boiling,  storing  buckets,  etc.,  situated  about  twenty  rods  from  the 
house,  and  find  that  I  can  do  considerable  work  at  the  same  time  that  I  am 
boiling.  I  also  use  the  building  and  pans  for  cooking  feed  to  fatten  hogs 
and  for  storing  tools,  etc.  It  is  situated  on  the  side-hill,  so  that  I  can 
drive  on  the  upper  side  and  draw  the  sap  directly  from  the  gathering  tank 
into  the  storing  tank.  The  gathering  tank  is  made  of  whitewood,  two 
inches  thick,  with  two  heads,  same  as  a  barrel,  only  larger  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top;  hight,  three  feet  inside,  and  large  enough  to  hold  about 
seven  barrels.  In  the  top  is  cut  a  hole  the  size  of  a  common  pail  bottom, 
through  which  to  pour  your  sap,  and  when  full  set  your  gathering  pail  in 
and  none  can  slop  out.  For  gathering  use  sled  or  wagon,  whichever  is 
most  convenient.  The  storing  tank  is  made  of  whitewood,  two  inches 
thick,  and  is  six  and  a  half  feet  deep  and  about  five  feet  across  at  bottom, 
four  and  a  half  at  top,  holding  about  thirty  barrels.  This  is  set  high 
enough  so  that  I  draw  the  sap  direct  from  the  bottom,  through  a  faucet, 
into  the  pan,  but  do  not  let  ic  run  directly  in,  but  have  a  tin  pipe  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  which  runs  nearly  around  the  pan  just  at  the  top  of  the 
boiling  sap ;  thus  the  sap  is  nearly  boiling  when  it  runs  into  the  pan.  A 
cheap  pan  can  be  constructed  by  any  one.  Get  a  sheet  of  good  sheet-iron 
and  a  couple  of  pieces  of  two-inch  plank  about  eight  inches  wide  and  long 
enough  so  that  when  the  corners  are  truly  rounded  off  that  they  will  be 
just  the  length  of  the  iron ;  then  nail  your  iron  on  with  two  rows  of  closely 
driven  shingle  nails,  letting  the  iron  form  the  ends  and  bottom  and  the 
plank  the  sides.  This  makes  a  cheap  evaporator,  costing,  exclusive  of 
time,  about  $1.50,  and  will  boil  the  sap  from  100  trees  with  but  little  night 
work.  Mine  is  made  of  two  sheets  of  iron,  made  as  follows:  Having 
bought  your  iron,  take  it  to  the  tin-smith  and  have  it  trimmed,  then  turn 
over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  inside  edge  of  each  sheet,  and  lock 
them  together  with  a  hammer;  place  it  on  a  solid  block  of  wood,  and  with 
a  punch  make  a  row  of  holes  one-half  inch  apart  the  whole  length  of  the 
seam  ;  then  put  in  your  rivets  and  rivet  firmly ;  with  a  straight  edge  mark 
oflf  seven  inches  all  around  the  edge  of  your  iron,  cut  out  the  corners, 
turn  up  the  ends  first  and  the  sides  will  project  beyond ;  these  must  be 
bent  over  and  riveted  with  two  rows  of  rivets ;  scrape  the  iron  where 
seamed  nntil  bright,  and  then  apply  with  a  brush  muriatic  acid  in  which 
zinc  has  been  dissolved.  It  can  then  be  soldered  the  same  as  tin.  Put 
a  ball  around  the  top  of  3  16  wire.  The  lat^t  thing  is  the  handles,  which 
should  be  made  of  the  same  wire,  and  riveted  to  the  sides  eighteen  inches 
from  each  end.  Such  a  pan  ought  not  to  cost  over  $a,  and  will  boil  the 
sap  from  300  trees.  I  believe,  even  if  a  man  has  kettles,  that  it  wonld 
pay  to  make  a  pan  and  discard  the  kettle,  as  kettles  are  poor  boilers, 
waste  fuel,  and  make  a  darker  colored  sugar  than  pans.  For  those  who 
wish  to  buy  a  pan  Cook's  evaporators  would,  perhaps,  be  the  best  in 
market. 
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For  buckets  I  prefer  tin,  and  think  tbem  cheaper  at  $50  per  hundred 
than  it  wound  be  to  have  wooden  ones  given  you.  In  the  spring  of  1862 
I  alternated  100  trees  (having  been  induced  to  purchase  50  tin  buckets), 
and  carefully  compared  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  tin  were  best.  I 
found  that  I  could  get  more  sap  from  the  tin  every  time  than  the  wooden, 
and,  to  satisfy  myself  that  it  was  not  in  the  tree,  I  changed  the  buckets, 
with  the  same  result,  and,  after  a  drying  day  or  two,  would  get  some- 
times as  much  again  from  the  tin  as  wooden.  Another  reason  is,  that 
the  tin  are  not  as  liable  to  sour  as  wood ;  in  fact,  if  you  gather  once  each 
day,  and  when  you  gather  rinse  the  sediment  (a  whitish  powder)  that 
settles  on  the  bottom  all  out,  they  will  never  sour.  They  should  be  made 
to  hold  about  ten  quarts,  larger  at  the  top  than  bottom,  of  such  a  slant 
that  they  will  just  pack  away  in  nests ;  thus  they  occupy  but  little  storage 
room.  The  top  should  be  strongly  wired,  and  a  hole  punched  under  the  • 
rim  (instead  of  rim-looped)  large  enough  to  slip  over  the  head  of  an  eight- 
penny  fence  nail,  or  other  support.  I  prefer  the  nail.  This  should  be 
driven  into  the  tree,  three  or  four  inches  under  where  you  calculate  to 
tap,  slanting  it  up  at  an  angle  of  45°.  Do  not  drive  it  very  deep,  as  the 
strain  is  nearly  square  across  the  nail,  hence  it  requires  but  little  par- 
chase  to  hold  a  backet  of  sap.  When  you  take  up  the  bush  be  sure  and 
draw  the  nails ;  use  a  block  of  wood  an  inch  square,  tied  with  a  string 
four  or  five  inches  long,  to  a  common  claw  hammer,  used  as  a  fulcrum, 
placing  it  above  the  nail,  and  you  can  draw  ten  thousand  and  not  break 
a  nail.  The  bucket  being  thus  hung  on  the  tree  closely  under  the  spout, 
is  not  filled  with  blowing  leaves,  dirt,  etc.,  thus  discoloring  the  sap ;  nor 
is  it  liable  to  be  upset  by  any  animal  or  by  the  snow  melting  away  beneath 
them  ;  and  the  sap  is  not  as  liable  to  be  blown  away  as  when  vessels  are 
set  on  the  ground.  If  I  used  wooden  buckets  I  would  hang  them  in  the 
same  manner  (have  done  so  with  what  I  use);  and  as  for  crocks  they  are 
too  heavy  to  handle,  occupy  too  much  room  for  storage,  and  when  broken 
are  n6t  even  good  for  kindling  wood ;  while,  if  a  wooden  one  fails,  if  not 
fit  to  repair,  it  will  at  least  make  kindling  wood.  The  loss  in  wooden 
buckets  will  be  about  two  per  cent,  annually. 

Another  advantage  of  tin  buckets  is,  that  they  are  always  ready  for 
ase;  no  hoops  to  drive,  no  so^iking  or  scalding  them  to  make  them  hold. 
When  you  take  up  the  bush,  scald  them  thoroughly,  wipe  dry,  and  set 
in  the  sun  an  hour  or  two,  and  then  pack  away  where  they  will  keep  dry, 
and  when  you  wish  to  tap  the  next  season  they  are  all  ready.  I  have 
some  that  have  been  used  seven  seasons,  and  when  we  put  up  the  buckets 
this  season,  the  boys  could  not  tell  them  from  those  purchased  last 
season.  Hence  I  think  they  have  another  good  fault — that  of  durability. 
Having  your  arch  built,  pan,  sugaring-off  kettle  (which  should  hold  from 
five  to  seven  pails  full)  and  buckets,  you  are  ready  to  commence  opera- 
tions. 
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The  maple  belongs  to  that  class  of  plants  called  exogens  genus  noeraoecB. 
The  kind  usnally  tapped  is  the  ooer  8a4Kih4iTinum^  or  hard  sugar  or  rock 
maple.  There  is  another  kind,  called  the  black  maple  (ooer  n^jmtm),  bat 
I  can  see  no  difference  either  in  leaf,  flower  or  seed,  and  believe  that  they 
are  one  and  the  same  thing.  The  aoer  rvbrum^  or  soft  maple,  is  some- 
times tapped,  and  makes  a  fair  article  of  sagar,  although  as  much  can 
not  be  made  from  a  tree  as  from  the  hard  maple. 

The  proper  time  to  tap  is  as  soon  as  sap  runs,  which  is  usually  some 
time  between  the  20th  of  January  and  Ist  of  March,  though  this  season, 
1869,  it  commenced  the  1st  of  January;  and  if  you  do  not  tap  when  it 
runs,  you  lose  just  that  much.  This  season,  1869,  is  an  example.  I  have 
made  but  two  and  a  half  pounds  to  the  tree ;  did  not  tap  until  the  24th 
of  February.  One  of  my  neighbors  tapped  a  few  about  the  20th  of 
January,  and  he  had  made  a  pound  to  the  tree  when  I  tapped ;  and  we 
had  had  several  good  runs  before  he  tapped.  The  season  of  1868  was  an 
illustration  of  this  principle.  I  tapped  the  15th  of  February,  and  up  to 
the  Ist  of  April  had  made  only  about  one  pound  and  a  half  per  tree. 
Most  all  took  up  their  bushes  at  this  time;  but  I  knew  that  it  had  not 
run,  and  thought  it  must;  and  sure  enough  it  did  run,  commencing  the 
6th  of  April  and  running  almost  every  day  until  the  19th;  one  of  the 
best  runs  I  ever  saw.   Made  2^  lbs.  to  the  tree  during  that  time. 

The  trees  should  be  tapped  on  the  south  or  east  side,  and  run  freest 
when  freezing  nights  and  bright  days  alternate,  and  the  thermometer 
ranges  from  36  to  50  degrees  during  the  day.  I  have  tried  every  way  of 
tapping,  from  cutting  with  a  chisel  or  ax  to  boring  with  an  inch  augur, 
and  prefer  using  a  bit.  As  to  the  size,  I  think  that  a  quarter-inch  will 
run  just  as  fast  as.an  inch  hole.  For  tapping,  I  use  Gook^s  patent  lip 
bits,  using  the  first  time  the  three-eighths  size,  boring  but  half  an  inch 
deep.  In  order  not  to  bore  too  deep,  I  take  a  piece  of  wood  as  long  as 
the  bit,  generally  paw-paw,  and  bore  it  through  lengthwise,  and  cut  off 
as  much  from  one  end  as  I  wish  to  bore  into  the  tree.  Slipping  this  on 
my  bit,  I  have  an  infallible  guide.  When  I  wish  to  freshen  up,  which  is 
generally  in  ten  or  twelve  days,  I  use  the  half-inch  bit,  running  the  old 
hole  out  and  going  one-fourth  of  an  inch  deeper.  This  is  the  same  as 
fresh  tapping,  and  much  more  effective  than  boring  deeper,  as  the  most 
of  the  sap  runs  in  the  grains  next  the  bark,  and  in  this  time  they  will 
become  filled  so  that  they  will  not  run  much,  and  rimming  them  out 
removes  the  deposit  formed.  In  a  couple  of  weeks  I  rim  them  again 
with  the  five-eighths  bit,  going  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deeper,  and  if  neces- 
sary, again  with  the  six-eighths  bit;  when,  at  the  close  of  the  season,  I 
have  a  hole  only  five-eighths  or  six-eighths  of  an  inch  large,  and  from 
one  inch  to  one  inch  and  a  quarter  deep.  But,  you  say,  this  plan  neces- 
sitates several  sets  of  spouts.   It  requires  but  two ;  the  ones  for  the 
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three-eighths  fit  the  foar-eighths  by  driving  a  little  farther  in,  while  the 
second  set  fit  the  five-eighth  and  six-eighth  sizes. 

I  have  never  foand  anything  in  the  line  of  sap  spoats  that  just  fill  the 
bill,  and  have  tried  every  kind  that  I  have  heard  of.  What  I  want  is  a 
spent  that  will  protect  the  hole  from  the  rays  of  the  snn,  and  will  carry 
aU  the  sap  to  the  backet,  so  that  none  may  be  left  in  the  tree  to  soar, 
and  one  that  will  fit  any  hole  from  three-eighths  to  six-eighths  of  an 
inch.  The  one  that  comes  nearest  to  being  what  is  wanted  is  one  mann- 
factared  by  0.  0.  Post,  Waterbary,  Vt.  (16  cents  enclosed  to  him  will 
bring  sample  per  retnm  mail),  and  for  once  boring,  either  a  half  or  five- 
eighths  of  an  inch,  they  cannot  be  beat.  Spoats  that  I  ase  mostly  are 
wooden  ones,  and,  all  things  considered,  they  are  cheapest,  and  with  this 
method  of  tapping,  the  best.  I  nsed  to  think  that  soft  pine  was  the  best, 
bat  find  that  it  will  soar  mach  sooner  than  those  made  of  the  common 
elder.  Elder  is  a  harder  wood,  and  will  not  soak  sap  as  readily  as  pine. 
Still,  any  wooden  spoat  will  soak  sap,  and  if  it  is  very  warm  weather  it 
will  soar,  and  then  they  will  soar  all  the  sap  that  rans  throngh  them, 
after  which  yoa  cannot  make  a  very  good  qaality  of  sugar.  Yoa  mast 
scald  yoar  spoats  as  well  as  backets  after  they  are  gathered  in ;  before 
patting  away,  let  them  dry  thoroaghly.  They  shoald  be  sharpened  with 
a  aniform  taper,  and  very  blnnt,  so  as  to  drive  only  throngh  the  bark,  as 
most  of  the  sap  flows  in  the  grains  nearest  the  bark,  and  decreases 
toward  the  heart.   Most  all  the  sap  rans  within  two  inches  of  the  bark. 

In  the  spring  of  1863 1  tapped  a  tree  two  foot  in  diameter  with  an  inch 
and  a  qaarter  aogar,  boring  two  inches  deep.  I  bored  with  a  seven- 
eighths  inch  bit  throngh  a  pine  stick  foar  inches  long,  for  a  spoat,  and 
inside  of  this  spoat  bored  another  hole  two  inches  deep  with  the  half- 
inch  bit,  and  fitted  a  long  spoat  to  the  inside  hole,  condncting  the  sap  to 
a  separate  backet.  I  did  not  get  mach  from  the  inner  spoat,  and  that 
not  as  sweet  as  the  other.  In  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  any  sap  circalates 
in  the  daramen  or  heart  wood,  bat  all  in  the  albamam  or  external  wood. 
In  small  trees,  or  those  of  a  foot  or  less  in  diameter,  this  may  extend 
nearly  throngh;  bat  in  large  trees  its  thickness  is  from  one  to  three 
inches,  and  boring  deeper  than  this  is  nseless.  I  asaally  pat  bat  one 
spoat  in  a  tree,  becaase  as  mach  sap  will  ran  from  one  spoat  as  more,  if 
the  spoats  are  within  foar  or  six  inches  of  one  another.  Large  trees  it 
wonld  do  to  pat  two  backets  to,  if  pat  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tree. 
Bat  perhaps  some  woald  say  "  too  much  strain  on  the  tree."  This  I  do 
not  believe.  I  believe  that  there  is  no  perceptible  injnry  to  the  growth 
of  a  tree  in  tapping  it.  The  proper  way  to  ascertain  would  be  to  select 
twenty  trees  of  nearly  equal  size,  ascertain  their  united  circumference, 
tap  ten  for  five  years,  leaving  the  others,  and  ascertain  the  growth  as 
nearly  as  possible  of  each  ten  each  year;  then  change,  tap  those  not 
tapped  the  next  five  years,  and  compare  results. 
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A  tree  that  contains  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  wood  contains  aboat 
fifty  cubic  feet  of  sap,  not.  a  twentieth  part  of  which  is  drawn  in  the 
season.  A  hundred  trees  will  usually  make  from  three  to  five  hundred 
weight  of  sugar,  though  in  some  instance^  I  have  known  as  high  as  eight 
hundred  being  made.  Supposing  four  to  be  the  average,  and  consulting 
the  chemist,  we  find  that  sugar  and  woody  fibre  are  isomeric  bodies;  that 
is,  they  consist  of  the  same  elements,  united  together  in  the  same  propor- 
tions; hence  we  have  subtracted  but  four  pounds  of  wood  from  the  tree — 
a  quantity  that,  in  a  tree  of  a  tun  weight,  would  be  hardly  noticed — and 
if  an  experiment  could  be  accurately  made,  the  result  would  not  be  far 
from  this;  that  is,  we  have  decreased  the  growth  of  the  tree  in  wood  to 
the  amount  of  sugar  made.  The  most  injury  results  in  the  places  tapped, 
but  when  they  grow  over  in  a  single  season,  this  damage  Is  trifling. 
Trees  standing  in  the  open  space,  with  large,  bushy  tops  and  short 
trunks,  yield  the  most  and  the  best  sap,  the  soil  the  trees  stand  in,  and 
its  capacity  for  retaining  water,  being  equal.  The  wetter  the  soil  the 
poorer  the  sap. 

One  pail  full  of  sap  will  usually  make  about  one-half  pound  of  sugar, 
some  more  and  some  less.  Never  allow  the  sap  to  stand  in  the  pails 
more  than  twenty  four  hours;  gather  every  day,  if  but  a  half  dozen  pails 
fhll  in  the  whole  bush,  as  a  short  time  standing,  if  it  does  not  sour^  will 
injure  the  quality  of  your  sugar.  The  fresher  when  boiled,  the  nicer  the 
sugar.  In  gathering,  whenever  you  notice  a  white  sediment  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pail,  turn  out  all  the  sap  except  about  an  inch  in  depth,  then, 
with  your  hatid,  wash  the  bottom  of  the  bucket  until  it  is  all  removed. 
If  your  boiling  capacity  is  not  sufficient  to  boil  as  fast  as  the  bush  will 
run,  use  ice  in  your  sap,  and,  to  have  it  handy,  put  a  load  or  two  near 
the  sugar  house  during  the  winter,  covering  it  with  chaff  or  saw-dust.  I 
have  found  a  load  so  placed  worth  in  the  course  of  the  season  many  dol- 
lars, as  the  sap  will  not  sour  as  long  as  there  is  ice  in  it. 

Syrup  down  at  least  once  each  day.  I  have  a  kettle  back  of  my  pan, 
in  the  same  arch,  for  this  purpose,  dipping  from  the  pan  as  often  as 
necessary.  The  syrup  should  be  boiled  down  so  that  it  will  drop  from 
the  edge  of  a  dipper  in  broad  flakes,  like  strained  honey,  when  it  is 
ready  to  dip  out.  Strain  into  a  clean  cask,  kept  for  the  purpose.  It 
should  then  stand  twenty-four  hours  to  settle;  then  turn  it  off  carefully 
from  the  settlings,  into  your  sugaring-off  kettle ;  rinse  the  cask  with 
boiling  sap,  turning  the  rinsing  into  your  syruping-off  kettle.  To  each 
gallon  of  syrup  add  one  egg,  well  beaten ;  place  it  over  a  slow  fire,  and 
as  soon  as  it  boils  up  remove  it  from  the  fire,  letting  it  stand  a  minute  or 
80,  and  the-scum  will  all  be  at  the  top;  skim  thoroughly,  as  the  quality 
and  beauty  of  your  sugar  depend  on  thoroughly  cleansing  it  of  all  ex- 
traneous matter.  Beturn  to  the  fire,  and  as  long  as  any  dark- colored 
scum  rises,  skim  it  off.   Do  not  throw  away  your  skimmings,  but  pre- 
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serve  them  until  your  pail  is  full ;  then  put  them  in  your  syruping-off 
kettle,  adding  four  pails  full  of  cold  sap;  when  it  comes  to  the  boiling 
point  skim  off  all  scum  that  rises ;  these  second  skimmings  pour  into  a 
strainer  (which  should  be  made  of  thin  cotton  cloth),  and  hang  up  to 
drain.  A  pail  full  of  skimmings,  served  in  this  manner,  will  make  from 
fifteen  to  eighteen  pounds  of  sugar ;  and  the  yield  of  the  bush  depends 
on  saving  all. 

When  there  is  a  prospect  that  sap  will  run  all  night,  just  at  night  go 
around  the  bush  and  empty  the  fastest  running  trees  into  those  that  do 
not  run  so  fast,  and  at  daylight  next  morning  start  the  gathering  tank, 
gathering  only  those  that  are  full  or  nearly  so,  as  a  great  deal  is  wasted 
by  being  allowed  to  run  over  at  such  times. 

Having  your  syrup  cleansed,  keep  a  good  fire  until  done;  there  is  no 
danger  of  burning  until  the  water  is  all  boiled  out.  There  are  several 
methods  of  ascertaining  when  done;  mine  is  as  follows:  take  a  common 
wire  and  make  a  loop  in  one  end  of  the  size  of  a  nickel  cent;  dip  it  into 
the  sugar  and  withdraw ;  blow  through  the  loop,  and  when  it  will  ribbon 
off  five  or  six  feet  it  is  done.  It  will  ribbon  a  foot  or  two  before  done. 
Bemove  from  the  fire,  and  if  you  wish  it  in  the  form  of  common  sugar, 
stir  until  cold ;  if  in  cakes,  stir  a  few  minutes  and  dip  into  your  dishes — 
the  most  covenient  size  for  which  I  have  found  to  be  a  foot  long,  four 
inches  wide  at  top,  three  at  bottom,  and  four  deep.  This  makes  them 
handy  for  handling  and  shipping;  packing  closely,  and  not  liable  to 
break.  If  you  wish  to  drain  it,  take  from  the  fire  as  soon  as  it  com- 
mences to  ribbon;  stir  until  nearly  cold;  dip  into  a  strainer,  and  hang  it 
up  to  drain.   If  properly  treated,  it  will  be  nearly  as  white  as  loaf  sugar. 

I  cake  considerable  in  patty  pans  for  retailing.  To  cake  this  way,  after 
you  have  cleansed  your  sirup,  dip  all  out  but  about  a  gallon,  and  when 
this  is  done  dip  it  out  into  a  pan,  dipping  another  gallon  into  the  sugar- 
ing-off  kettle.  Stir  that  done,  until  it  commences  to  grain ;  then  dip  into 
your  patty  pans,  using  a  spoon  that  holds  just  two  ounces;  it  then  takes 
just  eight  to  weigh  a  pound.  These  are  then  sold  by  the  piece  or  hundred 
to  the  grocers;  price  from  three  dollars  to  four  dollars  per  hundred.  By 
the  time  that  you  have  one  batch  caked,  another  is  ready  to  dip  out. 
Tour  sugaring-off  kettle  should  be  scoured  with  a  soft  brick  or  sand  stone 
at  least  every  time  you  sugar  off,  as  there  is  a  sediment  which  is  depos- 
ited upon  the  bottom  of  the  kettle  of  the  appearance  of  porcelain,  and 
after  the  kettle  has  become  thoroughly  coated  with  this  substance  your 
sugar  will  not  grain  well.  The  siraping-off  kettle  also  requires  scouring 
at  least  once  each  five  or  six  days.  Put  no  salt,  grease  or  any  other  mat- 
ter into  your  sirup  to  keep  it  from  boiling  over.  If  it  boils  too  hard  pour 
a  little  cold  sap  in,  or  throw  some  water  on  your  fire ;  but  put  nothing 
into  the  syrup,  as  any  foreign  substance  will  discolor  the  sugar,  and  above 
all^eleanliness  is  indispensable  to  good  results.  Every  vessel  used  should 
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be  entirely  free  from  all  dirt,  and  if  convenient  the  backets  should  be  cov- 
ered,  to  keep  out  snow,  rain,  &c.,  as  eternal  vigilance  against  dirt  is  the 
price  of  good  sugar. 

The  maple  is  easily  propagated,  and  is  perhaps  indigenous  to  our  whole 
State;  and  if  any  one  has  none,  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  the  seed  and  plant  them  in  the  fall,  in  drills  a  foot  apart,  covering 
a  half  inch  with  soil,  and  mulching  during  the  winter  with  leaves  or  straw. 
In  the  spring  remove  the  mulch  and  keep  weeds  out.  Transplant  at 
three  years  old. 

O.  BUBBAS. 

North  Fairfield^  Huron  Ooimty,  Ohio. 
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DEEP  CULTURE  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  RETENTION 
OF  MOISTURE  IN  ARABLE  LANB. 


In  the  paper  in  last  week's  Farmer,  entitled  The  Season  and  its  La- 
bors/' special  and  pointed  attention  was  drawn  to  the  fact  that  a  very 
great  deal  of  land  is  not  ploughed  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term — that 
is,  it  is  merely  tamed  over  and  nothing  more ;  and  allnsion  was  made  to 
the  fact  that  this  probably  arose  from  so  many  being  afraid  to  plough 
deep.  We  shall  in  a  fnture  article  go  more  fully  into  a  consideration  of 
the  advantages  obtainable  by  carrying  out  deep  land  culture  systemati- 
cally ;  meanwhile  we  would  here  draw  attention  to  one  advantage  which 
can  be  obtained,  which  is  often  overlooked,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
the  highest  importance — namely,  the  "retention  of  moisture  in  arable 
land  during  drought.*'  To  this  subject  the  experience  of  the  last  season 
gives  marked  prominence ;  and,  although  that  is  generally  spoken  of  as 
"exceptional" — for  aught  we  know-^it  may  be  repeated  in  the  season 
which  is  next  to  come.  But.  be  this  as  it  may,  the  subject  carries  with  it 
so  many  suggestive  considerations  that  it  is  worth  while  to  enter  upon  it 
as  fully  as  the  space  at  our  disposal  will  permit. 

No  person  who  is  in  the  least  versed  in  agriculture  can  have  failed  to 
observe  that  the  properties  and  produce  of  soils  are  very  much  regulated 
and  determined  by  the  quantity  of  moisture  in  them.  All  soils  are  capa- 
ble of  holding  more  or  less  water  in  their  interstitial  spaces,  and  by  adhe- 
sion to  their  particles,  their  several  capacities  depending  as  much  upon 
their  nf>echanical  texture  as  upon  the  materials  that  enter  into  their  com- 
positi  .n.  Clay  soils  in  drought  become  hard,  furm,  and  adhesive,  lumping 
so  much  into  clods  that  common  implements  cannot  pulverize  them ;  but 
when  drenched  with  rain  they  become  unctuous,  mortarry,  and  tough, 
and  to  such  a  degree  that  tillage  is  impeded. 

The  atmosphere  as  well  as  the  soil  contains  variable  quantities  of  water, 
according  to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  terial  ocean.  It  is  ever  im- 
parting moisture  to  or  receiving  moisture  from  the  soil,  either  by  the 
process  of  evaporation  or  precipitation  in  the  form  of  dew  or  rain.  The 
quantity  of  aqueous  vapor  floating  in  our  atmosphere,  even  when  it  can- 
not be  pronounced  humid,  is  almost  incredible.  In  its  normal  condition 
it  has  been  estimated  to  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  gallons  over 
each  acre.   Over  a  column  of  mercury,  30  inches,  it  exerts  a  pressure  of 
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forty-four  decimal  parts  of  au  inch,  which  quantity  (assuming  its  specific 
gravity  to  be  identified  with  the  atmosphere)  would,  on  condensation, 
cover  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  depth  of  nearly  six  inches.  In  soils, 
say  one  foot  deep,  as  distinguished  from  the  subsoil,  of  a  medium  descrip- 
tion, containing  20  per  cent,  of  water,  the  water,  if  separated  and  placed 
on  an  impervious  plain  surface,  would  cover  it  to  the  depth  of  three  inches. 
Tiiis  may  be  about  the  medium  amount  in  land  after  the  March  winds 
have  dried  the  superabundant  rains  and  snows  of  winter;  but  in  the  gen- 
erality of  soils  it  is  not  very  palpable,  does  not  show  itself,  for  this  is 
much  in  excess  of  what  would  be  believed  by  many. 

Besides  the  important  part  that  evaporation  plays  iu  relation  to  the 
moisture  in  the  soil,  much  water  passes  downward  by  filtration  through 
the  soil.  The  quantities  that  leave  the  soil  by  each  process  respectively 
are  very  indeterminate,  varying  very  much  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  the  soil  and  subsoil,  situation,  and  hygrometric  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Evaporation  during  May,  June,  July  and  August  exerts  its 
maximum  influence  when  the  rain-fall  is  at  a  minimum.  During  these 
months  very  little  water  descends  into  the  subsoil,  or  passes  away  by 
drainage,  for  the  drains,  as^  rule,  discharge  little  or  no  water  then.  At 
all  periods  we  can  determine  the  rain-fall,  and  also,  approximately,  the 
deposit  of  dew ;  but  the  amount  of  evaporation  during  any  given  period 
cannot  be  resolved  very  determinately. 

Here,  at  the  very  outset,  we  meet  a  difficulty  in  assigning  names  to  the 
soils  that  come  under  our  proof  tests;  for,  indeed,  most  of  the  attempts 
hitherto  made,  to  give  an  intelligible  classification,  have  proved  unsatis- 
factory, and  the  next  thing  to  an  entire  failure.  Perhaps  the  nice  shades 
of  difference  in  the  composition  and  texture  of  soils  may  render  precision 
in  this— the  very  alphabet  of  agriculture — unattainable.  The  epithet  a 
"clay  soil"  conveys  as  precise  an  idea  to  the  people  in  localities  widely 
separated  as  the  name  of  any  other  particular  kind  or  class  of  soil ;  yet 
if  clay  is  mentioned  before  a  meeting  of  farmers  drawn  together  from 
different  counties — each  would  recall  the  idea  of  the  soils  of  the  same  de- 
nomination that  he  has  seen.  One  is  familiar  with  clays  of  the  most 
barren  kind,  and  another  would  understand  by  the  same  phrase  the  most 
fertile  of  soils,  while  a  third  attaches  to  the  term  clay  the  same  idea  that 
is  conveyed  by  the  word  "earth"  in  some  parts  of  the  United  Kmgdom. 
To  classify  soils  according  to  the  preponderating  ingredients  in  their 
composition,  as  ascertained  by  chemical  analysis,  will  not  do,  as  any  per- 
son will  be  convinced  if  he  examine  a  series  of  soil  analyses.  It  may 
suffice  to  state,  on  this  point,  that  we  have  named  soils  in  the  way  that 
seems  to  receive  general  acceptance,  namely,  according  to  what  they  appear 
to  be. 

Our  experiments  with  soils  in  relation  to  moisture  were  begun  in  1855, 
and  as  an  illustration  we  shall  give  the  outlines  of  our  procedure  dilring 
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the  snrnmer  of  that  year.  Havir>^  occupied  a  li^ht  thin  soil  on  a  gravelly 
subsoil,  that  rested  on  the  old  red  sand-stone,  with  a  small  annual  rain-fall 
in  the  locality,  the  means  and  methods  calculated  to  retain  moisture  in  the 
soil  forced  themselves  on  our  consideration.  Our  trials,  however,  were 
Dot  confined  to  the  dry  gravelly  soils  referred  to,  !:ut  embraced  ground 
difiering  materially  from  the  foregoing.  It  is  proper  to  state,  also,  that 
the  methods  we  tried,  to  counteract  the  injurious  effects  of  a  dry  climate 
and  a  period  of  drought,  were  not  confined  to  those  we  shall  hereafter 
enumerate;  and  they  were  undertaken  to  ascertain  how  much  moisture 
-was  retained  in  the  soil  by  the  several  methods  pursued.  We  thus  could 
judge  of  the  effectiveness  of  our  plans,  not  merely  by  the  apparent  im- 
provement in  the  crops  cultivated,  but  also  by  the  increased  amount  of 
water  retained  in  the  soil.  March  closed  that  year  without  a  permissible 
state  of  soil  for  spring  sowing,  fourteen  days  having  been  more  or  less 
wet,  and  the  aggregate  precipitation  measured  3.3-lOth  inches  in  the  rain- 
gauge.  April  was  marked  by  only  three  partially  wet  days,  and  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  of  rain.  At  the  beginning  of  May  there  was  a  mean  of 
14  per  cent,  of  water  in  the  soil.  The  parching  arctic  winds  from  the 
eastern  points  of  the  compass  prevailed  on  15  days  of  May,  and  neutral- 
ized the  effect  of  the  precipitation  of  the  month,  which  amounted  to  1} 
inches.  June  also  brought  an  inch  and  a  half  of  rain,  with  a  pretty  high 
temperature.  July  wa<^  parching  without  rain  till  the  14th  day,  when  the 
crops  were  languishing  and  earing  in  a  stunted  form.  At  this  date  the 
earth,  from  two  fields  of  growing  oats,  only  held  8J  per  cent,  of  water, 
and  from  a  turnip  field  of  a  similar  soil  there  was  llf  per  cent.  Showers, 
measuring  in  the  aggregate  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  fell  on  the  15th  and 
tour  following  days ;  three  sunny  days  succeeded,  when  one  of  the  oat 
fields  that  had  been  subsoiled  and  partially  drained  gave  llj  per  cent, 
moisture,  and  the  other  10^,  while  the  turnip  field  still  retained  the  high- 
est per  cent,  namely,  12|.  In  the  concluding  days  of  July,  one  inch  and 
fifteen  decimal  parts  of  an  inch  fell.  On  the  2d  day  of  August  the  several 
fields  were  again  tested  for  moisture — the  subsoiled  one  gave  11  per  cent., 
the  other  oat  field  10  per  cent.,  and  the  turnip  field  14J  per  cent  Experi- 
ments in  subsequent  years  brought  out  similar  results. 

The  fields  of  the  above  experimeuts  went  by  the  name  of  "clay  soils," 
with  retentive  subsoils.  Till  drained  and  subsoiled,  or  deep  ploughed, 
they  were  esteemed  poor  and  rather  stiff,  with  a  close  subsoil  and  re- 
dundance of  water.  In  these  determinations  the  modus  operandi  was 
simple  and  easily  manipulated.  Estimating  the  soil  at  eight  inches  deep, 
we  took  a  portion  of  earth  (holding  what  was  a  mean  amount  of  water), 
four  inches  below  the  surface;  it  was  then  weighed,  dried  at  212®  Fahren- 
heit, and  again  weighed,  the  loss  giving  the  percentage  of  water.  These 
quantities  of  water  in  the  soil  may  be  better  understood,  when  it  is  ex- 
plained that  40  per  cent,  saturated  these  soils,  and  20  per  cent  formed  a 
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tolerably  dry  seed-bed  for  grain,  and  a  saitable  tilth  for  harrowing  in  the 
seed. 

We  have  referred  to  the  foregoing  matters  because  they  have  a  direet 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  for  the  purpose  of  making  some 
of  the  points  involved  more  explicit.  That  a  sufficiency  of  moisture  for 
the  requirements  of  the  crop  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  none  will 
deny.  In  short,  moisture  in  the  soil  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  vege- 
tative strength  of  the  ground  for  the  season,  which,  when  once  dissipated, 
is  not  often  recovered  during  the  period  of  the  growth  of  cereals  in  weak 
soils  and  dry  climates.  The  first  rains,  after  a  protracted  heat  and 
drought,  seem  rather  to  make  things  worse  than  better,  for  the  most 
parched  spots  extend  in  area  and  the  sickly  plants  on  and  around  them 
languish  and  wither  still  more. 

We  had  recourse  to  several  methods  for  preserving  the  moisture  in  the 
soil,  but  it  is  to  only  two  of  those  that  we  shall  for  the  present  draw  at- 
tention, reserving  the  others  to  be  given  in  a  succeeding  paper.  The  two 
we  give  now  are,  first,  deep  culture  of  the  soil  by  deep  digging,  trenching, 
or  subsoil  ploughing  and  pulverizing  of  the  soil,  these  having  been 
specially  referred  to  in  our  opening  remarks. 

Deep  digging^  trenching^  or  subsoil  ploughing  are  means  for  preserving 
the  moisture  in  the  soil  during  heat  and  drought.  There  are  not  wanting 
many  evidences  that  the  several  acts  of  husbandry  stated  under  this  head 
are  advantageous  on  every  description  of  land,  even  the  most  water- 
logged fields.  But  drainage  is  a  sine  quo  non  in  such  fields,  an  operation 
that  has  been  descriptively  defined  by  Major  M'lnroy  as  "  undergound 
irrigation."  I  consider,'*  says  he,  "  the  most  perfect  system  to  be  that 
which  allows  air  and  water  to  pass  freely  through  the  soil  with  their  dis- 
solving and  fertilizing  properties."  Previous  to  draining  and  deep  stir- 
ring chemical  action  is  very  much  confined  to  one  stratum  of  soil — ^namely, 
where  the  air  is  neither  excluded  nor  free,  and  where  it  is  neither  dry 
nor  wet  (speaking  in  common -place  words).  Subsequently  the  laws  of 
,  composition  and  decomposition  have  full  play,  and  their  effects  are  diffused 
throughout  the  whole  mass  of  soil.  In  an  essay  published  several  years 
since  (for  which  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale  offered  a  prize),  it  was  said 

that  in  every  instance  drainage  gave  a  decided  advantage  in  the  in 
crease  of  temperature,  except  only  in  summer,  when  a  heavy  fall  of  rain 
was  found  to  lower  the  temperature  of  drained  land  more  than  undrained," 
which  is  evidently  an  advantage  to  a  hot  parched  soil. 

The  writer  subsoiled  nearly  100  acres  of  a  light,  thin,  incoherent  soil, 
consisting  of  a  small  portion  of  black  earth,  with  gravel  and  sand  resting 
on  a  gravelly  open  subsoil.  The  subsoil  plow,  which  was  drawn  by  two 
horses  in  the  track  of  the  common  plough,  stirred  the  ground  to  the  deptii 
of  12  or  14  inches.  The  weak  point  of  the  land  so  treated  was  its  dry- 
ness, for  even  moderate  heat  and  drought  scorched  whatever  crops  were 
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grown ;  bat  we  found  the  process  beneficial,  the  crops  more  abundant, 
and  less  liable  to  suffer  from  an  arid  atmosphere.  The  rain-water  did  not 
pass  so  rapidly  away,  and  we  ascribe  this  to  the  subsoil  ploughing  shut- 
ting up  the  grooves  and  channels  through  which  the  water  had  descended 
for  untold  ages. 

For  this  explanation  we  have  been  several  times  taken  to  task  by  intel- 
ligent agriculturists,  who  affirmed  that  subsoiling  opens  pores  and  inter- 
stitial places  for  the  more  rapid  descent  of  water.  Such,  we  believe,  is 
the  result  of  the  operation  in  retentive  bottoms. 

The  prUverizing  of  the  8oU  also  contributes  to  the  retention  of  moisture. 
We  were  in  this  point  a  follower  of  Jethro  Tall,  and  it  was  the  perusal 
of  his  writings  that  set  us  to  work.  He  pronounced  the  opinion  that 
polverization  was  the  one  great  idea  of  successful  farming.  When  large 
cavities  abound  in  land,  plants  suffer  more  in  dry  weather  than  in  land 
with  minute  pores.  This  proposition  seems  to  be  self  evident,  but  it  has 
often  been  disputed,  as  contravening  a  law  of  capillary  action,  that  the 
ascent  of  water  is  in  the  inverse  proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube. 
Now,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  finid  division  of  the  soil  is  analagous  to 
small  capillary  tabes;  but  one  fact  is  fairly  overlooked  in  this  reasoning, 
namely,  that  the  fine  small  particles  of  soils  compacted  together  excluded 
largely  the  air  atoms,  and  thus  prevent  the  fall  evaporative  powers  that 
would  otherwise  rule  and  operate.  It  is  said  that  in  digging  a  hole  in 
the  soil  in  dry  weather,  poanding  down  the  excavated  earth,  and  after- 
ward returning  it  to  the  hole,  more  moisture  is  absorbed  and  retained 
than  in  the  surrounding  ground.  This  process  we  have  brought  to  the 
proof,  and  found  its  truth  amply  verified  in  soils  holding  something  less 
than  their  normal  quantity  of  water,  but  in  cases  where  moisture  was 
redundant,  it  was  otherwise. 

In  the  prevailing  plan  of  draining  soft  plats  forty  or  fifty  years  ago, 
we  have  undoubted  evidence  of  the  powerfal  action  of  evaporation.  The 
shallow  stone  drains  of  18  inches  proved  an  entire  failure,  so  far  as  the 
removal  of  the  surplus  water  was  concerned.  The  great  law  of  gravita- 
tion being  counteracted  by  capillary,  the  soft  fiats  remained  nearly  as 
moist  as  ever. — Country  Oentlemen^s  Magazine^  London. 
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That  the  British  Isles  produce  the  best  horses  in  the  world,  for  all  pur- 
poses, is  a  proposition  which  I  shall  not  for  a  moment  question.  If  we 
examine  the  causes  upon  which  this  pre-eminence  depends,  we  shall  find 
that,  whilst  it  is  due  to  a  certain  extent  to  the  innate  love  of  horses  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  which  has  ever  led  them  to  cultivate  with  care  the 
breeds  which  we  possess,  it  depends  in  the  main  upon  the  climate  and  soO 
of  our  country. 

Notwithstanding  these  advantages  to  which  this  innate  stamina  is  due, 
and  the  increasing  interest  with  which  the  national  wealth,  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  the  popularity  of  field  sports,  has  invested  the 
subject  of  horse-breeding ;  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  out  of 
all  proportion,  more  lame  and  feebly-footed  horses  are  to  be  found  in  Eng- 
land than  in  any  other  country.  This  is  assuredly  an  evil  urgently  call- 
ing for  remedy,  as  it  is  due  to  preventable  causes,  and  is,  therefore,  a  dis- 
credit to  the  enlightenment  of  a  great  nation. 

As  the  first  step  towards  inquiry  into  the  causes  which  lie  at  the  root 
of  the  evil,  I  submit  one,  and  which  is  the  parent  of  other  injurious  influ- 
ences: it  is  the  notion,  commonly  entertained,  that  moisture  is  necessary 
to  the  condition  of  horses'  feet.  Let  us  see  in  what  manner  the  feet  of 
horses  are  affected  by  continued  exposure  to  the  influence  of  wet — to  their 
being  kept  soaked  in  wet?  The  main  question  may  with  advantage  be 
considered  under  the  following  three  divisions: — 1st,  as  it  applies  to  the 
breeding  and  rearing  of  horses;  2d,  in  its  bearings  on  the  ordinary  man- 
agement of  those  employed  for  all  kinds  of  work;  and  3d,  as  to  the  wis- 
dom or  non -advisability  of  the  soaking  process  applied  to  horses'  feet  in 
the  treatment  of  cases  of  lameness. 

In  considering  the  first  section  of  my  subject,  some  comparative  obser- 
vations may  help  to  establish  clear  notions  on  the  function  of  hoofs  in 
general,  and  that  of  the  horse  in  particular.  Why  nature  has  endowed 
some  quadrupeds  with  hoofs  and  others  not,  and  why  the  horse  is  gifted 
with  the  most  elaborate  and  powerful,  are  questions  pertinent  to  this  sab- 
ject 

All  animals  inhabiting  the  land  are  endowed  with  feet,  furnished  with 
nails,  claws,  or  hoofs ;  and  however  different  they  may  at  first  sight  appear. 
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these  are  merely  modiflcatioos  of  a  common  structure,  so  as  to  suit  it  to 
tbe  performance  of  functions  adapted  to  the  conditions  and  requirements 
of  each  species  of  animal.  Strength,  hardness,  toughness,  or  want  of 
brittleness,  are  the  properties  which  are  required  bj  all  tbe  modifications 
of  the  one  structure  under  consideration,  and  are  accordingly  equally 
characteristic  of  a  hoof,  a  nail,  and  a  claw.  That  great  differences  in 
form  should  exist  between  them  can  only  appear  natural  when  we  remem- 
ber that,  whilst  nearly  all  these  nails,  hoofs,  and  claws  are  in  varying  de- 
grees essential  for  different  offices:  in  the  lion,  eagle,  &c.,  they  constitute 
weapons  of  defence  and  aggression.  Begarding  now,  the  undivided  hoof 
of  the  horse,  and  the  cloven  foot  of  the  ox  and  other  tribes,  as  but  mod- 
ifications of  nails  and  claws  common  to  a  large  section  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  if  we  examine  the  special  circumstances  under  wbicb  these  dif- 
ferent animals  are  placed,  we  shall  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  all  quad- 
rupeds endowed  with  hoofs  are  destined  to  inhabit  and  render  service  on 
firm,  dry  surfaces  of  the  earth ;  each  species  having  its  structures  suited 
to  the  circumstances  under  wnich  it  is  placed.  Thus  we  find  the  goat  and 
the  chamois  gathering  the  spare  herbage  on  the  high  mountain  ridges, 
the  sheep  feeding  and  enjoying  health  on  the  evergreen  slopes  of  a  lower 

level,  whilst  the  fertile  hill  and  dale — the  selected,  abodes  of  people  

affords  the  most  suitable  conditions  for  the  subsistence  of  tbe  horse,  and 
the  dis{ilay  of  his  unrivalled  qualities  for  rendering  service  to  man.  The 
ox  we  find  distributed  over  even  a  larger  space  of  the  eartb'8  surface  than 
the  horse ;  it  descends  to  the  low  swampy  grounds,  and  feeds  on  tbe  lux- 
urient  grasses  which  abound  there,  ranges  over  among  plains,  and  is  found 
occupying  the  mountainous  districts  among  the  stunted  bi  u.^bwood  and 
fir-trees.  The  camel  affords  an  instance  of  infinite  wisdom  in  tbe  adapta- 
tion of  the  foot  to  special  requirements;  the  cushion  with  wbicb  its  foot 
is  provided  makes  that  animal  superior  to  every  other  for  traveling  over 
the  driltiug  sands  of  tbe  desert.  All  these  various  species  of  animals 
endowed  with  hoofs,  possess  one  characteristic  feature  in  coiumou — their 
cannon  bones — corresponding  to  the  analagous  bones  of  the  baud  and  foot 
of  man,  and  which  in  these  quadrupeds  extend  from  tbe  knee  and  hock 
to  the  pastern,  are  very  lengthy;  and  another  characterintic  U  the  small 
sise  of  their  ieet  compared  to  the  weight  of  these  animals  respectively. 
Examining  a  little  lurtber,  we  see  that  these  characteristics  are  most 
marked  in  the  speedy  races,  and  in  individuals  of  the  same  siiecies  whose 
general  formation  adapts  them  for  great  feats  of  velocity  ;  notably  in  the 
Arabian  and  English  blood-horse,  in  the  deer,  in  the  mountain  goat,  &o. 
The  foot  proper  in  each  of  these  consists  of  the  last  phalanx  or  segment 
of  the  limb»  and  is  so  constituted  as  to  have  more  strengrh  concentrated 
into  a  small  compass  than  is  the  case  with  the  long  and  more  extended 
foot  of  other  orders.  Comparing  the  ostrich  with  the  swan,  we  flud  a. 
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small,  energetic  foot  associated  with  length  of  leverage  in  the  swift,  whilst 
short  legs  and  flat,  broad  feet  are  the  characteristic  features  of  those  an- 
imals designed  either  for  swimming  or  walking  on  soft,  maddy  gronnd. 
It  is  the  length  of  the  levers  of  the  metacarpal  and  metatarsal  regions  in 
the  horse,  deer,  &c.,  acting  on  the  admirably  adapted  foot,  which  gives 
speed,  power,  and  the  means  for  sustained  exertion.  The  foot,  besides 
its  strong,  bony  internal  framework,  has  additionally,  as  its  outer  encase- 
ment, the  hoof;  and  in  connexion  with  these — the  foot*s  inner  and  outer 
supports  (the  bony  and  the  horny) — every  yielding  structure  acts;  and 
from  this  most  perfect  organization  results  indescribable  strength,  unva- 
rying precision,  and  freedom  from  concussion. 

Inquiring  now  into  the  conditions  requisite  for  the  proper  action  of  these 
parts,  we  shall  find  that,  in  order  to  fulfil  its  function,  the  hoof  must  be 
firm,  tough,  and  free  from  weakness  through  any  cause.  Custom  has, 
however,  changed  these  conditions,  and  has  caused  horses  to  be  kept  with 
their  wet  feet,  as  if  this  were  favorable  to  growth  and  efficiency,  all  sight 
being  lost  of  the  fact  that  under  such  conditions  horses  are  produced  with 
weak  feet,  becoming  unsound  when  slightly  disturbing  causes  come  into 
operation,  auch  as  work,  shoeing,  &c.,  supplies. 

The  customs  which*  doom  the  horse  to  exposure  to  wet  and  filth  over  his 
hoofs  from  foalbood,and  during  his  working  career  to  soft  and  thin  soles, 
render  the  hoof  altogether  incapable  of  performing  its  office ;  and  instead 
of  being  endowed  with  that  complete  stability  which  it  requires,  it  yields 
to  every  force. 

In  the  oldest  treatise  which  has  been  transmitted  to  us  on  the  horse 
and  his  management,  we  are  told  that  the  first  part  to  be  attended  to  is 
the  foot.  The  same  attention  which  is  given  to  supply  a  horse  with  food, 
and  to  let  him  have  due  exercise,  that  he  may  be  healthy  and  strong,  is 
also  requisite  to  be  observed  in  order  to  keep  his  feet  in  proper  condition. 
Moist,  smooth  oTflat  floors  will  injure  even  those  hoofs  which  are  by  na- 
ture good  and  sound  "  (Xenophon). 

These  maxims  with  all  that  composes  the  treatise  of  the  Athenian  phi- 
losopher were  the  horseman's  guide  for  ages;  but  where  we  find  them 
set  at  naught,  unsound,  unsafe,  and  worthless  horses  are  the  result  Earl 
Pembroke  points  out  in  unmistakable  language,  in  his  work  on  Military 
Equitation,^'  1761,  the  consequences  which  happen  through  the  opposite 
modes  of  managing  horses'  feet  to  that  above  directed.  The  noble  author 
says,  **  that  the  common  practice  of  stopping  horses'  feet  with  dung  is  a 
very  bad  one,  for  the  dung  contains  a  rotting  quality  in  it.  They  totally 
pare  away  and  lay  bare  the  inside  of  the  animal's  foot,  which  must  cause 
narrow  heels,  because  the  hard  outside  of  the  foot  will  of  course  press  in 
when  it  finds  no  resistance,  the  inside  (sole)  being  cut  away." 
*  It  is  still  regrettable  that  the  aphorisms  of  so  great  an  authority  as  the 
noble  writer  were  not  attended  to,  when  forty  years  afterwards,  attempts 
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were  made  to  improve  the  whole  state  of  things  by  the  establishment  of 
our  Veterinary  College. 

As  a  necessary  consequence  of  exposure  to  wet,  there  results  a  nearly 
total  loss  of  the  natural  elasticity  of  the  horn,  with  bulging  of  the  sole, 
absorption  and  flattening  of  the  coffin-bone,  ^nd  a  variety  of  other  changes, 
until  the  horse  becomes  a  victim  to  continued  pain,  and  a  source  of  loss, 
instead  of  profit,  to  the  proprietor.  Feet  which  have  been  exposed  to  the 
iufinence  of  a  wet,  soft  soil,  and  of  which  not  merely  the  hoof,  but  the 
bones  also,  become  flat,  soft,  and  spongy,  may  by  proper  management  be 
restored  to  a  state  of  fieedom  from  pain  and  lameness ;  although  it  is  to 
be  remarked  that  perfect  structure  and  action  cannot  be  restored  where 
deterioration  has  long  prevailed  and  deformity  been  protracted.  The  soft, 
weak  hoof  with  its  depressed  sole  and  lateral  distortions,  only  exhibits  the 
counterpart  of  a  flattened  and  distorted  coffin-bone.  We  can  afford  re- 
lief and  redeem  properly  in  part,  but  prevention  is  the  better  plan. 

A  standard  may  be  rationally  laid  down  for  the  management  of  horses' 
feet,  not  taking  account  of  shoeing,  which  is  too  important  and  vast  a 
snbjexst  to  be  treated  in  an  incidental  or  subordinate  way.  Horses  should 
be  bred  on  land  drained  and  variable  in  extent  and  surface,  that  ample 
space  be  secured,  with  firm,  resisting  foothold,  for  developing  the  form 
and  strength  of  feet;  and  thus,  feeding  being  conformably  attended  to, 
the  best  horses  are  obtained ;  for  though  we  sometimes  see  a  horse  bred 
with  quality,  it  is  rare  to  find  other  parts  of  the  system  good  when  the 
feet  are  bad. 

Colts  and  young  horses,  of  any  age,  unshod,  should  have  feet  so  perfect 
in  form,  and  firm  in  texture,  that  they  should  be  able  to  make  a  show  and 
display  their  best  action  on  a  hard  level  road,  without  the  requirement  of 
artificial  protection  to  their  feet.  Nor  will  horses  in  such  case  stumble  or 
require  knee-caps  for  protection. 

Foot-rot  in  sheep  is  a  disease  entirely  due  to  causes,  by  which  crippled 
useless  horses  are  produced ;  and  prevention  and  cure  in  one  case  is,  on 
principle,  nay,  practically,  the  same  as  in  the  ottllr. 

The  case  of  a  race  horse,  which  happened  a  few  years  ago,  is  worthy 
of  record.  The  subject,  a  first  favorite  for  the  Doncaster  St.  Leger,  be- 
came, while  under  preparation  for  that  race,  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his 
owner  and  trainer,  owing  to  the  state  of  his  feet  and  hardness  of  the 
groaud.  Extraordinary  attention  was  paid,  his  feet  were  kept  constantly 
wet,  ana  to  such  an  extent  was  ic  carried,  that  a  boy,  or  several  of  them, 
were  in  attendance  to  go  into  the  horse's  box,  from  time  to  time  during 
the  uight,  to  apply  cold  water  to  the  horse's  feet.  The  September  day 
caiue«  and  the  horse  won  the  great  stakes.  Of  course  the  feat  was  re- 
iparded  as  a  great  victory,  due  to  cold  water;  while,  in  fact,  the  colt  was 
so  much  superior  to  his  competitors  that  for  the  time  his  chance  had  not 
been  destroyed;  besides,  it  is  most  probable  that  every  horse  that  ran 
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against  the  wianer  of  that  importaat  race  had  been  treated  od  the  foot- 
weakening  plan,  the  difference,  therefore,  between  the  quantity  of  wet 
applied  to  their  feet  respectively  being  only  one  of  degree. 

But  weakening  had  so  far  done  its  work  that  by  contiuoing  the  process, 
the  coffin  bones  of  both  lore  /eet  were  undergoing  rapid  change.  Ab- 
sorption of  their  sharp  margins  was  being  effected  in  order  to  make  a 
flat  surface,  which  was  productive  of  less  pain  than  the  deep  strong 
forms,  so  effective  to  strength,  speed,  and  all  natural  endowments  of  the 
limb,  but  productive  of  pain  under  the  circumstances. 

The  St.  Leger  was  won,  and  the  horse's  racing  career  dosed,  and  pro- 
gressively his  feet  to  the  least  initiated,  gave  evidence  of  confirmed  dis- 
ease. Meanwhile  he  became  a  favorite  stallion,  his  early  produce  con- 
firmed the  favorable  opinion  of  the  public;  and  while  the  sons  of  this 
foot  ruined  horse  were  winning  the  Derby  and  St.  Leger,  he  was  doomed 
to  perpetual  suffering  beyond  the  imagination  of  man  to  conceive. 

With  different  mauagement,  that  horse  might  have  been  in  training 
and  winning  great  prizes  at  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  then  have  be- 
gun a  career — as  stallion — free  from  pain,  in  all  his  fine  form  and  beauty, 
with  years  extended  to  his  life,  instead  of  being  the  most  miserable  pic- 
ture of  cruelty  to  behold. 

The  hoofs  of  horses  and  the  nails  of  animals  in  general,  are  endowed 
with  a  quick  and  a  dead  part,  and  such  an  intimate  blending  of  structure 
is  there  between  the  inner  horn  of  the  hoof  and  the  fibrous  texture  which 
underlays  it,  that  one  fails  to  discover  any  line  of  deinarcatiou  which  can 
be  assigned  as  that  where  sensibility  terminates.  Oue  of  the  modes  of 
connection  of  tho  hoof  with  adjacent  parts,  is  by  interlaying  plates — 
lamiij»— constituted  of  horn  structure  as  belonging  to  the- hoof,  and  of 
the  reticular  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  etc.,  proceeding  from  the  com- 
mon seu^itive  envelope.  Part  of  the  adapting  surfaces,  the  sole  aad 
frog,  and  around  the  coronet  are  apparently  smooth;  but  by  close  exam- 
ination it  is  found  that  the  means  ot  connection  at  these  parts  is  by  fila- 
ments as  fine  as  dowu,  consisting  also  of  blood-vessels  and  nerve  matter, 
penetrating  the  horn  substance;  and  so  intimate  and  strong  is  the  con- 
nection that  great  force  is  required  to  detach  any  part  of  the  hoof  until 
after  it  has  been  subjected  to  decomposition.  In  the  process  of  detach- 
ing, however,  that  which  I  am  describing  may  be  readily  seen. 

Throughout  the  connecting  medium  of  the  hoof  a  radiua  is  established, 
which  is  endowed  with  most  acute  sensibility,  and  is  amply  supplied  with 
the  material  for  growth  and  repair  over  that  medium.  Blood  is  fur- 
nished, and  a  limpid,  colorless  fluid  is  passed  on  into  the  sbstance  of  the 
hoof;  but  beyond  the  range  to  which  red  blood  globules  pass,  that  trans- 
parent secretion  is  diffused  through  the  entire  substance  of  the  horn, 
antl  is  ultimately  passeii  off  in  the  form  of  invi.sible  vapor. 

The  foregoing  proposition  may  be  verified  by  the  foliowiog  test:   If  a 
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horse  is  made  to  stand  on  a  flat  stone  floor  after  taking  off  his  shoes  and 
seeing  that  his  feet  be  clean  and  dry,  and  the  floor  equally  so,  and  be 
allowed  to  stand  abont  a  minute,  it  will  be  fonnd  ou  moving  him  that 
fonr  imprints  of  his  feet  will  be  left  on  the  floor,  dae  to  condensation  of 
vapor  exhaled  from  the  surface  of  the  foot. 

The  incident  is  analogous  to  that  which  occurs  when  we  take  hold  of  a 
piece  of  polished  steel,  or  touch  a  mirror  in  cold  weather,  in  which  case 
the  prints  of  our  fingers  are  left  on  the  steel  or  glass  by  similar  vapor 
issuing  from  the  surface  of  the  skin.  i?herefore,  the  horse's  hoof  is  not 
exceptional,  but  subject  to  common  natural  laws.  Blood  is  required  for 
the  growth  of  new  horn,  which  in  successive  order  is  moving  on,  out- 
wards and  forward,  becoming  firm  in  texture  and  fitted  for  its  object. 

Another  way  of  observing  these  phenomena,  less  inviting  than  the  ex- 
ample given,  but  one,  I  regret  to  state,  for  which  constant  0|)portunity  is 
afforded,  is  as  follows:  In  the  first  act  of  shoeing,  after  taking  off  the 
old  shoe,  the  farrier  proceeds  to  pare  the  foot,  in  doing  which  he  is  either 
following  instructions  or  acting  according  to  custom  longun  vogue.  As 
slice  after  slice  is  pared  from  the  sole — and  the  workman's  injunctions  in 
many  cases  are  that  be  should  thin  it  until  it  yields  under  pressure  of 
the  thumb — the  horn  will  be  found  moist;  and  as  the  thinning  operation 
•  is  continued,  the  transparent  juice  will  be  apparent  on  the  surface  of  the 
hoof,  issuing  from  its  pores  like  sweat,  and  if  the  finger  be  passed  over 
the  newly  cut  surface,  a  damp  streak  will  be  visible,  in  which  case  any 
one  may  write  his  initials  on  the  horse's  hoof  with  the  moisture  drawn 
from  it.  By  paring  on  still  further,  instead  of  colorless  fluid,  red  blood 
will  issue  in  all  its  integral  parts,  and  then  a  name  may  be  written  ou 
the  sole  of  the  foot  in  blood.  There  is  yet  another  stage,  which,  by  cour- 
tesy, is  called  an  operation,  consisting  of  drawing  blood  by  pints  and 
quarts  from  the  sole  of  the  horse's  foot,  in  which  act,  all  the  paring  thus 
far  described  being  accomplished,  the  expert  hand  revolves  his  drawing 
knife  on  to  its  hooked  point,  and,  with  a  thrust  downwards  and  forwards 
in  a  semicircular  direction,  a  shaft  is  sunk  through  the  remainder  of  the 
sole,  and  blood  flows — in  the  act  a  network  of  blood  vessels  and  nerves 
is  divided.  I  am  not  adducing  these  examples  of  practice  to  remark  on 
the  monstrous  cruelty  or  its  tolerance,  but  to  extract  material  as  a  lesson 
on  the  manner  of  the  circulation  of  blood,  and  a  secretion  from  it  through 
the  hoof. 

Weakening  of  the  hoof  by  any  process  whatever,  especially  by  the 
prevalent  ways  of  keeping  it  in  constant  contact  with  wet  and  by  paring, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  the  primary  cause  of  one  of  the  greatest  miseries  of 
our  age — lameness  of  horses.  Not  only  does  the  procedure  betray  ignor- 
ance and  indifference  on  the  subject,  and  therefore  is  the  more  regret- 
table, and  less  hopeful  of  early  recourse  to  remedy,  but  the  weak-footetl 
horse  is  thereafter  afl'ected  by  relatively  slight  additional  causes. 
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Agaiust  my  theory  of  horses'  hoofs  being  destined  for  action  on  firm, 
and,  if  required,  hard  ground,  and  of  their  being  only  in  a  fit  state  to 
bear  weight  and  exertion  when  free  from  moisture  imbibed  from  without, 
it  may  be  argued,  that  their  condition  of  existence  necessitates  exposure 
to  wet,  and  that  even  the  dew  on  the  grass  keeps  for  the  time  the  surface 
of  the  hoof  moist;  but  let  all  conditions  be  taken  into  account,  and  then 
tlie  theory  I  have  advanced  will  be  found  consistent,  and  the  doctrine 
sound  according  to  all  experience. 

When  men  speak  of  natural  conditions  of  horses,  it  is  commonly 
found,  if  rightly  viewed,  that  that  which  is  indicated  is  diametrically 
the  opposite  of  natural ;  they  turn  a  horse  into  an  open  field,  and  seeing 
that  there  is  grass  and  water,  console  themselves  in  the  belief  that  the 
uuimal  so  confined  is  enjoying  its  natural  freedom. 

Men  authorized  to  be  the  teachers  of  those  of  future  generations, 
adopt  as  their  system  the  plan  of  placing  horses,  whether  ill  or  well,  and 
however  differently  they  may  have  been  previously  managed,  in  sheds 
with  nothing  but  the  tiled  roof  for  a  covering,  and  one  or  more  sides  be- 
ing left  open.  Nay,  in  some  instances  we  have  seen  the  roof  supported 
on  pillars,  and  the  animals  exposed  to  the  winds  from  the  four  points  of 
the  compass;  and  by  a  strange  perversion  of  sense,  this,  too,  is  called 
natural.  The  horse,  in  the  only  condition  ever  seen  by  us,  that  of  do- 
mestication, is  so  completely  subordinate  to  control,  that  the  case  of 
only  a  few  other  animals  is  comparable  in  the  study  of  its  instincts;  yet 
comparisons  help,  and  are  necessary  for  instruction. 

Wild  animalM  have  their  feeding  grounds  and  abodes  more  or  less  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  according  to  requirements,  and  the  capability  of 
the  order  to  travel  in  search  of  food.  The  deer  holds  to  its  mountain  or 
forest  retreat,  and  goes  forth  to  the  valley  for  food;  the  hare  also  goes 
from  her  home,  and  even  into  the  cottager's  garden,  to  satisfy  her  appe- 
tite ;  but  when  the  sportsmen  starts  either  the  fox  from  his  kennel  or 
the  hare  from  her  form,  they  are  cleaner  and  drier  than  we  should  know 
how  to  keep  either  under  artificial  custody;  and  if  their  footsteps  be 
tracked  while  they  are  running  at  full  speed,  the  deep,  sharp  imprints  of 
their  toe  nails  will  be  obvious  in  every  step;  and  to  the  firmness  and 
strength  of  those  nails  their  speed  and  lasting  power  is  in  great  measure 
due. 

Eeturuing  to  the  consideration  of  the  horse,  which  is  altogether  de- 
pendent on  the  understanding  and  discretion  of  its  master  for  tolerable 
existence,  if  turned  on  to  a  bleak  bog  at  one  season,  and  into  a  fold-yard, 
ankle  deep  with  wet  dung,  during  another,  he  is  helpless;  a  five-barred 
gate,  and  posts  and  rails,  mark  the  boundary  of  his  confinement 

Wet  and  dryness  are  relative  conditions.  The  question  involved  is 
one  of  degree.  Horses'  hoofs  are  not  penetrated  by  wet  until  after  some 
time  of  exposure  to  it,  when  they  are  weakened,  and  under  exertion 
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alterations  eosae,  which  incapacitates  the  whole  foot  for  its  nataral 
functions.  Men  can  work  for  many  hours  together  in  the  rain,  and  their 
hands  not  be  affected,  bat  very  different  is  the  case  of  washerwomen's 
hands,  which,  after  many  hours*  immersion,  become  intolerant  of  water; 
the  sense  of  touch  for  the  time  is  impaired,  and  the  nails  fail  to  fulfil 
their  office  in  giving  support  to  the  finger  point — Country  Oentleman's 
Mcigaaine. 


INFLUENCE  OF  RAILWAYS  UPON  AGRICULTURE. 


The  author,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  said  that  ''when  he  alluded 
to  increase  of  rents  and  other  matters  of  a  like  nature,  consequent  on 
the  introduction  of  lines  of  railway,  he  should  studiously  avoid  naming 
the  localities,  as  he  well  knew  the  sensitiveness  of  his  brother  farmers  on 
all  such  things.'* 


In  the  seventeenth  century  the  inhabitants  of  London  were,  for  almost 
every  practical  purpose,  '*  further  from  Reading  than  they  are  now  from 
Edinburgh,  and  further  from  Edinburgh  than  they  are  now  from  Vienna." 
And  in  a  very  interesting  book,  written  by  a  gentleman  I  knew  well,  the 
late  Sir  Cusack  Roney,  called  "Rambles  on  Railways,"  he  begins  by 
saying,  "  In  1672  the  course  of  post  between  London  and  Edinburgh  was 
two  mon:hs ;  one  montli  going  with  a  letter,  and  one  month  coming  back 
with  the  answer.  Ninety  years  afterward  the  one  stage-coach  between 
London  and  Edinburgh  started  once  a  month  from  each  city;  but  in 
nine-tenths  of  a  century  speed  had  been  accelerated.  It  only  took  a 
fortnight  on  the  road  in  each  direction.  Seventy-five  years  afterward, 
that  is  in  1837 — the  year  before  any  portion  of  railway  between  the  two 
capitals  were  opened  for  traffic — the  mail  coach  completed  its  400  miles 
in  42  hours,  or  1  day  18  hours.  !Now-a-days,  our  limited  mail  (one  of  the 
few  '  limited  *  associations  of  very  modern  date  that  has  not  come  to 
grief)  is  only  10^  hours."  So  that  a  letter  might  be  written  and  a  reply 
obtained  in  less  than  a  day  and  night. 


However,  I  shall  not  take  you  back  to  those  times,  but  will  begin  by 
a  few  remarks  upon  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  At  that  time 
the  means  of  transit  through  the  country  were  very  meagre  indeed.  The 
main  thoroughfares  were  in  tolerable  order,  and  as  time  wore  on  turnpike 
roads  were  formed,  and  the  great  line  of  communication  became  noted 
throughout  Europe.  Many  I  now  see  around  me  can  remember  with 
pride  the  splendidly-appointed  four-horse  coaches,  the  slashing  mails,  the 
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carriages  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  the  old  yellow  post-chaise,  and  the 
modest  gig,  thronging  the  great  lines  of  road,  and  rendering  a  joarney 
from  town  to  town  cheerful  and  pleasing;  but  along  with  these  were  the 
eight-horse  broad-wheeled  wagons,  heavily  laden  with  manufactured 
goods  and  the  lighter  productions  of  the  land,  such  as  butter^  cheese 
and  poultry;  and  the  market  wagon  of  the  farmer,  drawing  his  ten 
quarters  of  corn,  with  four  horses,  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  to  the  market 
town,  or  to  the  water-mill  of  the  district  Only  a  few  laborers  would  be 
seen  trudging  along;  but  the  farmer  himself,  on  his  useful  hackney, 
jogging  along  the  road,  and  his  custom  of  rather  late  hours  at  market, 
was  a  standing  joke  among  his  fellows.  The  country  roads  were  in  a 
deplorable  state;  in  some  districts  the  want  of  material  rendered  them 
almost  impassable,  and  the  difficulties  of  carriage  for  all  sorts  of  agricul- 
tural produce  rendered  it  troublesome  and  expensive  to  get  to  market; 
but  for  all  these  difficulties  agriculture  improved,  and  with  improved 
system  of  cultivation  came  better  roads,  and  greater  facilities  for  dis- 
posal of  produce. 


In  addition  to  the  state  of  the  roads,  I  will  briefly  allude  to  the  state 
of  agriculture  some  thirty-five  years  ago,  previous  to  the  introduction  of 
railways.  Agriculture,  as  I  have  previously  remarked,  had  been  more 
than  a  century  progressing  rapidly  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  great  revolu- 
tionary war  in  France  tended  to  enhance  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce to  a  very  great  extent,  and  many  thousands  of  acres  were  put  under 
the  plow,  and  I  believe  in  many  districts  large  fortunes  were  made;  dis- 
tressed times  came,  the  war  ceased,  prices  fell  largely,  pauperism  in- 
creased fearfully,  and  the  money  panics  of  1819  and  1825  brought  ruin 
and  dismay  on  many  a  happy  and  prosperous  home.  In  the  year  1830 
greater  distress  prevailed,  large  numbers  of  the  laboring  population  were 
out  of  work,  incendiarism  and  the  "  Swing  "  riots  spread  over  the  land ; 
the  work-houses  were  filled  to  overflowing,  poor's-rates  increased  to  an 
alarming  extent;  many  thousands  of  acres  which  had  been  put  under 
the  plow  were  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation,  and  **fell  down,"  as  it 
was  called,  into  poor  pasture,  and  the  new  Poor  law  was  the  result  of 
this  combination  of  circumstances.  I  am  not  now  going  to  discuss  the 
political  causes  which  led  to  this  state  of  things,  but  I  merely  relate  the 
facts  which  occurred.  The  state  of  the  agricultural  population  at  this 
time  was  at  a  very  low  ebb.  I  was  then  a  school-boy,  but  I  remember 
that  in  1833  nearly  every  farm  in  the  parish  of  Aylesbury  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  landlord,  and  many  of  the  finest  farms  on  the  Duke  of 
Bedford's  Bedfordshire  estates  were  out  of  occupation.  Rents  in  our 
district  were  as  low  as  20s.  to  27s.  per  acre,  the  wages  of  the  laborer  were 
Ss.  to  9s.  per  week,  and  the  pool^'s-rate  16s.  in  the  £,  with  two  labor-rates 
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of  Is.  6d.  each,  makiDg  nearly  20s.  in  the  £,  and  I  regret  to  say  this  was 
no  exceptional  case. 


In  the  year  1833-4,  the  Grand  Junction  and  the  London  and  Birming- 
ham Railways  were  commenced ;  many  other  lines  followed ;  the  super- 
abundant agricultural  labor  was  draughted  oft  into  these  new  cbannels, 
and  the  plethora  of  stalwart  unemployed  country  labor  found  a  vent,  and 
the  new  Poor-law,  the  application  of  which  at  one  time  threatened  to 
produce  a  revolution,  began  more  quietly  to  be  established.  Here  maj 
well  be  said  was  one  of  the  "  influences  of  railways  upon  agriculture." 
It  will  simply  be  impossible  for  me,  without  tiring  your  patience,  to  go 
into  all  the  various  details  of  how  railways  have  influenced  and  are 
influencing  agriculture,  and  you  must  pardon  me  for  refusing  to  go  into 
heavy  statistics — all  these  are  to  be  found  in  various  railway  returnSt 
from  animals  into  every  district  of  the  kingdom,  besides  large  numbers 
sent  abroad  for  the  improvement  of  foreign  herds.  Surely  railways  have 
done  something  here  for  the  roast  beef  of  Old  England!"  I  find  that 
Mr.  Strafford  left  Euston  Square  this  last  September  on  a  Monday  eve- 
ning, went  down  to  Killhow  in  Cumberland,  held  three  large  sales  of 
Shorthorns  on  three  consecutive  days,  and  was  home  again  by  the  next 
Saturday  morning.  I  don't  know  how  much  sleep  he  had,  but  he  trav- 
eled over  700  miles.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how  things  were  managed 
formerly ;  but  I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  Lord  Althorp,  alter- 
ward  Earl  Spencer^  engaged  his  bed  at  Eusbyford  Hotel  in  January  to 
attend  the  Chilton  sale  the  following  autumn ;  and  when  George  IH 
hired  the  noted  bull  Windsor,  of  Mr.  E.  Colling,  he  was  nearly  three 
weeks  in  getting  him  to  Windsor;  and  the  noted  bull  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland and  the  Oxford  cow  and  two  calves,  exhibited  by  the  celebrated 
Tommy  Bates,  were  sent  by  the  Stockholm  steamboat  to  London,  then 
by  canal-boat  to  Aylesbury,  and  thence  by  road  to  the  first  show  of  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England  at  Oxford.  It  was  a  work  of 
nearly  three  weeks  to  get  them  to  and  from  the  show,  and  the  expenses 
were  over  £90,  and  the  prizes  won  about  £70 ;  now  they  could  be  sent  to 
the  same  place  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  cost  there  and  back  would 
be  about  £12.  The  statistics  at  the  end  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
numbers  in  consecutive  years  of  stock  exhibited,  and  of  persons  visitiog 
the  Eoyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England's  meetings  from  their  first 
show  at  Oxford  in  1839.  Most  of  the  stock  has  been  sent  out  and  home 
chiefly  by  the  railways ;  and  hundreds  of  ardent  lovers  of  Shorthoras, 
Herefords  and  Devons  have  been  enabled  to  visit  the  most  celebrated 
herds,  and  form  the  nucleus  of  fresh  herds  to  give  food  for  the  people. 
One  of  my  Shorthorn  purchases  at  the  Didmarton  sale  last  spring  was 
sent  from  Chippenham  station  at  11  A.  M.,  and  arrived  by  a  very  round- 
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aboat  way  safely  at  my  farm  by  3.25  P.  M.  the  same  day,  a  distance  of 
more  than  100  miles.  These  facts  show  how  railways  influence  opportu- 
nities for  the  breeding  of  cattle. 


Having  stated  thus  much  upon  live  stock,  and  shown  cursorily  what 
railways  have  done  for  that  portion  of  agriculture,  I  come  to  quite  as 
important  a  function  which  they  perform  for  carrying  dead  meat,  poultry 
and  other  food  for  the  people.  It  is  incalculable  in  how  many  ways  the 
feeding  of  the  people  is  influenced  by  railways.  It  is  not  the  province 
of  this  paper  to  go  into  the  question  of  the  transit  of  fish ;  but,  as  it 
bears  upon  the  food  of  the  people,  to  a  certain  extent  it  indirectly  acts 
upon  agricultural  products.  I  shall  merely  say  that  salmon  is  sent  now 
from  the  Scottish  and  Irish  rivers  almost  alive,  packed  in  ice,  into  the 
metropolis  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  gives  a  splendid  addition 
to  our  human  feeding-stuffs  to  almost  all  classes  of  the  people. 

In  my  own  inland  town  of  Aylesbury  we  receive  a  daily  supply  of  ex- 
cellent fish  from  Great  Grimsby.   But  if  fish  is  important  to  us,  what 
must  be  the  supply  of  dead  meat?   I  find  by  returns  which  I  have  before 
me  that  the  London  and  ^Northwestern  Eailway  brought  upwards  of  17,- 
076  tons  of  dead  meat  into  London  alone  during  the  first  eleven  months 
of  the  year  1867  ;  and  when  it  is  known  that  splendid  meat  can  now  be 
sent  from  Aberdeen  in  thirty  hours,  and  the  mutton  from  Dartmoor  and 
pork  from  Devonshire  in  fourteen  hours,  you  will  sec  again  how  railways 
influence  agriculture.   There  is  another  branch  of  food  for  the  people  in 
which  railways  have  played  an  active  part — viz.,  poultry  and  eggs.  The 
consumption  of  these  articles  of  food  is  so  enormous  as  to  exceed  belief. 
The  Midland  Eailway,  in  the  year  1867,  brought  141  tons  of  eggs,  and 
the  Great  Eastern  alone  brought  5,042  tons  of  poultry  and  game.  But 
this  is  a  mere  fleabite  in  the  course  of  the  year ;  and  from  my  own  town 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  early  spring  months  for  the  Aylesbury 
Kail  way  to  carry  two  or  three  tons  weight  of  ducklings,  butter  and  eggs 
up  in  one  night  to  London  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  nearly  £20,000  per  an- 
num for  ducks  is  returned  into  the  neighborhood  of  Aylesbury  alone. 
There  is  another  product  in  the  land  which  has  been  made  considerably 
more  available  for  manufacturing  purposes  by  railway — I  mean  wool. 
The  establishment  of  wool  fairs  would  have  been  but  of  little  use  to  the 
farmers  if  railways  had  not  enabled  buyers  to  attend  them.   "Sow  the 
great  northern  towns  of  Leeds,  Dewsbury,  Bradford,  Gleckheaton  and 
others,  pour  out  their  buyers  into  the  midland  fairs,  and  create  a  healty 
competition  in  this  most  valuable  product  with  the  buyers  of  the  west  of 
England ;  and  in  many  instances  the  wool  brought  to  the  fairs  one  day 
was  at  the  great  centers  of  manufacture  the  next.   There  is  another  great 
agrricultnral  product  which  must  not  be  passed  over — I  mean  v  egetables 
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for  the  early  spring.  Prom  Cornwall  and  the  extreme  soath  and  west 
counties,  caaliflowers,  early  peas,  potatoes,  fruit,  and  all  sorts  of  garden 
produce,  are  now  grown  and  sent  easily  to  market  in  as  fresh  a  state  as 
the  market  gardens  near  numerous  railways,  and  in  Bdard  of  Trade  re- 
turns— but  I  will  touch  upon  the  most  salient  points. 


First,  then,  as  to  transit  of  produce.  Since  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways the  hacknied  motto  of  the  free  traders  has  been  fully  verified,  of 

buy  in  the  cheapest  and  sell  in  the  dearest  market"  In  fact,  the  whole 
country  has  become  one  great  market.  As  the  giant  brewers  of  Burton- 
on-Trent  send  their  representatives  to  buy  the  choicest  samples  of  barley 
throughout  the  laud,  and  the  energetic  factors  of  the  great  northern 
towns  have  their  agents  in  many  of  the  southern  counties  to  buy  the 
choicest  white  wheats  to  mix  with  the  coarser  red  wheats  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lincolnshire,  whilst  the  oats  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  now  trans- 
ported cheaply  and  easily  to  feed  the  thousands  of  horses  engaged  in  the 
great  metropolis.  I  know  much  of  this  is  brought  by  sea,  but  railways 
influence  the  cost  of  transit.  The  potatoes  of  the  moory  soils  of  the 
north  are  also  brought  to  London,  and  also  into  the  great  centers  of  the 
manufacturing  districts.  Whilst  the  hops  of  the  famed  southern  coun- 
ties are  rapidly  sent  to  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  glories  of 
Weyhill  fair,  with  its  long  line  of  farmers'  wagons  on  the  hills  of  Hamp- 
shire, will,  certainly,  in  a  very  short  time,  be  no  more,  from  the  all-pow- 
erful influence  of  the  iron  road.  I  have  thus  rapidly  glanced  at  the 
effects  produced  by  railways  on  the  arable  districts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
if  these  effects  have  been  great  there,  how  much  greater  are  they  in  the 
pastoral  districts  of  the  kingdom  1  In  my  own  rich  and  fertile  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  where  the  Hereford  ox  finds  a  genial  home,  and  the  North 
Devon  revels  in  its  rich  green  pastures,  and  the  placid  Shorthorn  yields 
up  her  milky  riches,  the  grazier  of  the  vale  can  go  to  the  western  fairs  of 
Hereford,  Leominster  or  Kineton  in  half  a  day  ;  buy  his  beasts,  can  see 
them  put  on  the  rail,  and  they  are  safely  home  the  next  morning ;  or  he 
can  meet  them  half  way  at  various  markets  or  fairs,  and  bring  them 
home  the  same  night.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  half-bred  sheep  from 
Landsdown,  near  Bath,  the  west  country  Downs  from  Salisbury,  the 
Shropshires  from  Shrewsbury,  and  even  the  prolific  Norfolk  ewes  from 
Norwich  Uill — all  these  are  easily  and  readily  transported  from  and  into 
the  various  districts  where  they  are  required.  In  like  manner  the  horse 
fairs  of  Horncastle,  Lincoln,  &c.,  and  the  Exmoor  pony  sales  can  now 
readily  be  reached  by  the  railway.  And  here  let  me  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  show  how  ail  were  deceived  about  the  demand  for  horses.  The 
breed  of  horses  was  considered  to  be  at  an  end  when  railways  wer&  in- 
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trodaced  ;  but  there  is  a  greater  Decessity  for  them  than  ever,  although 
I  regret  to  say  the  Btauip  of  horse  prevalent  thirty  years  ago  is  nearly 
gone ;  I  mean  the  rare,  old-fashioned  wheel  horse  for  a  coaisb,  or,  as  he 
was  called,  **  a  riding-post  chayer  " — a  horse  on  short  flat  legs,  with  good 
shoulders,  famous  loins,  head  well  up,  and  shortened  tail,  bending  his 
knees  up  to  his  chin,  and  trotting  along  from  ten  to  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Here  railways  seriously  influenced  agriculture  "  by  driving  the  breed- 
ing of  this  useful  animal  into  that  wretched  three-parts-bred  weed  which 
now  is  seen  in  traps  of  all  descriptions  at  our  railway  stations.  Cart- 
horses are  also  increasing  in  demand,  to  carry  the  immense  products  of 
our  manufacturing  towns  to  the  railway  stations  and  seaports  through- 
out the  kingdom. 


I4DOW  come  to  another  most  important  manner  in  which  railways  have 
influenced  agriculture — I  mean  the  breeding  of  live  stock,  more  especially 
Shorthorns;  and  if  I  will  dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  matter,  I  hope  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  so  doing,  as  you  all  know  my  favorite  hobby,  and  the 
same  rules  will  apply  to  breeding  all  other  stock.  The  first  stimulus  to 
breeding  Shorthorns  was  given  by  Mr,  John  Day,  traveling  the  country 
round  with  his  celebrated  "  Durham  ox,"  bred  by  Mr.  Charles  Colling, 
by  the  celebrated  bull  **  Favourite."  This  ox  was  taken  to  nearly  all 
parts  of  England— from  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  where  he  was  bred — and 
was  exhi  jited  for  several  years,  when  he  was  slaughtered,  weighing  the 
enormous  weight  of  300  stones  of  8  lb.  This  gave  a  great  desire  to  ob- 
tain this  breed,  and  a  great  sale  took  place  in  1810  of  Mr.  Colling's  stock. 
There  was  no  other  sale  until  1818,  by  Mr.  Robert  Colling,  and  another 
in  1820 ;  then  a  great  gap  till  Mr.  Mason*s  sale  at  Chilton  in  1829  ;  then 
Mr.  Whitaker*s  in  1832,  on  till  Mr.  B  Booth*s  at  Studley  in  1833;  then 
\  the  "  Buses  "  in  1838;  Mr.  Wetherell  then  held  several  in  1841  and  1842, 

holding  five  in  succession  in  as  many  days  in  the  same  localiry,  as  it  was 
difBcult  to  get  a  company  together.  Mr.  StrafiTord  began  in  the  autumn 
of  1848,  by  the  great  Fawsley  sale  of  Kiiklevington  in  1850 ;  J.  Booth's 
at  Killerby,  1852;  Earl  Ducie's  at  Tortworrh  in  1853;  and  now,  during 
the  last  three  years,  he  has  sold  from  £30,000  to  £40,000  and  £50,000 
worth  of  Shorthorns  annually,  averaging  1,000  head  per  annum.  Here 
are,  therefore,  annually  distributed  an  immense  number  of  valuable 
food-producing  stock,  forming  many  centers  of  fresh  bleeding  herds, 
and  disseminating  better  London  meat..  I  mention  this  as  the  rent  of 
laud  has  increased  so  enormously  in  Cornwall  as  to  be  almost  incredible, 
and  the  laboring  population  have  been  greatly  benefitted  by  opening  up 
their  country  in  this  manner.  Yegetables  are  sent  from  Cornwall  as 
far  as  Kewcastle-on-Tyue. 
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No  paper  on  this  subject  would  be  complete  without  alluding  to  the 
carriage  of  milk  and  other  dairy  produce,  and  I  must  question  whether 
anything  will  influence  agriculture  more  than  the  readiness  with  which 
railways  now  carry  this  product  of  t^e  soil  I  find  that  last  year  the 
quantity  of  milk  carried  by  the  Great  Eastern  Railway  into  London 
amounted  to  1,322,429  gallons,  and  by  the  Midland  line  180,300  gallons; 
and  this  is  but  a  very  small  portion,  as  I  am  unable  to  get  the  exact 
amount  from  other  great  lines  into  London.  There  is  no  doubt  the  out- 
break of  the  cattle  pleague  first  turned  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the 
propriety  of  keeping  cows  in  the  country,  and  sending  milk  to  London  ; 
but,  necessarily,  if  there  had  been  no  railways  this  could  not  have  been 
carried  out.  I^ot  only  has  new  milk  found  its  way  on  to  the  tables  of  all 
classes  in  Loudon  and  the  other  great  towns,  but  the  cream  for  the  tables 
of  the  "upper  ten  thousand  "  is  now  safely  carried  without  being  churn- 
ed into  butter  in  transit.  Another  way  in  which  even  skim-milk  is  used 
is  by  the  large  biscuit  factories,  where  the  milk  is  required  to  be  turned 
sour  before  it  is  used,  and  immense  quantities  are  sent  to  Huntley  and 
Palmer's  (at  Reading),  and  other  great  factories  for  this  purpose.  There 
is  a  very  difficult  problem  to  be  solved  by  this  sudden  change  of  the  pro- 
duce of  pasture  land,  as  all  the  products  of  the  land  are  now  sent  away, 
and  nothing  is  left  in  the  shape  of  means  of  making  manure,  as  formerly. 
When  butter  was  made  and  sent  to  market,  large  quantities  of  pigs  were 
kept  to  eat  the  skim  milk,  and  quantities  of  meal  were  consumed,  and 
famous  bacon  pigs  were  fatted  on  the  land.  I  know  that  many  land- 
owners are  beginning  to  make  fresh  agreements  with  tenants  of  grass 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  railways,  so  as  to  compel  certain  quantities 
of  oil-cake  to  be  cousume<l«  or  crushed  bones  and  other  manures  to  be 
drawn  on  to  the  land ;  and  I  think  they  will  be  perfectly  justified  in  doing 
so.  I  have  now  gone  through  the  chief  products  of  the  land,  the  cultiva- 
tion and  rearing  of  which  have  been  much  influenced  by  railways ;  and 
I  could  dilate  more  on  all  of  them,  but  there  is  still  so  much  to  say  that 
I  must  leave  each  of  these  matters  to  be  treated  on  separately  by  other 
members  at  future  meetings  of  the  Club. 


I  must  now  speak  of  the  way  in  which  agriculture  is  influenced  by 
other  products  being  made  available  for  the  improvement  of  that  science. 
First,  as  to  transit  of  coal :  How  much  comfort  has  been  brought  to 
many  a  fireside  of  gentle  and  simple,  by  the  introduction  of  railways  into 
country  districts !  Rapidly  the  forests,  woods  and  hedgerow  timber  trees 
are  disappearing  from  the  face  of  the  land,  and  many  districts  formerly 
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supplied  with  firewood  are  denuded  of  timber.  Coal  happily  comes  in  to 
cheer  the  long  winter  evenings,  and  all  trouble  from  loss  of  timber  ceases. 
But  coal  really  influences  agriculture  in  a  remarkable  manner.  What 
should  we  have  done  with  our  steam  threshing  machines,  with  our  glori- 
ous steam  cultivators, if  we  could  not  have  had  easy  access  to  coal? 
Even  the  fact  of  making  tijes  for  draining,  and  bricks  for  farm  build- 
ings, could  not  have  been  carried  out  if  coil  had  not  been  broii<?ht  just 
where  it  was  wanted — namely,  in  the  cold  heavy  clay  land  districts.  I 
much  question  whether  anything  has  more  influenced  agriculture  than 
the  facility  with  which  coal  can  now  be  brought  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try by  railway.  Again,  the  great  facilities  of  bringing  artificial  manures, 
guano,  and  the  various  feeding  stuffs,  oil  cake,  meal,  and  foreign  corn, 
into  the  country,  have  vastly  enabled  the  farmers  to  carry  out  those  im- 
proved systems  of  agriculture  so  needed  at  the  present  time. 


I  now  come  to  a  portion  of  my  paper  which,  I  think,  you  will  say  in- 
fluences agriculture  as  much  as  any  of  the  foregoing.  A  leading  engineer 
of  the  present  day  said  recently  that  "  if  a  railway  could  be  made  through 
a  country  that  would  grow  good  grass,  and  other  good  crops,  for  £5,000 
per  mile,  it  would  pay  handsomely but  I  regret  to  say|  and  I  say  it 
with  a  feeling  of  great  reluctance,  as  a  railway  director,  that  from  the 
rapacity  in  general  of  land-owners  and  farmers,  that  any  attempt  to  ac- 
complish that  fact  would  be  fruitless.  Surely,  when  all  the  advantages 
I  have  described  are  enjoyed  by  the  land,  the  owners  and  tillers  of  the 
soil  should  be  the  very  first,  not  only  to  welcome  the  promoters,  but 
should  find  the  land  at  agricultural  value,  and  aid  in  every  way  by  taking 
shares,  and  otherwise,  by  opening  up  their  districts;  and  until  this  is 
done,  there  is  no  chance  of  railway  accommodation  b^ing  much  further 
extended.  I  could  well  imagine,  at  the  outset  of  the  introduction  of  rail- 
ways, that  objections  would  be  made  to  them,  as  I  find  that  when  Mr. 
Adams,  as  counsel  for  the  Liverpool  and  Mancheefter  bill  before  Parlia- 
ment, endeavored  to  show  that  the  newly  proposed  mode  of  conveyance 
would  be  *'as  cheap,  as  safe,  and  as  certain  a^  any  other  mode  in  all  re- 
spects," it  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  canal  companies,  who  brought 
forward  witnesses  to  prove  that  a  speed  of  eight  or  nine  miles  an  hour  was 
utterly  impossible;  and  that  the  railway  trains  could  only  be  worked  by 
horses,  and  would  be  beaten  easily  by  canaj  boats;  and  Mr.  Harrison, 
one  of  the  counsel  for  the  opposition,  said  that  •*  any  gale  of  wind,  which 
would  affect  the  trafiBc  on  the  Mersey,  would  render  it  impossible  to  set 
oflf  a  locomotive  engine,  either  by  poking  of  the  fire  or  keeping  up  the 
pressure  of  the  steam,  till  the  boiler  was  ready  to  burst!"  Since  this 
time,  and  since  the  establishment  of  railways  throughout  the  kingdom, 
whenever  large  importations  of  food  came  into  Liverpool,  it  is  with  the 
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greatest  difficulty  that  railway  companies  can  clear  their  stations.  Lon- 
don is  now  become  the  great  distributing  centre  ot  the  traffic  of  England, 
and  almost  of  the  European  world,  and  its  inhabitants  are  almost  de- 
pendent on  railways  for  their  daily  trade  and  food.   When  it  is  known 
that  in  1866  32,439,891  tons  of  merchandise  were  carried  by  railways  in 
England,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  can  be  done  by  that  means  of 
transit.   In  a«idition  to  this,  1,813,161  head  of  cattle  were  carried,  7,180,- 
845  sheep,  and  1,617,587  pigs ;  but  in  the  United  Kingdom  there  were,  in 
tliat  year :  cattle,  2,706.362 ;  sheep,  9,537,624 ;  pigs,  2,837,936 ;  and  total 
general  merchandise,  38,649,938  tons.   Most  of  the  food  arrivals  are  in 
the  night.   The  Quarterly  Review  says  that  "  the  most  important  are  the 
two  express  meat  trains  from  Scotland ;  trains  which  may  be  said  to  have 
revolutionized  the  cattle  trade  of  the  Highlands.   The  fir»t  arrival  is  the 
daily  meat  express  from  Inverness,  Aberdeen,  and  all  Scotland  north  of 
the  Tay,  consisting  of  44  wagons  filled  entirely  with  fresh  beef  and  mutton ; 
it  performs  the  journey  in  about  thirty  hours,  and  arrives  punctually  at  11:5 
P.  M.   The  second  Scotch  meat  express  consists  of  55  wagons,  usually 
drawn  by  two  iiowerful  engines  as  far  south  as  Rugby.   It  is  principally 
filled  with  fresh  butchers'  meat  from  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  arrives  at 
Camden  at  2:40  A.  M.   These  valuable  freights  are  dispatched  with  all 
celerity  to  Newgate  and  Leadenhall,  from  thence  they  are  distributed  by 
noon  all  over  London ;  so  that  the  bullock  that  was  grazing  under  the 
shadow  of  Ben  Nevis  may,  within  48  hours,  be  figuring  as  the  principal 
puce  de  reaiittance  at  a  West  End  dinner."   The  Aylesbury  meat,  butter 
and  milk  train,  of  20  wagons,  arrives  at  1:20  A.  M.,  and  is  followed  by 
various  others  up  to  3:20  in  the  morning.   I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the 
London  and  Norlh-western  line  to  Camden  Town.    Cattle  dealers  calcu- 
late that  for  every  beast  traveling  he  loses  eight  pound  weight  per  day — 
whether  by  road  or  railway;  it  therefore  behooves  us  to  see  that  our 
animals  are  carefully  and  rapidly  brought  to  their  destination.   I  regret 
to  say,  however,  that  nothing  can  exceed  the  brutality  with  which  cattle 
are  treated  oltentimes  on  lines  of  railway;  surely  some  means  could  be 
found,  at  rfll  events,  of  giving  them  water  on  their  journey.   The  Quar- 
terly Review  again  »ays  that  London  alone  received  in  1867  172.000  beasts, 
1,479,609  shtep,  and  besides  these  the  dead  meat  brought  by  railway  was 
equivalent  to  112,000  more  beasts  and  1,'  67,000  sheep,  a  legion  of  live 
stock,  which,  ranged  in  close  columns  of  12  deep,  would  extend  from  Lon- 
don to  be>  <nid  Aberdeen.    Of  wheat  600,000  qrs.,  1,250,000  sacks  of  flour, 
and  771,034  saeksof  malt;  (hftw  much  more  if  the  odious  malt  tax  were  off !), 
of  milk  6,309»(K)0  gallons  were  delivered;  potatoes,  truit  and  vegetables* 
more  than  15r>,000  tons ;  of  butter,  fiom  the  farms  of  Ntirmaudy  chiefly,  the 
Brighton  and  Sonth- western  lines  alone  brought  14,819  tons,  and  these  two 
companies  hron^Iit  1 1,257  tons  of  French  eggs,  or  more  than  3,000,000  eggs  a 
week  all  the  ^  ear  round.   A  great  deal  of  this  goes  through  London  for  dis- 
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tribation  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Manchester  alone  takes  from  ten 
to  fifteen  tons  of  water  cresses  daily;  and  200  tons  of  new  potatoes. 
Now  all  this  enormous  consumption  of  food,  all,  mind  you,  sprung  some- 
how or  other  from  the  land,  if  not  all  fiom  England,  being  rapidly  carried 
from  the  place  of  production  to  the  place  of  consumption,  has  enormously 
influenced  agriculture.  It  will  completely  change  the  aspect  and  culti- 
vation of  the  country  in  a  few  years,  and  arable  farms  contiguous  to  rail- 
way stations,  within -easy  reach  of  the  metropolis  or  the  large  towns  of 
the  north,  I  believe,  will  soon  be  laid  down  into  permanent  pasture  where 
the  soil  is  at  all  suitable,  so  as  to  produce  those  perishable  commodities^ 
which  must  have  rapid  transit,  and  corn  growing  must  be  followed  fur- 
ther a  field.  This  is  rather  different,  I  think,  to  some  opinions  which  had 
lately  been  broached  at  our  meetings,  as  to  plowing  up  grass  lands.  It  i» 
too  deep  a  subject,  and  would  be  fearfully  tiring  to  go  into  this  branch  of 
the  matter. 

ABSORPTION  OP  LAND  BY  RAILWAYS. 

I  shall,  therefore,  pass  on  to  the  consumption,  or  I  may  say,  the  absorp- 
tion of  land  by  railways.   I  find  that  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1866,  the 
last  year  that  has  been  made  up  by  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  9,701  miles- 
of  railway  have  been  opened  in  England  and  Wales,  and  you  may  fairly 
take  on  an  average  that,  including  station  accommodation,  about  ten 
acres  of  land  are  taken  per  mile;  there  will,  therefore,  have  been  97,000* 
acres  of  land  taken  out  of  cultivation,  or  560  farms  of  about  200  acres 
each.   This  is  another  of  the  influences  of  railways  upon  agriculture^. 
It  may  be  said :    "But  a  great  deal  of  this  land  was  moor  land,  or  com- 
mons, or  tracts  of  useless  land  for  agriculture.''   This  is  not  so  great  as 
you  may  suppose.   Our  main  Hues  mostly  follow  population,  and  popula- 
tion has  generally  settled  itself  down  in  early  times  in  fertile  places.  Take 
all  the  ancient  cities  of  this  favored  land,  Salsbury,  Canterbury,  York». 
Wells,  Exeter,  Worcester,  Carlisle,  and  most  others;  fertile  districts 
brought  population,  and  they  in  turn  spread  themselves  over  the  land. . 
In  more  modern  times  manufactures  and  mining  wealth  have  exercised 
influence,  and  cultivation  followed,  so  that  there  are  not  many  barren 
tracts  occupied  by  railways  in  England  and  Wales;  but  when  I  throw  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  it  still  further  strengthens  my  .argument   I  find 
the  former  has  2,244  miles  opened,  and  Ireland  1,909,  or  4,153  more,  which 
at  ten  acres  per  mile  is  equal,  therefore,  to  41,530  acres,  or  over  200  more 
farms  at  200  acres  each.   Now,  against  that  quantity  of  land  which  was- 
taken  from  uncultivated  districts,  I  will  put  all  those  lines  made  since 
18C6,  and  those  in  process  of  construction,  and  I  think  I  may  safely  say 
that  over  700  farms  of  200  acres  each  are  gone  out  of  cultivation  ia 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  past  35  years.   You  will  see  here  bow 
wonderfully  railways  have  influenced  agriculture,  by  absorbing  so  mncb 
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of  the  caltivated  land  of  this  natioD ;  bat,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
facilities  they  offer  for  the  carriage  of  coal  and  manures  for  the  caltiva- 
tion  of  the  land  and  other  purposes,  and  the  delivery  of  the  produce  of 
the  land,  and  rapidity  of  communication,  they  somewhat  help  to  make 
op  for  this  abstraction,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  of  the  raw  material  of  agri- 
<<Milture. 


Again,  the  labor  market  is  greatly  influenced  by  railways.  I  find  from 
'»  valuable  little  book  written  by  Mr.  Mills,  called  '*The  Railway  Service," 
that  from  the  last  reliable  source  of  information  obtainable,  there  were 
•in  1860—200,008  servants,  such  as  ticket  collectors,  engine  drivers,  por- 
ters, guards,  police,  gate  keepers,  plate  layers  and  laborers,  the  last  two 
classes  comprising  more  than  half  that  number  employed  on  railways. 
Now,  Mr.  Leonie  Levi,  in  his  remarks  on  the  "Condition  of  the  Working 
Olasses,"  gives  the  following  average  as  their  earnings:  Agricultural 
laborers,  13s.  per  week;  railway  servants,  £1;  railway  artificers,  £U  lOs. 
per  week.  I  think  these  are  fair  calculations;  and  as  most  of  t\iOBe  em- 
ployed as  servants  and  artificers — to  say  nothing  of  porters,  etc. — are 
drawn  from  the  strong,  healthy  agricultural  population,  there  is  a  great 
influence  at  work  to  abstract  them  from  agricultural  pursuits.  I  must 
liere  also  call  your  attention  to  this  fact  also,  which  strikes  me  forcibly, 
that  this  absorption  is  a  great  stimulus  to  education  iu  rural  districts,  as 

Hodge"  finds  his  sons  can't  get  a  place  on  the  railway  unless  they  have 
liad  a  reasonable  education,  at  least  as  far  as  the  three  E's — "Reading, 
ritiug  and  rithmetic."  I  hope  our  national  schoolmasters  will  look  to 
this.  I  am  confident  this  creates  a  great  desire  on  the  part  of  our  rural 
poor  in  the  neighborhood  of  railways  for  better  education.  You  may 
«ee  how  this  constant  drain  of  young  men  will  tend  eventually  to  raise 
41ie  price  of  agricultural  labor  throughout  the  country. 


Now,  as  I  have  shown  how  largely  railways  influence  agriculture  in  every 
'^department,  I  have  not  space,  and  I  am  sure  you  have  not  time,  to  go  fur- 
ther into  the  matter  to-night.  That  rents  have  been  largely  raised  by 
railways  passing  through  districts  where  communication  with  great  towns 
-was  difQcult,  caiinot  be  denied ;  but  they  have  given  an  equivalent  to  the 
tenant,  by  giving  him  increased  facilities  for  personal  traveling,  and  for 
disposing  of  his  produce.  That  labor  has  risen,  and  will  rise  higher,  can 
oot  be  denied;  and  I  believe  the  increased  facilities  for  the  poor  man's 
obtaining  his  daily  wants  will  make  a  considerable  addition  also  to  his 
iocome,  and  he  will  therefore  be  bettered  both  ways;  and  the  whole  agri- 
^Itural  population  must  be  largely  benefited  by  railway  progress.  I 
ilud  even  costume  has  been  influenced  by  railways;  the  long  suiuck  frock 
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dangling  aboat  the  heels  of  tbe  laborer  is  rapidly  going  away  to  the 
short  slop  of  the  navy;  and  the  top-boot,  in  which  the  farmer  rode  to 
market,  has  given  way  to  the  very  uncomfortable  tronsers.  Dialect  has 
been  influenced  by  railways;  men  travel  now  so  constantly,  that  peculi- 
arities of  speech  are  in  some  degree  disappearing,  and  the  tendency  is  to 
a  more  general  fusion  of  races,  if  I  may  so  call  them,  throughout  the 
kingdom.  I  have  no  doubt  it  would  amply  pay  to  make  cheap  lines 
through  favorable  districts  as  regards  gradients,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  tramways  will  be  made 
from  town  to  town,  and  thus  increase  facilities  for  communication. 


But  if  railways  do  so  largely  influence  agricultnre  advantageously,  they 
have  certain  drawbacks,  which  they  ought  to  be  compelled  to  remedy.  I 
have  before  alluded  to  the  disgraceful  way  in  which  live  stock  is  gener- 
ally treated  on  transit,  unless  they  are  sent  in  horse  boxes  or  by  other 
very  expensive  means;  and  I  must  call  attention  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  embankments  and  cuttings  and  waste  lands  are  often  left— noxious 
weeds  of  every  description  growing  upon  them,  and  their  seeds  wafted 
away  for  miles  over  the  country ;  in  many  cases  the  fences  in  a  wretched 
state,  and  the  level  crossings  often  insecure;  the  embankments  stopping 
the  drainage  of  whole  districts,  and  the  watercourses  often  badly  attended 
to.  On  the  other  hand,  they  have  been  the  means  in. many  agricultural 
parishes  of  largely  reducing  the  rates,  in  some  instances  to  a  fabulous 
extent,  almost  bearing  themselves  the  whole  ratal  of  the  parish. 


Having,  therefore,  read  so  much  on  this  subject,  and  finding  my  paper 
comprises  such  a  vast  area  of  discussion,  I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a 
close,  as  I  am  sure  I  have  tried  your  patience,  and  I  know  I  have  tried 
my  hand  in  writing;  yet  I  cannot  conclude  without  calling  attention  to 
one  subject — that  of  the  way  in  which  agricultural  meetings  and  exhibi- 
tions of  stock  and  implements  have  been  influenced  by  railways.  From 
returns  which  I  have  obtained  from  two  of  the  leading  agricultural 
societies  in  England,  I  am  enabled  to  give  you  the  following  wonderful 
results:  Although  a  large  number  of  visitors  attended  by  other  means 
than  that  of  the  railway,  in  1864,  at  the  Newcastle  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England,  the  number  of  visitors  was  107,405;  in 
18U5,  at  Plymouth,  88,036;  in  1867,  at  Bury  Sr.  Edmund's,  61,837;  in 
1868,  at  Leicester,  97,138;  and  ibis  does  not  include  the  members  of  the 
Society,  of  whom  about  2,000  attend  annually.  The  entries  of  live  stock 
at  Oxford,  in  1839,  were  350;  in  1840,  at  Cambridge,  451;  in  1847,  at 
Northampton,  580;  in  1854,  at  Lincoln,  950;  in  1863,  at  Worcester,  1,217; 
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and  in  1868,  at  Leicester,  994.  The  largest  number  yvsis  at  Battersea, 
where  1,980  were  entered.  And  in  implements  the  results  were  even 
more  marked.  At  Canterbury,  in  1800,  there  were  shown  3,944;  at 
Leeds,  in  1861,  5,488;  at  Battersea,  in  1802,5,064;  at  Worcester,  in  1863, 
5,839;  at  Newcastle,  in  1864,  4,024;  at  Plymouth,  in  1865.4,023;  in  1866 
there  was  no  show  in  consequence  of  the  cattle  plague;  at  Bury,  in  1867, 
4,804;  and  at  Leicester,  in  1868,  6,369.  At  the  Manchester  and  Liver- 
pool Society  the  numbers  were:  At  Manchester,  in  1848,  2,322;  at  St 
Helen's,  in  1865,3,757;  at  Warrington,  in  1802,15,868;  at  Manchester, 
in  1867,33,403;  at  South  port,  this  year,  24,242;  and  for  stock  and  im- 
plements, in  the  same  proportion.  I  think  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Quarterly  Review  is  as  truthful  as  elegant:  "To  whatever  branch  of 
the  subject  we  turn  our  attention,  it  is  George  Stephenson  that  fills  the 
foreground  of  the  picture.  The  monument  of  his  greatness  may  be  said 
to  be  everywhere.  There  is  not  a  line  or  a  locomotive  which  does  not 
bear  testimony  to  his  genius,  his  sagacity  and  his  perseverance;  nor  is 
there  a  traveler  on  a  railway,  who  saves  time,  money,  fatigue  and  anxi- 
ety, nor  a  consumer  of  the  commodities  which  are  conveyed  so  cheaply 
and  so  expeditiously  by  this  new  channel  of  communication,  nor  a  single 
soul  of  the  many  thousands  to  whom  the  system  directly  or  indirectly 
has  given  wealth,  competence  and  employment,  who  has  not  reason  to 
think  of  George  Stephenson  with  gratitude  for  the  benefits  he  has  con- 
ferred, and  with  admiration  for  the  intellectual  triumphs  he  achieved,** 
And  I  may,  without  fear,  say  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  steam  horse 
and  the  iron  read,  I  should  not  have  seen  so  distinguished  and  enlight- 
ened a  body  of  agriculturists  here  to-night,  'to  be  bored  by  my  lengthy 
paper;  but  my  apology  must  be  the  importance  of  my  subject,  and  the 
confidence  I  have  that  those  who  hear  me  and  those  who  read  the  paper 
will  be  fully  convinced  how  greatly  the  whole  kingdom  has  felt  "the  in- 
fluence of  railways  on  agriculture."  I  may  therefore  fitly  close  my  paper 
by  quoting  the  epitaph  on  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  St.  Paul's,  in  rela- 
tion to  this  great  influence — "  8i  nwnumentum  quoeris  circtim^ioeJ*^ — 
Country  Oentleman^s  Magazine. 
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PRESERVING  EGGS. 


Ko  egg  is  fresb  that  will  sbake;  this  is  because  it  bas  lost  some  of  its 
albamen.  No  egg  bas  ever  been  preserved  over  a  inontb  that  will  not 
shake,  except  it  be  air-rooted,  which  is  a  term  not  generally  understood, 
and  is  a  new  process.  The  egg  has  been  coated  with  every  conceivable 
composition,  even  in  solid  stone,  and  galvanized,  yet  the  watery  material 
escapes.  The  philosophy  of  this  is,  that  there  is  air  in  the  egg  before  it 
is  treated,  and  this,  uniting  its  oxygen  and  carbon,  produces  decomposi- 
tion by  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  yellow  of  the  egg  first  breaking;  then  fol- 
lows the  destruction.  Eggs  are  naturally  designed  to  last  as  long  as  the 
hen  requires  to  get  her  brood,  and  the  life-germ  can  be  preserved  a  few 
weeks— seven  or  eight — but  no  longer.  The  egg  itself  may  be  kept  in  a 
preserved  state  for  two  years,  by  greasing  with  butter,  oil,  or  lard,  but 
from  the  time  it  is  thus  put  up,  to  the  en-d  of  two  years,  it  will  daily  lose 
its  albumen  by  transpiration,  and  while  its  carbonic  acid  escapes  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  the  egg-meat  will  be  reduced  two-thirds,  and  will  shake.  For 
culinary  purposes  they  will  do  well.  Bat  we  want  a  whole  egg,  not  a  half 
one,  and  we  want  them  fresh.  Batter,  and  lard,  and  suet  have  been  used 
for  half  a  century;  still  nothing  has  recommended  itself  over  the  liming 
system  in  a  commercial  point  of  view.  The  theory  has  always  been  and 
still  is,  that  to  keep  an  egg  fresh  the  air  must  be  excluded.  It  is  the 
only  philusophical  treatment  of  it  that  can  be  made.  Externally  kept 
from  the  air,  the  latter  is  powerless  to  do  harm,  bat  the  air  inside  no  mor- 
tal can  prevent,  and  that  alone  in  time  will  decompose  the  egg. — Country 
Gentlemaii*8  Magazine^  London, 


THE  CLdTHES-MOTH. 


The  following  aoconnt  of  this  well  known  pla^rne  of  the  carefal  house- 
wife is  condensed  from  an  interesting  article  by  Dr.  Packard,  in  a  recent 
nnmber  of  the  American  Nataralist/'  a  periodical  that  we  can  most  cor- 
dially recommend  to  oar  readers: 

*<For  over  a  fortnight  we  once  enjoyed  the  company  of  the  caterpillar 
of  a  common  clothes-moth.  It  is  a  little,  pale,  delicate  worm,  aboat  the 
size  of  a  darning  needle,  not  half  an  inch  long,  with  sixteen  feet,  the  first 
six  of  them  well  developed,  and  constantly  in  use  to  draw  the  slender  body 
in  and  out  of  its  case.  Its  head  is  armed  with  a  formidable  pair  of  jaws, 
with  which,  like  a  scythe,  it  mows  its  way  through  thick  and  thin. 

"But  the  case  is  the  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  history  of  this  cat- 
erpillar. Hardly  has  the  helpless,  tiny  worm  broken  the  egg,  previously 
laid  in  some  old  garment  or  fur,  or  wool,  or  perhaps  in  the  hair-doth  of 
a  sofa,  when  it  proceeds  to  make  a  shelter  by  cutting  the  wooly  fibres  or 
soft  hairs  up  into  bits,  which  it  places  at  each  end  in  successive  layers, 
and,  joining  them  together  by  silken  threads,  constructs  a  cylindrical  tube 
of  thick,  warm  felt,  lined  within  with  the  finest  silk  the  tiny  worm  can 
spin.  The  case  before  us  is  of  stone-grey  color,  with  a  black  stripe  along 
the  middle,  and  with  rings  of  the  same  color  round  each  opening  at  the 
ends.  Had  the  caterpillar  fed  on  blue  or  yellow  cloth,  the  case  would,  of 
course,  have  been  of  those  colors. 

"  Days  go  by.  A  vigorous  course  of  dieting  on  its  feast  of  wool  has 
given  stature  to  our  hero.  His  case  has  grown  uncomfortably  smalL 
Shall  he  leave  it  and  take  another?  No  housewife  is  more  prudent  and 
saving.  Out  come  those  scissor-jaws,  and  lo !  a  fearful  rent  along  each 
side  of  one  end  of  the  case.  Two  wedge-shaped  patches  mend  the  breach, 
caterpillar  retires  for  a  moment ;  reappears  at  the  other  end ;  scissors  once 
more  pulled  out;  two  rents  to  be  filled  up  by  two  more  patches  or  gores, 
and  our  caterpillar  once  more  breathes  freer,  laughs  and  grows  fat  upon 
horse  hair  and  lamb*s  wool.  In  this  way  he  enlarges  his  case  till  he  stops 
growing. 

"Our  caterpillar  seeming  to  be  full  grown,  and  hence  out  of  employ- 
ment, we  cut  the  end  of  bis  case  half  off.  Two  or  three  days  after,  he  had 
mended  it  from  the  inside,  drawing  the  two  edges  together  by  silken 
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threads,  and  thongh  he  had  not  touched  the  outside,  yet  so  neatly  were- 
the  two  parts  joined  together  that  we  had  to  search  for  some  time  with  a 
lens  to  find  the  scar. 

**To  keep  our  friend  busy  during  the  cold,  cheerless  weather,  for  it  was- 
in  mid-winter,  we  next  cut  a  third  of  the  case  off  entirely.  Nothing, 
daunted,  the  little  fellow  bustled  about,  drew  in  a  mass  of  the  woolly 
fibres,  filling  up  the  whole  month  of  his  den,  and  began  to  build  on  afresh,, 
and  from  the  inside,  so  that  the  new-made  portion  was  smaller  than  the 
rest  of  the  case.  The  creature  worked  very  slowly,  and  the  addition  waa 
left  in  a  rough,  unfinished  state* 

We  could  easily  spare  these  voracious  little  worms  hairs  enough 
serve  as  food,  and  to  afford  material  for  the  construction  of  their  paltry 
cases;  but  that  restless  spirit  that  ever  urges  on  all  beings  endowed  witb 
life  and  the  power  of  motion,  never  forsakes  the  young  clothes-moth  for* 
a  moment  He  will  not  be  forced  to  drag  his  heavy  case  over  rough  haira- 
and  fuzzy  wool,  hence  he  cuts  his  way  through  with  those  keen  jaws;  thoa 
the  more  he  travels  the  more  mischief  he  does. 

After  taking  his  fill  of  this  sort  of  life  he  changes  to  a  pupa,  and  sooi^ 
appears  as  one  of  those  delicate,  tiny,  but  richly  variegated  moths  that 
fly  in  such  numbers  from  early  spring  until  the  fall.  Very  many  do  not 
recognize  these  moths  in  their  perfect  stage,  small  as  they  are,  and  vent 
their  wrath  on  those  great  millers  that  fly  around  lamps  in  warm  summer 
evenings.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these  large  millers  are  utterly 
guiltless  of  any  attempts  on  our  wardrobes;  they  expend  their  attacks  in 
a  more  open  form  on  our  gardens  and  orchards.  The  clothes-moths  begixii 
to  fly  in  May,  and  last  all  through  the  season,  flutteriog  with  a  noiseless,, 
stealthy  flight  in  our  apartments,  and  laying  their  eggs  in  our  woollens.** 
— Country  Oentleman^a  Magazine^  London. 


A  HAMBURG  PORK-CURmG  ESTABLISHMENT. 


Tbe  well-known  pork-curing  establishment  of  the  firm  of  J.  D.  Koop- 
mann  is  situated  in  Kieler  street,  leading  to  St.  Paul's,  one  of  the  sub- 
urbs of  Hamburg.  It  has  acquired  a  notoriety,  as  well  for  its  extremely 
practical  organization  as  for  the  immense  quantity  of  pickled  pork  with 
which  it  supplies  the  market — a  quantity  representing  the  annual  slaugh- 
ter of  about  80,000  head  of  swine.  The  greater  part  of  this  pork  is  dis- 
patched to  London  in  weekly  shipments,  the  amount  sent  varying  of 
<30urse  with  the  season  of  the  year.  During  the  hot  summer  months, 
when  fresh  meat  will  not  keep  so  well,  the  consumption  of  salted  pork 
increases,  and  Mr.  Koopmann  thus  finds  himself  called  upon  to  keep  pace 
with  an  increased  demand  just  at  a  time  when  the  process  of  curing  is 
attended  with  more  than  usual  difficulties.  A  scrupulous  regard  to  clean- 
liness and  liberal  use  of  ice  become  then  more  than  ever  two  of  the  essen- 
tials to  success.  The  pigs  cured  at  this  establishment,  though  bought 
from  farmers  in  Mecklenburg  and  Shleswig  Holstein,  are  all  of  English 
breed,  and  dairy  refuse  forms  their  staple  lood.  The  refuse  produces, 
along  with  a  fine,  delicate,  lean  meat,  rather  a  soft,  fiabby  fat ;  and  as 
roasting  pork,  not  fat  bacon,  is  the  object  in  view,  a  certain  amount  of 
caution  in  feeding  with  it  needs  to  be  observed.  In  compliance  with  the 
demands  of  the  London  market,  as  a  rule,  only  such  animals  are  slaugh- 
tered as  do  not  exceed  lOO  lb.  live  weight.  It  sometimes  happens,  bow- 
ever,  that  during  winter  an  exceptionally  fine  pig  is  killed  which  would 
tarn  the  scale  at  280  lb.  The  swine  purchased  by  the  firm  are  all  paid 
for  at  so  much  a  pound  dead  weight,  fat  and  lean  together ;  and  in  order 
that  no  difficulty  may  be  experienced  at  weighing  time  in  distinguishing 
one  man*s  pigs  from  another*s,  each  carcass  is  branded  with  the  initials  of 
the  owner.  Immediately  on  entering  Mr.  Koopmann's  slaughtering 
premises,  which  are  large  enough  to  hold  10,000  head  of  swine,  one's 
^attention  is  directed  to  a  certain  cold,  gloomy-looking  courtyard,  where 
many  hundred  specimens  of  the  porcine  race  are  suspended  from  a  beam 
in  uniform  rows.  Glancing  round  in  another  direction,  the  eye  is  canght 
by  a  multitude  of  their  live  brethren  being  driven  into  a  welMittered 
pen.  Out  of  this  one  pig  after  another  is  seen  to  pass  through  a  door 
into  a  small  inclosnre,  where  a  single  well-directed  blow  on  the  head  pats 
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an  end  to  the  auimars  existence.  A  few  minutes  have  barely  elapsed 
before  the  carcass  of  the  slaughtered  animal  is  suspended  by  a  short 
chain  and  hook  to  the  iron  beam,  which  runs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
building  at  an  easy  accessible  height  from  the  floor.  The  next  operation 
consists  in  cutting  through  the  jugular  vein  and  arteries  of  the  neck,  and 
the  blood  thus  liberated  flows  into  a  truck,  and  is  carefully  preserved  for 
utilization  as  manure  on  Mr.  Koopmann*s  estate.  After  being  bled,  the 
still  warm  body  of  the  pig  is  pushed  forward  on  the  bar,  unhooked  from 
the  chain,  and  removed  by  means  of  a  crane  to  the  singeing  oven,  where 
it  remains  for  a  few  minutes  exposed  to  a  glowing  white  heat.  The  rough 
dirt  and  singed  hair  which  still  adhere  to  the  carcass  are  scraped  off  by 
hand,  and  the  pig  then  passes  to  a  man  whose  duty  consists  in  slitting  open 
the  belly,  clearing  out  the  entrails  and  detaching  the  caul.  That  accom- 
plished, the  breast,  and,  on  removal  of  heart,  lungs,  &c.,  also  the  back- 
bone require  to  be  sawed  through  from  end  to  end,  and  the  head  is  then 
severed  from  the  trunk.  In  this  branch  of  the  establishment  division  of 
labor  is  carried  so  far  that  each  man  through  whose  hand  the  carcass 
passes  is  expected  to  confine  himself  to  one  single  cut  or  stroke,  and  it 
may  therefore  be  imagined  with  what  dexterity  and  exactitude  the  differ- 
ent operations  are  performed.  The  two  sides,  into  which  the  carcass  has 
been  reduced  by  sawing  the  back-bone  down  its  center,  are  the  only  por- 
tions of  the  pig  which  enter  the  curing  house.  The  head,  when  not  dis- 
posed of  to  some  restaurant  keeper,  finds  its  way,  along  with  the  trotters, 
to  the  glue  manufacturer,  and  the  intestines,  belly,  milt,  lungs  and  heart 
meet  with  a  ready  sale  as  material  for  sausages.  Every  particle  of  fat 
adhering  to  the  caul  and  intestines,  and  more  especially  that  fine  white 
I)ortion  which  surrounds  the  kidneys,  is  carefully  detached,  and  after  be- 
ing rendered  down  in  boilers,  is  poured  into  huge  casks  and  allowed  to 
stand.  To  purify  it  still  further,  the  melting  down  and  settling  processes 
require  to  be  repeated  several  times,  and  the  final  product,  collected  in 
bladders,  is  sold  as  lard.  When  all  the  lard  has  been  strained  off,  the 
coarser,  less  valuable  fat,  separated  by  pressure,  is  packed  in  casks,  and 
what  remains  in  the  press  in  the  form  of  cakes — so-called  greaves — pos- 
sesses a  marketable  value  as  pig  food.  The  immense  vault  used  as  a 
cnring  house,  to  which  the  sides  have  been  removed,  is  kept,  by  means 
of  Ice  in  an  adjoining  celler,  at  a  constant  temperature  of  3  deg.  Itenmer 
(about  39  deg.  Fahr.).  After  being  dipped  in  a  strong  solution  of  pickle, 
the  sides  are  placed  on  a  block,  and  thoroughly  rubbed  with  Luneburg 
salt  Covered  each  with  a  thick  layer  of  this  salt,  they  are  then  piled 
upon  one  another  in  huge  heaps,  and  allowed  to  remain  so  until  the  salt 
has  penetrated  through  the  entire  mass.  On  account,  however,  of  the 
unequal  distribution  of  fat  and  lean  on  the  hams  and  belly,  a  complete 
uniform  salting  of  the  sides  is  rarely  attainable.  Two  or  three  weeks, 
occasionally  even  a  month,  must  elapse  before  they  are  in  a  state  to  be 
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taken  dowD  from  the  pile,  and,  in  the  langaage  of  the  workmen,  swept 
off" — i.  e.,  freed  from  all  snperflaons  salt.  The  number  of  days  required 
to  convert  the  living  animal  into  sides,  and  effect  a  perfect  cure,  varies, 
of  conrse,  with  the  season  of  the  year.  Whilst  in  winter  a  fortnight 
generally  snffices,  in  summer,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
low  temperature  in  the  curing  house,  the  transformation  often  can  not  be 
completed  under  three  weeks.  Although,  however,  the  extensive  busi- 
ness of  the  firm  assumes  in  winter  somewhat  diminished  proportions,  it  is 
never  entirely  suspended ;  and  the  fact  that  the  number  of  pigs  slaugh- 
tered at  the  Eieler  street  establishment  at  no  time  averages  under  ninety 
a  day,  bears  testimony  to  the  thriving  state  of  the  concern. — Country' 
gentleman* H  Magazine. 


INFLUENZA  IN  HORSES. 


During  the  last  year  inflaenza  has  been  extensively  prevalent  through- 
oat  England,  and  in  some  parts  not  a  little  disastrous,  and  it  is  now 
spreading  northward  into  Scotland,  where  for  the  past  six  weeks  a  large 
numbers  of  horses  have  been  suffering  from  this  complaint  within  a  radius 
of  five  miles  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  state  that  the 
epizootic,  so  far  as  it  has  gone,  has  not  assumed  a  fatal  type;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  proving  a  source  of  no  small  pecuniary  loss  to  owners  of 
horses,  who,  in  several  cases  known  to  us,  have  had  more  than  half  their 
stud  put  hars  de  combat  from  this  cause  at  the  same  time. 

The  febrile  affection  known  as  influenza^  as  met  with  in  horses,  takes 
on  such  altered  forms,  according  as  it  occurs  in  different  places  and  at 
different  times,  that  a  description  of  any  one  epizootic  will  often  appear 
to  apply  in  a  very  limited  degree  only  to  what  is  observed  at  another 
place  and  time.  Thus,  one  variety,  attended  by  copious  nasal  defluxion, 
has  been  called  catarrhal  imjluenza;  another,  more  particularly  implicat- 
ing the  lungs,  is  designated  typhoid-pneunionia^  brancho-pneumaniaj  or 
pleurO'pneumonia;  a  third  form,  associated  with  rheumatism — rheumatic 
infiuenza;  another,  involving  the^ digestive  organs,  and  in  particular  the 
liver — biXious  or  mucous  fever.  That  maladies  so  varied  should  be  included 
under  the  same  name  is  somewhat  anomalous ;  but  a  propriety  is  seen  in 
the  classification  when  we  consider  how  the  disease  passes  flpom  one  type 
to  another,  as  it  extends  by  degrees  over  the  different  parts  of  the  same 
country,  and  also  the  variations  observed  according  as  it  occurs  in  differ- 
ent situations,  healthy  or  otherwise.  •They  all  agree,  too,  in  one  impor- 
tant feature,  namely,  the  low  character  of  the  fever,  which  seems  to  be 
the  essential  part  of  the  malady,  and  the  extraordinary  prostration  and 
unfitness  for  exertion  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

It  is  a  disease  that  invariably  assumes  certain  definite  characters  of  a 
favorable  or  unfavorable  kind,  as  it  finds  its  subjects  in  good  hygienic 
condition  or  otherwise.  This  is,  perhaps,  more  the  case  with  this  affec- 
tion than  with  any  other  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  hence  the 
grand  necessity  for  a  close  attention  to  such  conditions  when  this  disease 
prevails.  This  will  often  make  all  the  difference  between  a  safe  and 
speedy  recovery  and  a  fatal  issue ;  and  the  owner  will  better  c'onsult  his 
own  interests  by  an  early  attention  to  this  than  by  employing  even  the 
best  professional  skill  after  a  dangerous  attack  has  set  in. 
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Any  case  tbat  debilitates  the  system  renders  it  a  dangerous  subject  for 
influenza.  From  the  great  depression  of  the  vital  powers  attendant  on 
this  disease,  it  is  of  primary  importance  that  these  be  not  too  far  reduced 
previously,  otherwise  the  strength  may  be  insufficient  to  throw  it  off- 
Spare  diet  and  aliment  of  an  unsuitable  or  unnutritive  kind  are  frequent 
causes  of  untoward  results  among  particular  stocks.  Another  no  less 
important  item  is  immoderate  work.  The  health,  it  is  true,  cannot  be 
sustained  at  the  proper  standard  without  a  sufficient  amount  of  exercise 
to  cause  a  healthy  assimilation  of  nutritive  materials  from  the  blood,  and 
a  sufficient  development  of  the  various  tissues ;  yet  if  the  proper  pro|>or- 
tion  is  exceeded,  the  normal  assimilation  is  no  less  surely  arrested,  and 
deterioration  and  waste  of  tissues  necessarily  ensue,  quality  of  food 
or  increase  in  its  quantity  will  compensate  for  undue  destruction  of  tissue 
by  overwork,  for  the  very  sufficient  reason,  that  the  system  has  been  ex- 
hausted, and  is  rendered  quite  unequal  to  the  task  of  healthy  digestion  or 
other  normal  process.  Moderation  and  regularity  in  both  feeding  and 
work  cannot  be  too  strenuously  insisted  on.  Insalubrious  stables  are 
similarly  injurious.  The  situation  may  be  low  and  damp,  or  exposed  to 
north  or  east  winds,  in  which  cases  much  may  be  done  by  attention  to 
the  drainage  and  to  the  mode  of  ventilation,  so  as  to  avoid  rushes  of 
cold  air  while  insuring  a  sufficient  fresh  supply.  Gold  draughts  are 
more  especially  injurious  where  the  seeds  of  the  malady  have  been  sown, 
and  even  the  late  east  winds  have  been  keenly  enough  felt  from  the 
unusual  susceptibility  to  cold  attendant  on  the  disease.  Impurities  in 
the  respired  air  might  be  much  more  guarded  against  than  they  generally 
are  in  agricultural  stables.  It  is  difficult  to  correct  such  a  widely  pre- 
vailing abuse,  yet  it  ought  to  be  strenuously  faced,  and  rigid  cleanliness 
as  well  as  perfect  ventilation  insisted  on.  Horses  can,  no  doubt,  be  in  a 
great  degree  rendered  insusceptible  to  this  evil  influence  through  their 
having  been  for  a  length  of  time  habituated  to  it,  and  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  only  a  limited  portion  of  their  time  that  is  spent  in  the  stable,  yet 
they  can  never  gain  anything  like  Immunity.  An  animal  breathing  with 
the  activity  of  the  horse,  and  having  such  an  extensive  surface  of  deli- 
cate mucous  membrane  exposed  to  contact  with  the  air,  cannot  always 
with  safety  respire  air  that  is  already  loaded  with  organic  impuVity.  If 
injurious  to  the  healthy  animal,  such  air  becomes  doubly  so  to  the  horse 
in  the  incipient  state  of  influenza,  when  the  air  cannot  be  too  pure,  nor 
the  breathing  too  mu^h  disembarrassed. 

Contagion  and  infection,  too,  should  be  guarded  against,  as  many  cases 
of  the  disease  are  undoubtedly  due  to  these ;  though  it  is  equally  true 
that  in  a  large  proportion  these  do  not  appear  to  act,  but  the  malady  is 
directly  dependent  on  the  prevalent  epizootic  influence. 

As  seen  in  Edinburgh,  the  malady  is  ushered  in  by  great  dalness,  pros- 
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tration  and  disinclination  for  exertion.  Tiie  patient  is  slightly  feverish, 
loathes  his  food,  and  is  noticed  to  shiver  more  or  less  intensely  in  differ- 
ent cases.  The  nose,  the  tips  of  the  ears  and  the  legs  arfe  unusually  cold  ; 
water  runs  from  the  eyes,  and  the  animal  becomes  more  dull  and  lethar- 
gic, and  often  unsteady  in  his  gait.  Often  within  a  few  hours  of  the  first 
notice  of  the  illness  the  pulse  is  found  to  have  increased  in  number  to 
sixty-five  Or  seventy  per  minute ;  it  is  easily  compressed,  and  imparts  to 
the  finger  a  peculiar  thrill  or  flutter,  which  is  very  characteristic.  The 
heart  is  found  to  beat  violently  when  the  hand  is  applied  to  the  chest  be- 
hind the  left  elbow.  At  this  stage  the  mouth  is  hot,  there  is  great  thirst, 
the  loins  are  rigid  and  unyielding  when  pinched,  the  coat  stares,  shiver- 
ings  are  frequent,  the  head  is  low,  and  the  eyes  closed  and  suffused  with 
tears.  On  examination  the  eyelids  are  usually  found  to  be  much  swollen, 
and  their  internal  or  mucous  membrane  highly  inflamed.  The  membrane 
covering  the  front  of  the  eyeball  is  in  a  similar  condition,  so  that  a 
cloudiness  over  the  transparent  cornea  arrests  the  rays  of  light,  and  pre- 
vents any  examination  of  the  interior  of  the  eye.  The  membrane  of  the 
nose  has  at  first  a  bright  red  glassy  appearance,  though  at  a  later  stage 
it  often  assumes  a  darker  and  more  dusky  hue.  It  is  noticeable  that  both 
this  membrane  and  that  of  the  eyelids  usually  acquire  a  yellovrish  tinge, 
evidently  due  to  a  torpid  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  liver.  The 
breathing  is  increased,  and  in  some  cases  ther6  are  distinct  indications 
elicited  by  auscultation  and  otherwise  of  complications  within  the  chest 
Coughing  is  by  no  means  a  constant  symptom,  and  is  sometimes  never 
heard.  The  bowels  are  a  little  costive  at  the  outset,  and  there  seems  less 
tendency  to  diarrhea  than  is  commonly  the  case  in  such  epizootics. 

It  has  not,  as  already  remarked,  proved  a  fatal  visitation,  except  in 
cases  treated  on  the  now  exploded  and  destructive  system  by  purging 
and  bleeding.  A  mild  aloetic  laxative  at  the  outset  has  not  only  not  un- 
duly excited  the  bowels,  but  seems  to  have  relieved  the  animal  greatly, 
and  hastened  a  favorable  termination. 

Small  doses  of  neutral  salts  and  stimulants,  such  as  the  spirit  of  nitrous 
ether,  have  sufficed  for  after-medicinal  treatment.  Much  importance, 
however,  attaches  to  the  supply  of  a  spacious,  dry,  welMittered  box, 
abundant  fresh  air,  avoidance  of  draughts,  comfortable  clothing  of  the 
body,  and  flannel-bandaging  the  legs,  and  to  daily  or  more  frequent  wisp- 
iuQs  to  promote  cutaneous  circulation.  When  such  measures  are  wanting 
the  malady  extends  over  a  longer  period,  and  the  patient  suffers  propor- 
tionally in  condition  and  otherwise. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  have  noticed  in  the  newspapers  assertions 
that  this  affection  among  the  horses  is  closely  allied  to  the  cattle  plague, 
if  indeed  it  is  not  the  same  complaint  modified  by  virtue  of  the  species 
of  animal  affected,  and  that  both  are  alike  due  to  the  same  or  an  analo- 
gous atmospheric  influence.   If  so,  where  has  the  cattle  plague  slumber- 
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ed  for  the  last  century,  dnriog  which  inflaenza  hae  so  often  invaded  our 
coQutry,  attacking  men,  horses  and  dogsl  How  does  it  happen  that  for 
a  hundred  years  the  constitation  of  British  cattle  has  been  insusceptible 
to  this  atmospheric  influence  which  affected  other  animals,  but  has  sud- 
denly, in  18G5,  become  so  morbidly  obnoxious  to  its  attacks?  How  is  it 
that  when  no  longer  ago  than  last  year  influenza  was  so  extensively  preva- 
lent, and  so  fatal  to  horses  in  many  parts  of  England,  the  cattle  in  those 
districts  maintained  an  entire  immuniby'? 

All  such  speculations  are  the  veriest  trifling  with  a  momentous  subject. 
Influenza  invades  countries  independently  of  importations,  whereas  the 
cattle  plague  even  in  England,  can  be  cleary  traced  in  connexion  with  the 
transit  of  animals  to  different  parts  of  the  country ;  the  fint  attacks  large 
numbers  of  animals  at  once,  prostrating  a  whole  stable  almost  at  the 
same  moment;  while  the  second^  though  due  to  animals  newly  introduced 
to  a  byre,  does  not  affi'Ct  the  herd  simultaneously,  but  leaves  an  interval 
— the  period  of  incubation — between  the  appearance  of  the  first  and 
second  class  of  cases;  the  lomuT  spreads  over  the  ocean  without  visible 
means  of  communication,  falling  at  once  on  ships  far  from  land,  and 
islands  having  had  no  intercourse  with  the  mainland ;  while  the  latter  has 
only  spread  in  the  lines  of  commerce  along  with  certain  contaminated 
cattle,  and  though  attacking  both  extremities  of  our  country  by  virtue 
of  immediate  or  mediate  communication,  it  has  carefully  respected  and 
avoided  exclusively  breeding  districts,  and  snch  as  have  'imported  no 
cattle  from  infected  \o(^\it\\i»^OoantrygeMhman^s  Magazine. 
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Let  us  keep  in  mind  tbe  four  states  of  life  through  which  insects  pass, 
▼iz.,  the  egg,  tbe  larva,  the  pupa,  and  the  perfect  state.  The  female  of 
the  perfect  insect  having  deposited  her  eggs,  they,  when  hatched,  become 
larvffi,  t.  6.,  grubs,  caterpillars,  or  maggots;  these  feed  voraciously  and 
grow  rapidly,  at  times  easting  their  skins.  When  their  period  of  feeding 
and  growing  is  completed,  they  become  what  are  called  pupsB,  which 
generally  are  in  a  mummy-like  chrysalis  state;  after  remaining  some 
time  in  the  papa  state,  they  lastly  become  the  perfect  insect,  i,  6.,  beetles, 
butterflies,  moths,  flies,  &c. 

THE  GOCKGHAFEB  BEETLE. 

The  insects  which  feed  on  the  grasses  of  our  pasture  and  meadow  are 
occasionally  permitted  to  become  very  numerous  and  destructive.  One 
of  the  worst  of  these  is  the  grub  of  the  common  cockchafer  beetle  {Melo- 
lontha  v^iUgarUy  The  female  beetle  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  ground,  and 
the  grub  remains  in  a  larva  state  for  three  years,  feeding  on  the  roots  of 
grass,  and  of  corn,  and  of  various  vegetables;  then  emerging  from  the 
ground,  the  perfect  beetles  carry  on  the  same  destructive  process  on  the 
leaves  of  trees.  This  grub  is  known  as  the  white  grub,  atid  in  some 
parts  of  Ireland  as  the  Gonnaught  grub;  its  color  is  greyish  white,  except 
the  tail-end,  which  is  blackish ;  it  is  generally  distended  to  the  utmost 
with  food,  and  so  fat,  and  the  end  of  its  body  so  curved,  that  it  cannot 
well  crawl,  but  rolls  over  on  its  side.  These  grubs  sometimes  destroy 
whole  acres  of  grass,  by  undermining,  shearing  away  the  roots,  and  so 
loosening  the  tuif  that  it  will  roll  up,  as  if  cut  with  a  turflng  spade.  At 
one  time  they  did  so  much  injury  to  a  poor  farmer  near  Norwich,  that 
the  court  of  that  city  gave  him  £25 !  It  was  stated  that  he  had  gathered 
eighty  bushels  of  the  grub.  In  1785  many  provinces  of  France  were  so 
ravaged  by  them  that  a  premium  was  offered  by  the  government  for  the 
best  mode  of  destroying  them.  Fortunately  for  us,  these  grubs  are 
picked  up  and  devoured  by  many  creatures,  such  as  rooks  and  other 
birds,  which  actively  follow  the  plow.  In  one  place  where  the  rooks  had 
been  extirpated,  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  pay  women  to  follow  the 
plow  and  perform  the  labor  which  the  slaughtered  birds  would  have  done 
free  of  cost.   Pigs  are  fond  of  these  grubs,  and  poultry  thrive  well  on 
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tbem,  as  also  on  the  perfect  beetles  when  they,  at  the  end  of  spring,  comt 
out  of  their  three  years'  entombment,  and  take  to  wing. 


The  pasture  plants  are  injured  also  by  the  caterpillars  of  several  in- 
sects. The  antler  moth  (charceis,  or  noctua  graminis)  is  abundant  in 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  less  numerous  in  England,  but  general  in  the 
mountainous  parts  of  the  continent ;  its  larv®  devour  the  roots  of  gi-asses, 
and  between  1740  and  1750  committed  such  ravages  in  parts  of  Sweden 
that  the  meadows  were  white  and  dry,  as  if  a  fire  had  passed  over  them. 
In  1853  the  caterpillars  of  this  moth  so  infested  some  districts  in  Bohe- 
mia, that  200  men  in  four  days  and  a  half  collected  23  bushels,  or  4,500,000 
of  them.  In  1759  and  1802  the  high  sheep  farms  iu  Tweeddale  were  so 
infested  by  a  caterpillar,  that  spots  of  a  mile  square  were  covered  with 
them,  and  the  grass  devoured  to  the  root.  The  long-legged  gnat,  the 
meadow  crane  fly  {tipvla  oleracea),  or  Daddy  Longlegs,  while  in  a  perfect 
state  is  harmless,  but  when  in  the  larva  state  is  nearly  as  destructive  to 
the  grasses  as  the  cockchafer. 

Kirby  and  Speuce  state:  "In  Holdemess,  in  the  spring  of  1813,  hun- 
dreds of  acres  of  pastures  were  entirely  destroyed  by  them,  being  ren- 
dered as  brown  as  if  they  had  suffered  a  three  months*  drought,  and 
destitute  of  vegetation,  except  that  of  a  few  thistles.  A  square  foot  of 
the  dead  turf  being  dug  up,  210  grubs  were  counted  in  it;  and  what 
furnishes  a  striking  proof  of  the  prolific  power  of  these  insects — the  next 
year  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  single  one.  In  many  parts  of  England,  in 
Holderness  particularly,  it  cuts  off  a  large  proportion  of  the  wheat  crop, 
especially  if  sown  upon  clover  leas." 

The  larv8B,  when  full  grown,  are  of  a  dull  greyish  color,  and  without 
feet,  and  are  in  the  shape  of  an  elongated  cylinder;  they  devour  the 
roots  of  grasses  and  different  kinds  of  corn,  especially  oats;  also  the 
green  crops  and  most  garden  plants.  They  are  especially  injurious  in 
the  first  crop  after  the  breaking  up  of  the  grass  land,  also  after  beans 
and  clover.  In  some  places  this  larva  is  known  as  "the  grub,"  and  the 
effects  of  their  "grubbing"  in  the  young  oat  crops  are  well  known  to 
every  farmer.  The  young  crop  assumes  an  unhealthy  hue.  Stephens* 
"Book  of  the  Farm"  says:  "This  hue  should  not  be  mistaken  for  the 
yellowish  .tint  exhibited  by  the  plant  when  the  support  derived  from  the 
seed  is  exhausted,  and  before  the  rootlets  have  obtained  sufficient  hold 
of  the  ground  to  maintain  the  plant.  The  grub  taint  is  of  a  bluish  and 
reddinh  tint,  and  many  of  the  plants  evidently  appear  to  be  dying,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  large  spaces  are  left  without  a  plant." 


In  the  British  Isles  there  are  to  be  found  no  less  than  thirty-six  different 
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species  of  crane-fly,  many  of  them  resembling  each  other  in  habit  and 
•haracter.  Were  not  their  nnmbers  greatly  kept  in  check  by  the  inseo- 
tivorons  birds,  and  by  the  parasitic  insects,  their  injuries  to  the  crope 
wonid  be  far  greater  than  they  are.  In  these  islands  there  are  upward 
#f  sixty  difterent  species  of  wire-worm ;  all  of  these  are  the  larvsB  of  tb# 
•lastic  beetles,  which  are  commonly  known  as  spring  beetles,  snap  or 
dick  beetles,  skipjacks.  These  names  are  given  them  because  of  a 
peculiar  faculty  they  possess,  by  which,  when  they  tumble  on  their  backs 
they  can  spring  up  and  light  on  their  feet ;  while  in  the  act  of  springing, 
they  make  a  peculiar  noise  like  the  click  of  a  spring.  These  beetles  are 
harmless  in  the  perfect  state;  but  in  the  larva  state,  in  which  they  are^ 
•aid  to  remain  five  years,  many  of  them  are  very  destructive,  infesting 
•omfields,  pasture  land,  and  root  crops  in  field  and  garden.  Their  rapa- 
city is  well  known,  as  also  their  omnivorous  character;  there  is  no  vege- 
table in  existence  known  to  be  free  from  their  attacks.  Wire-worms 
generally  have  a  long,  slender,  nearly  cylindrical  body,  covered  with  a 
tough  crust  or  skin,  and  are  composed  of  twelve  segments  fitting  closelj 
to  each  other,  and  have  six  feet  in  pairs  on  the  three  segments  near  the* 
head.  One  of  the  most  destructive  is  the  larva  of  the  Catuphagus  line- 
mtus;  it  is  entirely  of  an  ochre  yellow  color,  except  the  front  of  the  head,, 
which  is  brown,  but  for  some  time  after  a  change  of  skin  it  is  whiter 
beneath  the  tail-end  segment  there  is  a  fleshy  tubercle  which  acts  as  a 
serenth  foot;  the  whole  body  is  smooth,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs;, 
when  full-grown  it  is  about  seven  lines  long  and  nearly  a  line  in  breadth  ; 
the  pupa  is  nearly  white,  and  about  three  lines  in  length.  The  perfect 
insect  is  of  a  brown  color,  thickly  covered  with  short  pubesence,  and  is 
usually  found  creeping  amoiig  the  herbage  or  lying  at  the  sides  of  stones. 

The  female  beetle  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  earth,  and  when  hatched 
the  wire-worms  are  so  small  as  scarcely  to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
but  they  at  once  commence  their  attacks  on  the  crops — corn,  grass,  roots 
or  anything  in  the  shape  of  vegetable  produce.  Sometimes  they  ascend 
in  the  stem  of  the  plant,  eating  the  succulent  part  of  it,  or  creeping  up 
the  outside  and  feed  on  the  leaves  at  night,  but  they  prefer  keeping  below 
the  soil,  and  feeding  on  the  roots  of  plants  and  the  stems  just  below  the- 
mrfaoe ;  here  it  is  that  they  do  tho  most  injury.  Much  may  be  done  to* 
ebeck  such  injuries  by  hand-picking  and  by  allowing  the  birds  to  follow 
their  natural  habits  of  insect  hunting,  whereby  they  provide  food  neces- 
sary for  themselves  and  their  young  ones. 

In  1838  Mr.  O.  Pearce,  of  Pennare  Goran,  having  sown  1^  acre  of  tur- 
nips to  replace  whetit  that  had  been  destroyed  by  wire- worms,  he  set 
boys  to  collect  the  insects  at  the  rate  of  Ijd.  per  100.  They  collected 
18,000.  As  many  as  50  were  taken  from  a  single  turnip.  Thus,  at  an 
expense  of  only  £1  28.  6d.  he  saved  1}  acre  of  turnips,  worth  £5  or  £7, 
«r  more;  while,  as  the  boys  could  each  collect  600  per  day,  30  days'  em*> 
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ployment  waa  provided  for  them  at  9d.  per  day,  which  they  woald  not 
otherwise  have  had. 

.  It  is  said  that  in  the  Norfolk  marshes,  where  the  lapwings  congregated 
and  bred,  the  wire-worm  was  formerly  nnknown,  bat  that  since  the  birds 
have  been  destroyed  by  the  sportsmen  and  the  hnnters  after  their  eggs, 
the  wire-worm  is  rapidly  increasing  in  numbers  and  destmctiveness. 
Some  of  the  preceding  observations  may  help  us  to  avoid  a  common 
mistake  of  calling  by  the  name  of  wire-worm  such  creatures  as  the 
centipedes,  which  are  very  different  from  wire-worms,  both  by  nature 
and  habit.   Centipedes  and  millipedes  are  animals  which  are  not  classi- 
fied among  the  insect  tribe.   As  their  names  indicate,  they  have  very 
many  feet — never  less  than  twelve  pairs.  They  feed  partly  on  succulent 
roots,  ripe  fruit,  and  decaying  vegetable  matters.   They  may  be  found 
under  decaying  wood  and  under  stones,  whence  they  come  out  at  night 
in  search  of  food.  One  species,  the  electrical  centipede,  common  in  some 
localities,  is  remarkable  for  having  the  power  of  giving  out  a  phosphor- 
escent light  as  it  moves  along,  which  on  a  dark  night  is  very  conspicuous, 
and  often  causes  the  centipede  to  be  mistaken  for  a  glow-worm.  This 
centipede  sometimes  makes  its  way  into  the  peach,  plum,  apricot,  and 
other  stone  fruit  when  very  ripe,  and  lies  coiled  up  in  the  little  space 
between  the  stone  and  the  fruit,  much  to  the  disgust  of  any  one  who 
unexpectedly  finds  such  an  animal  in  his  mouths  It  is  from     to  3  inches 
in  length,  not  more  than  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  line  in  breadth,  of  a 
yellow  color,  with  a  reddish-brown  head,  and  has  51  to  53  pairs  of  short 
legs — a  large  number,  we  may  think,  for  one  little  creature.   Yet,  it  i» 
fat  outnumbered  by  a  centipede  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  which  has  322 
legs. 


The  clover  crop,  roots,  foliage,  fiowers  and  seed  suffer  much  from 
several  insects.  The  purple  clover  weevil  (Alptan  afrioans)  sometimes 
eats  every  leaf  in  its  progress,  leaving  only  the  fibre.  When  the  clover 
is  in  flower  the  female  weevil  deposits  her  eggs,  and  the  little  maggots 
feed  on  the  seed.  When  patches  of  discolored  or  brownish  heads  appear 
in  a  clover  field,  it  is  a  proof  that  the  weevils  are  at  work  upon  it.  In 
1800  one  grower  of  clover  seed  estimated  his  loss  by  this  insect  at  more 
than  £5  an  acre. 


Peas,  beans  and  other  legumes  are  subject  to  much  injury  from  many 
insects.  As  they  rise  over  ground  whole  rows  are  ^sometimes  cut  off  with- 
ont  apparent  cause.  If  approached,  the  weevils  fall  down,  and  remain 
inanimate,  so  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  them  at  work ;  but  look  forward 
a  step  or  two  and  see  numbers  of  them  eating  voraciously.  Three  succes- 
sive sowings  have  been  taken  off  by  them.   Some  years  these  destroyerg 
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abonnd ;  others  they  are  not  to  be  seen  in  great  nambers.  When  the 
pea  has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of  growth,  the  larvse  of  a  fly  feeds 
on  the  pulp  of  the  leaf,  causing  on  it  brown  spots.   When  the  pnlse  are 
in  pod  other  weevils  deposit  their  eggs,  one  in  each  pea,  etc.,  in  which, 
being  hatched,  each  maggot  consames,  by  degrees,  all  the  inside,  so  that 
in  spring  the  husk  only  remains.   Within  that  little  husk  has  existed  the 
egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect,  and  in  its  dne  time  this  last  pierces 
through  the  husk,  and  comes  forth  a  beetle,  to  prepare  for  the  renewal  of 
its  species.  The  bean,  pea,  hop,  honeysuckle,  rose,  and  many  other  plants 
are  great  sufferers  from  a  multitudinous  tribe  of  little  insects  that  are  re- 
markable for  many  peculiarities;  these  are  the  aphides,  or  plant  lice. 
Some  are  of  a  green  color — thence  the  name  green  blight ;  others,  as  on 
the  bean,  are  black,  theniM)  called  the  collie.   They  congregate  and  multi- 
ply in  vast  numbers  on  the  tender  shoots,  the  under  side  of  leaves,  and 
even  on  the  roots  of  some  plants.   With  their  little  beak  they  pierce  the 
soft  substance  of  the  plant,  and  drain  the  juice,  which  ought  to  go  to 
nourish  the  plant.  The  multiplication  of  these  little  creatures  is  almost 
incredible ;  but  some  species  of  them  much  more  so  than  others.  Eeaumur 
has  proved  of  one  species,  that  in  five  generations  one  aphis  may  be  the 
progenitor  of  5,904,900,000  descendants,  and  it  is  supposed  that  in  one 
year  there  may.be  twenty  generations.   One  of  the  many  curious  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  aphides  is,  that  although,  like  all  insects,  the 
aeies  are  distinct,  it  often  happens  that  generation  after  generation  will 
be  produced  all  females,  and  without  the  other  sex  capable  of  reproducing 
affspring.  At  least  nine  generations  of  fertile  females  have  been  succes- 
sively produced  within  three  months.   One  colony  of  the  aphis  Dianthi 
continued  to  increase  for  four  years,  without  a  single  male  among  their 
number.   In  the  year  1810  the  produce  of  the  pea  crop  was  not  much 
more  than  the  seed  sown ;  many  farmers  turned  their  swine  into  the  pea 
fields,  not  thinking  them  worth  harvesting.   This  damage  was  caused* 
solely  by  the  aphis,  and  was  universal  throughout  the  kingdom ;  so  that 
a  sufficient  supply  for  the  navy  could  not  be  obtained.   The  hop  crop 
depends  every  year  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  aphides ;  they  are  the 
barometer  that  indicates  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  hop-growers'  wealth,  as 
also  a  branch  of  the  revenue ;  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  duty  on 
hops  being  often  as  much  as  j&200.000  per  annum,  more  or  less  as  the 
aphis  prevails  or  the  contrary.  In  many  species  there  is  a  pair  of  tuber- 
eles  towards  the  extremity  of  the  insect,  which  exude  a  sweetish  liquid, 
in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  frothing  of  the  cuckoo-spit.   The  honey- 
like liquid  falls  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  and  is  then  known  by  the  name  of 
honey-dew.   Bees  and  ants  are  very  fond  of  honey-dew,  and  may  be  seen 
in  thousands  on  the  trees  where  it  is  abundant.   The  bees  take  it  up  from 
the  leaves;  but  the  ants  go  to  the  fountain  head,  and  sip  the  sweet  secre- 
tion  as  it  flows  from  the  tubercles. 
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THE  CUCKOO-SPIT  AND  COTTON  BLIGHT. 

Another  tribe  of  injarious  iusects  allied  to  the  aphides  is  the  cackoo- 
spit  or  frog- hopper.  The  larva  fixes  itself  on  various  plants,  sacks  their 
juices  through  its  beak,  and  theu  surrouuds  itself  with  a  mass  of  froth, 
within  which  it  passes  through  its  larva  and  pupa  states,  and  thenoe  it 
eiperges,  able  to  fly,  to  walk,  to  leap  with  an  agility  which  has  earned-for 
it  the  name  of  frog-hopper.  The  apple  and  the  pear  chermes  (scylla),  also 
the  American  apple  blight  (coccus),  in  their  larva  state,  reside  not  in  a 
mass  of  froth,  but  in  a  mass  of  cotton,  which  is  composed  of  a  vast  num- 
ber of  delicate  white  filaments,  that  exude  from  the  body,  and  assame 
various  forms  in  different  species.  Of  the  so-called  Americau  blight,  the 
apple  blight,  the  letters  of  "Rusticus"  say — "In  very  hot  weather  y<m 
may  now  and  then  see  this  blight  on  the  wing ;  it  has  just  the  look  of  a 
bit  of  cotton,  or  a  downy  seed,  floating  in  the  air,  and  is  driven  by  every 
breath  of  wind  qaite  as  readily.  If  .sou  catch  and  examine  it,  you  will 
find  it  to  be  just  like  the  plant  lice  which  infest  your  rose  trees,  etc,  bat 
it  is  muffled  up  with  cotton  wood.  If  driven  by  the  wind  against  the 
branch  of  an  apple  tree,  there  it  will  stick  and  found  a  colony ;  the  white 
cotton  soon  appears  in  large  bunches ;  branch  after  branch  becomes  in- 
fected ;  the  tree  grows  cankery,  pines,  and  dies."  To  destroy  this  pest 
he  paints  over  every  patch  of  white  on  the  apple  tree  with  warm  doable 
size.  The  foliage  of  the  hedges,  and  even  of  the  lofty  trees  of  the  forest, 
the  young  shoots,  the  bark,  and  sap-wood,  also  the  hard,  full  grown  tim- 
ber, are  subject  to  many  injuries  from  insects.  Some  years  the  leaveo  of 
the  hawthorn,  the  oak.,  etc.,  are  drawn  together  in  nest-like  bundles,  and 
the  branches  are  left  almost  bare  of  foliage  in  summer,  till  a  second 
.  growth  of  leaves  comes  on ;  this  is  done  by  myriads  of  caterpillars,  which, 
with  their  threads  and  webs,  bind  the  leaves  and  feed  on  them,  and  may 
be  seen  also  hanging  by  their  mouths  to  their  threads  Irom  their  braocbes. 
Wood  says — ^^Tbe  injury  thus  caused  to  the  trees  by  insects  is  not  ood- 
flned  to  the  mere  loss  of  the  leaves  for  one  season  ;  for  it  occasions  then 
to  draw  upon  the  funds  of  another,  by  sending  lorth  premature  shoots 
and  making  germs  unfold  that  in  the  ordinary  course  would  not  have  pat 
forth  their  foliage  till  the  following  3  ear.*'  **The  threads  with  which 
spiders  make  their  webs  are  in  some  respects  similar  to  those  which  are 
produced  by  various  caterpillars,  and  in  other  respects  are  exceedingly 
dissimilar.  In  both  cases  the  threads  are  formed  Irom  a  semi-Hqnid  se- 
cretion, which  is  produced  in  the  internal  organs;  is  forced  throogh 
minute  apertures  at  the  will  of  the  animal,  and  hardens  into  a  thread  as 
soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  air;  but  while  the  threads  of  ths 
caterpillar  are  double,  or  rather  two  times  fused  together  tbroaghoat 
Iheir  entire  length,  and  proceeding  from  a  tube  at  the  mouth  of  the  eater- 
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pillar,  the  threads  of  the  spider  are  much  more  complex,  each  being 
formed  of  a  vast  number  of  smaller  lines,  which  are  produced  from  an 
organ  called  the  spinneret,  which  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  body, 
80  the  spider  always  hangs  with  its  head  downward  while  lowering  itself 
by  means  of  its  line/*  Some  insects  are  called  leaf-rollers,  some  leaf- 
oatters,  wood-borers,  miners,  subcutaneous,  etc.,  from  their  various  habits 
of  working,  as  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars,  leaf-cutting  bees,  wood-boring 
beetles,  eto.,  subcutaneous  larvse,  the  carpenter  bee,  the  burying  beetles, 
etc.;  some  drill  holes  in  leaves,  some  cut  pieces  out  of  leaves,  which  they 
earry  to  form  their  cells.  The  saw  flies,  with  their  peculiar  two-bladed 
saw,  cut  grooves  in  leaves,  etc.,  and  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  grooves ; 
aome  burrow  or  mine  underground  at  the  roots ;  some  in  the  leaves,  be- 
tween the  two  sides  of  the  leaf,  in  that  small  thin  space,  working  and 
feeding  on  tfie  pulp,  as  the  larvse  of  the  turnip  saw-fly,  some  bore  into 
the  growing  timber  trees,  and  there  live  for  years ;  others  bore  in  the 
timber  employed  in  our  houses,  buildings,  gates,  fences,  or  made  up  into 
furniture ;  others  Huder  wate^^bore  and  destroy  the  timber  used  in  the 
oonstruction  of  our  ships,  dock-yards,  jetties,  piers,  as  the  ship-worm* 

THE  STBM-BOBEB  WEEVIL. 

The  stem-borer  weevil  (Bhynchites  alliarisd)  drills  a  hole  in  the  young 
twigs,  there  deposits  an  egg,  then  cuts  off  the  shoot  and  causes  it  to  fall 
to  the  ground.  This  insect  attacks  almost  every  kind  of  fruit  tree ;  the 
gardener's  grafts  are  often  injured  by  it  A  little  beetle  (Scolytus  de- 
structor), hardly  the  sixth  of  an  inch  in  length,  has  caused  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  our  finest  elms  and  other  trees.  The  female  beetle  nibbles  a 
bole  in  the  bark,  then  cuts  a  channel  between  the  bark  and  the  outer 
layer  of  wood,  and  along  the  channel  deposits  her  eggs;  when  hatched, 
the  larv»,  with  wonderful  i^nstinct,  all  start  nearly  at  right  angles  to  the 
channel,  and  advance  without  interfering  with  each  other,  each  little  grub 
increasing  the  diameter  of  its  channel  in  exact  proportion  to  its  own 
growth.  In  a  similar  manner  the  ash-borer  (Hylessinus  fraxini)  is  de- 
structive to  ash  trees.  Examples  of  this  may  be  seen  between  the  loose 
bark  of  the  wood  of  pailings.  * 

THE  PINE  BEETLE. 

The  great  pine  forests  of  Germany  have  had  1,500,000  pine  trees  killed  in 
one  year  by  a  little  beetle  called  the  Typograther  (Tomicus  ty  pograplius) ; 
the  Germans  call  it  the  Turk.  The  Scotch  pine  black  beetle  (Bylurgns 
piniperda)  mostly  leaves  the  trunk  of  the  tree  untouched,  but  destroys 
the  young  side  branches  by  boring  into  them  and  living  in  the  pith. 
Countless  numbers  of  young  shoots,  three  to  twelve  inches  in  length,  may 
be  seen  on  the  ground  after  a  stiff  breeze  in  a  year  when  these  beetles 
kave  been  numerous. 
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BABK-BOBma  BEETLES. 


An  insect  called  the  Sirex  bores  a  small  hole  in  the  wood  of  fir  trees 
and  lays  an  egg,  from  which  comes  a  maggot  that  bores  the  tree  in  all 
directions.  Sometimes  logs  of  timber  infested  with  this  insect  are  sawei 
npand  nsed  in  baildings  withont  the  discovery  of  the  hidden  insects; 
but  in  their  due  time  the  larv®  become  the  perfect  insects*  which  make 
their  way  out  of  the  wood,  to  the  alarm  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  house. 
Wood  says — A  lady  comp1aine<l  to  me  lately  that  her  kitchen  was  full 
of  hornets ;  on  investigation  it  was  found  that  new  skirting  boards  had 
been  inserted,  and  that  the  creatures  had  issued  from  them,  their  holes 
being  evidence.**  On  the  Continent  many  insects  are  more  destructive 
than  in  our  islands;  as  many  as  80,000  bark- boring  beetles  have  been 
found  in  a  single  tree.  The  bark-borer  of  the  oak  (Scolytus  pygmasus) 
so  abounded  some  years  ago  in  the  Bois  de  Vincennes,  near  Paris,  that 
40,000  trees  were  killed  by  it.  When  in  small  numbers  the  bark-borers 
may  do  no  great  injury ;  but  when  very  numerous  they,  by  interrupting  the 
course  of  the  sap,  and  admitting  wet  between  the  bark  and  the  wood, 
promote  the  decay  and  death  of  the  tree.  The  house-keeper  knows  that 
insects  are  injurious  to  woollen  garments,  blankets,  etc.,  as  also  to  valuable 
furs;  also  sugar  and  sweet  juices  are  consumed  by  wasps;  cheese  by 
other  insects ;  some  feed  on  chocolate,  on  the  spices,  in  vinegar  and  in 
wine,  and  on  corks ;  the  beetles  that  feed  on  corks  sometimes  doing  such 
injury  as  to  necessitate  the  re-corking  of  the  bottles.  Drugs  and  medi- 
cines are  not  safe ;  some  insects  feed  on  rhubarb,  ginger,  cayenne  pepper, 
cochineal,  or  even  on  the  blister-beetle.  Ham,  bacon,  and  dried  meats 
have  their  peculiar  insects,  and  fresh  meat  of  all  kinds,  poultry,  and  fish 
must  be  guarded  from  the  blow-fly  and  other  insects ;  flour  and  meal, 
bread,  cakes,  etc.,  have  their  peculiar  insects,  one  of  which,  the  meal- 
worm, remains  in  its  larva)  state  two  years;  hides  and  skins  have  beeft 
so  injured  by  some  species  of  dermestes  in  the  large  skin  ware-houses  in 
London  that  the  merchants  offered  £20,000  as  a  reward  for  an  available 
remedy.  In  some  ^untries  the  number  of  flies  and  other  insects  that 
enter  the  house  in  search  of  food,  or  allured  by  the  light,  is  so  great  as  to 
spoil  the  comfort  of  almost  every  meal.  A  great  part  of  our  comfort 
within  doors  depends  upon  our  apartments  being  kept  clean  and  neat ; 
but  spiders,  with  their  webs,  and  flies,  in  various  ways,  interfere  with 
this  comfort,  and  add  much  to  the  business  of  our  servants. 


The  migratory  locusts  of  the  hot  countries  are  celebrated  in  history  as 
widely -dreaded  insect  destroyers.  We  remember  the  account  of  their  de- 
vastation in  the  land  of  Egypt :  For  they  covered  the  face  of  the 
whole  earth,  so  that  the  land  was  darkened,  and  they  did  eat  every  herb 
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•f  the  land,  and  all  the  frnit  of  the  trees  which  the  hail  had  left,  and 
tiiere  remained  not  any  green  thini:  in  the  trees,  or  in  the  herbs  of  the 
Add,  throaghoQt  all  the  land  of  Egypt.'*  That  was  about  1491  B.  C. 
We  are  told  that  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Ghristian  era,  Africa 
was  infested  with  such  myriads  of  locosts  that,  after  devouring  every 
green  thing  and  flying  off  to  the  sea,  they  were  drowned,  and  being  oast 
on  the  shore,  they  emitted  a  stench  greater  than  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  carcasses  of  100,000  men.  St.  Augustine  mentions  a  plague 
in  that  country  from  the  same  cause,  by  which  800,000  persons  perished 
in  the  kingdom  of  Massanissa  alone.  From  Africa  this  plague  was  occa- 
rionally  imported  into  Italy  and  Spain.  In  the  Venetian  territory in 
1478,  more  than  30,000  persons  are  said  to  have  perished  in  a  famine 
caused  by  these  insects.  In  1050  clouds  of  them  entered  Russia  and  passed 
on  to  Poland  and  Lithuania ;  the  air  was  darkened  by  them,  and  they  lay 
dead  heaped  up  to  the  depth  of  four  feet  In  1747  vast  swarms  did  infi- 
nite damage  in  Wallachia,  Moldevia,  Hungary,  Poland  and  in  Transyl- 
vania. In  August  one  of  these  swarms  was  seen  several  hundred  fathoms 
in  width ;  at  Vienna  the  breadth  of  one  of  them  was  three  miles,  and 
extended  to  so  great  a  length  as  to  be  four  hours  in  passing  over  the  Bed 
Tower.  It  so  darkened  the  air  that  when  it  flew  low  one  person  could 
not  see  another  at  the  distance  of  twenty  paces.  Kirby  and  Spence  also 
mentioned  a  large  swarm  of  locusts  in  the  Mahratta  country,  witnessed 
by  a  friend  of  theirs ;  it  so  hid  the  sun  that  no  shadow  was  cast  by  any 
object,  and  some  lofty  tombs  distant  not  more  than  two  hundred  yards 
were  rendered  invisible.  In  such  vast  numbers  do  the  migratory  locusts 
assemble  that  after  a  severe  storm,  which  is  always  fatal  to  these  insects, 
a  continuous  bank  of  dead  locusts  has  been  formed  three  or  four  feet  in 
height,  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  exhaling  a  most  pestilential  odor 
irom  their  decomposing  bodies.  In  Southern  Africa  the  swarms  of  larval 
locusts  are  little  less  to  be  dreaded  than  their  mature  and  winged  hosts. 
The  following  is  an  extract  from  Wood's  "  Illustrated  Natural  History," 
which  takes  it  from  Gumming  on  Southern  Africa*' :  We  were  stand- 
ing in  the  middle  of  a  plain  of  unlimited  length,  and  about  five  miles 
across,  when  I  obseryea  the  locusts  advancing.  On  they  came,  like  a 
snow  storm,  flying  Blow  and  steady,  about  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
ground.  I  stood  looking  at  them  till  the  air  was  darkened  with  their 
masses,  while  the  plain  on  which  we  stood  became  densely  covered  with 
them.  Far  as  my  eye  could  reach,  east,  west,  north  and  south,  they 
stretched  in  one  unbroken  cloud,  and  more  than  an  hour  had  elapsed  ere 
their  devastating  legions  had  swepted  by."  Happily  for  ua,  the  migra- 
tory locusts  and  many  other  destructive  insects  of  the  hot  countries  do 
not  thrive  in  the  British  Islands ;  but  there  are  amongst  us  more  than 
^enty  species  of  locusts  of  smaller  kinds,  all  of  which  go  by  the  com- 
mon name  of  grasshoppers.   We  do  not  suffer  much  from  them,  but  in 
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some  parts  of  Earope  and  America  they  are  very  destractive ;  a  prto 
has  been  set  on  their  eggs.  The  city  of  Marseilles  alone  in  one  year  paid 
£48  for  their  destruction — the  price  being  5d.  per  kilogramme  for  th« 
perfect  insects,  and  lOd.  per  kilogramme  (about  2  lbs.  avordupois)  for  th« 

-^ggs.  In  the  Illustrated  London  News  of  the  19th  of  September  is  given* 
in  the  words  of  a  settler,  a  description  of  devastation  caused  by  grasi- 

'hoppers  during  the  present  year  in  the  Bed  Biver  settlement,  in  Britisk 
North  America:  "In  June  the  grasshoppers  came  up  in  swarms  of 
countless  millions  from  the  northwest.  They  would  begin  upon  a  fiell 
of  wheat,  barley,  oats  or  potatoes,  and  leave  it  as  though  it  were  newlf 
plowed  and  harrowed,  scarcely  a  weed  being  left,  or  a  particle  of  any- 
thing for  the  use  of  mankind.*'   Such  is  the  disaster,  against  the  effedi 

'  of  which  in  the  approaching  winter,  an  appeal  is  made  for  assistance  tt 

,  preserve  the  inhabitants  from  perishing  by  famine. — Country  QenilemMts 

Maga/fine. 


AGRICULTURAL  SURVEY  OF  ERIE  COUNTY. 


BT  D.  C.  BIGHMOND. 


The  early  history  of  Brie  county,  as  now  formed,  is  a  part  of  the  his- 
toric records  of  that  portion  of  the  State  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Firs 
Lands.  A  brief  sketch  of  the  origin  of  this  title,  and  of  the  early  S6#- 
ilement  of  these  lands,  may  not  be  inappropriate  here. 

On  the  25th  day  of  April,  A  D.  1797,  a  British  force,  numbering  up- 
wards of  two  thousand  men,  under  command  of  General  Tryon,  landed 
•n  Cedar  Point,  in  the  western  part  of  the  town  of  Fairfield,  on  the  coast 
•f  Gonnecticut,  and  marched  the  following  day  to  the  town  of  Danbury, 
burning  the  buildings  in  the  town,  and  committing  many  atrocities  on 
the  unarmed  inhabitants.  Early  in  July,  1779,  General  Tryon  agais 
landed,  with  a  force  of  2,600  men,  on  the  coast  of  Connecticut,  plunder 
isg  the  town  of  New  Haven,  and  reducing  to  ashes  East  Haven,  Fair- 
field and  Norwalk,  and  committing  acts  of  wanton  cruelty  and  barbarity 
on  the  defenceless  inhabitants  of  those  towns.  Besides  those  named, 
the  towns  of  New  London,  Bidgfield,  Greenwich  and  Groton,  in  that 
State,  suffered  severely  by  fire  during  these  and  other  invasions  by  the 
British  forces. 

In  the  year  1792,  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  consideration  of  th# 
losses  to  the  inhabitants  by  these  invasions,  donated  to  the  sufferers  all 
that  part  of  Ohio  known  as  the  Fire  Lauds;  being  a  tract  of  territory 
containing  about  seven  hundred  and  eighty-one  square  miles,  or  five 
hundred  thousand  acres,  whicli  territory  was  afterwards,  from  the  abo^e 
eircumstauces.  called  the  Fire  Lands. 

These  lauds  were  the  most  westerly  portion  of  what  was  then  known 
as  the  Connecticut  Western  Reserve,  and  generally  known  in  that  State 
aa  New  Connecticut.  This  Reserve  was  a  strip  of  territory  lying  in  the 
north-west  quarter  of  what  is  now  the  State  of  Ohio,  and  extending  12* 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  an  average  of  50  miles  irom  north  to  south, 
embracing  a  tract  of  3,660,92 L  acres  ot  laud. 

This  territory  was  granted  to  the  State  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1662,  by  King  Charles  the  Second  of  England,  following  the  example  of 
ether  monarchs  of  Europe,  in  granting  to  their  subjects  distant  and  for- 
eign regions. 
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After  the  war  of  the  Bevolation,  disputes  arose  between  several  of  ths 
States  as  to  their  respective  rights  in  this  territory.  These  dispnteft 
were  only  allayed  by  the  concession  of  the  whole  tract  to  the  IJnitei 
States  Government,  the  Stale  of  Virginia  reserving  3,709,848  acres  of 
land,  near  the  Bapids  of  the  Ohio  river,  a  tract  known  as  the  Military 
Bounty  Lands,  for  her  State  troops,  and  the  State  of  GonnecticQt  reserv- 
ing 3,666,920  acres,  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  a  tract  knowBr 
as  the  Western  Reserve. 

In  the  year  1800,  jorisdiction  over  these  two  tracts  was  relinquished  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  States  retaining  the  rights  of  soil,  and  dis- 
posing of  it  in  small  lots  to  settlers. 

The  tract  of  territory  embraced  in  the  limits  of  the  Fire  Lands  was 
surveyed  into  townships  of  about  five  miles  square,  and  these  townships 
subdivided  into  quarter  sections,  and  these  again  subdivided  by  private 
surveys  into  lots  varying  from  50  to  500  acres,  to  suit  individual  pur- 
chasers. 

The  larger  portion  of  this  land  was  bought  up  by  men  of  wealth  in 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  at  an  average  price  of  about  one  dollar  per 
acre,  including  costs  of  survey,  some  of  them  purchasing  in  this  way  an 
entire  township,  and  not  many  of  the  owners  ever  seeing  the  land,  which 
was  generally  sold  by  agents  to  actual  settlers,  at  from  three  to  six  dol- 
lars per  acre;  the  settler  receiving  a  contract  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner 
that  if  the  purchaser,  within  the  time  specified,  should  pay  or  cause  to 
be  paid  the  sum  specified  in  the  contract,  with  interest,  then  the  owner 
was  bound  to  execute  a  warranty  deed  of  the  land  to  the  settler.  It  was 
often  the  case  that  the  settler  could  not  meet  his  payments,  and  was 
compelled  to  sell  or  abandon  his  contract. 

After  the  close  of  the  last  war  with  England,  the  lands  in  this  part  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  were  rapidly  taken  up  by  settlers,  and  many  public  im- 
provements had  to  be  constructed,  which  made  taxation  a  burden  to  the 
owners  of  these  large  tracts  of  land,  and  they  became  very  anxious  te 
sell  their  lauds.  A  large  part  of  these  lands  was  sold  to  actual  settlers 
between  the  years  1820  and  1835. 


Erie  is  an  Indian  name,  signifying  raccoon  or  cat.  There  was  also  a 
tribe  of  Indians  known  as  Eries,  who  formerly  occupied  this  territory. 
Erie  county  was  formerly  a  portion  of  Huron  county,  and,  in  1838,  was 
set  off  from  Huron  and  organized  into  a  new  county,  under  this  name, 
the  county  seat  being  located  at  Sandusky  City.  It  is  quite  difiBcult  t$ 
ascertain  who  the  first  settlers  of  Erie  county  were.  Prior  to  the  organ- 
ization of  the  State  of  Ohio,  many  persons  had  squatted  upon  the  lands, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  streams  and  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  engagei 
in  traffic  tvith  the  Indians,  and  leadiug  a  hunter's  life. 
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Bat  these  people  were  a  race  of  wanderers,  and  gradually  disappeared 
^kefore  the  advance  of  the  permanent  settlers.  A  band  of  devoted  Mo- 
ravian missionaries  made  a  settlement  as  early  as  1790,  on  the  banks  ci 
the  Hnron  river,  abont  two  miles  north  of  the  site  of  the  present  villaga 
ef  Milan. 

Among  the  first  prominent  settlers  in  this  connty  was  Almon  Baggies, 
-who  located  in  what  is  now  the  township  of  Vermillion,  in  the  spring  of 
1808.  He  had  a  contract  to  snrvey  the  lands  embraced  within  the  pres- 
ent limits  of  the  connty.  Daring  the  same  year  Jabez  Wright,  who 
assisted  him  in  the  survey  of  these  lands,  settled  on  the  lake  shore,  in 
what  is  now  Huron  township.  Between  the  years  1811  and  1820,  a 
large  number  of  settlers,  who  had  previously  bargained  for  their  lands, 
emigrated  from  Oonnecticnt  to  this  county  and  formed  settlements,  which 
are  known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  some  of  the  principal  settlers. 
These  settlers  from  Oonnecticnt  and  other  New  England  States  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  present  system  of  schools  and  churches,  from  which 
we  are  deriving  the  benefits  at  the  present  day. 

About  the  year  1840  some  Fennsylvania  Germans  came  in,  who  are 
proverbially  good  farmers,  and  were  soon  followed  by  a  large  German 
emigration  from  Western  Prussia,  in  the  Bhine  District,  and  many  from 
Baden  and  other  small  States  of  Germany,  who  have  taken  up  the  lauds 
left  by  the  first  settlers,  being  the  heavy  timbered  plat,  rich  lands,  which 
were  divided  into  small  farms,  and  have  been  cleared  and  ditched,  and 
now  rank  among  the  most  productive  and  best  cultivated  lands  in  the 
connty.  These  people  have  no  drones  in  the  hive. 

We  have  some  Eoglish  farmers  who  located  in  different  sections  of  the 
•ounty,  and  who  know  the  value  of  underdraining,  and  practice  it  suc- 
cessfully. , 

BOUNDASIBS. 

Brie  county  is  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  composed  of  eleven 
townships,  which  were  originally  surveyed  five  miles  square,  except 
those  which  have  the  irregular  shore  of  Lake  Erie  for  their  northern 
boundary.  The  townships  are  named  Vermillion,  Florence,  Huron,  Ber- 
lin, Milan,  Oxford,  Perkins,  Portland,  Groton,  Margaretta  and  Kelley's 
Island.  Two  of  the  townships  are  very  small :  Portland  was  originally 
a  part  of  Perkins,  and  Kelley's  Island  contains  only  2800  acres  of  land. 

This  county  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lake  Erie;  on  the  east  by 
lK>rain ;  on  the  south  by  Huron ;  on  the  west  by  Sandusky  county  and 
bay.  It  lies  between  41  deg.  12  min.  and  41  deg.  35  min.  north  latitude, 
and  between  5  deg.  30  min.  and  5  deg.  56  min.  longitude  west  from  Wash- 
ington ;  or  in  naval  terms,  82  deg.  32  min.  32  sec.  longitude  west  from 
liondon,  passing  nearly  through  the  center  of  the  county.  The  height 
ef  Lake  Erie  above  tide  water  is  557  feet;  the  height  of  land  in  the 
•ounty  above  the  lake  ranging  from  50  to  200  feet. 
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POPULATION. 

The  population  of  the  coanty  is  31,000. 
acres  of  land,  diTided  as  follows : 


It  contains  an  area  of  157,2Sf 


Arable  or  plow  land   80,791  acrei. 

Meadow  or  paetare  land   43,335  aores. 

Wood  or  nnonltiyated  land   33,218  aeni. 

Making  a  little  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  land  plow  land,  and  leaving 
*  trifle  over  one-third  in  wood  and  pasture.  The  average  size  of  fAriDi 
in  the  county  is  from  75  to  100  acres,  and  the  price  of  farm  lauds  ran^i 
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irom  $50  to  $150  per  acre,  acoordiog  to  improvemeDts  and  location.  The 
price  of;  choice  grape  laDd9  ranges  from  $L50  to  $100  per  acre. 


The  climate  of  Erie  connty  differs  in  many  respects  from  most  other 
parts  of  the  Sta>'e.  The  average  annual  ruin-fall  for  the  last  seven  years 
has  been  34  inches;  the  highest  amoaut  93,  and  the  lowest  25  inches. 
The  greater  part  falls  during  the  spring  and  early  summer.  The  autumn 
months,  for  the  latitude,  are  remarkably  warm  and  pleasant.  The 
greatest  extremes  of  temperature  are  96  deg.  above  and  12  deg.  below 
zero.  The  average  of  extremes  may  be  stated  at  92  deg.  above  and  3 
d^.  below.  The  mean  temperature  for  seven  years  is  49  deg.  9  min.,  or 
00  deg.  Fahrenheit.  These  figures  are  from  the  observations  of  Mr* 
Huntington,  of  Eelley's  Island. 

As  illustrating  the  marked  influence  of  the  proximity  of  a  large  body 
ef  water  upon  the  temperature  of  localities  only  a  few  miles  apart,  il 
may  be  stated  that  he  found  94  deg.  the  highest  reached  the  past  sum- 
mer, while  I,  three  miles  inland  from  Sandusky,  found  the  mercury  stand 
at  96  deg.  three  days  in  succession.  Likewise,  on  the  2d  of  February  he 
noted  the  mercury  at  3  deg.  below  at  7  A.  M.,  and  with  me  at  same  hour 
and  date  the  record  was  7  deg.  below.  The  difference  in  winter  is  at- 
tributable to  the  influence  of  the  open  lake  eastward  of  the  island.  The 
ice  in  the  bay  and  lake  in  our  vicinity  breaks  up  about  the  middle  of 
March  and  drifts  off.  But  the  ice  of  the  upper  lakes  passing  by,  keeps 
down  the  temperature  of  water  and  atmosphere,  and  causes  cold  spring 
months  and  strong  cold  winds.  Hence  vegetation  is  kept  back  and  the 
fruit  buds  are  retarded.  The  lake  once  cleared  of  ice,  the  water  rapidly 
warms,  and  plant  life  awakens  with  safety,  for  the  accumulated  heat  of 
the  water  prevents  late  frosts.  So,  too,  the  mass  of  waters  heated  by 
the  summer's  sun  parts  with  its  warmth  slowly,  shielding  the  shore  some 
distance  inward  from  early  frosts.  A  severe  frost  on  the  main  land  is 
nnnsual  before  the  middle  of  October,  and  on  Kelley's  Island  before  the 
10th  of  November. 

On  the  island,  and  main  land  bordering  the  water,  there  is  a  noticeable 
absence  of  those  cool  nights  and  heavy  dews  of  the  interior,  so  detrimen- 
tal to  grape  culture.  This  is  due  to  a  light  breeze  inland  from  the  lake 
during  the  night,  which  keeps  the  temperature  above  the  dew  point. 
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Table  showing  the  temperature^  rotn,  cloudinees^  force  of  wnd^  &e.^  at  Kd- 
ley^s  Islandj  0.,  (latitude  41  deg.  35  min.  44  see.  north;  longitttde  82  def. 
32  mtn.  32  ^ec.  west;  heigkt  above  tide  water^  587  Jeet)^  for  the  month  of 
October^  for  the  last  ten  years : 


Oatober— Years. 


1859  

1860  

1861  

1862  

1863  

1864  

1865  

1866  

1867  

1868  

HeftD  of  lOyn... 


2 

§ 

I 


Deg, 
49.ci7 
03  40 
55.4^ 
54.37 
5014 
51.83 
53.50 
56.18 
56.65 
50.83 


53.16 


•a 


71 
68 
76 
79 
70 
70 
74 
75 
78 
73 


73.40 


32 
42 

39 
34 
39 
35 
38 
38 
38 
32 


36.70 


4th 
4th 
4A5tb 
8th 
17th 
5th 
7th 
2Ut 
18th 
7th 


s 


Deg. 

65  33 
63.:)3 
69  33 
73.33 
6233 
65.00 

66  67 
68.00 
69.00 
62  67 


66.50 


& 


'o 


27th 
13tb 
24tb 
25t.b 
23d 
8th 
28th 
3Ut 
23d 
17th 


-IS 
p  s 
22 
S  8 


«M  a 


Deg 
36.67 
44.33 
44  00 

a5.oo 

41.67 
40.00 
41.00 
40.00 
44  33 
36.00 


40.30 


s 

-§ 

p  . 

li 

Cm  0 

<1  3 


I 

p 
p 

I. 

p^ 


1.33 
2.93 
2.09 
2.50 
2.84 
3.20 
3.11 
1.84 
l.Qti 
0.78 


2.23 


5.00 
5.71 
4.81 
5.49 
5.99 
666 
5.30 
5  85 
4.91 
5.61 


5.54 


3.13 
2.50 
2.39 
321 
2.87 
2.65 
352 
2.96 
2.90 
2.85 


2.90 


s 


«>  w 
•a  * 


82.2 
83.77 


I- 

PS< 

IJ 


47 
54 

60^ 
51 
49 
47 
50 
50 
56 
48 


50.02 


GEOLOGY. 

There  is  a  great  variety  in  the  geological  formation  in  this  county.  !■ 
ihe  eastern  portion  Waverly  sandstone  prevails,  overlaid  with  black 
bitnminons  shale,  and  in  the  western  part  the  formation  is  of  limestone 
rock.  The  Waverly  sandstone  is  very  valuable  for  building  and  flagging 
material. 

In  the  township  of  Vermillion,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  there 
is  a  large  bed  of  bog  ore,  from  which,  in  former  years,  large  quantities' 
of  iron  was  smelted  ;  but  the  furnace  is  now  out  of  blast,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  fuel  in  that  section. 

The  Huron  river  is  the  western  boundary  of  the  sandstone.  The  shale 
crops  out  in  a  few  places  west  of  the  river.  JSTear  the  central  part  of  the 
•ounty,  in  the  township  of  Perkins,  is  the  most  western  point  and  the 
Qommencemeut  of  the  limestone  formation,  which  extends  westward,, 
cropping  out  in  many  places  at  the  surface,  and  sometimes  found  at  a 
depth  of  ten  to  twenty  feet.  A  large  amount  of  the  best  quality  of 
white  lime  is  burned  from  this  in  this  section  of  the  county.  In  i^ortland 
township  and  on  Kelley's  Island  are  seen  glacier  strata,  with  grooves 
ent  by  icebergs,  which  attract  much  attention  from  geologists.  This 
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atone  makes  very  durable  bailding  material,  but  does  not  work  as  easj 
as  the  sandstone. 

There  are  also,  near  Sandasky,  in  this  county,  inexhaustible  quarries 
•f  a  fine  blue  limestone,  nearly  as  hard  as  granite,  in  layers  of  eight  to 
ten  inches  thick,  and  generally  used  for  building  purposes,  besides  9^ 
large  amount  being  shipped  to  other  lake  ports. 

In  the  vincinity  of  Sandusky  the  land  is  underlaid  at  a  great  depth  by  a 
thick  bed  of  plaster  or  gypsum,  which  crops  out  on  the  peninsula  in  Otta- 
Tra  county.  A  large  amount  of  this  plaster  is  ground  in  Sandusky,  being 
•f  a  fine  quality  and  used  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  but  most  extensively 
•n  the  lands  in  some  portions  of  the  county,  producing  wonderful  results. 

On  Kelley*s  Island  the  Gray  Gliff  limestone  is  only  found.  This  is  a» 
good  bnilding  stone,  and  from  the  quarries  on  the  island  large  quantities 
are  shipped  to  all  the  lake  ports  east  and  west,  and  to  Canada. 

In  Margaretta  township  are  many  valuable  quarries  of  Magnesian 
Cliff  limestone,  a  stone  formation  very  white,  soft  and  easily  worked, 
which  hardens  by  ex|)osure,  and  is  quarried  at  a  small  expense,  being 
valuable  for  building  stone,  and  from  which  the  best  white  lime  is  pro- 
duced. 

The  only  primitive  rocks  found  in  this  county  are  in  the  form  of  boul- 
ders, which  are  distributed  profusely  in  some  places,  generally  on  the 
high  landSi  many  of  them  of  large  size. 

Petroleum  is  found  in  small  quantities  in  both  the  black  shale  and  the 
limestone  formations,  and  is  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  water  of  springs 
that  issue  from  the  rock  in  different  sections  of  the  county.  In  the  lime- 
stone region  are  found  many  sulphur  springs  issuing  ixom  the  rocks. 

SOIL. 

The  soil  in  the  county  is  variable  in  its  character,  but  susceptible  of 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation.  There  is  a  high  ridge  running  through 
the  center  of  the  county  from  east  to  west,  parallel  with  and  from  one 
hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  above  the  lake.  The  soil  of  this 
ridge  is  composed  principally  of  shale,  gravel  and  sand,  while  across  the 
prairies  in  the  western  part,  the  soil  is  of  a  different  character  and  the 
cultivation  not  so  great. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  county  is  mostly  composed  of  a  clay  loam  drift, 
interspersed  with  gravelly,  shaley,  and  san<^y  ridges,  with  some  sand- 
stone on  the  surface. 

This  land  is  of  excellent  quality,  producing  fine  crops  of  grass,  grain, 
and  fruit.  In  the  middle  section  of  the  county  is  the  commencement  of 
the  great  prairie  region  of  the  west.  There  are  some  fine  ridges  in  this 
section,  but  the  most  of  it  is  a  vast  rich  soil,  and  if  underdrained  is  first 
quality  land  for  most  crops.   Com  is  the  principal  crop  now  raised.  Oats 
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and  barley  are  grown  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  succeed  well  in  dry 
■easons. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  prairie  land  here,  some  of  it  being  a  deep, 
black,  mucky  soil,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep.  lu  other  places  in  this 
section,  the  soil  is  but  a  few  inches  deep,  underlaid  with  a  very  heavy 
•lay,  which  is  very  tenacious,  holding  water  like  a  basin. 

The  lake  and  bay  shores  are  mostly  composed  of  clay  drift  and  in  some 
places  covered  with  a  black,  mucky  soil.  Most  of  the  land  along  the 
lake  and  bay  shores  is  suitable  for  vineyards,  aud  largely  devoted  to 
that  purpose. 

The  western  portion  of  the  county  is  composed  mostly  of  a  rich,  sandy, 
alluvial  soil,  with  oak  openings,  prairie  and  heavy  timber  land,  iuter- 
tpersed  with  high,  sandy  ridges,  generally  productive  of  grain,  grass  and 
fruit. 

In  Margaretta  township  there  is  a  section  of  calcareous  soil,  which  pro- 
ilnces  large  crops  of  the  first  quality  of  wheat,  being  the  principal  grain 
raised. 

There  is  some  rich  bottom  land  lying  along  the  Huron  river,  and  some 
very  fiue  land  on  our  creek  bottoms,  very  productive,  and  especially 
adapted  to  grass. 


There  were  formerly  some  swamp  lands  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
eounty,  but  they  have  been  mostly  drained  or  in  process  of  draining. 
There  are  nearly  4,000  acres  of  marsh  laud  in  the  county ;  over  one  thous- 
and acres  of  this  land  lies  ia  Margaretta  townnhip  on  the  bay  shore,  about 
Iwo  thousand  acres  east  of  Sandusky  Bay  in  Portland  and  Huron  town- 
ships, and  the  balance  of  these  lands  on  the  Huron  river  and  the  small 
ereeks  that  flow  into  the  Lake.  These  lands  afford  considerable  pasture 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  especially  during  the  fall  and  spring  months, 
when  the  Lake  is  low. 

During  the  n^onths  of  June  and  July,  when  the  water  in  the  Lake  is 
the  highest,  most  of  the  land  is  under  water  from  one  to  three  feet. 
These  lands  are,  undoubtedly,  the  richest  in  the  county.  The  soil  being 
brought  down  by  the  rivers  and  small  streams,  and  deposited  here,  will 
tome  day  be  used  to  great  advantage  to  enrich  the  adjoining  lands.  A 
large  amount  of  wild  rice  is  grown  on  these  marshe6,  and  they  are  a 
favorite  resort  for  wild  geese,  ducks,  etc.,  which  are  shot  in  great  nam- 
bers  by  sportsmen  who  come  from  afar  for  this  purpose. 

On  the  northern  and  western  border  of  this  county  is  Sandusky  Bay. 
The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  the  bay  is  one  of  the  largest  on  Lake 
Erie — being  over  thirty  miles  long  and  from  two  to  five  miles  wide,  and 
has  an  average  depth  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet,  making  a  fine  harbor  for 
all  lake  crafts  at  Sandusky. 
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RIVERS. 


The  Huron  river,  running  nearly  throngb  the  centre  of  the  county,  is 
navigable  for  some  distance,  and  drains  completely  that  portion  of  the 
eonnty  through  which  it  passes.  It  has  two  flouring  mills  on  its  banks 
in  this  county,  and  at  its  mouth  gives  to  the  town  of  Huron  one  of  the 
best  harbors  on  the  Lake.  In  many  places  this  river  has  high  bluff  banks* 
presenting  fine  romantic  scenery. 

Vermillion  river  is  a  fine  stream,  with  high  black  shaly  banks,  flowing 
from  Lorain  county,  and  only  running  a  short  distance  in  Erie,  entering 
the  Lake  at  the  village  of  Vermillion ;  also  affording  a  good  harbor  for 
lake  vessels  of  all  sizes.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  small  creeks  enter- 
ing the  Lake;  these  of  considerable  size  entering  Sandusky  Bay,  which 
are  sources  of  drainage  to  this  part  of  the  county. 

Cold  Creek. — ^There  are  two  remarkable  springs  at  the  village  of  Oasta- 
lift,  in  Margaretta  township,  issuing  from  some  lowlands  below  the  lime- 
stoue  ridge,  which  are  sixty  feet  deep,  discharging  from  4,000  to  6,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  minute,  affording  one  of  the  best  mill  privileges  in  the 
State.  There  is  one  first  class  paper  mill  and  two  large  flouring  mills  on 
its  banks,  which  have  a  supply  of  water  to  run  their  machinery  the  entire 
year.  The  water  of  these  springs  have  the  singular  properties  of  petrify- 
ing into  stone  vegetables,  weeds,  etc.,  put  into  it,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months. 


The  commercial  resources  of  this  county  are  second  to  none  in  the^ 
State — Sandusky  being  the  terminus  of  three  railroads:  the  Cincinnati^. 
Sandusky  and  Cleveland  Bailroad ;  Sandusky,  MiusfieUl  and  N*3wark 
Bailroad ;  and  Cleveland  and  Toledo  ( Northern  Division)  Bailroad.  These 
railroads  intersect  the  county  from  all  points,  aff jrdiug  abundant  facili- 
ties for  transportation  to  distant  markets,  and  reached  from  eight  different 
stations — Sandusky,  Venice,  Castalia,  Fronts,  Huron,  Berlin  and  Ver- 
million; and  in  addition  to  these,  there  are  in  the  county  four  fine  lake 
ports — Sandusky,  Huron,  Vermillion  and  Eelly*s  Island — giving  us  direct 
communication  with  all  the  ports  of  the  Lake  and  se^i  board. 


Most  of  the  lands  of  this  county  were,  when  new,  very  rich.  During- 
the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  its  first  settlement,  the  making  or  saving 
of  manure  was  seldom,  if  ever  thought  of.  Instances  are  known  of  the 
early  settlers  often  times  moving  their  barns  as  the  easiest  way  of  getting 
rid  of  the  accumulated  manure.  But  not  so,  of  late  years.  Our  farmers 
have  awakened  to  the  neoessity  of  patting  to  nse  everything  that  will  tend 
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tx)  en  rich  the  soil.  How  to  make  the  most  manure  is  getting  to  be  the  great 
question.  (All  now  see  the  '*  almighty  dollar  "  in  it.)  Many  have  tried, 
and  I  recommend,  composting  as  one  of  the  best  ways  of  making  it.  It  can 
t>e  done  at  any  time,  but  best  in  warm  weather.  The  most  common  ingre- 
•dients  are,  say  one-fifth  part  barn-yard  manure,  one-fifth  rich  earth;  hal- 
:aDce,  weeds,  turf,  muck,  etc.  The  composting  of  fish  ofi^al,  (which,  daring 
the  fishing  season,  is  obtained  free  in  any  quantity,)  is,  at  present,  attract- 
ing especial  attention.  It  makes  a  i>owerful  fertilizer,  rich  in  nitrogen  and 
of  the  same  mature  as  guano.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  part 
-of  my  experif^nce  in  the  use  of  it.  During  the  fall  of  1867, 1  made  a  compost 
heap,  using,  to  one  wagon  load  of  fish  offal,  one  load  of  sandy  soil  and 
two  loads  of  very  poor  manure  from  my  hot-beds,  made  mostly  of  leaves. 
In  the  spring  I  used  of  this  heap"  about  as  follows :  To  a  hill  of  melons 
or  squashes,  two  shovels  full ;  in  a  bill  of  sweet  or  common  potatoes,  on« 
ahovel  full — using  on  twelve  acres  of  light  sandy  laud  about  fifteen  tons, 
producing  over  10,000  melons,  700  bushels  of  sweet  potatoes,  2,000 
Hubbard  squashes,  a  large  amount  of  common  potatoes,  sweet  corn  and 
other  garden  vegetables,  all,  in  quality,  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  better 
than  the  average, /i^/i  ^rod^itoi  over  tons — two- thirds  of  which  I 
credit  to  the  compost. 

In  making  this  compost  for  general  use  I  take  one-sixth  part  fish  offal, 
itwo-sixths  manure,  balance  rich  soil,  adding  a  liberal  sprinkling  of 
plaster. 

Some  have  spread  the  offal  broadcast  on  their  lands;  when  plowed 
under,  great  benefit  is  derived  therefrom.  In  all  this,  no  doubt,  there  it 
^till  room  for  improvement,  as  well  as  in  the  making  and  care  of  it. 

There  are  twelve  hundred  tons  of  fish  offal  (refuse  of  dressed  and  poor 
-fish,)  produced  annually.  It  has  scarcely  been  used  on  the  land  where  so 
rich  a  fertilizer  could  have  been  obtained  for  the  mere  taking  away;  the 
fish-houses  were  anxious  to  have  it  removed.  During  the  past  two  years 
considerable  quantities  have  been  put  on  the  land  and  with  great  advan- 
•  tage.   We  shall  soon  be  glad  to  obtain  it  by  paying  for  it. 

During  this  year  an  oil  factory  has  been  successfully  working  it  up  for 
oil.  But  all  the  fish  scrap  is  sent  east,  where  there  is  a  great  demand 
tfor  it  to  grind  up  and  make  fancy  manures. 

Fish  Guano. — Last  year  a  factory  commenced  working  up  the  ffsh  offal, 
-extracting  the  oil  and  making  fish  guano  of  the  residue,  which  is  dried 
and  packed  in  barrels  ready  for  shipment.  All  that  is  made  in  a  season, 
consisting  of  several  thousand  barrels,  is  shipped  to  Hamburg,  Germany, 
for  manure.  The  price  at  the  factory  is  $35.00  per  ton,  which  appears  to 
be  a  high  price, — ^has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  as  yet.  I  am  giving  it  a 
trial  this  season  ;  have  no  doubts  of  good  results. 

A  large  amount  of  ham-yard  manure  is  annually  wasted,  by  leaving  it 
in  the  yard  exposed  to  the  heavy  rains.  The  most  economical  way  is  to 
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spread  and  plow  it  under  in  the  spring.  In  this  way  it  matters  not  how 
coarse  the  mannre  may  be,  the  land  gets  the  fall  benefit ;  bat  if  left  in 
the  yard  it  should  be  thrown  into  heaps,  and,  if  possible,  so  covered  as  to 
throw  off  the  excess  of  heavy  rains. 


This  valuable  material  is  made  at  Sandusky,  by  Messrs.  Marsh  &  Co., 
in  large  qaantities,  by  grinding  the  stones  from  the  quarry,  and  which 
sold  the  past  year  at  $9.00  per  ton  in  balk,  or  $11.00  in  barrels.  It  is  be- 
coming to  be  very  generally  appreciated.  On  the  majority  of  our  lands 
it  can  be  used  to  great  profit ;  should  be  used  on  wheat  in  the  month  of 
May,  and  on  other  crops  in  May  or  June;  the  amount  used,  per  acre, 
should  be  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds ;  sown  broad  cast. 


Among  the  great  improvements  in  farming,  none  are  superior  to  under- 
draining  ;  the  effect  is  so  astonishing,  when  thoroughly  done,  as  scarcely 
to  be  believed. 

I  consider  this  fact  of  great  importance.  It  has  been  demonstrated  to 
a  certainty,  that  by  underdraining  the  land,  good  wheat  can  be  grown 
on  our  flat  wet  lands  in  this  county,  which  has  a  heavy  clay  subsoil  and 
-which  holds  water  like  a  basin. 

I  commenced  uuderdraing  eighteen  years  ago.  This  was,  I  believe,  the 
first  underdraining  done  in  this  county.  I  have  done  more  or  less  every 
year  since,  when  I  could  work  to  advantage.  This  work  is  done  late  in 
the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring,  preferring  a  wet  time ;  work  done  mostly 
by  my  farm  hands,  who  are  hired  by  the  year. 

I  have  over  six  miles  of  underdrains,  discharging  surplus  water  in  a 
wet  time  night  and  day;  nearly  all  are  constructed  of  broken  stone. 
Some  of  my  main  drains  have  a  passage  through  tlietn  eight  inches  high 
and  six  inches  wide,  sides  built  up  with  stone,  then  covered  with  flat 
stone  and  filled  with  broken  stone  to  within  fifteen  inches  of  the  top,  then 
covered  with  straw  and  clay  in  the  usual  manner.  This  kind  of  a  drain 
is  first  class  in  every  respect.  It  should  be  four  or  four  and  a  half  feet 
deep,  costing  $1.60  to  $2.00  per  rod,  but  is  entirely  too  expensive  except 
in  certain  cases. 

I  have  tried  what  is  called  the  French  drains,  by  setting  up  flat  stone 
edgeways;  have  tried  several  different  methods  of  setting  up  the  flat 
stones  for  a  passage  for  the  watijr.  These  have  succeeded  well  with  me 
for  deep  drains,  but  not  so  well  for  shallow  drains.  The  dirt  will  get  in, 
although  I  never  had  one  fill  up  ,Ou  all  this  class  of  drains  always  put 
on  a  heavy  coat  of  broken  stone. 
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I  mncli  prefer  to  pat  io  moi-e  drains  at  less  expense  than  those  aboT» 
described.  After  watching  the  effects  of  several  methods  of  constructing 
stone  drains,  for  many  years,  have  adopted  tbe  plan  of  digging  my  drains 
from  two  and  a  half  to  foar  feet  deep;  although  in  some  cases  have  had 
to  dig  them  six  feet  deep  to  get  fall  enough  to  drain  some  particular  pieoe 
of  land.  Dig  them  with  the  common  shovel  and  spade — the  two  lasi 
spits  the  width  of  tbe  spade.  The  stone  is  sometimes  hauled  out  in  the 
winter  and  put  where  wanted,  broken  up,  and  tbrown  into  tbe  ditoh. 
After  they  are  brought  in  a  wagon,  one  man  breaks  them  up  with  a  stone 
hammer,  two  men  shovel  them  into  the  ditch,  filling  them  to  within 
twelve  or  eighteen  inches  of  the  top  of  the  ditch ;  one  hand  hammers 
them  down  close,  keeping  them  level  at  the  same  time.  Then  I  throw  on 
a  good  coat  of  straw,  hoe  on  a  few  inches  of  clay,  cover  with  the  plow, 
with  clay  which  is  just  close  to  the  ditch  for  that  pnrpose.  I  am  aware 
that  there  are  objections  to  stone  anderdrains,  but  believe  theoi  to  be  best 
as  a  general  rule ;  have  no  faith  in  cobble  stone,  never  having  used  them 
except  in  a  few  instances  putting  them  at  the  bottom  of  deep  drains, 
always  covering  them  at  least  two  foot  with  well  broken  limestone,  and 
which  have  always  proved  good  drains. 

What  is  remarkable,  I  have  never  had  one  of  these  stone  drains  ob- 
structed yet  I  believe  my  success  is  owing  to  the  good  quality  of  the 
stone  for  that  purpose.  I  use  a  thin,  hard  limestone,  averaging  from  om 
to  two  inches  thick,  easily  broken,  and,  what  is  of  more  importance, 
plenty  of  them,  for  when  I  do  any  kind  of  work,  believe  in  doing  it  well. 
A  large  part  of  the  stone  are  picked  up  off  a  limestone  ridge,  which 
always  produces  a  crop  of  stone  when  plowed.  Formerly  this  lot  of  15 
acres  could  sctfrcely  be  plowed.  By  taking  off  the  stone  it  can  now  be 
well  plowed,  and  is  a  valuable  lot  for  wheat. 

We  have  thousands  of  acres  of  this  limestone  land  in  Erie  coanty,  but 
their  value  could  be  doubled  by  taking  off  the  stone ;  also  some  sandstone 
ridges.  By  using  these  stones  for  underdraitiing  the  low,  wet  lands 
which  generally  are  adjoining  them,  this  kind  of  land  would  be  more 
than  doubled  in  value.  Tbis  fact  is  worth  examinaticm.  I  can  state,  with 
18  years'  experience,  that  no  other  material  need  be  looked  after  whea 
we  have  plenty  of  this  limestone  near  by.  It  is  best  to  use  plenty  of 
them,  to  make  underdrainiug  successful. 

In  regard  to  the  cost  of  stone  or  tile  drains,  there  is  not,  in  fact,  maok 
difference,  as  applied  to  my  farm,  when  all  things  are  reckoned  close. 
The  stone  saves  paying  out  the  money.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion 
that  stone  can  be  used  only  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances.  I 
have,  in  former  years,  used  some  tile  when  they  were  cheaper,  and  I  still 
use  a  few  every  year.  They  have  always  done  well.  I  put  a  small  slip 
of  brown  paper  over  the  joints  of  the  tile  as  I  lay  them,  which  is  an 
advantage. 
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There  are  three  tile  manufactories  in  this  county,  which  I  know  make 
a  first  class  article  of  pipe  tile;  and  in  eight  farms  out  of  ten  in  this 
•county  no  other  material  should  be  used.  They  are  the  cheapest  and 
best. 

My  first  lesson  in  underdraining  was  in  the  garden  IS  years  ago,  which 
has  paid  expenses  every  year  siuce.  I  underdrain  all  my  land  for  horti- 
cultural productions,  the  first  crop  often  paying  expenses,  especially 
•trawberries.  I  find  that  my  upland  black  sandy  ridges  pay  well  for 
vnderdraiuing,  which  are  not  called  wet. 

I  will  give  some  of  my  experience  in  field  crops.  In  the  fall,  winter 
and  spring  of  1862-63,  1  underdralned  a  ten  acre  lot  and  partially  under- 
drained  another  ten  acre  lot,  of  burr  oak,  shale  and  prairie  land,  with 
from  8  to  18  inches  black  soil;  in  places  very  wet.  This  was  crawfish 
lafid,  and  no  mistake;  for  they  had  holes  all  over  it.  In  dry  seasons, 
would  raise  a  fair  crop  of  corn ;  in  wet  seasons  the  crop  would  not  pay 
expenses.  The  undenlrainiug  cost  $300 ;  over  400  rods  constructed ;  two 
main  drains  costing  $1.25  per  rod,  the  balance  50  cts.;  done  when  labor 
was  nheap,  with  stone  hauled  one-fourth  of  a  mile ;  main  drains  4  feet 
deep,  the  others  2^  to  3^  feet  deep.  The  lot  partially  drained  was  put  in 
barley,  and  produced  33  bushels  per  acre.  The  wettest  portion  of  the 
lot  underdraiutsci  produced  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  extra  crop  of  barley 
more  than  paid  the  expense  of  $100  for  draining  the  first  year.  Since 
then  it  has  been  mowed,  producing  a  crop  of  first  quality  of  hay  each 
jear. 

The  other  lot  the  same  year,  1863,  produced  nearly  100  bushels  ears  of 
corn  per  acre;  in  1864  over  100  bushels  ears  of  corn  per  acre.  In  1865 
the  lot  was  planted  in  barley,  producing  30  bushels  per  acre;  bad  season 
— ^grain  lodged  and  wasted.  The  extra  amount  of  grain  in  these  three 
years  more  than  paid  the  expense  of  $200  for  draining.  In  1866  plowed 
deep,  once;  drilled  in  wheat  first  day  of  September,  only  expecting  to 
get  some  straw  and  seed.  No  one  expected  this  lot  would  grow  wheat. 
The  wheat  was  mostly  winter-killed  in  this  section.  This  lot  produced 
240  bushels  of  good  wheat;  part  of  it  sold  for  $2.40  per  bushel.  The 
crop  was  worth  $560,  which  was  all  clear  gain ;  for  if  the  land  had  not 
been  underdrained,  it  would  have  produced  no  wheat  at  all.  I  have  since 
cat  two  crops  of  hay  and  one  of  good  clover  seed  on  this  lot,  and,  with- 
out manuring,  has  paid  the  cost  of  underdraining.  The  market  value  of 
the  land  has  doubled  in  value  siuce  I  commenced  underdraining.  This 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  extra  amount  of  crops  harvested  in  six 
jears,  simply  by  underdraining. 

Anothei  lot  close  by  has  this  year  produced  25  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  bad  as  this  season  was.  A  clay  ridge  in  this  lot,  which  I  at  first 
supposed  did  not  want  undei draining — reasoning  by  comparison — I  have 
ainA  drained  with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
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Last  year  I  underdrained  a  very  wet,  level  five-acre  lot,  prairie  land. 
The  drains  were  from  50  to  60  feet  apart,  3  feet  deep  at  lower  end,  and  2} 
feet  at  upper  end;  stone  was  put  in  2  feet  deep  at  lower  end,  and  1  foot 
deep  at  upper  end.  The  cost  of  dig^ng  was  25  cts.;  stone,  12^  cts.;  pat- 
ting in  stone,  12J  cts.;  filling  ditch,  5  cts.;  total  cost,  55  cts.  per  rod. 
Bid  not  charge  for  team ;  they  had  nothing  else  to  do  this  time  of  year- 
winter.  I  put  in  some  small  cross  drains  in  the  wet  spots.  This  lot  has 
proven  to  be  well  drained.   Cost  per  acre  about  $25,  at  44  rods  per  acre. 

The  effect  of  underdraining  this  kind  of  land  is  like  making  new  land 
of  it.  The  land  seems  enriched  by  the  ammonia  and  other  gases  retained 
in  the  soil,  and  not  washed  off  by  the  heavy  rains.  The  water  from  the 
drains  is  always  clear,  not  washing  away  the  finest  portions  of  the  soil 
The  last  can  be  plowed  any  time,  after  sowing  a  crop ;  by  putting  it  in 
season,  the  laud  can  be  plowed  deep — the  roots  can  go  deeper  in  search 
of  food.  The  nature  of  the  land  seems  entirely  changed;  never  bakes, 
but  is  loose  and  friable.  Kor  does  it  suffer  from  drouth,  the  capilliaiy 
attraction  keeping  the  land  moist  and  in  fine  order.  The  grass  on  pasture 
and  meadow  is  much  better.  It  will  prevent  wheat  from  winter-killing, 
by  carrying  off  the  surplus  water  quickly.  Much  wheat  is  killed  in  the 
winter  by  sudden  freezing  of  the  water  on  the  surface  during  intense^ 
cold  weather.   Underdraining  will  remedy  this  completely. 

I  also  deem  it  of  great  importance  to  know  that  good  wheat  can  be 
grown  on  our  level,  flat  lands  of  northern  Ohio,  if  well  underdrained.  I 
don't  care  what  material  is  used  for  underdrains,  if  the  work  only  is  well 
done.  The  grain  crop  on  a  large  portion  of  the  land  of  northern  Ohio 
could  be  doubled  by  underdraining,  besides  doubling  the  value  of  the 
land  and  benefiting  the  whole  country,  especially  the  health  of  a  neigh- 
borhood, where  surface  water  is  thus  quickly  removed.  Many  farmers 
are  at  work  underdraining  in  this  section.  They  all  say  that  it  pays,  bnfe 
there  is  not  enough  of  it  done.  The  value  of  it  is  universally  admitted 
by  those  that  have  constructed  underdrains. 

A  large  amount  of  underdraining  has  been  done  in  the  vineyards,  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  In  fact,  nearly  all  land  suitable  for  grapes 
requires  underdraining,  and  our  grape  men  know  better  than  to  under- 
take putting  out  a  vineyard  on  undrained  land.  Thirty  feet  apart  is  the 
proper  distance,  and  three  feet  deep.  Good  pipe  tile  is  the  best  materirf, 
and  wet  weather  the  best  time  to  dig  drains  in  the  hard  clay  of  the  vine- 
yards. Outlets  for  these  drains  are  made  by  plowing  and  scraping  ont 
open  ditches  wide  and  deep  enough  for  the  purpose. 

DRAINING  TILE. 

Three  yards  in  this  county  are  making  tile:  two  in  Perkins  township 
and  one  in  the  town  of  Milan.   The  price  at  the  yard  is:  % 
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2  inoh,  per  thousand   $14  00 

2i   "            "    15  00 

3  "            "    18  00- 

4  "           •*    30  00« 

5  "            "    40  00- 

6  "           "    60  00- 


This  price  is  too  high  for  tile  to  be  used  extensively,  but  the  tile-makers^ 
■ay  that  they  caniiot  be  afforded  less  at  the  present  rates  of  wages,  &c» 
There  is  a  heavy  expense  attending  the  tile  business.  In  the  first  place, 
an  expensive  kiln  of  stone  or  brick  must  be  constructed,  in  which  to 
bum  them«  and  a  long  shed  with  a  wooden  railroad,  and  small  cars  to 
run  from  the  machine,  to  keep  them  dry,  which  must  be  open  at  the 
sides,  besides  other  expensive  machinery.  The  two  tile  yards  have  been 
in  operation  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years  in  Perkins,  and  the  first  tile^ 
they  made  was  a  very  poor  article;  but  of  late  years  they  are  making  a. 
trst-rate  article  of  pipe  tile;  rather  rough,  it  is  true,  but  heavy  and/ 
strong,  and  no  doubt  very  durable. 

Our  tile  manufacturers  do  not  work  the  clay  enough,  and  dry  the  tiler 
too  fast,  so  that  they  will  crack  before  burning,  whilst  others  are  not 
liurned  enough.  Poorly  burned  tile  should  never  be  put  into  the  ground ; 
they  will  slack,  break  down,  and  result  in  great  injury  to  the  under- 
drains. 

PLOWING. 

The  Michigan  double  plow  has  not  been  much  used  iu  this  county. 
James  Truesbale,  of  Four  Corners,  Huron  county,  exhibited  at  our 
•ounty  fair,  last  fall,  a  steel  double  plow,  which  is  said  to  do  good  work 
with  a  single  span  of  horses. 

On  our  prairie  and  sandy  soil,  steel  plows  are  generally  used,  and  arcr 
•specially  constructed  by  plow-makers  residing  in  this  section,  who  have 
learned  by  experience  what  kind  of  plows  are  best  adapted  to  our  soil. 
Some  plows  turn  a  flat,  wide,  shallow  furrow,  which  suit  some  people,  but 
are  a  great  mistake.  ]^arrow  furrows  pulverize  the  soil  much  the  best» 
liut  may  require  more  time  to  plow  a  lot  of  land.  It  is  cheaper  in  the 
end  to  take  double  time  than  have  poor  plowing  done  for  nothing.  Our 
most  successful  farmers  plow  8  or  10  inches  deep ;  this  kind  of  plowin^^ 
is  well  adapted  to  the  deep,  rich  soils  of  our  county.  I  have  never  hoards 
•f  any  lands  being  injured  by  deep  plowing  in  this  section. 

In  the  eastern,  western  and  Lake  shore  portions  of  the  county,  where- 
they  have  a  strong  or  clay  loam  soil,  the  cast  iron  mould -board  and- 
iron beam  plow  is  the  strongest,  best  plow,  works  well,  and  is  in  general 
mse.  The  subsoil  plow  has  been  used  to  some  extent,  but  is  now  seldom^ 
seen  in  our  fields.  The  universal  practice  of  preparing  the  land  for  vine- 
yards is  double  plowing,  which  is  done  by  two  teams,  one  following  the- 
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other  iQ  the  same  furrow ;  the  last  shoald  be  a  deep  tiller  plow,  throwing 
ont  as  much  of  the  soil  as  possible,  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  inches. 

This  plan  is  practiced  in  preparing  our  lauds  for  strawberries,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  &c. ;  it  is  also  the  best  plan  for  preparing  the  land, 
when  in  greensward,  for  vegetables,  melons,  potatoes,  &c.  The  first 
plow  should  cut  5  inches  deep  and  the  second  5  inches,  making  10  inchei 
deep.  The  teams  must  go  fast  enough  to  throw  out  the  soil  and  cover  up 
the  sod,  making  a  line  seed-bed.   Few  weeds  will  grow. 

Plowing  should  be  done  early,  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  frost  to  pulver- 
ize the  soil,  but  probably  will  not  do  so  well  for  clay  lands. 

ROTATION  OF  OEOPS. 

This  is  a  grain-growing  county,  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  dom 
much  towards  keeping  up  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  best  rotation  of 
crops  which  is  practiced  here,  is,  plow  deep  a  meadow  or  pasture,  or  what 
is  better,  to  double  plow,  but  which  is  not  generally  done;  still  it  hat 
been  practiced  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Plant  with  corn ;  cultivate  well,  not  allowing  any  weeds  or  grass  U 
grow. 

The  second  year,  haul  out  long,  unfermented  manure ;  put  on  a  heavy 
coat;  plow  deep;  plant  corn,  cultivate  well,  not  allowing  a  bit  of  grasi 
nor  a  weed  to  go  to  seed.  The  crop  of  corn  should  be,  in  both  years,  over 
one  hundred  bushels  of  ears  per  acre,  on  the  average,  and  in  favorable 
seasons  much  larger,  if  the  land  is  underdrained. 

The  third  year  put  the  laud  in  barley ;  if  the  season  is  good,  the  crop 
should  not  be  less  than  40  bushels  per  acre.  After  the  barley  crop  is  off, 
pasture  close  with  sheep,  not  letting  them  on  in  wet  weather.  Plow  fine, 
good  and  deep  once  in  August ;  drill  in  wheat  about  the  first  of  Septem- 
ber. If  the  season  is  favorable,  a  large  crox)  of  wheat  may  certainly  be 
expected ;  if  the  land  is  well  underdrained,  seed  down  the  last  of  March 
with  5  quarts  of  clover  and  3  of  timothy.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  is  takeft 
off,  put  ou  sheep  and  keep  down  the  weeds  for  a  short  time ;  when  there 
is  no  danger  from  weeds,  take  off  the  sheep,  let  no  stock  on,  but  let  the 
grass  grow  up  to  cover  the  ground  in  winter. 

I  know  that  this  rotation  will  kill  weeds,  grow  large  crops,  and  keep 
the  laud  in  good  order.  There  is  no  necessity  of  summer  fallowing  laud 
if  this  course  is  pursued,  for  the  laud  will  be  clean  and  in  good  condition. 
Some  of  our  farmers  on  the  prairie,  by  keeping  their  lands  almost  con- 
stantly in  corn  year  after  year,  are  making  a  great  mistake.  A  rotadoi 
of  crops  would  be  much  better. 

MEADOW,  ETC. 

For  the  past  ten  years  the  average  acreage  of  meadow  lands  in  tbie 
•ouuty  has  been  about  3,000  acres ;  average  yield  1^  tons  per  acre,  mostly 
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comprised  of  timothy  slightly  mixed  with  clover.  By  some,  clear  timothy 
is  grown;  it  brings  the  best  price  in  our  markets;  while  many  pbrmit  all 
kinds  of  grass  to  grow  on  the  same  land,  and  get  a  very  salable  hay  if 
they  make  it  while  che  san  shines"  (and  in  these  days  of  barometers 
none  need  be  made  at  any  other  time).  Aboat  one-half  of  oar  meadows 
are  on  high  or  undrained  lands,  and  are  very  much  improved  by  the  use 
of  plaster.  Without  fertilizing,  they  produce  good  crops  for  thr.  e  or  four 
years,  and  are  then  generally  pastured  one  or  two  years,  then  plowed  and 
cropped.   On  the  low  lands  they  last  longer.   The  general  rules  for 

Sowing  Orass-seed  are,  timothy  clover  J,  6  qts.  per  acre,  or  clover  f 
and  timothy  ^;  the  former  to  produce  merchantable  hay,  the  latter  t« 
improve  the  land.  The  best  time  to  sow  the  seed  is  in  the  months  of 
March  and  April. 

The  average  acreage  of  Clover  for  the  same  time  has  been  about  500 
acres.  The  chief  object.of  growing  clover  is  to  enrich  the  soil,  which  is 
best  done  by  plowing  under,  and  on  our  limestone  lands  this  is  practiced 
considerably.  Clover  hay  is  of  little  value  for  stock,  excepting  sheep ; 
they  do  very  well  on  it. 

Hungarian  Orass  at  present  is  grown  in  very  limited  quantities ;  the 
yield  is  generally  very  large,  and,  when  properly  secured,  stock  will 
thrive  on  it  for  a  time. 

Millet  is  less  grown  than  Hungarian.  On  the  low  lands  it  grows  8» 
large  that  it  lodges  badly ;  on  the  dry  lands  it  does  much  better ;  it  makes 
excellent  fodder,  and  should  be  cultivated  more  extensively. 

Lucerne  or  Ever-lasting  Clover. — Some  experiments  in  growing  this  have 
been  made  by  the  writer ;  it  yields  an  enormous  growth  of  hay,  but  is  not 
relished  by  stock  as  well  as  the  native  clover. 

Com  Stalks. — Certain  it  is,  nothing  better  than  corn  stalks  can  be  fed 
to  stock.  The  raising  and  care  of  this  fodder  commands  a  good  deal  of 
attention.  If  desired  for  summer  use  (when  the  pastures  are  short), 
sweet  com  should  be  planted  in  the  month  of  May ;  if  for  winter,  plant 
the  Hackberry,  during  the  first  half  of  July — a  little  later  will  do— in 
rdws  one  way  three  feet  apart;  drop  10  or  12  kernels  in  a  hill,  18  inches 
apart.  The  ground  should  be  in  good  order.  To  make  out  the  rows  I 
use  a  small  plow,  and  the  same  to  cover  the  corn.  The  usual  product 
grown  is  four  to  five  tons  per  acre.  Sowing  broadcast  has  become  nearly 
obsolete. 

Pasturage. — About  one-fifth  of  the  lands  are  devoted  to  pasture.  Bed 
and  white  clover  make  the  best  early,  and  blue  grass  the  best  fall  graa- 
log.  Meadow  lands  are  largely  relied  upon  for  pasture. 

WHEAT. 

In  the  early  settlements  of  this  county  wheat  was  largely  grown,  and 
generally  a  sure  crop.  About  fifteen  years  ago  the  wheat  midge  sud- 
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denly  made  its  appearance  in  this  section,  and  in  consequence  of  it«  ia 
some  seasons  we  scarcely  harvested  onr  seed.  [Nothing  that  was  done 
would  prevent  their  ravages.  During  this  period  wheat  could  only  be 
grown  by  sowing  early  winter,  like  the  Mediterranean,  on  high,  dry  ridge 
land.  This  insect  has  been  less  destructive  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  The  principal  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  wheat  crop  is  climatic 
inflaences  and  injurious  insects.  The  remedy  is  high  cultivation,  liberal 
manuring  and  underdraining,  and  plowing  under  plenty  of  clover.  The 
best  manure  is  plaster,  ashes,  salt,  lime,  and,  on  some  land,  barnyard 
manure. 

The  deterioration  of  the  wheat  crop  in  this  county  has  of  late  years 
been  very  rapid.  The  great  extremes  of  climate  during  the  last  two  or 
three  years  has  greatly  injured  the  wheat  crop.  A  favorable  change  of 
climate  seemingly  setting  in,  and  injurious  insects  becoming  less  in  num- 
ber, we  may  hope  to  grow  good  crops  in  the  future,  by  doing  our  duly  in 
the  cultivation. 

Cultivation. — ^The  various  soils  of  this  county  require  different  modes 
of  cnltivation.  On  our  dry  or  underdrained  lands,  under  high  cultiva- 
tion, free  from  stone,  one  of  the  cheapest  and  most  successful  methods  is 
to  plow  under  a  barley  stubble.  Plow  once,  in  August,  deep,  narrow 
farrows,  well  pulverizing  the  soil.  This  plowing  should  be  well  done, 
the  land  well  worked,  and  wheat  drilled  in  about  the  first  of  September. 
By  a  proper  rotation  of  crops  summer  fallowing  can  be  dispensed  with 
on  this  class  of  lands.  Another  successful  way  is  to  turn  under  a  crop 
•f  clover.  Meadow  land  in  June  grass  must  be  plowed  more  than  once. 

On  the  high  limestone  lands  of  Margaretta,  where  wheat  is  made  a 
specialty,  and  fine  crops  of  a  superior  quality  are  raised,  the  land  is  sum- 
mer-fallowed, plowing  a  piece  of  clover  pasture,  which  has  Iain  tw^ 
years,  in  May  or  June,  and  on  which  a  large  flock  of  sheep  has  been 
kept.  Harrow  the  land  during  the  summer;  cross-plow  in  August 
Some  cross  plow  twice,  which  is  better.  Harrow  the  land  well;  drill  im 
the  wheat  the  fore  part  of  September,  one  and  one-half  bushels  of  seed 
to  the  acre. 

They  universally  sow  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  pounds  of  ground 
plaster  the  last  of  April  or  the  fore  part  of  May.  Their  main  depend- 
ence is  on  the  plaster,  which  will  turn  the  wheat  a  dark  green  and  make 
it  grow  very  fast.  If  too  much  is  sown,  the  wheat  will  be  liable  to  lodgt 
or  rust.  This  course  keeps  the  lands  improving.  The  usual  crop  is  from 
twenty  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre.  Some  crops  have  been  over  forty 
bushels  per  acre. 

Wheat  is  sometimes  sown  after  oats,  and  occasionally  after  com;  good 
crops  are  grown  in  this  manner,  but  as  a  general  rule  the  practice  cannot 
be  recommended.   Some  fields  are  manured  with  well-rotted  barnyar€ 
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manure  before  sowing  the  wheat.  This  is  practised  more  on  high,  dry 
lands,  putting  on  a  moderate  amount  of  mannre. 

Varieties. — In  former  years  white  flint  and  blue  stem  were  much  grown ; 
of  late  years  scarcely  anything  is  sown  but  Mediterranean,  which  has 
deteriorated  very  much  in  quality  since  its  introduction. 

I  received  from  the  Department  at  Washington  some  Tappahannock 
wheat  two  years  ago.  One  quart,  the  first  year,  produced  twelve  quarts ; 
the  second  year,  eleven  bushels.  This  variety  is  very  early,  not  lodging 
at  all ;  sowed  close  by  the  Mediterranean,  which  all  lodged.  It  is  a  very 
early  white  wheat,  with  very  stiff  straw,  and  will,  I  think,  prove  valuable. 

Spring  wheat  is  grown  to  some  extent  on  some  soils,  and  very  flue 
crops  are  sometimes  raised.  It  is,  however,  inferior  in  quality  to  winter 
wheat,  and  its  culture  cannot  be  recommended  on  lands  suitable  for  win- 
ter wheat. 

The  following  will  show  the  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  grown  in  each 
township  for  the  year  1867 : 


Township. 

Acres. 

Bnshels. 

Average 

per  acre. 

521 

5,574 

10.7 

],224 

19,468 

16.0 

566 

9,000 

16.0 

1,636 

29,017 

17.1 

668 

10.115 

15.1 

Milan  

1,771 

17,663 

100 

651 

10.032 

15.4 

410 

6,625 

16.1 

337 

5,562 

16.4 

3 

60 

20.0 

5 

67 

13.4 

The  wheat  crop  of  Erie  county  for  this  last  year,  1868,  will  be  in  amount 
about  the  same  as  last  year ;  there  was  more  sown  but  the  average  will 
be  about  13  bushels  per  acre. 


Table  shomng  tJie  production  of  Wheat 


Tears. 

Acres. 

Bnshels. 

Per 
'  acre. 

Tears. 

Acres. 

Bnshels. 

Per 
acre. 

1858  

7,821 
10,512 
13,105 
14.478 
17,995 

125,757 
175,212 
250,711 
231.842 
308,694 

11.8 
17.0 
19.1 
16.3 
17.2 

1863  

15,899 
11.771 
8,934 
7,244 
7,794 

250,041 
61.960 
85,6.53 
76.567 

113,184 

15  7 
5.3 
6.€ 
10.5 
14.S 

1859  

1864  

1860  

1865  

1861  

1866  

1862  

1867  
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-RYE 

Is  grown  to  a  very  limited  extent  only.  The  principal  object  in  grow- 
ing it  at  all  is  for  the  straw,  which  is  very  useful  lor  a  variety  of  pur- 
poses, such  as  tieing  up  corn  fodder,  and  for  tieiug  up  young  grape  shoots 
in  the  summer,  making  mats  for  hot  beds,  &c.  Eye  can  be  grown  on  wet 
and  poor  lands  to  an  advantage.  It  is  not  generally  considered  best  to 
aow  it  on  good  wheat  lauds. 

It  is  a  profitable  crop.  The  straw  which  generally  sella  for  ten  cents 
for  a  small  bundle,  and  raised  principally  by  our  Germans,  who  often 
grow  two  crops  in  succession. 

There  is  a  spring  variety  which  is  sometimes  grown  for  the  straw.  It 
ia  not  worth  much  for  grain. 


Table  showing  the  production  of  Rye, 


Years. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Per 
acre. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Per 
acre. 

I8r»8  

365 
348 
2<»2 
203 
103 

4.396 
4,4H2 
3,079 
2,973 
1,627 

12.0 
13.0 
15.2 
14.6 
15.8 

1863.  

26 
IM 
173 
273 
203 

424 
1,054 
2,52:1 
3.517 
2,169 

16.0 
130 
14.6 
»8 
lUi 

1859  

18rt4  

I860  

1865  

1661  

1^66  

1862  

1867  

BUCKWHEAT. 

Buckwheat  is  grown  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  but  most  generally  ii 
small  tracts  only.  It  is  a  great  advantage  in  some  respects.  A  piece  of 
land  which  is  wet  or  weedy  can  be  ploughed  in  the  last  of  June  or  the 
first  of  July,  and  sow  one  bushel  per  acre.  It  will  grow  so  fast  that  it 
will  smother  all  weeds,  and  large  crops  can  be  grown  on  lands  on  which 
no  other  crop  could  be  raised.  There  is  one  difficulty  attending  the  col- 
tivation  of  buckwheat^  If  the  land  is  too  wet  for  any  other  crop,  it  will 
require  much  work  to  keep  down  the  volunteer  buckwheat,  for  it  is  a  veiy 
rapid  grower. 

Good  dry,  sandy  land  is  best  adapted  to  it,  but  this  quality  of  land  is 
more  valuable  for  other  crops. 

Some  of  our  farmers  select  some  wet  or  second  class  land,  sow  it  with 
buckwheat  two  or  three  years,  and  then  seed  it  down  with  barley  or  oats, 
which  are  not  injured  if  sowed  early.  Some  have  made  money  out  of 
this  crop,  by  making  a  specialty  of  it,  and  putting  it  on  good  land.  Tbs 
demand  is  always  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  the  flower  sells  as  high  at 
wheat  flour.  It  is  also,  whilst  in  bloom,  an  excellent  pasture  for  bees, 
which  every  farmer  ought  to  keep.  Much  depends  on  the  season;  veiy 
hot  weather  will  injure  it ;  so  will  eaily  frost 
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Table  showing  the  production  of  BmJcwheat. 


Years. 

Acres. 

Busliels. 

Per  acre. 

Years- 

Acres. 

256 
8:J6 
256 
585 
508 

Bushels. 

Per 
acre. 

lasa  

1859  

781 

559 
497 
5.^7 
343 

12,:i76 

9.391 
8,056 
8,1 185 
2,654 

11.0 
113 
18.2 
15  3 
10.9 

1863......  .. 

1864  

2.906 
10,9:J5 
3,032 
7.483 
4,342 

11.3 
130 
11.8 
14  0 
8.5 

1H60.  

1861  

1866  

1862  

1867  

OATS 

Are  extensively  grown,  generally  a  profitable  crop,  and  of  late  years 
have  commanded  good  prices.  Some  are  shipped  from  this  county  to 
other  markets.  Oats  are  always  sown  after  corn  and  potatoes,  and  as  a 
general  rale,  harrowed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner,  the  gi-eater  part  of 
oar  farmers  considering  any  land  good  enough  for  oats ;  but  this  crop 
will  pay  as  well  as  any  other  by  good  cultivation. 

They  are  sown  as  early  as  the  land  is  dry  enough.  Two  or  three 
bushels  are  sown  per  acre.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  sowing  too 
much  seed,  whilst  there  is  danger  of  sowing  too  little.  On  our  high,  dry 
lands,  where  they  can  be  put  in  early,  they  are  generally  a  sure  crop ; 
but  on  our  black,  prairie  and  other  bad  lands,  unless  underdrained,  they 
are  a  very  uncertain  crop,  liable,  if  late,  to  be  destroyed  by  grasshoppers, 
and  in  wet  seasons,  to  lodge  and  rust,  when  the  grain  will  not  fill  and 
of  course  be  very  light. 

The  climate  of  Ohio  is  too  warm  to  grow  oats  of  a  quality  that  will 
make  good  meal. 

Varieties. — Only  the  common  varieties  are  grown:  black,  side  and 
white  Poland  oats.  There  is  not  much  difference  in  the  yield  of  tfaes* 
varieties.  Some  seasons  one  variety  yields  better,  and  other  seasons 
some  other  variety  is  most  productive. 

A  winter  variety  has  been  tried  and  produced  well,  and  of  a  superior 
quality,  but  is  rather  tender ;  besides,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  raise  win- 
ter oats  wheu  we  can  just  as  well  raise  winter  wheat 


Table  showing  the  production  of  Oats. 


Tears. 

Acres. 

Bashels 

Per 
acre. 

Years. 

Acres 

Bashels. 

Par 
acre. 

lavj  

6  007 
4.802 
6.6)5 
5,3(57 
4,694 

72.312 
141.366 
25(430 
139.239 
129,428 

12.0 
29.4 
38.3 
25.9 
27.5 

1863  

4,765 
6,:<53 
5.871 
7J>00 
14,010 

113.693 
200.528 
196.094 
25;i,.'>:i8 
188,841. 

238 

314& 
28.5 
33.S 
13.3 

l'«4  

18HI .... 

1866  

1867  
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CORN 

Is  the  great  staple  crop  of  this  county,  and  nineteen  years  out  of  twenty 
yield  a  good  crop.  It  is  the  most  valuable  grain  crop  we  grow.  The 
yellow  and  white  dent  variety,  although  not  as  large  as  the  southern 
variety  known  by  this  name,  but  a  kind  peculiar  to  this  locality,  is  the 
variety  most  generally  grown.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  Indian  com 
will  acclimate  more  readily  than  almost  any  other  cereal. 

This  plant  is  wonderfully  well  adapted  to  this  climate.  When  our  rains 
are  heavy  its  broad  leaves  bend  over  and  throw  the  water  from  the  stalk, 
and  in  our  great  droughts  they  stand  out  and  conduct  every  particle  of 
moisture  to  the  roots.  The  best  way  to  raise  corn  is  to  double-plough  in 
the  fall  late,  or  early  in  the  spring,  which  will  kill  the  worms.  But  mosi 
farmers  like  to  pasture  it  with  sheep  during  the  winter  and  spring.  Then 
it  is  the  custom  to  plough  deep  about  the  20th  of  May,  and  plant  imme- 
diately, and  the  corn  will  generally  get  the  start  of  the  worms. 

It  is  customary  to  put  in  corn  with  a  horse-drill,  having  the  stalks  one 
foot  apart  in  the  row  (rows  four  feet  apart),  and  large  crops  are  grown  in 
this  way,  but  unless  great  care  is  used  in  commencing  early,  heavy  rains 
occur  at  this  time,  it  will  cost  more  labor  to  get  the  crop  well  tended. 

Some  plant  in  check-rows,  so  as  to  cultivate  well  both  ways,  and  plant 
four  grains  in  a  hill,  commencing  early,  or  as  soon  as  the  rows  of  com 
can  be  seen,  with  the  small  five-shovel  cultivator,  and  cultivate  both 
ways.  When  the  corn  is  large  enough,  then  it  is  worked  with  the  double 
shovel  plow,  and  the  land  kept  mellow.   Finish  off  in  haying  time. 

One  great  advantage  of  this  crop  is,  that  it  is  fully  equal  to  a  summer 
fallow  for  subduing  weeds.  There  is  no  excuse  for  allowing  weeds  to  go 
to  seed  in  a  corn-field.  It  is  advisable  to  have  one  piece  of  sod-ground  to 
break  up  every  year,  but  is  not  good  economy  to  put  manure  on  sod- 
ground  and  plough  it  under,  for  it  would  be  put  in  too  deep,  and  the 
ground  could  not  be  plowed  well  enough,  for  when  sod  is  turned  over  it 
must  be  completely  done. 

The  next  year  is  the  proper  time  to  put  on  the  manure.  This  ought  to 
produce  100  bushels  per  acre,  and,  if  under-drained,  150  per  acre. 


Table  Shomng  the  Production  of  Com. 


Tears. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Per 
acre. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Bushels. 

Per 
Acre. 

1858   

15,844 
22,553 
23,236 
20,545 
12,519i 

438.290 
734,132 
919,983 
711,782 
388,752 

27.6 
32.5 
39.6 
34.6 
13.0 

1863  

14.202 
15,883 
14,948 
15,888 
14,055i 

253,024 
402,178 
501,322 
.'{94.801 
462,457 

18  # 

25.2 
34.5 
24.9 
32.9 

1859   

1864   

19(50  

1865  

1861  

1866  

1862  

1867  
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Oom  should  be  cat  up  before  frost  and  put  up  well  in  good-sized  shocks. 
In  two  or  three  weeks  husk  out,  and  put  the  stalks  into  the  barn  or  stack, 
well  secured.  It  will  then  be  equal  to  hay,  worth  nearly  as  much  per  acre, 
and  will  pay  for  taking  care  of  early. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  not  the  universal  custom,  although  it  is  prac- 
ticed by  our  best  farmers,  and  on  the  prairies  much  of  the  corn  is  left 
standing  on  the  hill.  They  say  they  want  it  left  on  the  land  to  keep  it 
rich.  There  is  some  reason  in  this  course,  but  would  it  not  be  far  better 
to  cut  up  the  stalks,  feed  to  the  cattle,  and  put  the  manure  on  the  land  t 

Some  of  these  fields  have  been  kept  in  corn  for  forty  years.  It  was 
often  the  custom  in  former  years  to  let  corn  stand  out  until  spring,  and 
thus  get  two  crops  of  com  in  one  year,  but  neither  of  them  a  paying  crop. 
Ifow-a-days  it  must  be  harvested  in  the  fall,  for  it  would  be  stolen  if  left 
•nt  all  winter.   In  former  years  corn  was  not  worth  stealing. 


Considerable  barley  is  grown  in  Erie.  One  great  advantage  in  growing 
barley  is,  that  if  the  land  is  in  good  order  wheat  will  succeed  almost  as 
well  after  this  crop  as  upon  a  summer  fallow. 

The  best  barley  is  grown  on  good  clean  dry  or  under-drained  black 
sandy  or  clay  loam  land,  after  potatoes  or  corn,  on  land  free  from  weeds 
and  grass,  well  manured  the  year  previous.  It  should  be  sown  as  early 
as  possible,  and  ought  to  be  sown  the  last  days  of  March.  Sow  the  land 
as  fast  as  it  is  plowed,  dragging  only  one  way,  with  2^  bushels  clean  seed 
per  acre.  This  plan  will  generally  insure  40  bushels  per  acre,  leaving  the 
land  in  fine  order  for  a  crop  of  wheat.  Barley  injures  land  less  than  any 
other  grain. 

Barley  should  be  allowed  to  stand  until  it  is  nearly  all  ripe,  so  as  to  be 
of  a  uniform  quality  for  malting.  I  cut  it  with  a  reaping  machine,  bind, 
pat  it  up  in  round  shocks,  capped  like  wheat.  The  grain  should  be  kept 
dry  and  not  exposed  to  the  weather.  It  is  a  very  difficult  grain  to  dry  if 
it  gets  wet.  It  is  better  if  it  goes  through  the  sweating  process  in  the 
mow  or  stack  before  threshing. 

Our  climate  in  too  hot  for  this  grain,  but  when  the  season  is  favorable 
it  ranks  among  the  most  profitable  grain  crop  we  grow. 


Spring  Four-rawed  Barley^  Which  is  the  best  variety  for  this  latitude, 
and  largely  cultivated,  generally  insures  a  crop,  if  put  on  the  right  kind 
of  land  and  receives  the  proper  cultivation. 

Brewers  Delight — A  Two-row  Oerrnan  Barley — Sent  out  from  the  De- 
partment at  Washington,  is  a  very  large  grain,  largely  cultivated  in 
Germany,  producing  sixty  to  seventy  bushels  per  acre.  This  variety 
grows  taller  and  has  longer  heads.   Some  seasons  it  has  produced,  on 
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my  land,  a  large  crop  of  superior  quality  of  grain.  Last  year  it  rusted 
and  lodj^ed  badly.   It  requires  more  time  to  determine  its  value. 

Skinlefts  Barley  is  a  beautiTuI  grain,  not  productive  in  this  country,  nor 
is  it  cultivated  to  any  extent,  and  will  not  be  cultivated  in  tbis  country, 
as  we  seldom  or  never  use  barley  for  bread,  as  is  the  case  in  some  por- 
tions of  Europe. 

Winter  Barley  was  formerly  cultivated  in  this  county,  but  of  late  yeari 
it  ban  generally  been  winter-killed,  and  is  now  discarded.  Another  seri- 
ous obj^'ction  is  that  wheat  cannot  be  grown  after  it,  with  success,  as  the 
barley  left  on  the  land,  after  the  crop  is  harvested,  will  come  up  among 
the  wheat  and  spoil  it. 


Table  showing  the  production  of  Barley. 


Years. 

Acres. 

Bashels. 

Per 
acre. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Bashels. 

Per 
acre. 

1S>8  

1,244 
796 
624 
448 
811 

16.079 
17,121 
16,103 
11.4H4 
23,428 

13.6 
216 
25  8 
25.7 
28.9 

1863  

94h 
1,815 
2.585 
2,115 
1,U51 

16.930 
46.761 
45,373 

:m.461 

16,574 

17.1 
25.7 
17.« 
16.3 
15.7 

18r>9  

1864  

im)  

1H65  

Itifil  

1866  

1862  

1867  

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a  great  variation  in  the  number  of  acres 
sown  and  the  amount  harvested.  There  is  also  a  great  variation  in  the 
piice  and  of  the  quality  of  the  grain  harvested.  Good  barley  will 
always  command  a  fair  price. 

APPLES. 

Apples  are  largely  cultivated,  or  rather  grow  without  caltivatioD,  for 
they  are  generally  so  abundant  as  to  receive  but  little  attention. 

Orchards  are  planted  and  grain  or  grass  are  grown  with  the  apples  at 
the  same  time.  This  is  a  bad  practice.  The  apple  should  be  the  maia 
crop.  The  land  should  be  well  manured  and  cultivated,  and  occasioDally 
seeded  with  clover,  and  pastured  with  hogs  or  sheep  during  the  summer 
months.  8heep  are  much  the  best,  eating  and  destroying  the  wormy  ap- 
ples, and  stamping  the  land,  manuring  the  trees,  and  killing  insecta 
They  must  not  be  kept  in  too  long  at  a  time,  for  if  the  feed  is  short  they 
will  sometimes  eat  th«  bark  of  the  trees,  which  can  be  prevented  by 
smearing  them  with  bloo<i.  Some  farmers,  by  pursuing  this  coarsOi 
raise  large  fine  fruit,  and  do  not  complain  of  the  deterioration  of  the 
apple,  so  common  now-a-days. 

Trees  should  be  carefully  pruned  by  cutting  off  sonoie  of  the  top 
branches,  aa  well  as  the  bottom  ones,  and  not  allow  them  to  grow  veij 
high  or  too  thick. 

The  apple  moth  is  rapidly  increasing.    Thirty-six  years  ago  not  • 
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wormy  apple  could  be  foand,  bat  at  the  present  time  a  large  part  of  them 
are  wormy,  especially  when  nnder  poor  caltivation. 

Apples  have  failed,  entirely,  once  since  1834.  A  severe  frost  on  the 
last  day  of  May,  1845,  not  only  killed  all  kinds  of  fmit,  bat  corn  and 
most  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  serioasly  injured  wheat. 

In  regard  to  varieties,  many  apple  seeds  of  good  kinds  were  planted 
by  the  first  settlers,  some  of  them  of  French  origin.  Much  of  this  fruit 
is  of  good  quality,  and  some  of  superior  merit.  The  following  are  most 
generally  grown  and  considered  the  best  varieties : 

Summer  Apples. — ^Early  Harvest,  Bed  Astrachan,  Lowell,  Summer 
Bose,  Summer  Queen,  Lake,  August,  Michigan  Harvest,  Sweet  Bough, 
Golden  Sweet. 

FdU  Apples, — Fall  Pippin,  Fall  Wine,  Ohio  Nonpareil  Portor,  Graven- 
stein,  Maiden  Blush,  Fameuse,  Saint  Lawrence,  Oayuga  Bed  Streak, 
Alexander,  Col  vert.  Black  Detroit,  Baily  Sweet,  Jersey  Sweet,  Spice- 
Sweet. 

Winter  Apples. — ^Belmont,  Baldwin,  B.  I.  Greening,  Peck's  Pleasant^ 
Westfield  Seek-no-further,  Canada  Bed,  Esopus  Spitzenberg,  Jonathan, 
Northern  Spy,  Domine,  King  of  Tompkins  County,  Yellow  Bellflower, 
Boxbury  Busset,  Green  Sweet,  Tallman's  Sweet,  Ladies'  Sweeting,  Ly- 
man's Pumpkin  Sweet,  Bichmond. 

There  are  over  two  hundred  varieties  of  apples  grown  in  this  county,, 
but  farmers  are  beginning  to  learn  that  it  is  for  their  interest  to  plant 
the  best  only,  as  it  is  one  of  the  surest  and  most  important  fruits  that 
we  grow.  In  seasons  of  plenty,  live  stock  consume  a  large  amount  in* 
the  early  part  of  the  season,  and  it  is  considered  of  much  value  in  giv- 
ing the  hogs  an  early  start.  A  large  amount  is  also  made  into  cider^ 
The  best  part  of  the  winter  fruit  is  put  away  or  barreled  and  sent  to  dis- 
tant markets,  and  is  generally  sold  here  at  from  $1.50  to  $3.00  per  barrel, . 
according  to  the  demand.  There  was  reported  last  year  2,972  acres  and 
68,371  bushels  of  fruit,  which  was  only  a  medium  crop.  This  season  the 
crop  is  not  large ;  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Pears.— Feaxs  are  grown  extensively,  both  on  standards  and  dwarfs, . 
and  in  good  seasons  fine  crops  are  produced.  Standards  do  not  bear  as  - 
soon  as  dwarfs,  but  make  much  the  larger  and  healthier  tree,  and  bear 
better  crops.  They  are  grown  upon  all  kinds  of  soil,  but  succeed  best 
on  a  strong  clay  loam,  well  underdrained.  The  best  manure  is  bones 
and  ashes.  They  should  make  a  steady  growth,  and  not  be  stimulated^ 
with  unfermented  manures. 

The  varieties  cultivated  on  standards  are  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Bloodgood, 
Buffum,  White  Doyenne,  Buerre  Diel,  Buerre  d'Anjou,  Shelden,  Clapp's 
Favorite,  Sterne's  Genesee,  Glout  Morceau,  Dix,  Columbia,  Lawrence, 
Winter  Nellis. 
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Dwarf  pear  trees  worked  oa  the  qaince,  should  never  be  set  unless  the 
owner  expects  to  manure  and  cultivate  them  well.  They  require  a  good 
location,  and  if  well  cared  for  will  produce  fruit  of  a  superior  quality. 
The  best  varieties  for  dwarfs  are  Louise  Bonne  de  Jersey,  Duchesse 
d^Angouleme,  Buffum,  Flemish  Beauty,  Buerre  d'Anjou,  White  Doyenne. 

The  fire  blight  has  been  very  destructive  in  some  seasons.  This  dis- 
ease appears  to  be  climatic ;  is  generally  worse  after  a  dry,  hot  summer, 
followed  by  a  cold  winter,  and  seems  to  have  some  relation  to  the  potato 
and  grape  diseases.  It  seldom  attacks  the  pear  tree  before  it  fruits,  and 
is  more  liable  to  it  when  under  high  cultivation.  A  slow,  uniform  growth 
is  the  best  protection  ugainst  its  ravages.  The  disease  will  scarcely  be 
seen  for  a  number  of  years,  and  we  think  it  has  left  us,  when  it  will  re- 
tarn  and  be, very  destructive.  Many  remedies  have  been  recommended, 
but  none  of  them,  in  this  section,  have  as  yet  proved  infallible. 

Last  year  Erie  county  produced  850  bushels  of  pears.  This  year  was 
very  unfavorable ;  there  was  not  half  the  crop  of  last  year. 

Peaches. — Of  the  many  varieties  of  fruit  grown  in  this  county,  none 
surpass  this  in  quality  or  beauty ;  which  of  late  has  become  so  difficult 
to  grow,  but  which  was  so  abundant  in  the  early  settlements  of  this 
county.  Peaches  then  were  so  plenty  that  they  could  not  be  «old,  and 
the  hogs  were  fed  on  them.  The  trees  grew  everywhere,  and  required 
(no  care. 

They  can  be  grown  only  with  great  care,  on  high  ridge  land.  This 
year  the  peach  buds  were  nearly  all  killed,  on  the  morning  of  the  second 
of  February,  by  the  cold — mercury  12  deg.  below  zero.  A  part  of  the 
Jiill  of  my  peach  orchard  was  above  the  frost  line,  and  thus  were  saved 
over  one  hundred  bushels  of  fine  fruit.  It  was  very  interesting  to  see 
the  trees  so  full  of  fruit  as  almost  to  break  down,  and  not  a  peach  to  be 
eeen  twenty  feet  below  this  frost  line.  The  crop  around  this  orchard 
^as  a  general  failure. 

The.  people  here  succeed  best  when  their  peach  orchards  are  well  culti- 
vated, and  grow  no  other  crops  in  them.  Nor  should  they  be  stimulated 
with  rich,  unfermented  manure,  but  any  kind  of  ashes,  bones,  old  lime 
.and  leaf  mould  are  good.  Two  quarts  of  old  fish  salt  is  best,  carefully 
spread  around  a  bearing  tree  in  the  fall,  and  is  a  capital  thing  for  killing 
'insects  and  invigorating  the  tree.  The  worms  or  young  borers  should 
vbe  dug  out,  and  a  heavy  coat  of  coal  tar  put  on  the  roots  one  foot  high, 
fjime  should  be  put  in  the  tar  to  neutralize  the  acid.  Then  put  a  little 
dirt  around  the  base,  and  it  is  safe  for  two  years.  Or,  put  strong  brown 
hardware  paper  tightly  around  the  roots,  one  foot  high;  fasten  with  a 
small  nail ;  put  a  little  dirt  around  the  base,  and  it  is  safe  against  the 
fly  that  year. 

The  best  varieties  are  Hale's  Barly,  Serrate  Early  York,  Early  Tillot- 
^n.  Large  Early  York,  Yellow  Eareripe,  Baltimore,  George  the  Fourth, 
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IToiTis  Bed,  George  Mignonne,  White  Imperial,  Morris  White,  Orange, 
Crawford's  Early,  Lemon  Cling,  Washington  Cling,  Crawford's  Late, 
Middleton  Imperial,  Ward's  Late  Free,  Heath  Cling.  The  yellows  has 
sever  appeared  in  this  county.  The  clay  lands  near  the  lake  shore  are 
not  as  snitable  as  the  sandy  and  gravelly  ridges  a  few  miles  from  the 
lake.  For  the  year  1864  there  are  reported  6,143  bushels.  This  season 
very  few  were  grown. 

Plums. — Some  seasons  plums  grow  well  and  produce  a  fine  crop  on 
the  clay  lands  near  the  lake  shore,  but  generally  that  little  Turh^  the  cur- 
cnlio,  makes  his  crescent  mark  on  them  early  in  the  season,  and  they  soon 
fall  off.  Hogs  and  poultry  kept  aionnd  the  trees  will  lessen  these  insects 
considerably.  By  commencing  early  in  the  season  and  throwing  slack 
lime  over  the  trees  in  the  morning,  when  the  dew  is  on,  will  generally 
save  the  plums,  if  it  is  attended  to  closely.  But  the  most  effectual  way 
is  to  build  small  fires  near  the  trees  in  the  evening,  which  will  destroy 
them  and  many  other  insects ;  but  it  is  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  and  will 
not  be  generally  practiced.  The  varities  are  Green  Gage,  Washington, 
Damson,  Egg  Plum,  German  Prunes. 

Quinces  were  formerly  cultivated  with  great  success,  but  of  late 
years  the  quince  has  been  very  poor.   This  fine  fruit  is  much  neglected. 

This  fruit  requires  good  cultivation  and  a  rich,  strong  soil.  The  trees 
will  not  generally  bear  a  good  crop  when  peaches  are  killed  in  the  winter. 

GEAPES. 

Grapes,  though  grown  in  portions  of  this  county  for  twenty-eight  years, 
have  not,  until  quite  recently,  become  an  important  agricultural  product. 
Successful  culture  in  vineyard,  on  Kelley's  Island,  gave  the  first  marked 
impetus,  and  so  rapidly  thereafter  spread  the  planting  on  the  Island, 
along  the  water  line  of  the  main  land  and  on  the  high  land  in  the  interior, 
that  in  a  few  years  thousands  of  acres  were  devoted  to  grape  culture, 
and  soils  and  locations  believed  to  be  adapted  to  this  interest  rose  in 
price  from  ordinary  farm  rates  to  hundreds  of  dollars  per  acre. 

Jwfory.— In  1836,  Mr.  G.  B.  Hyde,  of  Vermillion,  planted  a  vineyard 
of  Isabella,  near  the  lake  shore. 

A  few  vines  had  been  set  and  fruited  well  on  Kelley's  Island  previous 
to  1845.  In  that  year  Mr.  Charles  Carpenter  set  46  Isabella  and  40  Ca- 
tawba vines.  In  1850,  he  made  100  gallons  of  wine,  and  planted  one 
acre  of  Catawba.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  first  acre  of  this  variety 
planted  in  Erie  county.  Other  like  plantings  followed  tardily  at  first, 
tout  when  profitable  crops  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  undertaking,  a  wide 
area  was  soon  vine-clad. 

The  uniform  healthfuluess  of  the  vines  and. excellence  of  the  crops  contin- 
ued almost  unbroken  until  1864-5.  Bot  among  the  Catawbas  then  caused 
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alarm.  In  1866,  rot  and  leaf  mildew  appeared  disastroosly,  and  some 
crops  were  nearly  mined.  The  following  year,  however,  restored  confi- 
dence. There  was  little  rot  and  a  large  crop  of  snperior  qaality.  Exten- 
sive shipments  of  grapes  took  place  and  a  vast  qnantity  of  wine  was 
made.  1868  had  a  sad  history  in  store  for  the  grape  crop.  The  winter 
was  unusnally  cold,  with  mercary  on  the  2d  of  Febmary  11  degrees  below 
zero.  The  spring  was  cold.  The  summer  was  remarkable  for  great  ex- 
tremes ;  and  since  grape  culture  began,  we  have  never  experienced  so 
severe  an  early  frost  as  occurred  on  the  main  land  on  the  7th  of  October 
of  this  year,  and  on  Kelley's  Island  on  the  17th.  This  quite  completed 
the  destruction,  and  the  result  was  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  a  crop. 

Diseases — The  Bot — ^The  grape  rot  is  involved  in  much  mystery.  Oom- 
mencing  the  latter  part  of  July  or  early  in  August,  when  the  berries  are 
one-half  or  two-thirds  size,  and  growing  rapidly,  the  infection  spreads 
with  amazing  swiftness.  At  first  there  is  a  slight  discoloration  under 
the  skin.  Growth  is  checked,  the  berry  turns  black,  and  falls  or  shrivels. 
The  Catawba  suffers  most  from  this  disease. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  rot  generally  manifests  itself  in  hot, 
murky  weather,  when  heavy  showers  are  frequent  and  cold  nights  beget 
heavy  dews.  In  some  instances  a  board  14  inches  wide  nailed  over  the 
trellis  has  been  found  a  preventive.  Fortunately,  many  varieties  are 
nearly  exempt  from  rot. 

Leaf  MUdew  often  accompanies  the  rot.  Where  it  prevails,  the  vine 
is  early  stripped  of  its  leaves,  and  neither  fruit  nor  wood  ripens.  Some 
varieties  are  especially  subject  to  it. 

This  mildew  is  a  very  minute  fungus  or  parasitic  plant,  that  attaches 
to  the  underside  of  the  leaf  and  soon  destroys  it  A  humid,  hot  atmos- 
phere favors  the  growth  of  mildew.  The  vines  need  to  be  well  attended 
and  kept  in  a  vigorous  condition  to  assist  them  in  resisting  the  blight, 
which  generally  attacks  unhealthy  plants. 

These  are  the  worst  diseases  met  with  in  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 

Sail  and  Location, — It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  grape  in  Europe  and 
no  less  in  America,  that  it  succeeds  best  on  the  banks  of  large  rivers  and 
deep  lakes. 

With  us  it  succeeds  best  on  the  island  and  along  the  shore  line,  and 
deteriorates  as  it  goes  into  the  interior.  There  are,  however,  fine  vine- 
yards on  the  high  ridges  three  or  four  miles  back  from  the  lake.  In  the 
western  portion  of  the  county,  the  soil  seemingly  best  adapted  to  the 
grape  is  a  hard,  calcareous  clay,  with  a  limestone  rock  deep  beneath.  In 
the  eastern  section,  a  gravelly  clay  or  clay  loam,  resting  on  bituminous 
shale,  not  far  below,  seems  just  as  well  suited  to  this  culture. 

Planting. — ^First  and  chief  consideration  as  preparatory  to  establishing 
a  vineyard,  is  thorough  drainage,  that  the  soil  be  firm  and  dry.  As  a  rule, 
whatever  the  soil  or  situation,  the  chances  of  continued  success  are  in- 
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creased  by  nnderdraining.  Deep  double  plowing,  as  from  12  to  14  inches, 
is  generally  practiced.  If  this  has  been  done  in  the  fall,  cross-plowing 
in  the  spring  pats  the  land  in  the  best  possible  heart  for  setting  vines. 
They  should  be  planted  deep  to  insure  good  foot-roots. 

The  rows  are  now  generally  made  eight  feet  distant,  and  the  vines  six 
feet  apart  in  the  rows.  Some  even  favor  eight  feet  apart  each  way  for 
the  sake  of  increased  light  and  air. 

XirdUsing. — It  is  the  custom,  the  third  year  after  planting,  to  trellis  on 
oak  or  chestnut  posts.  Set  twenty  to  thirty  feet  apart  in  the  rows  with 
three  and  sometimes  four  vines.  The  total  cost  thus  far,  including  drain- 
ing, may  be  averaged  at  $200  per  acre. 

Cultivation. — Thorough  cultivation  only  will  meet  the  demands  of  the 
grape-vine.  As  a  preparation  for  winter,  the  ground  should  be  plowed 
towards  the  vines,  leaving  a  surface  drain  midway  of  the  rows.  Early  in 
the  spring,  this  plowing  is  to  be  reversed  and  followed  up  through  the 
season  with  deep  working  cultivators. 

Pruning. — ^The  first  two  years  the  growth  of  the  young  vines  may  be 
cut  back  to  six  inches  from  the  ground.  The  third  year,  if  the  vine  is 
strong,  a  single  bearing  cane  may  be  left.  In  any  case  allow  but  small 
product  for  first  year's  bearing.  Under  judicious  management,  the  vines, 
in  the  fourth  year  should  be  able  to  bear  uninjured  a  full  medium  crop, 
A  word  of  caution  will  not  be  out  of  place  here.  Experience  teaches 
that  the  vineyardist's  besetting  sin  is,  the  allowing  an  over-crop,  especi- 
ally in  the  first  year  of  bearing.  No  sin,  perhaps,  more  speedily  finds  its 
wages  as  death.  Overtasked,  enfeebled,  a  prey  to  disease,  the  vine  is  soon 
a  cumberer  of  the  ground. 

The  renewal  system  of  pruning  is  the  one  adopted  here.  Two  canes, 
two  to  three  feet  long,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the  vine,  are  left  for 
bearing,  while  the  remaining  canes  are  cut  back  to  »pur8  to  renew  bear- 
ing canes  the  succeeding  year. 

Summer  pruning  consists  now  in  merely  pinching  in  the  laterals  and 
the  leading  shoots  when  growing  too  wild. 

Training. — ^The  canes  left  for  fruiting  are  fastened  to  the  lower  vine  of 
the  trellis,  giving  them  a  nearly  horizontal  position.  These  having  fruited 
are  cut  back  for  renewal  from  spurs,  and  the  canes  grown  from  the  spurs 
of  the  previous  year  become  the  fruiting  canes  and  are  trained  on  the 
lower  wire  as  before. 


Catawba. — ^Two-thirds  of  the  bearing  vineyards  are  Catawba.  .  This, 
when  grown  in  perfection,  is  a  fine  table  fruit  and  our  principal  wine 
grape. 

Isabella  is  somewhat  largely  grown  and  shipped  to  distant  markets,  but 
18  not  esteemed  for  wine. 
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The  Bdaware  is  small  m  bnnch  and  berry ;  valued  highly  for  early  mar- 
ket and  for  wine. 

The  Concord  ranks  as  a  vigorous,  healthy  andjvery  productive  variet?. 
It  loses  little  by  rot  and  is  proof  against  mildew.  Good  for  table ;  me- 
dium for  wine. 

The  Hartford  is  grown  to  some  extent,  is  always  healthy  and  productive 
and  brings  good  prices  firom  extreme  earliness. 

lona  has  not  much  expectations.  It  is  of  fine  quality  but  succeeds 
only  in  few  locations. 

Iv€8^  Seedling  is  considered  of  good  quality  for  its  class,  is  strong  grow- 
ing, healthful  and  productive.  Its  wine  is  prized  by  those  few  who  have 
yet  tested  it. 

Norton's  Virginia  is  hardy,  perfects  its  fruit  and  yields  a  strong,  fine, 
red  wine,  which  improves  with  age. 

The  Rogers*  Hybrids  and  many  new  grapes  have  been  tested  by  ama- 
teurs, but  the  above  are  the  principal  varieties  so  far  grown  to  much  ex- 
tent. 

OBAPE  PEODUOTS  OF  THE  SANDUSKY  DISTKIOT. 

The  following  interesting  statistics  were  presented  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Lewis, 
as  the  result  of  very  careful  inquiry: 

The  total  iinmbor  of  pounds  of  Table  Grapes  shipped  from  the  Sandusky 


region    1,^000 

Total  number  of  pounds  Wine  Grapes  shipped   260,000 

Number  of  gallons  wine  pressed  at  Sandusky   150»000 

Number  of  gallons  wine  pressed  oA  the  Peninsula  and  Cawtaba 

Island    80,000 

Number  of  gallons  wine  pressed  at  Kelley 's  Island   105,000 

Number  of  gallons  wine  pressed  at  Bass  Islands   65,000 

  400,000 


Estimating  eleven  and  one-half  pounds  of  grapes  for  each  gallon  of 
wine  expressed,  gives  the  number  of  pounds  of  Wine  Grapes  pressed,  as 


above,  4,600,000. 

RKCAPITULATIOX. 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  Table  Grapes  shipped   1,822,000 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  Wine  Grapes  shipped  |   260,000 

Total  number  of  pounds  of  grapes  pressed  into  wine   4,600,000 

Grand  total  crop  of  1867,  3,341  tons,  or  pounds   6,632,000 

MONEY  VALUE. 

Cash  sales  of  1,822,000  pounds  of  Table  Grapes  at  12i  cents  per  pound   $227,750 

Cash  sales  of  260,000  pounds  of  Wine  Grapes  at  6  cents  per  pound   15,600 

Cash  value  of  400,000  gallons  of  Wine  (wholesale  rate)  at  |1.25  per  gallon.  500,000 
Cash  value  of  1,500  gallons  of  Brandy  (wholesale  rate)  at  $5  per  gallon . ..  7,500 


Total  •   $750,850 

The  yield  per  acre  (average)  about  two  tons. 
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At  an  average  yield  of  two  tODS  per  acre  6,682,000  poands  were  grown 
opoQ  3,341  acres. 


The  extraordinary  increase  of  the  grape  crop  has  caased  a  like  increase* 
of  the  wine  product — ^the  Oatawba  chiefly  sapplies  the  wine  of  trade* 
Wines  of  excellent  grades  are  made  from  many  other  Tarieties,  bat  in' 
limited  quantities.  Every  year  adds  to  their  number  and  quantity.  In 
fact,  we  may  soon  see  the  Oatawba  rivaled  in  amount  and  quality 
several  kinds,  and  especially  by  the  Delawares. 

While  much  wine  is  manufactured  by  individuals,  in  lots  of  variooa* 
amounts,  and  sold  to  dealers  either  in  the  must  or  at  a  few  months*  age,, 
it  is  becoming  more  commonly  the  practice  to  sell  the  grapes  in  bulk,  at 
a  given  rate  per  pound,  to  large  companies  formed  upon  the  European 
plan,  of  buying  all  their  grapes  and  devoting  their  entire  energies  to  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  wine  in  large  quantities.  This  enables  them  to 
employ  men  eminently  skillful  in  the  manufacture  and  handling  of  wines, 
and  conversant  with  the  best  markets  in  the  country.  Besides,  they 
reach  a  more  uniform  and  higher  degree  of  excellence  by  treating  must 
in  such  large  quantities.  Casks  of  800, 1000,  and  even  1500  gal.  capacity 
are  common  in  their  cellars. 

The  demand  for  wine  the  past  season  has  been  good  and  on  the  in- 
crease, so  that  the  wholesale  market  is  commonly  cleared  by  the  time  the 
wine  has  completed  its  first  year.  Sales  of  first  quality  commonly  range 
at  $2.00  per  gallon. 

Each  lot  of  grapes  is  tested  by  the  saccharometer  as  brought  in,  and 
the  price  is  gauged  by  the  weight  on  the  must  scale.  Thus,  if  85^  is- 
adopted  as  the  standard  (for  this  varies  with  the  season),  and  6c  per  lU 
at  that  weight,  if  a  producer  brings  in  a  lot  whose  test  is  95°,  he  will 
realize  7c,  as  the  price  increases  1  mill  for  every  degree  above  the  stand- 
ard. 

The  Kelley's  Island  Wine  Company  has  a  capital  of  $100,000,  and  i» 
making  good  dividends.  They  put  up,  last  year,  67,000  gallons;  this 
year  only  12,000. 

The  Sandusky  Company  manufactured  nearly  as  much  as  the  former 
last  year,  and  this  season  13,000  gallons. 

The  assessor's  returns  for  1867  show  115,038  gallons,  manifestly  to^- 
low  an  estimate. 


At  a  total  cash  value  of  $750,850,  the  income  per  aore  is  

$237  is  the  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  on  

$750,850  is  the  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  on  

3,300  acres  of  ordinary  farming  land  at  tl5  per  aore  will  yield  

$49,500  is  the  interest  at  ten  per  cent,  on  

Balance  of  income  in  favor  of  Grape  land  (|2S7,  less  $15)  per  acre 
An  increase  of  J 500  per  cent. 


7,585,00l>' 
49,50^' 
495,000 
212^ 


2,270^ 


WINE. 
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POTATOES. 


Potatoes  are  largely  grown;  surplas  crop  sent  South  for  a  market 
rHigb,  dry,  sandy,  gravelly  or  limestone  loam,  only  moderately  manured 
'  with  common  manure,  is  considered  the  most  reliable  land  to  raise  tjiem. 
Ashes,  lime,  plaster,  salt,  if  moderately  used,  are  beneficial ;  it  requires, 
however,  some  judgment  and  experience  to  use  them  in  proper  propor- 
tions. .It  is  better  to  raise  a  fair  crop  of  medium-sized  tubers  of  good 
quality,  than  have  them  overgrown,  coarse,  and  unfit  for  the  table. 

A  clover  sod,  double  plowed,  is  considered  best,  which  makes  a  fine 
bed  for  the  potatoes,  only  requiring  some  ashes  or  plaster  to  produce  a 
good  crop. 

As  a  general  rule,  very  early  planting  is  the  safest  and  best  course  to 
follow,  especially  for  the  Peach-blow,  which  grows  all  summer.  For  very 
-early  potatoes  for  market,  furrow  the  ground  three  feet  apart ;  put  in  a 
little  old,  fine  manure  two  feet  apart  in  the  row ;  take  good  sized  sets,  cover 
them  up  in  the  manure  with  the  hand,  then  put  on  with  a  hoe  three  or 
four  inches  soil  to  prevent  freezing.  Plant  as  soon  as  the  frost  is  out  of 
the  ground.   We  generally  commence  digging  about  the  first  of  July. 

The  main  crop  is  generally  planted  in  hills,  from  3  to  3^  feet  apart  each 
way^  with  land  furrowed  out  lightly  one  way,  planting  across  the  farrows 
^with  a  medium-sized  potato,  or  one  or  two  cut  pieces,  in  a  hill,  covered 
two  or  three  inches  deep  with  a  hoe.  The  land  should  be  well  worked 
with  hoe,  cultivator  and  plow ;  the  potatoes  dug  early,  before  the  fall 
cains  commence. 

Some  fine  crops  have  been  grown  this  season  by  planting  single  eyes; 
if  more  than  one  sprout  came  up,  planting  it  out  also.  This  is  a  good  way 
of  testing  varieties,  when  the  seed  is  scarce  and  dear. 

There  is  quite  a  fever  about  varieties.  Tbe  Peach-blow  is  the  best. 
Last  year  paid  $3  per  lb.  for  Early  Bose  seed.  Mr.  Brezee*s  No.  4  is  now 
held  at  $50  per  single  potato.  Next  year  we  may  expect  to  hear  $100 
asked  for  some  new,  untried  seedling  potato.  It  will  take  years  to  prop- 
erly test  these  new  varieties. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that  high-priced  grape  roots  and  other  new, 
high-priced  horticultural  productions  have  generally  proved  failures. 

Best  early  varieties  grown  here  are  Early  White  Sprouts,  Buckeye  and 
Neshannock.  The  Early  Bose  has  not,  on  my  ground,  proven  extra  early, 
nor  was  the  quality  for  the  table  as  good  as  the  Neshannock  or  Peach- 
blow.  The  quality  ^aSi  however,  fair ;  ill  undoubtedly  prove  valuable 
for  a  medium,  early  and  main  crop,  as  this  variety  appears  very  healttiy, 
is  a  strong  grower,  the  potatoes  set  close  to  the  vine,  and  are  easy  to  dig. 
Eitfly  Goodrich  good  sometimes ;  not  to  be  depended  on  in  all  seasons, 
either  for  quality  or  yield. 
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The  Neahannock  prodaoes  good  crops,  if  planted  very  early,  on  our 
Bandy  ridges.  This  and  the  Peach-blow  are  our  best  table  varieties. 

Harrison,  Fink  Eye,  Basticoat  and  Orono  appear  to  be  very  healthy, 
producing  fine  crops ;  quality  fair.  Oleason,  quality  poor.  Ousco,  strong 
grower ;  yields  enormously ;  quality  not  very  good. 

(Jnless  they  have  some  new  seedlings  of  better  quality  than  I  have 
seen,  they  are  not  so  much  an  acquisition  as  some  people  suppose. 

There  are  really  but  few  varieties  worth  cultivating,  to  any  extent, 
except  for  speculation,  to  sell  again. 

Table  showing  the  froductUm  of  Potatoes. 


YeaiB. 

Aor«8. 

1860  

1,803 
1,252 
976 
914 

1861  

1862  

1863  

Bushels. 


208,756 
110.068 
75,206 
9034 


Per 
Acre. 


116 

88 
77 
99 


Years. 


1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


Acres. 


987 
1,310 
1,153 
1,605 


Bushels. 


94,744 
137,877 
104,060 
135,886 


Per 
Acre. 


96 
105 
90 
85 


The  potato  crop  ranks  as  the  third  crop,  in  point  of  value,  for  a  series 
of  years,  and,  in  some  particular  years,  second  in  value  sold. 

The  rot  and  mildew,  which  has  trembled  us  in  some  seasons,  has  not 
prevailed  to  any  great  extent  during  the  two  last  years,  which  have  been 
hot,  dry  summers.  This  disease  is  climatic,  prevailing  worst  in  wet,  hot 
seasons,  when- it  will  destroy  whole  fields  in  a  few  days. 

SOBGHTJM. 

There  is  considerable  cane  grown,  and  a  large  amount  of  syrup  manu- 
factured, which  has  been  a  great  saving,  particularly  during  the  war,  and 
will  be  again  if  prices  keep  up  as  they  now  are.  But  the  cultivation  is 
decreasing  since  the  war.  The  people  are  careless  in  the  cultivation  of 
the  cane,  and  generally  let  it  stand  too  long,  and  the  saccharine  matter 
is  wasted  in  the  formation  of  seed.  It  should  be  cut  up  before  the  seed 
is  filled.  Most  of  the  sorgo  was  greatly  injured  by  the  great  frost  of  the 
9th  of  October,  1868,  but  notwithstanding,  it  has  made  a  tolerable  article 
of  syrup. 

There  is  much  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  cane  grown  on  high  dry 
limestone  land,  which  is  the  best ;  the  next  best  is  grown  on  high  sandy 
land.  Our  black,  rich  land  produces  an  enormous  growth  of  cane,  but 
of  poor  quality.  Growers  of  cane  would  find  it  to  their  advantage  to 
pay  more  attention  to  this  subject. 

The  Chinese  cane  is  mostly  cultivated,  and  is  generally  considered  the 
best  for  syrup.  The  African  Imphee  is  cultivated  by  a  few  people,  who 
are  pleased  with  it.  The  cane  is  crushed  in  the  common  iron  sugar  mill. 
The  cane  juice  is  strained,  clarified  and  carefully  evaporated.  Four 
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hundred  and  thirty-two  poands  of  cane  sugar  was  made  last  year,  and  it 
is  hoped  that  we  shall  be  able  in  the  fatare  to  make  it  from  this  variety 
of  cane,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  as  good  as  southern  sugar.  The  great 
difficulty  appears  to  be  that  there  is  a  gum  which  prevents  the  sagar 
firom  graining. 


Table  showing  the  number  of  acres^  pounds  sugar  and  gallons  syrup. 


Years. 

AoreB. 

Poands 
sugar. 

Gallons 
syrup. 

Years. 

Acres. 

Poands 
sugar. 

Gallons 
syrup. 

1862  

1144 

178 
313 

8 
775 
23 

13.037 
18,679 
40,720 

1865  

273 
25f 
85i 

107 
63 
432 

37,204 
27.621 
5,8d4 

1863  

1866  

1864  

1867  

BEES 

Are  not  as  plenty  as  in  former  years,  nor  are  they  as  profitable.  The 
two  last  years  have  been  too  dry ;  the  blossoms  dried  up.  Bees  have  not 
made  much  money,  and  many  of  them  have  died  in  consequence.  There 
are  a  few  Italian  bees  in  this  county,  and  the  owners  claim  great  sa- 
periority  over  the  common  black  bee.  They  are  reported  not  as  liable  to 
sting  as  the  black  bee,  and  to  gather  honey  from  red  clover  (which  is  at 
least  doubtful),  and  are  said  to  be  more  industrious.  They  are  of  a  yel- 
low color,  and  larger  than  the  common  bee. 

Langstroth's  patent,  or  the  movable  comb  hive,  is  a  great  improvement 
over  the  old  hives.  The  great  variety  of  fruit  and  other  flowers,  bass- 
wood,  buckwheat,  and  a  large  variety  of  wild  flowers,  afford  good  feed 
for  them,  and  if  the  season  is  favorable,  they  store  a  large  amount  They 
do  not  increase  as  fast  as  formerly,  and  more  swarms  are  lost  in  the 
winter,  and  are  of  late  years  quite  subject  to  the  bee  moth.  There  are 
some  wild  bees,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  moth  will  injure  them  in  our 
highest  trees. 

SWEET  POTATOES 

Are  cultivated  some  in  this  county.  There  are  no  returns  by  the  assess- 
ors. I  therefore  will  state  some  facts  from  my  farm  journal.  I  grow 
them  on  warm  sandy  land,  sheltered  by  forests  from  the  north  and  west 
winds.  My  crop  this  year  was  672  bushels,  and  one  hundred  thousand 
plants  for  setting.  There  were  several  hundred  bushels  grown  by  other 
persons  in  this  county. 

This  valuable  esculent  is  easily  grown  on  our  warm,  sandy  lands,  has 
no  insect  enemy,  and  is  not  liable  to  any  disease,  while  the  common 
potatoe  is  often  destroyed.  Plant  the  sprouts  from  the  15th  of  May  to 
the  10th  of  June.  Warm  sandy  or  gravelly  land  is  best.  Plant  in  ridges 
3^  feet  apart,  18  inches  in  rows;  ridges  must  not  be  too  large. 
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The  best  potatoes  are  grown  in  hills  3  by  2  feet,  with  a  light  shovel 
fall  of  fresh  compost  or  some  fine  manure  pnt  in  each  hill.  Bich,  moist 
black  land  thrown  into  large  ridges,  will  cause  them  to  run  to  vines,  and 
the  iK>tatoes  will  be  worthless.  The  vines  should  not  take  root. 

I  have  succeeded  in  keeping  sweet  potatoes  through  the  winter  for  the 
last  twenty  years.  Dig  them  the  last  days  of  September,  before  frost,  on 
a  warm  day ;  put  them  in  medium-sized  round  heaps  of  10  bushels,  put 
on  plenty  of  straw,  cover  lightly  with  dirt,  and  leave  a  hole  in  the  top  of 
the  heap  for  ventilation.  About  the  first  of  November  put  them  in  bar- 
rels without  bruising,  remove  carefully  to  the  sweet  potato  room  with  a 
stove  in  it,  put  a  light  covering  of  moss  on  top  of  the  barrels,  and  stow 
them  away.  Keep  up  a  uniform  temperature  of  50  to  60  degrees.  Sweet 
potatoes  carefully  handled,  put  in  a  barrel  in  a  warm  room,  will  keep 
most  of  the  winter  for  family  use. 

Varieties. — ^The  best  variety  cultivated  here  is  the  Yellow  Nansemond. 
The  Lebanon  Yellow  is  nearly  as  good.  The  true  Tennessee  Eed  is  a 
good  early  variety.  The  long  Common  Eed  is  worthless.  I  have  also  a 
white  variety  which  is  early  and  good.  The  Red  Bermuda  Yam  grows 
very  large,  bat  is  a  coarse  variety.  The  Brazillian  Yam  is  of  a  light 
pink  color,  grows  very  large,  and  is  the  best  variety  of  this  class.  The 
quality  good  for  its  class,  and  keeps  well. 


Insects  are  rapidly  on  the  increase.  Every  crop  has  one  or  more  insect 
enemy  to  prey  upon  it.  It  seems  to  be  the  duty  of  the  cultivators  of  the 
soil  to  give  this  subject  more  attention. 

Wheat  Midge^  some  seasons,  nearly  destroyed  the  wheat  crop  of  this 
county.  In  years  past  it  would  swarm  out  of  the  ground  in  countless 
numbers,  laying  its  eggs  on  the  soft  young  grains  of  wheat ;  the  larvsB 
suckiDg  out  its  substance,  the  grain  shrinks  and  is  of  little  value.  The 
transformation  of  these  insects  is  performed  in  the  ground,  when  they 
reappear  the  following  summer.  They  are  now  gradually  but  surely  dis- 
appearing; probably  some  insect  enemy  is  preying  on  them.  We  now 
begin  to  hope  for  fine  crops  of  wheat  again. 

Heseian  Fly^  another  imported  insect;  has  been  in  the  country  a  long 
time ;  not  as  destructive  as  the  midge.  This  fly  deposits  its  eggs  near 
the  root  of  the  young  wheat  plant  early  in  the  fall,  the  larvce  feeding  on 
it;  has  not  done  much  damage  of  late  years.  Late  sowing  is  a  preven- 
tive, but  the  remedy  is  worse  than  the  disease,  causing  winter-killing. 
Liberal  manuring  and  high  cultivation  is  the  best  remedy. 

Cut  Worm  is  very  destructive  in  the  garden,  eating  off  the  favorite 
plants  of  the  gardener.  It  has  this  season  proved  very  destructive  in 
the  field,  eating  up  many  fields  of  young  corn  planted  on  sod  land. 
Slovenly  cultivation  breeds  them.   The  best  remedy  is  clean  cultivation. 
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Plowing  the  land  late  in  the  fall  daring  freezing  nights,  will  kill  most  of 
them  and  the  wire  worm. 

White  Qrub. — ^This  worm  will  sometimes  destroy  acres  of  meadow  and 
pasture.  It  is  very  destructive  in  strawberry  beds  set  on  sod  land,  eat- 
ing them  off  aboat  the  time  of  ripening  of  the  fmit.  There  is  no  remedy, 
as  they  lie  in  the  land  three  or  four  years.  They  are  best  killed  by  good 
cultivation  during  the  summer,  when  they  are  close  to  the  surface.  In 
the  fall  they  descend  12  to  18  inches  deep,  and  cannot  be  killed  by  faU 
plowing.  Hogs,  poultry,  especially  crows  and  blackbirds,  destroy  great 
numbers. 

Potato  Beetle  has  been  of  late  years,  during  the  months  of  August  and 
September,  very  destructive,  eating  the  foliage  of  the  potato  as  well  as 
cabbage.  They  are  a  good-sized,  black-striped  beetle,  and  can  be  gen- 
erally driven  out  of  the  field  by  whipping  them  off  the  vines;  killing 
some  causes  the  others  to  leave.  Poultry  will  not  eat  them. 

Canker  Worm  is  a  large  caterpillar,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the 
foliage  of  the  trees  in  the  eastern  States.  It  is  already  well  established 
in  some  places  in  central  Ohio,  where  it  has  been  imported  from  the 
eastern  States.  Some  few  specimens  are  seen  in  this  county.  They 
spread  slowly,  always  remaining  in  the  caterpillar  state;  living  in  the 
ground  during  the  winter,  and  creeping  up  the  trees  and  eating  the  leaves 
during  the  summer,  often  stripping  the  entire  foliage  from  the  trees. 

Tent  OaterpiUar  is  increasing  very  fast,  and  is  seen  in  great  numbers  in 
some  places  on  our  forest  trees,  is  a  great  pest  in  the  orchard,  is  easily 
destroyed,  and  should  be  done  when  first  seen,  when  the  nests  are  small. 
In  this  way  I  keep  my  orchards  entirely  clear  of  them. 

Godlin  Moth  has  done  great  injury  to  our  apple  crop  of  late  years,  by 
laying  eggs  in  the  calyx  of  the  young  fruit,  the  larvsB  living  on  the  ap- 
ple, causing  it  to  drop  prematurely.  Hogs  in  the  orchard,  or  a  large 
flock  of  sheep,  will  most  effectually  destroy  them,  put  in,  daring  the 
summer  months,  when  there  is  plenty  of  feed ;  but  they  must  be  watched  a 
little,  if  the  feed  gets  short  they  may  bark  the  trees. 

Squash  Bugs  are  very  destructive  on  the  vines  of  squashes,  melons, 
cucumbers,  &c.,  are  generally  first  seen  during  some  warm  day,  the  last 
of  May  or  the  first  days  of  June.  There  are  four  varieties.  Only  one 
of  them  has  increased  sufficient,  as  yet,  to  give  us  much  trouble.  There 
are  many  nostrums  recommended  to  prevent  their  destroying  the  vines, 
which  are  mostly  useless.  The  application  of  these  nostrums  cost  more 
than  to  kill  them.  They  are  easily  killed  early  in  the  morning,  before 
they  can  fly.  There  is  generally  a  second  brood  of  them. 

HORSES. 

The  number  of  horses  are  increasing  and  the  quality  improving.  We 
now  have  in  this  county  about  6,000,  av.erage  value  (for  taxation),  $70. 
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lo  the  past  few  years  qaite  an  improvement  has  been  made,  yet  a  great 
majority  are  still  light  roadsters,  and  are  really  not  the  thing  for  the 
farm.   We  hope  for  an  early  introdaction  of  the  Norman. 

MULES. 

We  only  have  about  100  in  the  county.   Average  value,  $55. 


We  have  about  9,500  head  of  cattle — average  value,  $28.  But  few 
farmets  in  this  county  make  cattle  raising  a  speciality,  and  their  busi- 
ness in  this  direction  is  not  large,  yet  they  have  their  barns  and  stables 
well  arranged  for  the  purpose,  and,  notwithstanding  the  high  price  of 
hay  and  grain,  make  quite  a  success  of  it.  A  majority  of  the  breeds  are 
natives.  We  have  a  few  DurhamSt  they  are  the  favorites  for  beef,  while 
Devans  satisfies  the  fancy  for  "  red  cattle,**  and  are  found  in  greater  num- 
bers. In  selecting  miloh  cows  very  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  bloody 
if  any  preference  is  shown  it  is  for  graded  Durhams. 


We  had,  in  the  spring  of  1868,  about  66,000  head,  (about  5,000  less 
than  in  1867) — average  value,  $1.50.  We  have  a  large  number  of  the 
most  valuable  kinds,  the  grades  are  of  the  best,  no  county  in  the  State 
raises  a  better  wool  clip.  The  high  prices  of  feed  and  low  price  of  wool 
have  discouraged  the  wool  grower,  and  less  interest  is  manifested  in  the 
care  of  sheep. 


We  have  about  8,000  head  of  stock  hogs — average  value,  $3.25. 
Breeds  are  mostly  made  up  of  Suffolks,  Berkshires  and  Chester  Whites, 
the  last  named,  if  pure  bloods,  are  valued  the  highest. 


Are  plenty  enough.  1,462  is  the  number  that  we  have  to  support  in  this 
county,  and  are  about  as  worthless  stock  as  we  have  on  the  fiarm.  The 
assessors  returned  $906,  last  year,  as  the  amount  of  damage  done 
by  dogs  to  sheep.  If  people  must  keep  dogs,  would  it  not  be  well  to 
keep  rat  terriers,  and  keep  them  in  the  house?  They  will  not  then  kill 
sheep,  will  soon  rid  a  farm  of  rats,  and  be  of  some  service.  In  former 
years  I  suffered  severely  by  having  my  sheep  killed  by  dogs.  By  putting 
strychnine  on  the  d^d  sheep,  the  second  night  after  they  are  killed,  the 
dogs  will  come,  and  certainly  get  killed.  I  have  not  been  troubled  of 
late  years. 


CATTLE. 


SHEEP. 


SWINB. 


BOGS 
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WOLVES. 


In  the  northwestern  portion  of  this  county,  some  six  or  eight  wolves 
came  in  and  settled  over  a  year  ago.  They  have  beaten  the  dogs  and 
killed  over  one  thousand  dollars  worth  of  sheep.  A  good  many  hunters 
have  been  out  after  them,  but  as  yet  only  one  wolf  has  been  killed. 
Dogs  will  not  follow  them,  neither  can  they  be  poisoned,  nor  does  there 
appear  to  be  any  way  of  destroying  them.  When  they  kill  the  sheep 
they  suck  the  blood  and  never  return.  In  the  spring  they  take  the  lambs 
for  their  young  ones.   They  have  killed  off  most  of  the  rabbits. 


Is  usually  made  on  all  our  farms,  but  is  not  made  a  speciality.  Generally 
from  five  to  ten  cows  are  kept  on  a  farm.  The  butter  is  of  good  quality, 
and  a  surplus  is  sold  from  most  farms.  Great  care  is  taken  to  have 
everything  clean  and  sweet  that  comes  in  contact  with  the  milk  and  but- 
ter. The  common  six  quart  tin  pans  are  in  general  use.  Some  of  our 
Germans  use  stone  crocks,  which  they  consider  cooler  than  tin  pans. 
The  milk  is  generally  allowed  to  stand  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours 
for  the  cream  to  rise ;  and  the  cream  must  not  be  allowed  to  sour  to 
make  first  rate  butter. 

There  is  a  great  variety  of  churns  in  use,  but  none  are  quite  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  quite  difficult  to  state  how  much  butter  a  cow  will  make,  for 
there  is  so  much  depending  on  the  cow  and  her  feed.  But  they  generally 
produce  from  four  to  eight  pounds  per  week  per  cow.  Most  of  the  but- 
ter made  in  the  west  part  of  the  county  is  consumed  in  Sandusky.  The 
price  of  good  table  butter  has  been  from  forty  to  fifty  cents  per  pound, 
for  the  last  three  years.  There  is  more  butter  made  in  the  east  part  of 
the  county,  but  that  is  generally  sent  to  the  Cleveland  market. 

Kot  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed  of  cattle  for  the  dairy ;  farmers 
prefer  good  sized  cows,  and  give  the  preference  to  graded  stock.  Cows 
are  not  generally  taken  care  of  as  they  should  be,  some  of  our  best  far- 
mers, however,  stable  them  and  give  them  plenty  of  feed,  and  always 
get  well  paid  for  their  trouble. 


Cheese  was  formerly  made  in  considerable  quantities,  but  of  late  years 
the  production  has  steadily  declined,  and  this  season  there  were  but  7,045 
lbs.  reported,  and  nearly  all  of  that  made  in  one  township.  There  is  no 
cheese  factory  in  our  county.  This  loss  in  the  production  of  cheese  is  to 
be  regretted.  The  time  has  been  when  our  farmers  made  cheese  and 
used  it,  too ;  but  now  if  they  use  cheese,  nine  out  of  ten  must  buy  it. 


BUTTEE 


CHEESE.' 
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Years. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


Batter — ^Ibs. 


358,547 
347,633 
360,292 
236,320 
236,070 
238  725 
316,975 
228,475 


Years. 


Cheese — lbs. 


I860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 
1866 
1867 


57,354 
31,315 
34.647 
22,070 
22,700 
21,901 
12,450 
7,045 


This  table  shows  a  rapid  decline  la  the  prodaction  of  cheese.  Proving 
that  the  large  cheese  of  other  counties,  which  are  factory  made,  are  in 
better  demand  and  are  superceding  our  small  cheese  made  by  onr  far- 
mers, and  in  fact,  there  are  none  other  in  the  Sandusky  market. 


STBAWBEBBIES 

Are  the  earliest  as  well  as  the  best  of  all  the  small  fruits.  New  lands  are 
much  the  best  for  this  delicious  fruit,  but  it  will  grow  on  almost  any  soil 
that  is  rich.  Most  kinds  of  manure  suit  it ;  leaf  mould  from  the  forests 
is  good,  but  ashes  is  the  best  manure.  All  lands  should  be  double  plowed 
to  the  depth  of  one  foot.  Old  pasture  land  is  the  best  for  them,  but  there 
is  some  danger  of  the  white  grub  destroying  the  vines.  Plantations  are 
best  made  in  the  spring.  Set  one  foot  apart  in  the  rows,  and  the  rows 
three  feet  apart.  Out  off  all  the  fruit  stems,  and  let  them  make  but  few 
runners.  Or,  they  are  sometimes  set  two  feet  each  way  and  cultivate 
both  ways  with  the  little  strawberry  cultivator.  Cultivate  well  and  hoe 
out  ail  grass  and  weeds.  Cover  in  December  with  straw  leaves,  leaf- 
mould  or  old  hot-bed  manure.  The  varieties  most  in  cultivation  are: 
Wilson's,  J  ucunda,  Ada,  Russell,  Chas.  Downing,  Green  Prolific,  Triomph 
De  Gand,  Srott's  Seedling,  McAvoy's  Superior,  and  Iowa.  A  large 
amount  of  this  fruit  is  grown  in  this  county  and  shipped  in  all  directions 
according  to  the  market. 

BASPBEBBIES 

Are  grown  to  some  extent  but  the  market  is  not  well  supplied  with  this 
fine  fruit,  and  much  confusion  exists  in  regard  to  varieties.  Doolittle's 
Black  Cap  is  grown  for  market  and  is  a  fine  fruit  and  firm  enough  for 
shipping,  but  unfortunately  it  is  rather  tender,  not  bearing  full  crops 
when  peaches  are  killed  in  the  winter.  This  variety  is  considered  of  su- 
perior flavor  to  the  red  raspberry.  In  the  interior  and  southern  part  of 
the  State  it  is  considered  quite  the  reverse. 
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Portland  is  a  red  raspberry,  and  considered  here  as  one  of  the  best  of 
the  Antwerp  family,  and  is  onr  most  hardy  variety.  It  has  not  failed 
to  prodoce  a  good  crop  on  my  land  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 

Philadelphia  is  a  new  red  berry  that  has  been  cultivated  bat  little,  bat 
has  given  good  satisfaction.  The  canes  branch  considerably  and  bears  a 
large  crop  of  mediam  quality  of  fruit  rather  difficult  to  pick  close  to  the 
stem,  and  breaks  in  picking.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  one  week  later 
than  the  Portland. 

Clark  is  a  new  large  red  berry,  nearly  the  size  of  the  true  North  Biver 
Antwerp,  and  appears  to  be  perfectly  hardy,  and  is  a  great  acquisition* 
and  the  berries  are  firm  and  will  bear  transportation. 

Lum's  Everbearing  Black  Gap  is  a  good  black  kind  and  bears  a  good 
crop  at  the  usual  time  and  also  a  fine  crop  in  the  fall ;  has  but  few  thorns 
and  is  not  such  a  rampant  grower  as  most  kinds  of  this  variety. 

Brinkle's  Orange  is  a  splendid  light-colored  fine  variety  for  amateur 
cultivation ;  also  the  Hornet,  but  they  require  to  be  covered  in  the  winter. 

The  raspberry  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil,  double  plowed  and  well  ma- 
nured, planted  four  feet  apart  each  way,  so  as  to  cultivate  both  ways, 
tied  up  to  stakes  and  cultivated  like  corn,  and  let  three  or  four  can^ 
stand.  Allow  no  suckers  to  grow.  If  this  course  is  pursued  they  are 
easily  cultivated,  and  will  last  eight  or  ten  years  if  the  land  is  in  good 
order. 

Blackberries  are  not  much  cultivated,  but  pay  well  when  they  bear. 
They  will  not  bear  much  of  a  crop. 

Latvton  is  the  variety  that  is  mostly  grown,  and,  in*  some  seasons,  an 
enormous  bearer ;  frait  large.  It  is  sour  before  it  is  fully  ripe,  but  of 
excellent  quality  when  fully  ripe. 

Wilson  is  a  great  acquisition,  has  a  medium  sized  bush,  and  is  not  so 
rambling  and  strong  a  grower  as  the  Lawton ;  very  productive,  the  fruit 
large  size,  and  is  especially  valuable.  The  fruit  ripens  before  ^*  peach 
time,"  and  mostly  ripens  at  once ;  about  as  hardy  as  the  Lawton. 

Kittatinny  is  a  promising  variety,  and  rather  more  hardy ;  but  the 
fruit  is  later  and  not  quite  as  large,  but  is  very  sweet.  Blackberries 
should  be  planted  eight  feet  apart,  and  four  feet  apart  in  the  rows,  and 
are  the  most  productive  on  high,  dry,  sandy  land;  but  the  land  must  be 
moderately  rich. 

The  largest  fhiit  is,  however,  grown  in  moist,  rich,  black,  sandy  soil, 
but  is  more  liable  to  winter-kiU. 


Musk  Mdons.— This  fruit  is  very  easily  grown,  especially  the  yellow- 
fleshed  variety.  The  Busty  Goat  is  the  earliest  and  most  commonly 
grown,  but  is  poor  in  quality.  There  are  two  or  three  varieties  of  French 


MBLONS. 
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melons  of  this  class,  which  are  large  and  fine.  There  is  one  variety, 
which  is  the  largest  variety  grown,  and  is  very  good. 

Green  Citron, — This  green-fleshed  variety  is  much  the  best  in  cultivation 
(this  name  seems  to  be  an  improper  term,  but  it  is  the  name  by  which  it 
is  sent  out  from  the  Eastern  seed  stores),  and  it  is  the  most  difficult  one  to 
grow,  requiring  a  fine,  rich,  warm,  sandy  soil,  and  plenty  of  good  manure 
in  the  hill.  A  compost  of  fish  offal,  well  mixed  with  the  soil,  suits  them 
best. 

Water  Melons  are  grown  largely,  and  are  of  first  rate  quality. 

Mountain  Sweet  is  much  the  best,  but  it  is  quite  late,  but  always  looks 
and  sells  well.  We  have  a  sub-variety  of  the  Black  Spanish,  which  is 
quite  valuable,  a  medium-sized,  long,  black,  thin-rind  melon,  which  is 
decidedly  our  best  early  variety.  Ice  cream.  Black  Spanish  and  Green 
Mountain  are  all  good  red-core  varieties,  especially  the  Green  Mountain, 
which  is  very  large  and  of  superior  quality. 

Some  seasons  splendid  crops  are  grown  on  old  pasture  land,  double 
ploughed,  which  makes  a  fine  bed  for  them,  but  wants  a  little  fine  old 
manure  put  in  the  hill.  On  our  old  sandy  fields,  which  have  been  under 
cultivation  a  long  time,  the  black,  mucky,  new  soil,  hauled  out  in  the 
winter,  suits  them  well. 

Squashes. — ^Fish  offal  is  the  best  manure ;  are  generally  planted  about 
the  20th  of  May,  and  require  warm,  sandy  land.  Will  not  grow  in  cold, 
wet  land,  especially  the  Hubbard  squash.  There  are  a  great  many 
planted^  but  not  many  grown.  The  Hubbard  is  the  best  for  late  winter, 
and  the  Boston  Marrow  for  late  fall  and  early  winter.  There  is  a  great 
variety  of  them — Valparaiso,  Turban,  Yokahamo,  Sweet  Potato.  The 
French  is  the  largest  and  will  grow  in  a  colder  soil  than  most  other 
varieties,  and  is  grown  near  Paris,  where  no  other  squash  will  ripen. 
Immense  crops  can  be  grown  of  this  variety,  which  are  profitable  for 
feeding  stock. 

Carrots  cultivated  somewhat  as  a  field  crop,  are  generally  sowed  the 
last  of  May  in  drills  two  feet  apart,  and  the  small  cultivator  run  between 
the  rows,  and  are  kept  clean  from  weeds.  The  land  itiust  be  heavily 
manured,  when  a  large  crop  can  be  grown  of  six  to  eight  hundred  bushels 
per  acre,  which  are«yery  valuable  as  feed  for  all  kinds  of  stock,  and  should 
be  more  cultivated,  but  the  land  must  be  rich.  The  Long  Orange  and 
White  Belgium  are  the  best. 

Sugar  Beets. — This  and  some  other  varieties  are  cultivated  on  a  small 
scale  by  our  German  farmers,  and  are  quite  valuable  for  feeding  stock ; 
and  their  cultivation  is  too  much  neglected. 

Timatoes  are  largely  grown  for  market  and  shipping.  Some  farmers 
raise  100  bushels  a  season,  and  they  have  of  late  years  become  an  impor- 
tant article  of  food.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  have  them  early, 
and  they  are  generally  started  in  a  hot  bed  the  last  days  of  February. 
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The  best  for  early  market  are  Key's  Early  and  Early  York.  Tilden  is 
best  for  late.  Some  like  the  Fejee,  a  pink  variety,  qaite  smooth  and 
good. 

Turnips  are  not  largely  grown.  In  former  years,  when  the  land 
was  new,  a  large  amount  was  raised,  and  many  fed  to  stock.  New 
land  is  the  best,  but  good  crops  can  be  grown  on  our  sandy  lands  which 
have  plenty  of  manure.  Fine  crops  are  generally  grown  after  early 
potatoes. 

The  best  varieties  for  the  table  are  French  Cow  Horn,  a  long  variety, 
Early  Strip-leaf  and  Yellow  Aberdeen;  for  stock,  White  Norfolk  and 
other  large  varieties.  They  should  be  sown  from  the  10th  of  July  to  the 
15th  of  August. 

iCuta  Baga  are  the  best  to  keep  for  spring  use,  and  require  strong  land, 
with  plenty  of  manure.  Fish  offal  is  the  best,  which  will  make  them 
brittle  and  good.  They  should  be  sown  from  the  10th  of  June  to  the  1st 
of  July,  and  are  worked  the  best  in  drills  about  two  feet  apart,  with 
small  cultivator  to  run  between  the  rows. 

ROADS. 

The  roads  of  this  country  are  proverbially  the  worst  in  the  world.  It 
is  said  that  in  England  they  wear  out  the  roads ;  in  this  country  they 
wear  out  the  horses.  The  country  is  old  enough  and  the  materials  are 
sufficiently  abundant  in  most  places  to  make  excellent  roads ;  therefore, 
it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  no  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  construc- 
tion of  good  roads  by  the  people  who  are  so  much  interested.  There  is 
no  economy  in  bad  roads ;  they  cost  the  people  more  than  to  construct 
^ood  ones ;  bad  roads  require  more  than  double  the  amount  of  teams  to 
do  the  same  work  that  good  roads  would  require. 

Something  has  been  done  of  late  years  in  attempting  to  construct 
«tone  roads  around  Sandusky  and  some  other  places  in  this  county. 
There  is  some  fifteen  miles  of  stone  road  costing  from  ten  to  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  per  mile,  generally  very  rough  and  imperfectly  constructed ; 
also  a  private  company  has  some  ten  miles  of  gravel  road  which  is  gen- 
erally good.  They  collect  toll. 

Some  of  our  roads  are  almost  impassable  some  portions  of  the  year. 
Much  depends  on  the  supervisors  who  are  often  selected  without  any 
regard  to  their  qualifications  in  road  making,  which  is  so  important  for 
them  to  understand.  If  they  do  not  understand  the  right  principle  of 
road  making  they  make  bad  worse. 

I  know  by  experience  that  if  a  supervisor  does  his  duty,  gets  the  peo- 
ple interested  in  the  roads,  constructs  them  in  a  good  permanent  manner 
we  can,  even  with  the  present  imperfect  laws,  keep  them  not  only  in  good 
order,  but  gradually  stone  them,  make  them  better  from  year  to  year 
with  permanent  improvements,  and  the  people  be  better  satisfied.  We 
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also  shonld  pnt  in  township  trustees  who  are  liberal  and  will  assist  in 
this  matter. 

A  bad  system  formerly  prevailed  of  working  on  the  roads  once  a  year, 
no  matter  how  bad  they  were.  We  now  find  it  economy  to  work  on  them 
when  they  need  it.  A  small  hole  which  will  cost  ten  cents  to  fill  will, 
in  three  months,  cost  one  dollar.  Another  bad  plan  prevailed  of  patting 
stone  in  a  mud  hole  which  was  sare  to  make  two — one  on  each  side,  where 
the  stone  was  put. 

Good  drainage  is  the  first  principle  of  road  making.  ]!sot  only  should 
we  drain  the  road  but  the  lands  adjoining  as  much  as  possible,  thereby 
improving  the  land  as  well  as  the  road.  The  road  should  have  a  sloping 
bank  with  the  ditch  as  far  over  as  possible  from  the  road  bed. 

In  constructing  stone  r6ads  it  is  very-  important  that  we  get  a  good 
road  bed  at  least  one  foot  deep,  which  need  not  be  broken  fine.  Twenty 
years  ago,  I  coostructed  a  piece  of  road  by  putting  in  twenty  inches  of 
limestone  without  breaking,  covering  it  six  or  eight  inches  with  chips 
from  the  quarry.  This  road  has  never  cut  through,  requiring  but  little 
repair,  and  is  good  yet 

We  have  constructed  some  roads  which  work  well  in  the  following 
manner :  Commencing  on  the  right  hand  aide  leading  to  town,  put  down 
a  heavy  road  bed,  not  less  than  eighteen  inches,  of  hard  blue  limestone, 
breaking  them  course,  six  or  eight  inches  square ;  make  the  road  bed 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  wide ;  then  cover  six  or  eight  inches  with  broken 
fine  stone.  Make  a  dirt  road  on  the  left  hand  side  ten  or  twelve  feet  wide, 
by  scraping  up  both  sides,  also  banking  up  against  the  stone.  This 
makes  a  dirt  and  stone  road  combined ;  sometimes  one  is  the  best,  some- 
times the  other  prevent  much  of  the  wear  of  the  stone  road ;  also  makes 
good  drainage  which  is  so  important. 

There  are  objections  to  the  English  McAdam  plan  of  putting  eight  or 
ten  inches  of  fine  stone  on  our  black  mucky  soil ;  breaking  the  stone  fine 
is  expensive  and  teams  will  cut  through.  This  plan  will  answer  on  firm 
dry  soil. 

Eoun<l  boulders  or  large  uneven  stones  put  in  promiscuously  among 
small  ones  will  work  up  to  the  surface  and  injure  the  road. 

Eoads  should  be  made  wide.  Dirt  roads  should  be  thrown  up  before 
harvest.   What  we  do  on  the  roads  should  be  well  done. 

The  long  road  scraper  in  general  use  in  some  townships,  drawn  over 
the  road  occasionally  at  the  proper  time,  will  fill  the  holes,  make  the 
road  smooth  and  in  fine  order. 

We  make  our  small  culverts  entirely  of  stone  bottom  and  sides,  covered 
with  three  or  four  covering  of  flagging  stone,  with  a  foot  of  fine  stone  on 
top.  This  will  last  and  should  be  put  down  deep. 
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TIMBER. 


The  forests  of  this  county  are  hardly  excelled  in  any  country,  in  variety 
and  good  quality  of  timber.  Much  now  is  of  second  growth  and  is  largely 
used  by  manufacturers. 

Black  walnut  is  our  most  valuable  timber.  Some  trees  are  1^  feet 
high, 4  and  5  feet  in  diameter;  also  white  oak,  white  wood  and  chesnat 
timber  about  the  same  size.  Burr,  black,  red,  yellow,  and  pin  oak, 
sugar  and  soft  maple,  white  and  red  elm,  black  and  white  ash,  wild 
cherry,  hickory,  &c.  There  was  formerly  a  large  amount  of  the  best  of 
red  cedar  on  Kelley's  Island  and  Cedar  Point.  The  writer  has  cut  trees 
on  Cedar  Point  500  years  old  (by  counting  the  layers  of  wood)  and  ninety 
teet  high.  Some  cargoes  of  this  and  black  walnut  have  been  shipped 
to  England  in  bulk. 


There  is  no  bed  of  stone  coal  or  peat  in  the  county.  Considerable 
stone  coal  is  used  in  Sandusky  and  Kelley's  Island,  none  on  the  farms  of 
the  main  land.  Less  than  one-fourth  of  the  land  is  in  timber,  so  we  most 
stop  wasting  it  and  take  care  of  what  we  have  left.  We  already  see  in  the 
decrease  of  our  grain  crops  the  bad  effects  of  letting  in  the  cold  winds. 
On  this  account  it  is  bad  policy  to  keep  less  than,  at  least,  one-fourth  the 
land  in  forest,  and  in  many  places  it  is  time  to  take  care  of  the  young 
trees,  and  to  plant  young  trees  for  timber  and  fuel.  Seventeen  years 
ago  the  writer  of  this  article  set  out  one  acre  of  yellow  locust,  which  are 
now  thirty-five  to  forty  feet  high,  and  could  be  cut  to  advantage  for 
posts.  The  young  trees  are  springing  up  all  around  in  the  forest.  This 
variety  is  of  very  rapid  growth,  and  is  the  most  valuable  tree  to  plant 
for  fuel  or  for  timber,  and  is  almost  equal  to  red  cedar  for  posts.  On 
our  prairie  lands  belts  of  evergreens  should  be  planted  for  timber  and  to 
break  off  the  cold  west  wind.  The  Norway  spruce  is  the  best,  and  a  fast 
grower.  Without  any  extra  care,  I  have  grown  this  variety  twenty-two 
feet  high  in  ten  years. 


The  old  crooked  rail  fence  is  the  principal  one  in  use,  and  was  the  best 
that  could  be  made  in  the  early  settlement  of  this  county,  and  will  re- 
main in  use  as  long  as  it  lasts,  but  will  never  be  repaired  with  new  rails, 
to  any  extent,  from  the  fact  that  the  wood,  in  most  parts  of  the  county, 
will  sell  for  more  money  than  good  pine  fencing  boards  wiU  cost,  that 
will  make  much  more  fence  than  the  tree  would. 

In  an  early  day,  much  fence  was  made  of  pine  lumber  and  red  cedar 
posts,  on  the  prairie,  which  was,  even  then,  considered  cheaper  than  to 
haul  rails  five  or  six  miles,  at  a  nominal  price.  Eed  cedar  was  formerly 
grown  on  Cedar  Point  and  Eelley's  Island,  and  cut  in  great  quantities 
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and  sold  for  twelve  to  fifteen  centfl  apiece.  There  is  a  large  amount  in 
the  county,  which  will  last  a  long  time. 

In  some  places  oak  logs  are  hauled  in  and  sawed  into  fencing,  which 
is  considered  more  durable  than  pine,  but  is  liable  to  warp  and  break 
the  nails.  Pine  is  generally  the  cheapest  and  best  in  the  end.  A  good 
fence  can  be  put  up  with  burr  oak  or  chestnut  posts  for  one  dollar  per 
rod. 


There  is  no  fence  to  be  compared  to  a  well-trained  hedge.  Still,  even 
in  England,  many  hedges  are  not  well  trained,  and  are  a  nuisance. 
Osage  orange  is  one  of  our  largest  Southern  forest  trees,  and  is  liable  in 
extreme  seasons  to  be  winter  killed,  besides  requiring  considerable  atten- 
tion to  keep  it  dwarfed-in  suitable  for  a  hedge.  Another  objection  is, 
the  field  mice  will,  in  some  winters,  eat  the  bark  from  any  kind  of  bush 
in  deep  snows,  and  would  soon  spoil  a  hedge. 

Hedges  sfrei  not  in  general  use  in  this  country,  and  it  is  considered  that 
a  good  pine  board  and  bur-oak  post  fence,  which  can  be  built  for  $1  per 
rod,  is  the  cheapest  and  much  the  best  fence.  But  there  are  some  of  our 
English  farmers  who,  in  remembrance  of  their  homes,  take  great  pride 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  fine  hedge,  which  certainly  adds  much  to  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  the  place,  and  is,  to  say  the  least,  very  commend- 
able. There  are  a  few  really  fine  hedges  that  are  all  that  can  be  desired 
for  a  good  fence.  The  great  defect  in  hedges  in  this  country  is  that  they 
are  not  thick  enough  at  the  bottom.  This  is  remedied  by  keeping  the 
young  plants  cut  down  while  small  until  they  get  thick  enough. 

The  best  hedges  in  this  section  are  made  as  follows :  Plant  eighteen 
inches  apart;  cultivate  well  for  three  or  four  years,  without  pruning; 
then  cut  them  about  half  oflf,  near  the  ground ;  lop  them  over  in  a  line 
of  the  fence,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  They  will  then  sprout  from  the 
bottom  and  all  the  way  up  on  the  main  stalk,  and  make  a  hedge  so  thick 
that  a  bird  cannot  fly  through  it  Our  best  hedges  are  pruned  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  the  bottom  kept  thick. 


Threshing. — Wheat  and  other  grain  is  universally  threshed  by  the 
common  eight  or  ten  horse-power  threshing  machine,  wheat  costing  from 
6  to  6  cts.  per  bushel,  and  other  grain  in  proportion.  The  owner  of  the 
machine  usually  furnishes  two  hands  and  four  or  six  horses.  The  owner 
of  the  grain  furnishes  from  eight  to  twelve  hands  and  from  four  to  six 
horses,  boarding  men  and  horses.  Threshing  wheat  will  cost  in  this  way 
from  15  to  20  cts.  per  bushel,  and  other  grain  in  proportion ;  and  is  gen- 
erally threshed  during  the  months  of  August  and  September. 

Wood  Sawing — Is  now  done  on  most  farms  by  the  two  or  three  horse- 
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power  sawing  machines,  using  the  drag  saw  for  large  logs  and  the  circa- 
lar  saw  for  limbs — the  owner  of  the  machine  operating  it  on  the  different 
farms,  where  the  general  price  is  from  $6  to  $7  per  day,  and  sawing  from 
twenty  to  thirty  cords  of  stove  wood  per  day.  The  great  advantage  of 
this  way  of  sawing  wood  is  that  all  heavy,  knotty  logs  can  be  worked 
up,  the  machine  cutting  through  the  worst  hickory  logs  without  any 
trouble. 

Mowing  Machiim  and  Reapers — ^Are  in  universal  use  on  most  of  the 
farms,  and  a  variety  of  patterns  are  employed,  all  of  which  seem  to  do 
their  work  very  well.  Most  of  our  land  is  level  and  well  adapted  to 
their  use,  especially  where  the  land  is  underdrained,  and  no  heavy,  dead 
furrows  to  cross,  which  is  a  serious  objection  on  our  level  lands.  Hay 
can  be  put  in  the  mow  in  much  better  order  with  the  mowing  machines, 
for  we  can  cut  grass  in  good  weather  only,  and  less  when  the  weather 
looks  unfavorable. 

The  sulkey  steel-tooth  horse-rake  is  in  general  use,  and  ranks  among 
our  best  agricultural  tools ;  a  boy  being  competent  to  manage  it  and  do 
the  heavy  raking,  which  is  considered  a  pastime  rather  than  labor. 

In  fact,  all  the  best  improvements  in  agricultural  machinery  are  in 
general  use  in  this  county,  which  lessens  the  physical  labor  materially, 
and  farm  labor  is  so  much  more  pleasant  now  than  it  was  twenty  years 
ago,  that  we  ought  to  rejoice  at  the  change. 


Souses — Are  not  generally  constructed  of  the  most  durable  material, 
or  in  AS  substantial  a  manner  as  should  be  in  a  country  settled  so  long, 
and  where  the  farmers  are  comparatively  rich.  Sometimes  otherwise 
neat  houses  are  set  up  on  wooden  blocks.  It  would  be  far  better  to  con- 
struct houses  of  brick  and  stone,  with  good  cellars  under  the  whole,  for 
a  farm  house  cannot  get  too  much  cellar  room.  There  is  a  great  tend- 
ency toward  a  style  of  architecture,  at  the  present  time,  which  strikes 
the  reflecting  man  as  being  out  of  proportion  with  the  condition  of  the 
farm  itself.  It  would  be  better  not  to  adopt  the  fashions  of  the  day  in 
the  construction  of  houses,  but  make  them  in  a  plain,  substantial  man- 
ner, so  that  they  will  last  a  lifetime,  and  construct  them  according  to  tfa^ 
wants  of  the  farm. 

Bams. — There  is  much  improvement,  of  late  years,  in  the  construction 
of  barns,  especially  in  regard  to  making  more  stable  room  for  stock,  and 
this  is  certainly  a  most  desirable  improvement,  as  stock  will  not  requii-e 
near  so  much  feed  if  well  housed  in  cold  weather.  Our  German  farmers 
set  us  a  good  example  of  building  small,  warm,  substantial  farm  houses, 
and  large,  well-constructed  barns,  with  good  stable  room  for  all  their 
stock.  They  do  not  believe  it  the  best  policy  to  permit  their  stock  to 
stand  shivering  and  exposed  to  the  cold  north-west  storms. 
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It  is  sometimes  the  custom  (and  should  be  always  when  a  quarry  is 
near)  to  put  an  under  room  for  stable  or  vegetable  manure,  etc.  It  will 
pay  to  keep  manure  under  cover,  but  this  is  little  thought  of  in  this  sec- 
tion, yet  is  of  much  importance. 

Farm  Gardens. — These  are  of  much  consequence,  but  often  so  small 
that  they  are  required  to  be  worked  by  hand,  which  is  expensive.  The 
best  plan,  which  is  practised  here,  is  to  fence  two  or  three  £U^es  for  that 
purpose  away  from  the  house.  Then  it  can  be  prepared  by  double  plow- 
ing, at  a  trifling  cost,  which  will  answer  quite  as  well  as  spading.  The 
gardens  should  be  so  adapted  that  all  the  small  Iruits,  vegetables,  etc.» 
can  be  cultivated  in  long  rows,  with  a  horse.  This  makes  the  expense 
much  less.  A  large  amount  can  be  grown  in  this  way.  It  is  often  the 
case  that  the  farmer's  table  is  not  as  well  supplied  with  fruit  and  vege- 
tables as  the  inhabitants  of  our  cities,  who  depend  on  the  green  grocer 
for  their  supply. 

FABM  LABOB. 

The  labor  question  is  of  great  importance  in  agriculture.  Besides  the 
loss  during  the  war,  the  teudeucy  has  been  for  the  laboring  class  to  crowd 
into  the  cities. 

Day  labor  which,  before  the  war,  cost  75  cts.  or  $1  per  day,  now  costs 
$1  to  $2  per  day ;  from  $20  to  $22  per  month  has  generally  been  paid  for 
good  farm  hands  for  8  or  9  months,  this  season,  which  is  the  common 
way  of  hiring  hands.  I  think  it  would  be  for  the  mutual  interest  of  all 
parties  for  the  farmer  to  hire  most  of  his  hands  by  the  year.  The  Ameri- 
can farmer  seldom  employs  enough  laborers  to  work  his  land  to  advant- 
age; crops  will  be  neglected  and  losses  sustained  in  consequence.  It 
would  be  far  better  to  employ  hands  by  the  year.  There  is  always  work 
that  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  the  winter,  such  as  underdraining, 
ditching,  chopping,  &c. 

There  are  other  important  considerations  to  be  looked  after,  besides 
the  mighty  dollar.  It  is  the  common  practice  among  our  German  farmers 
(who  keep  no  drones  in  the  hive)  for  the  girls  occasionally  to  help  secure 
the  crops,  even  though  they  are  rich. 

It  is  sometimes  the  practice  among  our  American  farmers,  who  are  not 
so  rich,  to  bring  up  their  girls  in  elegant  leisure,  with  the  idea  that  they 
will  marry  some  rich  gentleman ;  are  so  effeminate  as  scarcely  to  be  of 
any  use  to  themselves  or  any  body  else ;  are  not  taught  to  rely  upon 
their  own  exertions  at  all. 

County  Ditches, — There  has  been  constructed,  or  in  process  of  construc- 
tion, by  the  county  commissioners,  several  large  county  ditches,  in  vari- 
ous portions  of  the  county.  These,  when  completed,  will  not  only  be  a 
great  benefit  in  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  by  carrying  oflf  the  surface 
water,  thereby  preventing  stagnation,  and  contributing  much  to  the 
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health  of  the  inhabitants,  whilst  at  the  same  time  they  afford  an  outlet 
for  underdmning — a  most  important  consideration. 

FISH  TRADE. 

The  fish  business  of  this  county  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  be- 
come of  much  importance,  in  which  a  large  capital  is  engaged,  furnishing 
employment  for  a  large  number  of  men  during  the  spring  and  fall  months. 

The  amount  of  sales  of  packed  and  fresh  fish  ia  over  ($800,000)  eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars.   Sales  increasing  every  year. 

It  is  singular  that,  previous  to  1845,  it  was  not  known  that  white  fish 
bred  in  our  waters.  What  white  fish  were  consumed  here  previous  to 
that  time  were  brought  from  Detroit,  and  were  small  and  dear. 

Great  numbers  of  various  species  of  fiah  had  often  been  seen  from  the 
docks  of  Kelley's  Island.  Mr.  Carpenter  succeeded  in  accidentally  hook- 
ing two  specimens  in  1845,  which  proved  to  be  fine  white  fish.  These 
are  said  to  be  the  first  white  fish  caught  around  the  islands.  White  fish 
never  bite  at  hook. 

The  next  season,  Spencer  &  Dibble  put  out  the  first  pound  that  was 
ever  in  Lake  Erie,  near  the  shore  of  the  west  end  of  Kelley's  Island,  and 
imperfect  as  was  this  pound,  they  caught  62,000  white  fish. 

The  fish  are  caught  in  the  spring  and  fall,  the  largest  number  in  the 
fall,  in  what  the  fishermen  call  pounds,  which  are  put  in  the  lake  near 
the  shore,  at  a  depth  of  30  to  40  feet  of  water,  by  driving  down  deep 
strong  poles,  nearly  in  the  shape  of,  and  called  a  heart,  to  which  is  fast- 
ened twine  netting,  inclosing  it,  except  a  small  place  for  the  fish  to  enter; 
the  bottom  is  of  twine  netting  also.  From  this  heart  there  is  what  is 
called  leading  lines  of  netting,  running  out  each  side  for  30  or  more  rods. 
The  fish  follow  these  lines  into  the  pound,  where  they  are  safe,  not  hurt 
or  frightened.  They  are  taken  out  once  a  day  if  the  weather  permits,  by 
raising  up  the  twine  bottom  and  scooping  out  with  a  small  net  the  fish, 
all  alive,  in  fine  order,  into  a  small  boat.  A  first  class  pound,  including 
boats,  every  thing  ship-shape  and  right,  will  cost  about  $2,000. 

Some  white  fish  are  caught  in  gill-nets,  which  is  a  small  twine  net;  the 
fish  are  caught  by  the  gills,  when  they  strangle  and  die.  These  must  be 
taken  up  in  the  morning,  and  set  in  a  diflferent  place  late  in  the  afternoon. 
Fine,  large  fish  are  sometimes,  taken  in  great  numbers  from  these  nets. 
This  kind  of  nets  cost  from  $C00  to  $800. 

Sometimes  storms  destroy  thousands  of  dollars'  worth  of  pounds  and 
gill-nets.  Often  a  large  pound  will  take  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars* 
worth  of  fish  per  day. 

There  are  fifteen  houses  engaged  in  the  fish  trade.  Sometimes,  for 
many  days  in  succession,  over  one  hundred  tons  of  fish  are  brought  into 
Sandusky,  as  well  as  many  tons  taken  into  Huron  and  Vermillion. 

It  appears  that  the  more  pounds  there  are  put  out  the  greater  the  qnan- 
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tity  of  fish  taken.  The  white  fish  and  lake  herring,  which  are  the  most 
valaable,  are  increasing  in  numbers ;  but  the  sturgeon,  musealonge,  pick- 
erel, black  and  white  bass  and  pike  are  diminishing. 

White  fish  which  are  the  most  valuable  weigh  from  4  to  6  lbs. ;  some 
single  specimens  weigh  12  to  14  lbs.  They  live  in  the  deep  water  of  the 
lake,  only  coming  into  the  shallow  water  late  in  fall  to  spawn,  when  they 
are  caught  in  large  numbers ;  are  always  fat,  a  very  nice,  clean  fish,  never 
seen  in  muddy  water. 

The  sturgeon  was  formerly  considered  worthless.  One  firm  takes  all 
that  are  caught,  sending  their  skins  to  Philadelphia  to  be  tanned,  for 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  gloves.  Their  spawn,  or  roe,  are  put  up  in  cans 
and  sent  to  Germany ;  considered  a  great  luxury  in  Hamburg.  The  flesh 
is  salted  and  sent  to  New  York 

A  large  amount  of  white  fish  is,  in  the  fall,  put  in  an  immense  refrig- 
erator, where  they  freeze  and  remain  so,  and  are  sent  to  distant  markets 
in  the  winter,  after  the  fish  season  is  over;  are  equal  to  those  fresh 
caught. 

During  the  summer  months,  black  and  white  bass,  and  several  other 
kinds  of  fish,  are  taken  in  considerable  numbers,  with  hook  and  line, 
around  the  islands  and  in  the  bay. 

WEEDS. 

I  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say  a^ew  words  in  regard  to  some  of  the  worst 
weeds  which  are  so  rapidly  spreading  in  our  county,  to  the  great  damage 
of  all  crops. 

Canada  Thistle  is  the  worst  of  all.  There  are  a  few  email  patches  of 
it  in  our  county ;  fifty  dollars  will  now  destroy  them.  If  allowed  to 
spread,  in  a  few  years  they  can  never  be  eradicated. 

WUd  Mustard  or  Charloclc  is  rapidly  spreading  from  farm  to  farm,  be- 
ing sowed  with  oats  or  barley.  There  is  considerable  on  the  prairies.  It 
is  easily  destroyed  by  cultivating  the  land  in  corn  two  or  three  years,  not 
letting  any  go  to  seed.  Jt  requires  to  be  carefully  done.  The  seed  will 
remain  in  the  land  twenty  years  and  grow.  This  is  the  worst  weed  they 
have  in  England. 

Figeoii  Weed. — Pigion  Weed,  or  Red  Eoot,  grows  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  has  a  small  dark,  bluiBh  leaf,  small  white  blossom,  small 
soed  growing  along  the  stock,  of  a  black  color  when  ripe.  It  comes  up 
in  fall  and  dies  when  the  seed  is  ripe  the  next  summer.  It  is  the  worst 
weed  we  have  in  the  wheat  field;  when  thick  it  will  nearly  chdke  out  the 
wheat.  The  seed  ripens  a  little  before  the  wheat  I  have  seen  large 
fields  of  wheat  In  Canada  ruined  by  it.  It  is  mostly  confined  to  the  fine 
wheat  lands  in  Margaretta  township.  It  is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  got  so  strong  a  hold  on  many  farms,  doing  great  damage  to 
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the  wheat  crop.  I  find,  by  conversation,  that  a  majority  of  the  farmers 
of  this  county  are  not  acquainted  with  it ;  hence  I  have  been  particular 
in  describing  it. 

I  have  killed  it  in  some  of  my  fields  by  planting  the  land  in  com  two 
or  three  years,  not  letting  any  go  to  seed.  Potatoes  are  best,  as  it  sprouts 
in  the  fall.  Digging  them  carefully  will  kill  it  It  is  generally  pulled 
up  in  the  wheat  fields  during  the  month  of  May,  before  the  seed  is  ripe, 
but  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  then  to  get  it  all  out 

Yedaw  Bock. — Most  of  the  farmers  of  this  county  have  more  or  less  of 
it  It  is  a  very  difficult  weed  to  destroy.  Much  of  the  timothy  seed  sold 
has  some  dock  seed  in  it  This  is  the  fault  of  the  farmers  themselves,  in 
cleaning  up  the  seed  from  their  barn  floors,  where  therois  more  or  less 
dock  seed.  Dock  seed  is  a  small  buckwheat  shaped  seed,  of  a  bright, 
shining,  redish  color,  about  the  size  of  a  timothy  seed,  and  can  be  readily 
seen.  The  best  time  to  kill  dock  is  to  pull  it  in  a  wet  time  in  June,  before 
the  seed  is  ripe.  If  cut  off  in  the  spring  it  will  grow  again ;  any  small 
piece  of  root  left  in  the  ground  near  the  surface  will  grow.  It  will  keep 
up  until  the  seed  is  all  out  of  the  land.  This  seed  has  cost  me  over  $200, 
and  I  am  not  done  with  it  yet. 

Burdock  is  a  troublesome  weed,  but  is  easily  destroyed  by  cutting  when 
in  bloom.  This  weed  only  lives  two  years,  and  is  only  grown  by  lazy 
people. 

We  have  a  few  of  the  small,  hard,  sheep  bur,  which  get  on  the  sheep 
sometimes  and  greatly  injure  the  wool.  They  require  some  attention ;  it 
is  but  little  trouble  to  kill  them  ;  they  live  one  year  only. 

We  have  a  large  class  of  weeds  which  grow  among  our  cultivated 
crops.  There  is  no  excuse,  with  our  improved  implements,  for  letting 
them  grow;  for  at  the  present  time  it  is  expected  that  all  good  farmers 
will  have  clean  cultivation  in  their  fields,  and  be  especially  careful  not  to 
let  them  go  to  seed.  But  this  is  often  neglected.  It  pays  to  keep  the 
weeds  out  of  the  land. 


The  ice  crop  is  of  some  importance,  in  fact,  a  necessity.  Generally 
there  is  an  abundant  supply  during  the  winter  along  our  lake  shore,  and 
a  large  amount  put  up.  Considerable  ice  is  used  in  packing  fresh  fish. 
A  large  amount  is  sent  south.  Sandusky  Bay  seldom  fails  to  furnish  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  ice.  In  1868, 30,000  tons  were 
stored  in  Sandusky ;  in  1869,  over  40,000  tons,  besides  considerable  put 
up  in  other  places.  Some  houses  in  Sandusky  put  up  60  tons  per  hour. 
One  house,  in  1868,  put  up  7,000  tons  for  $1,000,  or  14  2-7  cents  per  ton. 

The  ice  is  generally  taken  out  10  or  12  inches  thick,  cut  by  the  ice- 
plow  in  blocks  about  4  feet  long  and  2  feet  wide.   The  plow  is  operated 
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by  a  horse.  When  cnt,  the  ice  is  floated  to  the  ice  house,  hauled  up  an 
inclined  plane  with  horse  power  and  packed  away  on  the  edge  in  layers. 
The  price  depends  on  the  supply. 


There  is  considerable  manufacturing  in  Sandusky ;  some  large  machine 
shops,  at  which  various  kinds  of  manufacturing  are  carried  on. 

There  is  a  large  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  timbep  along  the  bay 
shore,  and  near  the  railroad,  which  is  largely  used  in  making  hubs, 
spokes,  bent  work,  &c.,  for  wagons,  agricultural  implements  generally, 
and  a  variety  of  purposes.  Much  of  this  work  is  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. 


Was  organized  in  1855,  and  held  its  first  annual  fair  in  October  of  that 
year  in  Sandusky,  which  was  a  success. 

It  was  the  next  year  removed  to  Huron  for  five  years,  and  continued 
in  a  very  prosperous  condition  during  that  time.  Unfortunately,  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  regard  to  location,  and  in  consequence  of  that  and 
the  state  of  the  country,  no  fairs  were  held  for  the  four  years  preced- 
ing 1865.  • 

The  Society  was  reorganized  in  1865,  and  a  fair  was  held  in  the  fall  of 
that  year  at  Sandusky<  $2,700  was  paid  by  Sandusky,  Perkins  and  Mar- 
garetta  for  improving  the  ground.  The  county  paid  for  the  land,  which 
is  a  beautiful  grove  of  almost  eleven  acres,  near  Sandusky,  costing  about 
$5,000.  Total  cost  of  land  and  improvements,  $12,755— $7,755  for  im- 
provements. 

We  have  one  fruit  hall,  with  500  feet  of  tables,  and  three  other  large 
halls ;  a  half-mile  track,  a  large  dining  house,  a  tenant  house  and  many 
other  improvements. 


A  table  shomng  the  Beceipts  and  Disbursements  for  the  last  four  years  of  the 
Erie  County  Agricultural  Society. 


Year  ending — 

Paid 
improve- 
monta. 

Paid 
premiums. 

Paid 
expenses. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on 
hand. 

November 21, 1865  .... 

21.1866  .... 
20,  1867  .... 
18,1868  .... 

Total   

$2,579  31 
2,401  94 
1,539  82 
1,216  33 

$59  50 
18  50 
1,483  15 
885  50 

$597  31 

728  65 
963  26 
1,222  90 

$3,493  69 
3,965  65 
3,041  95 
3,413  75 

§339  57 
1,056  13 
]06  85 
196  17 

ir,755  40 

$2,446  65 

$3,516  82 

$13,915  04 

In  this  hastily  prepared  and  partial  review  of  the  history  and  agricul- 
tural status  of  Erie  county,  I  have  doubtless  overlooked  many  important 
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subjects  of  interest  and  historic  fact  that  might  justly  have  claimed  my 
attention.  What  the  future  may  develop  from  the  wealth  of  soil  and 
boundless  resources  we  possess,  time  alone  may  answer. 

The  fathers  of  the  county  laid  wide  the  foundations  of  society  for 
a  more  perfect  and  complete  state  of  civilization  than  we  have  yet 
reached.  The  men  who  opened  up  the  forests,  drained  the  swamps,  and 
made  the  culture  of  the  soil  possible,  are,  one  by  one,  rapidly  passing 
away,  committing  to  other  hands  their  yet  unfinished  work.  With  all 
the  results  of  their  labor  to  build  on,  what  may  not  be  aocomplishedl 

Let  \is  hope  the  time  may  come  when  our  farmers  will  be  only  satisfied 
with  the  best  specimens  of  all  the  implements  used  on  the  farm  to  econo- 
mize time  and  labor,  the  most  profitable  kinds  of  stock,  with  none  but 
the  best  qualities  of  fruit,  and  in  abundance*,  with  practicing  economy  in 
collecting,  preserving  and  composting  fertilizers,  and  of  adapting  all  with 
scientific  skill  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  cultivated ;  in  brief,  in  making 
nature,  art  and  science  subservient  to  his  interests,  thus  securing  for 
himself  that  position  to  which  he  is  entitled  as  the  representative  of 
God's  nobility. 


GRAIN  CROP  STATISTICS  OF  1868. 


The  detailed  abstracts  of  the  agricultural  returns,  showing  the  acreage 
of  lands  under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass,  in  each  county  of  Great 
Britain  in  1^8,  have  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Owing  to 
certain  alterations  in  the  returns  for  1867,  among  which  may  be  men- 
tioned that  of  the  extension  of  the  acreage  returns  to  all  occupiers  in  lieu 
of  the  prescribed  limitation  to  occupiers  of  5  acres  an4  upwards,  the 
results  of  that  year  could  not  be  compared  with  any  of  the  previous  years, 
but  the  additional  information  collected  in  1867  will  render  it  a  correct 
data  of  comparison  with  subsequent  years. 

The  returns  for  1868  were  published  in  September,  and  they  could  be 
declared  still  earlier  if  the  occupiers  of  land  would  make  an  effort  to 
return  the  forms  sooner  to  the  collecting  ofi&cers. 

Taking  into  consideration  those  occupiers  of  land  owning  live  stock, 
as  well  as  occupiers  of  land  only,  the  total  number  in  Great  Britain,  in 
1868,  may  be  estimated  at  520,971,  viz:  In  England,  385,677;  Wales, 
55,283;  Scotland,  80,111.   For  Ireland  the  number  was  about  600,000. 

The  leading  characteristics  of  the  returns  for  1868  may  be  thus  stated: 
Of  the  59,964,260  statute  acres  of  Great  Britain,  29,955,695  were  returned 
under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and  grass,  against  29,727,047  acres  in  1867.  The 
proportions  per  cent,  in  each  of  the  two  years  1867  and  1868  respectively, 
under  the  different  heads,  were :  31.2  and  31.5  under  corn  crops,  11.8  and 
11.3  under  green  crops,  3.1  and  3.2  under  bare  fallow,  13.4  and  13.2  under 
clover  and  other  grasses  under  rotation,  and  40.3  and  40.5  permanent  pas- 
ture, exclusive  of  heath  mountain  land.  In  England,  of  32,596,397  acres, 
23,038,781  acres  were  under  cultivation,  against  22,932,356  acres  in  1867. 
The  proportional  numbers  under  each  head  in  1867  and  1868  respectively 
were :  Com  crops,  32.3  and  32.5 ;  green  crops,  11.7  and  11.2 ;  bare  fallow, 
3.3  and  3.5 ;  clover,  etc.,  10.8  and  10.3;  permanent  pasture,  41.6  and  42.1. 
In  Wales,  of  4,734,486  acres,  2,503,646  acres  were  under  cultivation, 
against  2,415,139  in  1867.  The  proportional  numbers  per  cent,  under  each 
head  in  each  of  the  two  years  were :  Corn  crops,  21.6  and  21.9 ;  green 
crops,  5.7  and  5.1 ;  bare  fallow,  3.6  and  3.4;  clover,  eta,  12.5  and  13.1 ; 
permanent  pasture,  56.6  and  56.5.  In  Scotland,  of  its  19,639,377  acres, 
4,413,267  acres  were  under  cultivation,  against  4,379,552  acres  in  1867. 
The  proportions  per  cent,  under  the  different  heads,  in  each  of  the  years 
1867  and  1868,  were :  Corn  crops,  31.1  and  31.4 ;  green  crops,  15.3  and 
15.2;  bare  fallow,  1.9  and  1.7;  clover,  etc.,  27.7  and  28.6;  permanent 
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pasture,  24.0  and  23.0.  The  results  for  Ireland  are  thus  stated:  Of  the 
total  area  of  20,322,641  acres.  15,575,270  acres  (including  206,446  acres 
under  flax)  were  under  cultivation  in  1868 ;  the  proportional  number  of 
acres  under  each  head  closely  followed  that  returned  in  1867.  The  results 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  are  as  follows :  Of  a  total  average  of  77,513,585  acres,  45,652,545 
acres  were  under  cultivation  in  1868,  against  45,387,066  in  1867.  showing 
an  excess  of  265,479  acres  in  the  year  under  review.  The  proportional 
numbers  under  each  head,  in  each  of  the  years  1867  and  1868,  were :  Com 
crops,  25.2  and  25.5 ;  green  crops,  10.9  and  10.6 ;  bare  fallow,  2.1  and  2.2 ; 
clover,  etc.,  12.5  and  12.5;  permanent  pasture,  48.6  and  48.6,  or  nearly 
one-half  the  total  acreage  returned. 

Of  100  acres  under  corn  crops  in  England,  in  each  of  the  years  1867 
and  1808  respectively,  42.4  and  45.3  acres  were  wheat,  25.6  and  23,7  were 
barley  or  here,  20.4  and  19.9  were  oats,  .6  and  .5  were  rye,  6.7  and  6.7 
were  beans,  and  4.2  and  3.9  were  peas.  In  Wales,  out  of  100  acres  under 
com  crops  in  1867  and  1868  respectively,  47.4  and  46.9  weie  oats,  28.4 
and  27.7  were  barley  or  here,  and  22.4  and  23.8  were  wheat.  In  Scotland, 
in  each  of  the  years  1867  and  1868,  out  of  100  acres  under  corn  crops, 
73.1  and  72.9  were  oats,  16.0  and  15.8  were  barley  orbere,  and  8.2  and  9.1 
were  wheat.  In  Ireland,  out  of  100  acres  under  corn  crops  in  each  of  the 
years  1867  and  1868,  78.5  and  77.5  were  oats,  and  12.4  and  13.1  were 
wheat.  The  percentages  of  acreage  are  exclusive  of  hops  in  Great  Britain 
and  flax  in  Ireland. 

The  aggregate  acreage  under  corn  and  green  crops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1868,  as  compared  with  1867,  shows  the  following  results : 
In  corn  crops  there  has  been  an  increase  of  227,000  acres,  and  in  green 
crops  exclusive  of  potatoes,  a  decrease  of  170,000  acres.  The  acreage 
under  potatoes  was  larger  in  1868  than  in  1867  by  84,000,  of  which  58,000 
acres  were  in  Great  Britain,  and  34,000  in  Ireland.  In  each  division  of 
the  kingdom  the  acreage  under  wheat  was  larger  in  1868  than  in  1867. 
The  total  increase  amounted  to  310,000  acres.  The  acreage  under  barley 
shows  a  falling  off  in  England  of  112,000  acres ;  in  Wales  and  Scotland, 
however,  there  was  an  increase  of  4,000  acres,  and  in  Ireland  of  16,000 
acres,  so  that  the  decrease  in  the  entire  kingdom  amounted  to  only  92,000 
acres.  Under  oats  there  was  an  increase  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  48,000 
acres;  the  chief  part  of  the  increase,  40,000  acres,  was  in  Ireland,  but 
Wales  and  Scotland  also  show  an  increase  of  24,000  acres ;  England 
shows  a  decrease  of 18,000  acres.  Exclusive  of  potatoes,  the  acreage  under 
green  crops  was  generally  lower  in  each  division  of  the  kingdom  in  1868 
than  in  1867.  The  acreage  under  flax  in  Great  Britain  is  distinguished 
for  the  first  time  in  the  present  return.  In  1868,  there  were  under  that 
crop  15,828  acres  in  England,  169  in  Wales,  and  1,546  in  Scotland. 
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The  coanties  of  England  in  which  the  greatest  proportion  of  com  crops 
to  total  acreage  ander  cultivation  was  returned  in  each  of  the  years  1867 
and  1868  respectively,  is  shown  by  the  following  percentages :  York  (East  » 
Biding),  43.8  and  42.5;  Lincoln,  42.1  and  42.7;  Nottingham,  37.6  and 
37.6 ;  Eutland,  33.6  and  33.7 ;  Huntingdon,  48.5  and  49.7 ;  Warwick, 
32.8  and  32.7;  Northampton,  33.9  and  34.1;  Cambridge,  56.3  and  55.4; 
Norfolk,  43.7  and  44.3 ;  Suffolk,  49.8  and  50.6 ;  Bedford,  46.0  and  47.0 ; 
Bucks,  34.4  and  35.0;  Oxford,  40.2  and  40.4;  Berks,  40.5  and  41.1 ;  Hants, 
39.4  and  39.3;  Herts,  43.9  and  45.1;  Essex,  50.5  and  51.7;  Surrey,  35.8 
and  35.8 ;  Kent,  33.9  and  34.2 ;  Sussex,  34.6  and  34.6.  The  number  of 
acres  devoted  to  the  important  crop  of  wheat  in  1868  was :  In  Cambridge,. 
131,550;  Devon,  125,495;  Essex,  193,175 ;  Hants,  117,852 ;  Kent,  110,720 ; 
Lincoln,  307,518;  Norfolk,  205,867;  Suffolk,  160,167;  Sussex,  104,847; 
Wilts,  103,522 ;  York  (East  Biding),  123,268 ;  York,  (W.  B.),  109,236. 

The  two  groups  which  claim  most  attention  are  the  grazing  and  the 
corn-growing  counties.  In  the  present  returns  these  have  been  sum- 
marized. The  total  of  acreage  is  not  very  different. 

Thus,  the  acreage  returned  in  1868,  in  grazing  counties  and  in  corn 
counties  respectively,  was  as  follows:  Under  crops,  bare  fallow,  and 
grass,  12,109,000  and  10,929,000:  under  wheat,  1,286,000,  or  10  per  cent, 
of  total  acreage,  and  2,111,000,  or  19  per  cent  of  total  acreage;  under 
permanent  pasture,  6,363,000,  or  52  per  cent.,  and  3,341,000,  or  30  per 
cent  of  total  acreage. 

A  greater  interest  in  the  returns  may  be  taken,  if  the  yearly  addition 
to  the  total  number  of  consumers  in  Great  Britain  be  considered.  In 
round  numbers  about  240,000  are  annually  added  to  the  population  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Wales.  The  wheat  supply  required  for  each  one 
is  about  6  bushels ;  this  represents  the  produce  of  50,000  acres,  and  of  a 
much  larger  acreage  at  a  lower  rate  of  production. 

Later  returns  than  those  published  last  year  have  been  furnished  of 
foreign  countries.  From  these  returns,  the  following  results  may  be 
deduced:  Tlio  number  of  mouths  per  English  statute  acre  under  crops 
was,  in  Norway,  3.66;  Holland,  2.70;  Belgium,  1.95;  Wurtemberg,  1.32; 
Sweden,  1.36;  fcipain,  1.5;  Bavaria,  1.4;  Prussia,  1.6;  France,  .94;  United 
States,  .76 ;  and  Denmark  Proper,  .60.  In  Great  Britain  the  proportional 
number  was  2.63.  The  estimated  average  yield  of  wheat  in  imperial 
bushels  per  acre  was,  19.83  in  Sweden,  17.2  in  Norway,  17.13  in  Prussia, 
20.62  in  Holland,  21.35  in  Belgium,  and  13.89  in  Yrsbuce.— Country  Oen- 
HUman^a  Magazine^  LoTidon. 
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624  STATISTICS  OF  LIVE  STOCK, 

Number  of  Horses,  CatUe,  Mules,  Sheep  and  Hogs,  retwnved  in  1869. 


Counties. 


Adams 

Allen  

Afihland  — 

Ashtabula... 

Athens  

Auglaize  — 

Belmont  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll.-  

Champaign  . 

Clarke  

Clermont.... 

Clinton  

Columbiana . 

Coshocton... 

Crawford  ... 

Cuyahoga ... 

Darke  

Defiance  .... 

Delaware  ... 

Erie  

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga   

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  ... 

Hancock  

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  ... 

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jefferson  

Knox  

Lake  • 

Lawrence 

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  — 

Marion  ■ 

Medina  

Meigs   

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery  . 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Muskingum  .. 
Noble  


Number  of 
horses. 


7,297 
7,568 
8,131 
9,034 
6,241 
6,553 
10,820 
9,346 
10,471 
4,626 
9,460 
8,841 
9,255 
9,243 
8,837 
7,940 
7,770 
12,014 
11,498 
5,464 
8,359 
5,617 
10,835 
7,485 
14,731 
5,716 
6,093 
5,153 
10,101 
7,397 
21,290 
9,872 
5,895 
5.233 
4,300 
11,735 
5,292 
6,684 
9,642 
4,973 
6,040 
9,171 
4,211 
4,237 
11,903 
8,685 
9,581 
5,169 
6,809 
7,341 
7,123 
7,717 
5,486 
6,890 
9,841 
5,766 
12,480 
6.835 
7,499 
11,651 
6,876 


Number  of 
sheep. 


Number  of 
hogs. 


14,332 
15,581 
19,038 
32,823 
16,387 
12,868 
19,873 
15,232 
15,732 
11,742 
15,994 
15,572 
13,180 
15,734 
17,500 
18,601 
15,200 
22.111 
21,086 
11,117 
16.107 
9,003 
22,396 
17,934 
22,202 
13,077 
15,144 
24,741 
15,917 
15,174 
21,413 
19,163 
11,322 
11,001 
9,231 
22,494 
12,237 
15,085 
22,202 
15,840 
12,491 
18.645 
9,861 
14,103 
23,668 
16,721 
30,190 
8.109 
18,803 
18,244 
14.193 
21.892 
14,607 
10,855 
14,688 
14,678 
19,315 
16,876 
14,951 
28,258 
16,181 


234 
149 

54 
326 
150 
285 

85 
164 
148 
180 
284 
159 


24,084 
47,486 
101,934 
57,598 
70.682 
29.845 
195,851 
23.81b 
9.:»2 
151,643 
60,639 
71,908 
16,960 
53,161 
164,473 
167,455 
81,294 
36,144 
27,617 
29,569 
135.276 
51.173 
58,768 
51,150 
57,437 
43,715 
30,105 
27,691 
42,004 
181,070 
5,426 
76,448 
52,167 
222,318 
17,442 
33,561 
45,068 
84,678 
113,741 
27,788 
182,342 
177,061 
26.977 
13,012 
283,007 
67.377 
94,544 
16,070 
116,864 
91,084 
110,956 
102,333 
32.767 
29,076 
20.630 
48,250 
10.500 
95,228 
143,643 
192,027 
76,664 
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Number  of  Horses^  Cattle^  MuleSy  Sheep  and  Hogs  returned  in  1869. — Con. 


Counties. 

XT      1  r 

JNuniDer  oi 

riuniDer  oi 

JS  umber  oi 

JNuiDuer  01 

horses. 

cattle. 

mules. 

sheep. 

hogs. 

3,258 

5,986 

15 

19,753 

5,9.52 

2,374 

5,449 

71 

8,606 

5.057 

6.044 

16,432 

136 

102.229 

11,553 

10,8(15 

26.44 1 

601 

35.059 

44,155 

Pike  

5.1*29 

9,50l 

433 

19.389 

13,609 

7,464 

26,805 

127 

65,ft35 

5,0]  7 

8,549 

J  5,280 

207 

13,431 

26.922 

5,732 

12,719 

115 

26,470 

]  3,525 

9.392 

19,234 

173 

94.874 

19,929 

11,504 

24,891 

663 

34,168 

44,157 

8,358 

15,464 

100 

49,2U9 

15,896 

5,374 

13,879 

635 

14,538 

12,872 

9,732 

18,437 

119 

113,600 

19,450 

7,490 

12.314 

272 

34,140 

16,151 

12,577 

26,904 

178 

115,312 

23,.'j57 

7,337 

20,715 

120 

56,703 

8,705 

Trumbull  

9.043 

34,015 

357 

65,792 

5.455 

8,9d7 

22,231 

209 

152,317 

16,613 

7,639 

13,503 

491 

94,e34 

15,767 

Vail  WArf. 

10  102 

120 

22,982 

12  927 

3,789 

io!a>6 

284 

30^340 

7,235 

9,789 

14,957 

339 

24.310 

26.562 

6,153 

19,747 

173 

76,164 

13,013 

11,317 

26  349 

269 

99,432 

22,646 

7,071 

13.550 

81 

48,:577 

14.052 

Wood  

8.019 

16,618 

125 

42,335 

14.172 

6,592 

11,987 

214 

97.442 

12,278 

704,578 

1.492,581 

25,020 

6,272,640 

1.455,943 

40B 
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626  STATISTICS  OF  OEOPS. 


Amount  of  Wheats  Rye  and  Buckwheat  produced  in  the  year  1868. 


Wheat. 

Rye. 

Buckwheat. 

Counties. 

No.  01 

No.  of 

No  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

No.  of 

acres. 

bushels. 

acres 

bushels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

21,681 

152,581 

745 

5,534 

275 

2.050 

j^llen   

12,822 

152,632 

1.743 

18,294 

926 

9.306 

A  BVilnnd     .  __.  

19,657 

270,123 

1,204 

15,030 

680 

8.464 

An^tAhnlA  

8,303 

117,664 

537i 

7,564 

447* 

5,366 

11,573 

86,643 

423 

3,4.->3 

570 

5,788 

13,807 

145,351 

1,113 

11,104 

695 

8,143 

17,575 

200,802 

l.lll 

9,894 

5U9 

5.567 

Brown  .... ...... .. ..... 

22,829 

159,306 

1,769 

13,267 

303 

2,291 

Butler  

37,733 

329,144 

375 

2,693 

254 

3,160 

9,630 

97,049 

2,522 

22,954 

1,125 

12,516 

Cliatfnpftigii 

31,245 

36J,047 

313 

4,706 

2*35 

2a% 

Clark   

26,915 

332.526 

1,225 

12,118 

157 

1,734 

Clorinont          ...... .... 

17,652 

141,535 

2,020 

14,163 

333 

2.666 

21,749 

255,667 

749 

7,180 

388 

3.633 

rinln  mill  ADA       .  ...... 

16,165 

168,050 

2,398 

19,531 

1,556 

14.926 

riimlmo.t.nn   ......  .... 

15,985 

155,766 

2,482 

20,202 

1,:345 

12,987 

fUrawforfl  .  ....  .  ...  . 

17,069 

235,362 

54Ii 

6.274 

306f 

3.113 

4,085i 

55,509 

l,445i 

21,056 

90 

1,051 

37,U38 

396,668 

1,077 

12.306 

7041 

7,8G0 

13,411 

171,755 

206 

2,140 

1.515 

21.854 

T)a1  a  WRrft  ............ 

12.252 

139,028 

510i 

3,909 

1,132 

12,3671 

Erie   

9,814 

136,371 

24  If 

3,340 

377i 

4.918 

Fairfield   

34,921 

374,669 

l,2l0f 

10,813 

236i 

2.017 

T<*ll.VAt.tA       .  ........... 

9,296 

97,128 

2,934 

30,643 

230i 

2,41U 

"Prank lin   _   ......... 

22.U54 

232.606 

1,239 

10,802 

649^ 

6.664 

12,642 

195,385 

283 

3,631 

l,51li 

20,363 

Qallia  

20,204 

170,543 

502 

3,967 

233 

2,197 

2,923 

38,252 

347 

4,067 

198 

1.799 

rirpAnA         -   ........ 

30,789 

407,767 

821 

9.733 

133 

1.574 

11,181 

95,831 

1,780 

12,672 

758 

6,3:28 

TTa.mi1tiin   

10,356 

94,149 

1,513 

16,898 

362 

4.562 

23,012 

320.031 

875i 

1,4521 

759 

11.091 

TTarrl  in  _   

11,597 

149,791 

601 

7,295 

524 

5.665 

Tf A-rriaun   ......  ... 

8,494 

91,832 

1,370 

12,928 

439 

4,54» 

8,058 

115.293 

263 

3,732 

649 

12,868 
630 

Higblaud  

33,339 

259,180 

1,388 

11.573 

66 

Hocking  

13,lU9i 

107,523 

1,313 

10,107 

647^ 

5,934 

Holmes  ..... 

17,463 

208.776 

1,697 

17.770 

1,073 

12,300 

Huron  ........  ...... ..... 

17,963 

247,372 

255 

2,474 

387 

3.451 

Jackson  .. ...... ...... ... 

12,626i 

85,620i 

465i 

3,188 

217 

1.902 

.TflflTttrsion  _  

11,495 

141,592 

810 

7,281 

194 

1.722 

Knox 

16.647i 

19(>,602 

3,428 

23,215 

l,227i 

13,&1 

Lak6 .... .... ...... ....... 

3.587 

47,763 

110 

1,147 

13G 

2,057 

T .awrfin Aft   .   ......  

10,832 

97,738 

256 

2,114 

178 

1,691 

lo,U.>0 

ZU  1,744 

2,600 

20,624 

1,108 

12,228 

24,092 

343.532 

474 

3,681 

495 

4,776 

7,601 

104,574 

3881 

4,789 

139f 

1.551 

5,862 

98,965 

166 

2.067 

1.047 

18.590 

3,763i 

33,277 

l,046f 

9,677 

343i 

3,679 

7,707 

101,830 

818 

8,166 

441 

4.532 

11,140 

147.104 

188 

1,963 

255 

2.534 

7,987 

116,505 

867 

11,252 

319 

2,920 

15,076 

129,654 

568 

4,968 

353 

3,221 

16,965 

190,494 

1,169 

12,383 

829 

9,765 

37,593 

425,485 

488^ 

4,737 

301} 

3,234 

ll,965i 

97,596 

2,068i 

15,469i 

882i 

37,569 

376,682 

1,057 

6,905 

103 

1.175 

13,166f 

114,358 

3771 

2,919 

593 

6,349 
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Amount  of  Wheats  Bye  and  Buckwheat  produced  in  1868 — Continued. 


"Wheat. 

Eye. 

Buckwheat. 

Counties. 

i?i  o.  or 

Kn  of 

"KTn 

J^O.  OI 

11 0.  OI 

jno.  OI 

J^O.  OI 

BiCreB. 

UUSIlOlo. 

ckores. 

UUSUOICS. 

Acres* 

UUBllClS. 

o,77o 

103,014 

j,22o 

lOfiOO 

7o9 

o,9o3 

20,637 

178,806 

l,116i 

8,153 

503i 

4,546 

13,312 

113^654 

ol4 

o,77o 

506 

4,802 

3,820 

50,566 

63 

950 

247 

2,797 

2,953 

31,235 

149 

2,038 

800 

9,158 

15,291 

j49,0o9 

040 

o,os9 

807 

5,164 

25,194 

245,453 

1,886 

20,100 

145 

1,513 

Pike  

7,405 

48,362 

1  t\AC\ 

1,049 

6,524 

219 

1,409 

7,583 

118,254 

1,188 

15,696 

290 

3,103 

Preble  

36,965 

«5oo,4o5 

«19 

1  Af\ 

140 

1,301 

1U,oUd 

llU,ooo 

l,14o 

10  nan 

ljUOO 

1<>,D«5U 

25,001 

1,654 

16,748 

974 

9,305 

26,101^ 

251,795 

2,747f 

26,714 

88i 

769 

18,223 

272,118 

348 

A  Ann 
4,402 

835 

10,861 

9,055J 

78,767 

150} 

1,271 

275 

1,987 

30,774 

497,757 

577i 

7,512 

299 

4,137 

Shelby  

17,469 

185/488 

336 

3.170 

606 

5,754 

Stark  

35,089 

599.026 

877 

10,221 

441 

4,594 

tCOO 

OfOi  i 

4.440 

62,442 

1,222 

14,336 

605 

6,535 

21,290 

275,057 

1,984 

19,133 

1,105 

10,583 

10,885 

105,158 

563 

4,820 

922 

8,390 

8,108 

67,706 

1,463 

10,441 

1,348 

19,679 

5,913i 

40,824 

459 

3,378 

27U 

2,552 

25,911 

235,144 

457J 

3,482i 

412* 

3,924 

16,621 

129.717 

2,135 

18,057 

1,057 

10,206 

31.773 

4a'),6l4 

975i 

11,205 

590i 

5,310 

18,056 

251,210 

2r)2i 

3,351 

l,344i 

18,694 

Wood   

9,044 

137.252 

353 

4,423 

1,767 

24,209 

15,857f 

226,546^ 

330i 

4,273i 

399i 

4,521f 

l,456,734i 

16,480,059f 

87,899i 

815,666i 

51,232i 

562,256f 
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628  STATISTICS  OF  CROPS. 

Amount  of  Barley,  Oats  and  Corn  produced  in  the  year  1868. 


COUNTIEfcJ. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  .. 

Athens  

Au>(laiz6  

Belmont  ..  .. 

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign.. 

Clarke   

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana  . 
Coshocton 
Crawford  .  . 
Cuyahoga ... 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  ... 

Erie  

Fairfield  .... 

Fayetfe  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga   

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  ... 

Hancock  

Hardin   

Harrison  

Ht-nry   

Highland  ... 

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jxckson  .... 

JcfftTBOU  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence  ... 

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mnhoning ... 

Marion   

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 
Morgan  


Oats. 

Barley. 

'  No. 

No. 

i 

No. 

No. 

1  acres. 

bushels. 

acres. 

bushels. 

9.058 

161,172 

t 

276 

2.221 

7,725 

172,318 

112 

1.898 

398,020 

!  537 

10.489 

;  12,948 

407.2.-.7 

1  85 

1,884 

2.461 

86,095 

2 

24 

1  8,8(i2 

199.470 

1,061 

10,352 

14.116 

a53,987 

2,011 

35,5ti2 

10  991 

173,458 

297 

5,027 

10,407 

237.479 

6,692 

83,646 

12.010 

372,208 

437 

6,722 

7,642 

194.526 

161 

2,438 

7.543 

205.960 

389 

7,096 

15,281 

299,451 

318 

3,772 

6,555 

145,908 

166 

2.267 

16,207 
10,910 

470,075 

416 

6  852 

244.908 

178 

2,501 

14.4I:H 

308,553 

342i 
724 

6,797 

9,583  i 

300,406 

1,411 

15,241 

296  788 

1,500 

24,959 

6,184 

130.992 

200 

2,816 

5,l23i 

107,501 

87 

1,452 

7.16JI 

19(i.451 

6941^ 

1I.94U 

10,097 

216,159 

550 

11,045 

3,i:i8 

58,236 
194,322 

8,949 

657 

13,378 

6,803 

185.948 

76 

1,042 

7,311 

130.:i87 

51 

5,626 

162,581 

194 

511 

5.H95 

142,W 

498 

9,998 

9,558 

186.359 

131 

1.844 

10,567 

249,623 

2,614 

42,547 

10.212 

250,421 

151 

■2,714 

5,018 

107,:i44 

12 

194 

7,936 

223,3(»6 

214 

4.131) 

4.4l:{ 

81,949 

86 

1,690 

8.630 

126.038 

74 

1,091 

5,094 

99.117 

374 

722 

13,474 

382  100 

732 

11,848 

15.593^ 

^"14.083 

5771 

10,758 

6,216 

103,751 

1 

10 

10,230 

27H,576 

1,621 

28,608 

11,218 

259,222 

258f 
325 

4.900 

3,518 

112.916 

6,0H9 

88,655 

13 

375 

10,529 

237,405 

161 

1.680 
891 

6.005 

143.817 

56 

9,3(7^ 

2an.4r*l 

740 

14287 

4,364 

114.417 

122 

2  473 

3,0104 

75.9(il 

864 

1,2:^ 

10.:^8 

302  977 

160 

3,116 

7.670 

169.270 

1H6 

747 

10.966 

334.400 

200 

3,6<>5 

4,720 

85.907 

47 

540 

8,346 

197.901 

394 

5.113 

11,049 

316.992 

1,204 

20,660 

12,539i 

197,353 

51 

8604 

12.:iH3 

32H,485  1 

1,73  6 
22 

25,819 

4,924f 

98,337  ! 

279 

Corn. 


No. 
acres. 


33,884 

24,687 

19.813 

13.587 

1{$,:)()0 

20.952 

25,0()5 

36,947 

53,039 

11,239 

33,878 

30,553 

34,905 

45,3.^ 

15.126 

30.020 

2:^.7K44 

10.6ri5i 

.39.417 

12,774 

32.7974 

15,954ii 

44,8424 

59,910 

64.862 

13,673 

21.4154 

5  653 
44.670 
18,696 
2^,902 
34,458 
19.445 
14.1:^ 
11.959 
49.134 
16.8«5 
21.680 
27,--«)94 
18,7394 
13,34b 
30,398 

4,956 

IH.  103 
43.324 
27.657 
14.9 1?^4 

36.797 

II.  259 
29,023 
13.1(6 
16.548 
21.457 
37,063 
2l.l04i 
35.786 
16.951 


No. 
buhhels. 


910.055 
718,385 
671..541 
650,342 
7U0.2(>1 
5ft7,088 
874,881 
1.095.148 
2.164.062 
3:i8.l74 
1. 32.^166 
1.147.272 
1.089.238 
1,785,719 
511,954 
945,102 
790.252 
3«0,544 
1.464,813 
394.794 
l,3;i6.495 
481.267 
1,897.743 
1.971,981 
2.447,565 
398,821 
613.488 
176,104 
1.7l6.:m 
560,728 
1,160.567 
1,147,877 
6.^3,967 
48r).o30 
3.V^,.V)2 
1,694,176 
572.970 
593,020 
699.276 
499.801 
395,283 
1.0l7,f»73 
330,:M9 
4^7.23l 
1, 78:^,740 
96:i.694 
5:<4.i:r7 
423.62G 
1,352.965 
453.221 
1,026,241 
481.938 
&49,726 
6l9;)C5 
1,413.831 
545.745 
1,574.125 
635.608 
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STATISTICS  OP  CHOPS.  C29 

Amount  of  Oats^  Barley  and  Com  produced  in  1868— Continued. 


COUNTI'  8. 


Morrow  .... 
llaHkiDgum 

Noble  

Ottawa  

PanldiDg ... 

Perry  

Pickaway 

Pike  

Portage  .... 

Preble  

Pat  nam  

Richlaud 

Boss  

8au dusky  .. 

Scioto  

Seoeca   

Shelby  

Staik  

Saiiiniit  

Trumbull 
Tuscarawas 

Union   

Van  Wert .. 

Vinton  

Warren  

WaHhington 
Wayne  .  -  -  - 
Williams  .. 

Wood  

Wyandot... 

Totals. 


Oats. 


No. 
acres. 


8,527 
9.812 
7  J  35 
2,483 
1.352 
4,9U2 
4,073 
6,179 
8,612 
9,83i3 
4,549 

21,015 
5,924f 

11,640 
6,631 

17.205 
9,439 

19,458 

14,145 
9,746 

18,330 
4,601 
3,478 
2,730i 

ll,492i 
9,785 

22.723 
9,169 
9,409 
6,583^ 


No. 
bushels. 


798,573i 


191,424 

98,813 
129,973 
61,747 
23,158 
101,660 
93,460 
100,974 
248.222 
245.521 
86,721 
522,345 
122,518 
294,541 
105,429 
414.146 
203,253 
568,575 
352,600 
281,089 
501,763 
86,207 
65,509 
49,642 
262,288 
189,213 
703,073 
225,007 
246,(735 
138,207 


19,058,852 


Barley. 


No. 
acres. 


81 

95 

51 

82J 
4 
106 
226 

76 
863 
817 

56 
691 

99 
176 

82 
377 
581 
6,657 
2,561 

27 
706 
102 

31 


3,562 
13 

l,424i 
liui 
213 
107 


No. 
bushels. 


1,295 
1,575 
1,412 
1,436 
48 
2,000 
3,506 
1,414 
18,928 
10,132 
549 
13,211 
2,027 
3,259 
2,041 
5,816 
6,627 
125,229 
53,566 
499 
11,553 
1,044 
294 


47,970 
361 

26,673 
1.526 
3,213 
1,520 


COR>. 


40,021 


815,788i 


No. 
acres. 


19.385 
29,651 
20,416 
5,862 
5,291 
18,160 
70,292 
25  364 
9,492 
35,572 
19,515 
24,476 
63,457 
20,908 
29,856 
27,427 
18,021 
20.540 
12,577 
12,190 
21.864 
31,646 
13,229 
11,584 
42,539^^ 
23,617 
26,486^ 
17,815 
26.613 
18,152 


2,232,301i 


No. 
bushels. 


642,916 

1,041,524 
686,6-^9 
187,258 
137,977 
642.4:J5 

2,678,90:< 
686,231 
358,488 

1,311,629 
516,388 
676.652 

2,:W6,605 
682,169 
623,623 
664,365 
487,010 
802,610 
603,288 
617,662 
676.250 

1,087.871 
307.325 
340,522 

1,736,828 
732,822 
939,916 
496,038 
852,995 
666,399 


76,725,286 
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630  STATISTICS  OP  CROPS. 

Number  of  (teres  of  Meadow,  arid  Amount  of  Clover  produced  in  1368. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Alien  

Ashland  

Ashtabula  .. 

Athens   

Auglaize.  

Beluiout  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaigu  . 

Clarke  

Clermont  

Clinton  , 

Columbiana 
Coshocton... 
Crawford  — 
Cuyahoga  .. 

Darke  

Deliance  

Delaware  — 

Erie  

Fairfield  ... 

Fayette  

Fraukliu  — 

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geanga   

Greene  

Guernsey  

Hamilton  ... 

Hancock  

Hardin  , 

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  .. 

Hovking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

.Jelterson  

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence — 
Licking  ..... 

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  ... 

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami  


Meadow. 


No.  of 
acres. 


9,319 
12,8H7 
25,178 
49,689 
15,878 

8,567 
25,199 
11,597 

7.556 
20,345 
12,448 
12,834 
16,905 
11,535 
27,300 
21,940 
20,6874 
4I,59:U 

8,850 

8,070 
24,868^ 
12,494 
15,226 

9,205 
19,765 
13,157 
10,034 
36,864 

9,4:>4 
24,568 
14,342 
16,845i 
12,515 
23,251 

5,454 
14,677 

9,841 
16,884 
35,481 
12,089i 
21,191 
25,1 11^ 
13,921 

4,005 
33,115 
15,107 
40,249 
10,313 
15,l88i 
29,488 
18.507 
36.594 
13,668 

8,516 

6,214 


Tons  of 
hay. 


8,450 
15,289 
28,397 
69,718 
19,314 

9.751 
27,082 
10,607 

8,564 
20,352 
14,567 
15,162 
16,919 
13,261 
27,736 
23.768 
25,138 
49,112 
10.073 

9,974 
31,a53 
17,382 
17,472 

9,674i 
23,374 
17,862 
10.517 
37,502 
11,579 
25,786 
20,514 
22,838i 
14,937 
27,275 

7.485 
22.843 

9,303 
17,922 
40,620 
ll,679i 
24,377 
25,230 
15.635 

3,961 
39,773 
18.845 
48,054 
14,177 
17,088^ 
26.625 
23,753 
40,181 
16,644 

9,768 

6,912 


CIjOVER. 


No.  of 
acres. 


2,886 
3,396 
5,776 

839 

418 
1,899 
2,728 
4,099 
8,044 
3.996 
3,454 
3,847 
1.978 
1,087 
7.892 
1,668 
6.411 

368| 
10.213 
3,820 
2,560 
2,144i 
5,377 

738 
3,198 
5.572 
l,475i 

107 
3,452 

998 
2.200 
6,761f 
1.355 
1,801 
1,724 
2,479 
l,242i 
5,650 
2,278 
1,0921 
2,052 
18,1431 

976 
2,747 
3,173 
3,841 

532 
1,589 

277 
2,772 
2.737 
1,580 

7911 
3.650 
6,189 


Tons  of 
hay. 


932 
3,275 
5,825 
1,254 

469 
1,872 
2,311 
1,009 
1.027 
2,872 
2,494 
2,054 

563 

482 
8,243 
1,073 
7,761 

531 
5,326 
4,686 
3,0141 
2,587 
4,637 

1601 
1,379 
6,946 

305 

150 
1.398 

868 
1.496 
6.%2J 
1,643 
l,a53 
2,315 

678 

855 
6.077 
2,563 

131 
2,274 
4,037 
1,406 

331 
3,408 
4,160 

747 
2,257 

174 
3,395 
3,312 
1,965 

3:)8 
3,905 
3,888 


Bashels 
of  seed. 


522 
140 
3,385 
3 
81 
121 
1681 
40 
25 
381 
520 
473 
42 
54 
1,562 
91 

1071^ 

3 
884 
832 
293 
4801 
1,575 


Acres 
plowed 
under  for 
manure. 


297 
30 
13 

589 
59 

314 

633  I 

302  ! 

4241! 
2,181  * 
82  ' 
56  I 

145  I 
1,5311 
2 

n 

204 
1,611 
14 
900 


309 
125 
375 
9 
691 
1.348 


434 

61 
106 

72 
322 

41 
1,101 
2,155 
271 
712 
537 
665 

80 

86 

32 
172 

70i 
2,976 
314 
254 
392 
340 

13 
1,679 
216 
221 

661 

16 
634 
394 

71 
8 
157 

73 
10? 
740 
589 

81 

64 
115 

39 
335 

53 
233 

21 
244 

54 

42 

93 


312 
1,610 
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STATISTICS  OP  CROPS.  631 
Number  of  acres  of  Meadow ,  arid  Amount  of  Clover  produced  in  1868 — Con. 


Meadow. 

Clover. 

f^rkTTVTTlTfl 

Acres 

No.  of 

Tons  of 

No.  of 

Tons  of 

Bushels 

plowed 

acres. 

hay. 
• 

acres. 

hay. 

of  seed. 

under  for 

manure. 

13,178i 

Jl,9P4f 

919 

878 

318 

27f 

8,545 

9,428 

12,625 

5.301 

891 

2,453 

15,446i 

16,569i 

788J 

788 

76i 

38 

26.631 

31,953 

2,397 

2,714 

160 

61 

26,002 

27,103 

1.988 

1,558^ 

111 

6§ 

15,291 

14,673 

695 

495 

28i 

98 

6,420 

12,559 

862 

1,211 

197 

122 

3,696 

4.369 

478 

5«2 

27 

72 

16,944 

17,608 

1,787 

1,067 

246 

26 

Pickaway  

8,177 

8,492 

2,680 

722 

366 

287 

5,494 

4,874 

851 

67 

33 

160 

37,818 

35,267 

2,018 

2,468 

26 

26 

4,637 

4.674 

8,127 

2,417 

564 

2,154 

10,098 

12.045 

1,921 

2,184 

137 

222 

24,2:^6 

27.848 

11.492 

6,840 

2,135 

222 

8,472f 

9,016i 

3,873 

516i 

184 

233i 

13,017 

I7,0:i7 

5,490 

6,400 

2,582 

J99 

7,659 

8,329 

1,268 

360 

14i 

429 

24,933 

27  224 

7  903 

8,574 

41*24^ 

190 

6!607 

6!677 

2!086 

1,718 

74 

371 

18,800 

20,313 

17,204 

20,636 

1,493 

658 

26,193 

30,250 

5,363 

6,413 

269^ 

144 

Trnmball  

51,000 

49.483 

672 

824 

6 

15 

24.194 

26.065 

6.811 

6,6r>2 

439 

151 

XJuioo 

17,223 

23,139 

1,203 

1,560 

83 

159 

Van  Wert  

7.737 

9,270 

2,486 

3,090 

183 

265 

9,844 

10.622 

203 

69 

44i 

2 

10,508 

12.258i 

4,905 

1,313 

118i 

883 

Washington  

19,181 

19.429 

1,405 

1.054 

158 

212 

Wayne  

28,:i654 

32,2l4i 

13,089J 

12.187 

3,210i 

159 

Williams  

9,0.58 

11,384 

10,112 

13,437 

4,314 

606 

Wood  

14,913 

20.206 

2,564 

3,391 

898 

289 

15,452i 

18,527i 

1,450 

1,704 

J20 

]65i 

Totals  

1,532,342^ 

1,743,5371 

942,39U 

254,895i 

47,635i 

32,689i 
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632  STATISTICS  OF  GBOPS. 

Amount  of  Flax  and  Potatoes  produced  in  the  State  in  186S. 


COUNTDSS. 


No.  acres. 


No.  bnsheU 
seed. 


No.  pounds 
fibre. 


POTATOES. 


No.  acres. 


No.  bashels. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  .... 
Asbtabnla... 

Athens   

Auglaize  .... 
Beliiiout  .... 

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll   

Cbanipaign  . 

Clark  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana . 
Coshocton . . . 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga .  - . 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  ... 

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Fracklin   

Fulton   

Gallia   

Geauga   

Greene   , 

Guernsey.-.. 

Hamilton  

Hancock  .... 

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  ... 

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson   

Jefferson  . . . 

Kdox  

Lake  

Lawrence  ... 

Licking   

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas   

Madison  

Mahoning  .. 

Mai  ion   

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  

Miami   

Monroe  

Montgomery 


16 

3.689 
1,769 
1*^4| 
8 

2,033 
2f 
4i 
1,645 
2Ui 
726 
l,r)6l 
jr,i 
3,397 
934i 
3 

360i 
i 

7,3.36 
444 
3,83U 


44 

235 
37 
54 
Hi 
393* 
7,401 
16 
4 

3,299? 
1,328 
10 
140 
34 
111 
78 

7i 
2 
613i 


9 
9 

1,715 
29^ 
67 
608 
2,728 
647 
l,346i 
4i 
4,348 
5.694 

m 

6,366 


84 
21,187 
13.540 
1.202 

43 
10,089 

49i 

13 

11,429 
1,236 
4,078 

10,,437 
1,020 

19,778 
8,212 
20 
2,149i 
i 

39,160 
2,r»06 
25.211 

"""473 
1,402 
308 
432 
34 
6,117 
48,530 
134 
22 
21,664i 
6,849 
46 
815 
232 
785f 
554 
451 
34i 
42 
4,188 

'""'168 

65 
8,602 
266 
460 
3,371 
24,349 
1,716 
12,784 

25i 
22,618 
38,653 
131 
44,119 


1,709 
172 
4.226 
43,649 
552 
15,047 
110 
330 

"'Vioo 

160 
66,483 
2 

1,204 
40,511 
345 
240 
10 
1,570 
375 
{.377,849 

434 


927 
307.274 
1,702,800 
990 

137 

284 
125 
108 
3,224 
8,330 
61 
292 
15 
2,320 

599 
300 
189,760 
7,043 
19.200 

'9()V,788 
2-25,276 
205,880 
861 
506 
306,407 
l.OlO 
1,079,838 


588 
643 
1.013 
3,428 
704 
637 
1,2 1. '^I 
586 
1.419 
377 
408 
619 
5,255 
557 
1,127 
696 
I.OOIJ 
4,53r| 
719 
St*0 
877^ 
2,01.H 
l,22nf 
17l-i 
2.753 
1.0l7f 
1.011 
1,563 
537 
365 
5,961 
933^ 
42o 
430 
755 
581 
575 
1,054 
2,168 
423i 
749 
893f 
6,739 
661 
1,143 
392 
1.74^f 
1,937 
279J 
899 
727 

9r>7i 

1.919 
576 
59.H 
1.04  li 
1,363 
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STATISTICS  OF  OBOPS.  633 


Amount  of  Flax  and  Potatoes  produced  in  the  State  in  1868. — Continued. 


Counties. 

FLAX. 

POTATOES. 

No.  acres. 

No.  bushels 
seed. 

No.  pounds 
fibre. 

No.  acres. 

No.  bnshels. 

Morgftp  ...... ...... 

3J 

26^ 

43U 

534i 

43,611 

2,148 

12,002 

312,9(  0 

633 

46,134 

MnHkiogam  

2i 

ei 

140 

l,:^64i 

84.511 

Noble  

2i 

34i 

265 

515 

35,317 

Ottawa  

1 

517 

28,595 

PaiildiDg   

153 

703 

120 

248 

15.750 

Perry  

83 

592 

1,793 

600 

14,683 

Pickaway ............ 

1 

9 

30 

535 

41,995 

Pike  

17 

72 

1,430 

464 

2o,607 

Portage  .............. 

1,882 

15.496 

1,203,780 

2,524 

190.003 

Preble  

4,481 

31,390 

851.700 

35,752 

Putnam  ........  .... 

292 

1,580 

112 

553 

31,239 

Ricbland  ......... 

1,181 

4,718 

1,3H0 

92,H94 

"Rons  

H 

7 

241 

772^ 

53,697 

SiiDdiisky  

m 

119 

150 

1,843 

138.729 

Sciuto   

m 

66f 

956i 

874 

51,:I72 

Seneca   

484 

591^ 

75 

l,203f 

82,854 

Shelby  

3,234 

14,016 

1,488 

'388 

15.393 

Stark  

887 

7,720 

262  275 

1,410 

77,320 

1  Of 

i-H 

109 

8,165 

J,4oo 

2,506 

22,191 

1,272,471 

l,569i 

110,955 

341 

1.717 

527 

872 

38.614 

1,239 

6,696 

299,051 

473 

32.571 

Van  Wert  

2,(554 

10,604 

315  . 

439 

22,045 

Vinton   

105 

1.200 

339J 

26,798 

4,763 

30,408i 

2,192 

1.5l5i 

103.398i 

10 

40 

902 

2,276 

178.900 

2,177i 

18,631 

169,372i 

1.354^ 

95,811 

1.634 

11.996 

140 

85(4 

65,215 

Wood  

1,051 

6,744 

111,173 

1.279 

95,756 

184 

H 

954 

615 

45.266 

Totals  

97,82Uf 

620,0921 

12,032,392 

103,287 

7,449,247 
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STATISTICS  OP  GBOPS. 


Amount  of  Toba/^co,  Buttet\  Cheese^  Stone- Coal  and  Pig  Iron  in  Ohio  in 

1868. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  ..... 
Ashtabula  ... 

Athens  

Auglaize  

Belmont ..... 

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaiira  .. 
Clarke..:... 

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana 
Coshocton  . . , 
Crawford .... 
Cuyahoga  ... 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga  

GreeuQ  

Guernsey  .... 
Hamilton .... 
Hancock..... 

Hardin  

Harrison  .... 

Henry  

Highland  .... 
Hocking ..... 

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  ..... 
Jefi^erson...., 

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence.. .. 
Licking  ..... 

Logan  

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning  ... 

Marion  

Medina  , 

Meigs  

Mercer  


Tobacco. 


Acres 
planted 


228 
3i 
li 
H 
175 
5i 
l,040i 
2,845 
37 
U 
H 
H 

1,152 
160 
U 
U 
4 

13-16 
77 

22 

H 
9 
40 

f 

27i 
i 

m 

H 

97 
723 
4 

1* 

5 
65 

li 
10 
2771 


2i 

5 

3 
361 

3 
88 

7| 

31 


i 

i 
20 
3 

5i 


Pounds 
produced. 


154,527 

2,800 
325 
200 
182.072 
1,172 
1,472,078 
2,240,524 
44,564 
115 
171 
4,060 
853,975 
885 
408 
626 
263 
640 
97.028 
24,260 
625 
200 
34,538 
724 
210 
200 
20,685 
255 
114,540 
629,903 
290 
520 
861 
48,321 
428 
7,372 
208,532 


J  00 
2.195 
l.lOO 

29,054 
4,500 

62,232 
4,475 
1,906 


290 
187 
25 
1,622 
1,360 
2,675 
1,985 


Butter. 


No. 
pounds. 


368,811 
370,112 
590,869 
1,015.604 
433,106 
240.573 
573,561 
303,464 
388,517 
441,375 
361,9.59 
300,849 
396,170 
314.598 
577,972 
519,818 
381,088 
726,223 
494.971 
324.870 
498,221 
254,783 
514,842 
216  399 
357,156 
418,782 
286,159 
533,171 
285,021 
486,482 
510,792 
563,604 
211,651 
466,83{- 
233,827 
368,855 
293,8.57 
472,330 
728.176 
276.423 
353,736 
568,03^ 
271.573 
142,464 
699,545 
409,634 
887,019 
226.304 
157.894 
551,095 
283,816 
742,169 
424,779 
260,365 


Cheese. 


No. 
pounds. 


912 
3,575 
328.007 
2,007,782 
19,210 
76(1 
5,310 
1,976 
1,990 


38,032 
2,786 
365 
9,096 
49.834 
22,59.=* 
300 
1,005,034 
1,195 
5,242 
5,934 
3,160 
700 
740 
4,700 
a^.0.'l5 
10.723 
4,040,562 
595 
1.575 
130 
6,950 
520 
1.023 
11,714 
2.660 
2,638 
3,770 
81.641 
6.520 
1.245 
6.081 
433.035 
1.000 
16.034 
4.830 
1.433.597 
1.910 
19.915 
50,550 
a34 
967.882 
30,703 
1,700 


Stoxb-Coal 


Pig- 


Bushels 
mined. 


Tons 
mana- 
faetor- 
ed. 


4,214,750 


1,740,645 


131,120 


5,390,971!  19,206 
668,950'  


89,035^  2,000 
1,025^195  ""."I!.. 


365,948 


1,706.920  4,100 

280,500  

50  

943,120:  2il0l 
4,038,272!  10,847 
24'  


2,224,163 

201' 


1.694,373 


8,829,740 
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Amount  of  Tobacco^  Butter ^  Cheese^  Stone- Coal  and  Pig-Iron  in  Ohio  in 

Continued. 


Counties. 


Miami  

Moaroe  

Montgomery . 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Mnskingnm.. 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Panlding  

Perry  

Pickaway.-.. 
Pike......... 

Portage  

Preble  

Patnam  

Richland  .... 

Ross  

Sandusky .... 

Scioto  

Seneca  

Shelby  

Stark  

Snmmit  

Tramball  

Tuscarawas . . 

Union  ^  

Vanwert  

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington  . 

Wayne  

Williams  

Wood  

Wyandot  


Totals. 


Tobacco. 


Acres 
planted 


55 
2,861 
2,675 
849 

H 
6f 
2,291 
6i 
8 
120 
2i 

28 
19-20 
126 
H 
2i 
4* 
H 
8f 
21 

46 

48 
f 
i 

18 
3 
7 

I3:^f 

1,315 
27 

3 

1-36 


Pounds 
produced. 


18,035^ 


45,744 

2,384,047 
2,915,917 
952,962 
509 
6,34:< 
2,327,6:^8 
272 
2,431 
112,181 
4«0 
13,760 
145 
152,495 
609 
1,160 
1,715 
865 
5,045 
704 
24,684 
775 
60 
45 
9,178 
1,320 
3,781 
122,136 
387,635 
1,625.515 
30,475 
1,025 
999 
84. 


Butter. 


17,398,198 


No. 
pounds. 


•384,149 
363,767 
388,245 
•  404,721 
500.821 
598,883 
418,506 
126,261 
105,879 
465,699 
2J4,180 
141,526 
712,181 
388,659 
270,668 
580..339 
283,565 
325,274 
175,033 
406,670 
182,329 
687,267 
605,533 
779,794 
563,559 
400,282 
205,329 
198,810 
428,866 
495,271 
832,526 
504,312 
461,4:>0 
244,734 


37,005,378 


Cheese. 


No. 
pounds. 


2,475 
251,260 
70 
5,268 
1,085 
1,785 
14,345 
520 
684 
:374 
1,086 
922 
1,158,458 
613 
2.344 
8,194 
8,133 
1,634 
672 


18,298 
1,865,070 
2,397,270 
189,746 
52,960 


1,510 
1,066 
22.530 
46,660 
3,780 
6,150 
7,000 


17,814,599 


Stone-Coal 


Bushels 
mined. 


63,420 


79,410 


926,461 
281,824 


281,296 


26,000 


37,082 


6,929,949 
1,456.013 
9,140,205 
1,289,260 


134,435 


93,485 
1,160,576 


55,264,392 
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Amount  of  Sorgho  and  Maple  Sugar  produced  in  Ohio  in  1868. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula 

Athens  , 

Auglaize .... 

Beluiout  

Brown  

Butler  

Carroll  

Champaign 

Clarke   

Clermont  ... 

Clinton  

Columbiana 
Coshocton  .. 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke  

Defiance  .... 
Delaware  ... 

Erie  

Fairfield  .... 

Fayette   

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga   

Greene  

Guernsey  . 
Hamiltoi ... 
Hancock .... 

Hardin  

Harrison . . . . 

Henry  

H  ighland  . . . 

Hocking  

Holmes  

Hnrou  

Jackson  .... 
Jefferson.... 

Knox  

Lake  , 

Lawrence 
Licking  .... 

Logan  

Lorain  .  

Lucas  

Madison  .... 
Mahoning... 

Marion  

Medina  

Meij?8  

Mercer  

Miami  

Monroe  ..... 


Sorghum. 


No. 
acres. 


661 
335 

84 
5f 
367 
491 
581 
626 
222 
159i 
158 
209 
879 
405 
142 
301 
164 

30f 
537 

293 

mi 

142i 

3594 

126 

41H 

16:H 

926i 
2i 

267 

444 

319 

22()| 

146 

254 

221 

435 

346| 

105 

337 

462 

147 

138i 
14 

899 

343f 

120 

167 
73i 
59i 
39^ 

175 
30f 

530f 

487 

309 

66if 


No. 
pounds 
sugar. 


463 

i.ioo" 


1,294 
l,138i 
415 

586 


230 
152 
2,227 


103 
116 
316 
166 


309 


240 
10 
3,405 
15 
906 


195 
124 
190 
1,166 


5 

1,776 


225 
463 


135 


1,139 
432 


192 
11 
206 
119 
H96 
l.^iO 
263 


No. 
gallons 
syrup. 


54,913 
22,766 
4,502 
627 
43,227 
21,406 
41,614 
44,777 
20,001 
13,722 
15,414 
19.397 
67,799 
35,905 
13,611 
20,283 
11.682 
2,904 
48.402 
30,605 
17,657 
14.492 
6,%1 
15,189 
37,333 
17,150 
69,360 
186 
25.048 
37,398 
12.410 
16,991 
9.945 
17,455 
18.484 
9,675 
33,664 
7,240 
14,233 
45,425 
11,001 
10,108i 

75 
73,988 
25,823 
11,552 
15,394 
6,733 
8,572 
3,3^58 
6,317 
2.027 
57,117 
31,086 
3.017 
50,221 


Maplb  Sugar. 


No. 
pounds. 


6,825 
15.582 
1 16.507 
320,463 
574 
6,601 
1928 
1.060 
2.338 
125 
44.707 
1,107 
457 
61.632 
29,532 
4.611 
10,715 
87,347 

9,a>o 

7,442 

50,027 
14.025 
13,839 
563 
5,696 
2,821 
2.683 
524,205 
36,516 
708 
555 
35.846 
19,142 
1,147 
2,872 
9,()85 
3.240 
8,000 
75,295 
165 
1,911 
39,©»8 
50,624 
376 
36,898 
250.765 
95,798 
739 
1,230 
105,332 
J  0.071 
246.641 
56.228 
2,947 
15,275 
3,810 
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Amount  of  Sorgho  and  Maple  Sugar  produced  in  Ohio  in  1868. 


COUKTIBS. 


Sorghum. 


No. 
acres. 


No. 
pounds 
SDgar. 


No. 
gallons 
syrup. 


Maple  Sugar. 


No. 
pounds. 


No. 
gallons 
syrup. 


Montgomery  .. 

Morgan  

Morrow  

Musk iu gum  ... 

Noble  

Ottawa  , 

Paulding  

Perry  , 

Pickaway  

Pike  

Portage   

Preble  

Putnam  

Riobland  , 

Ross  

Sandusky  

Scioto   

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark   

Summit   

Trumbull  

Tuscarawas 

Union  

Van  Wert  ... 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington.. 

Wayne  

Williams  .... 

Wood   

Wyandot  

Total 


355 
437 
llOi 
487i 

131 
306 
191 
407 

339 
225i 
125i 
3ir,f 
254 
5:^7f 
24•^| 
244i 
86 
4()f 
2'2| 
214 
164 
382 
291 
393f 
700 

270 
310 
13l»i 


584 


118 
251 


385 
98 
13 

510 


32 
1,803 
6 
487 
125 

"559 
208 
302 
327 


133 
177 


81 
1,023 
353 


316 
77 


42,527 
53.508 
13,795 
43/^83 
47,403 
11,469 
9,598 
29.059 
17,552 
32,260 
758 
33.707 
16,936 
7,152 
31,428 
21.902 
40,560i 
16,949 
13.412 
5,526 
2,869 
1,403 
15.356 
11,247 
19.153 
26,009 
33,661 
65,684 
5791 
20.632 
27,297 
10,476 


34.720 
1.574 
46,778 
697 
1,712 
1,054 
2,767 
23.323 
6,i*62 
6,848 
323.992 
18.608 
10,168 
56,212 
8.560 
4,774 
550 
19.025 
2,067 
27.953 
64.512 
188.840 
7,084 
121.377 
4.260 
3,987 
51,926 
1.3^0 
39  535 
26,587 
4,714 
3,169 


9.927 
249 
8,134 
89  li 
493| 
222 
333 
8,157 
2,:iu6 
1.333 
17.836 
7,654 
1,041 
11,442 
5,077 
669 
263 
2,463 
1,284 
5.684 
3,015 
12.056 
1.066 
5,499 
249 
369 
7,249 
450 
4,781 
2310 
1,122 
997 


25,257i 


28,668 


2,004,055 


3,570,932 


311,191i 
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Amount  of  Orapes  and  Wine  and  Sweet  Potatoes  produced  in  the  State  in 

1868. 


Counties. 


Adams  

Allen  

Ashland  

Ashtabula.. . 

Athens  

Auglaize  .... 

Belmonc  

Brown  

fiutler  

Carroll  

Champaign.. 

Clarke  

Clermont  

Clinton  

Columbiana . 
Coshocton  ... 
Crawford  ... 
Cuyahoga... 

Darke  

Defiance  

Delaware  ... 

Erie  

Fairfield  

Fayette  

Franklin  

Fulton  

Gallia  

Geauga   

Greene   

Guernsey. --- 
Hamilton  ... 
Hancock 

Hardin  

Harrison  

Henry  

Highland  ... 

Hocking  

Holmes  

Huron  

Jackson  

Jefferson .... 

Knox  

Lake  

Lawrence . .  - 

Licking  

Logan   

Lorain  

Lucas  

Madison  

Mahoning ... 

Marion  

Medina  

Meigs  

Mercer  


GRAPES  AND  WINS. 


Acres 
planted  in 
the  year 
J  868. 


33 
1 
24 
46i 
5 
4i 
53f 
85 
6 

"h 

6f 
270 

2 
22* 
16 

"169 
4 

"15^ 
116 
62i 
38 
49i 
1 

58f 
3| 

"'6 
149 


20 

"7 
2f 
6 

f 

"8 
5 
3 

4i 

18 

45 

14 
3i 
H 

28 


Whole  No 
of  acres  in 
vineyard 


2f 

59 
192 

'ui 
4:i8f 

365 
16 
2 
5i 

i 
316 

3 

25i 
21 
32 
l,075i 


6f 

859i 
230 

2i 
13 

""72f 

lif 

"3a 
489 
2i 

"'21 

3 
6 
3 

26 

91 

f 

54 
54 

'"38 

IS 
375i 

17 

""6 


4f 

3 
6 


Pounds 
of  grapes 
gathered  in 
the  year 
1868. 


4,087 
5,425 
198,810 
2,344 
1,255 
203,485 
45 
4,007 
4,270 
1,805 
2,997 
19,432 
1,090 
12,614 
1,390 
1,671 
233,096 
1,2-20 
4,319 
10,974 
842,409 
26,878 
1,341 
25,287 
650 
3.095 
13,856 
1.240 
18.067 
49.693 
2,420 
470 
5,322 
690 

'i'665 

9,315 
7,633 
1,383 

13,805 
3,094 

59,700 
5,640 

13,569 
7,186 
224,750 

10,900 
300 
7,625 
2,919 

10.807 
1,940 
3,413 


SWEET  POTATOES. 


Gallons 
of  wine 
pressed  in 
1868. 


403 
68 

2399 
170 

12*387 
25.226 
644 
343 

'425 
5,491 
11 
2,850 

657 

8708 
25 
351 
224 
14.736 
5,868 

1^539 
60 
435 
98 
15 
1,738 
15.634 
234 
2 
473 
120 
115 
2 

2.690 
406 
5 
860 
14i 
75 
236 
480 
111 
2.990 
5 

"60 
192 
118 
48 
306 


No. 
acres. 


95 
26 
10 

U 
32 
10 

53 
33 

29 
47J 
127 
32 
8i 
6i 

m 

14 

4 

4| 

66f 
37i 
30 
6 

!!• 

"21 
42 
48 
32i 

2i 

7 

7 
58 
20} 
12 

3 

51 

3 

61 
14 
23 

9 

17f 
8i 
31 
U 
H 

10 

1 

22 
15 
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Amount  of  Orapes  and  Wine  and  Sweet  Potatoes  produced  in  the  State  in 

1868— Continued. 


Counties. 


Acres 
planted  in 
the  year 
1868. 


GRAPES  AND  WINE. 


Whole  No. 
of  acres  in 
vineyard. 


Founds 
of  grapes 
gathered  in 
the  year 
186:$. 


Gallons 
of  wine 
pressed  in 
1868. 


SWEET  POTATOES. 


No. 
acres. 


Miami  

Monroe  

Montgomery 

Morgan  , 

Morrow  

Muskingum  . 

Noble  

Ottawa  

Paulding  

Perry  

Pickaway .  -  - 

Pike  

Portage  

Preble  

Putnam  

Richland  

Ross  

Sandusky  ... 

Scioto  

Seneca   

Shelby  

Stark  

Summit  

Trumbull  ... 
Tuscarawas  . 

Union  

Van  Wert... 

Vinton  

Warren  

Washington . 

Wayne   

Williams  

Wood  

Wyandot  


f 

28 
) 
3 

66i 

"i? 

10 
13 


2i 
44i 

14i 
73^ 
4 

10 
4i 

H 
16 

32I 

Hi 

14 
5051 
i 

1 

If 


54i 
1474 

62 
6 

1»f 

Hi 

1,352^ 

■"341 

28 
13 
15 

""f 
lOi 

82+ 

22 

76 

i 

5 
28i 

123 

"i 
33 
27i 
22 
17 


Totals. 


2.357f 


7,574i 


2,102 
40,416 
15,148 
12,865 
1,500 
30,r)7l 
4,168 
527,925 
200 
43,120 
7,760 
1,935 
7,740 
50 
1,270 
8,590 
11,380 
916 
2,700 
1,295 
970 
11.144 
38,885 
1,655 
54,592 
7,616 
3,209 
22,135 
l,9e9 
11.980 
5,321 
1,015 
4,132 
710 


10 
4,830i 
],062 
761 
540 
3,347 
755 
9,675 
10 
1,133 
886 
319 


47 

l",i94i 

l',666 
280 
20 
130 
689 

4",394 
85 
35 
580 
390 
767 
88 
14 
209 
101 


34f 
12i 

88 
60 

5i 
64| 

5i 

9i 

3 

2H 
38i 
10 

.6* 

5i 

I* 
If 

3 
19 
lOf 
188i 
107 
7i 
13i 
2 
1^ 


2,937,737i 


143,767i 


2,030i 
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Number  of  acres  in  Orchards  and  amount  of  Fruit  produced  in  1808. 


Okchards. 


V»UUri  IIJSO* 

No.  of 
acres. 

Apples. 

P£ACBES. 

Fbabs. 

No.  of 
bushels. 

No.  of 
bushels. 

No.  of 
bushels. 

3.902 

19,300 

6,369 

782 

3,577 

201.198 

i:« 

383 

4,189 

289.428 

945 

3,048 

5,515 

329.605 

8.292 

672 

3,615 

50.485 

10,597 

176 

1,876 

9.5.164 

633 

140 

5.413 

224,351 

6,410 

1,649 

3.7<>6 

8,118 

3,640 

202 

6,508 

16,973 

1,617 

2,813 

88,652 

3.;«8 

475 

3,4-^3 

1I.V47 

12.368 

1.91 1 

2,8-20 

39.012 

19.548 

2,134 

8,278 

18.949 

38.:i.')7 

3.734 

3,262 

18.781 

14,7.54 

1,814 

6.4:ft> 

208.783 

19,959 

962 

4,658 

211.309 

16,467 

412 

3.94  If 

308,724 

32 

377 

5,52H 

260.745 

3,201 

997 

4.011 

125.564 

6,096 

1,6(^2 

2,391 

38.506 

106 

49 

3,985i 

145.740 

4,6.57 

602 

3.U29i 

174.494 

1.947 

3:^5 

5,049 

131.794 

13.326 

1,064| 

l,9:i8i 

24, .-^24 

7.265 

450 

4,288 

75.011 

9,697 

754 

3.74.1 

48,181 

205 

5 

4,162 

13.007 

507 

49 

3.787 

2i»0.9i#3 

1.038 

526 

3.665 

21.395 

30.619 

4,088 

4,i:>6 

138,310 

3,824 

454 

1,564 

3,H92 

2,053 

954 

4,810 

276.679 

165 

2,487 

129.200 

5 

123 

3,8:}2 

134.258 

4,880 

502 

1,926 

3n,659 

1 

84 

4,246 

19..%{6 

13,952 

1,163 

3,021^ 

57.302i 

12.502 

.324 

4,030 

235.2^0 

3,700 

1,0:M 

6,021 

331.205 

775 

634 

2,6y:<^ 

12,780 

3.71.- i 

24f 

3,!il9 

131^654 

6.068 

1.2^ 

4,539i 

234.278 

7,l39i 

:m 

1.821 

178;)63 

6,^-88 

326 

3  584 

18.147 

1,410 

64 

5,975 

214.652 

11,618 

828 

3,053 

1.5.MI6 

4.o:i5 

1,544 

5,348 

309.625 

709 

370 

2,795 

44.864 

306 

25 

1.743i 

37,6:»7 

4.0:)5 

281 

3,575 

216,613 

2.373 

1,317 

2.504 

190.578 

180 

777 

4.58('» 

329.860 

1.284 

7.57 

5,052 

19.554 

2.7:19 

173 

2,011 

72,806 

2,000 

259 
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Nwmber  of  ewes  in  Orchards  and  amount  of  Fruit  prodttced  in  1868 — Oon. 


X 


CouiniES. 

Orchards. 

No.  of 
acres. 

Apples. 

Peaches. 

Pears. 

No.  of 
bushels. 

No.  of 
bushels. 

No.  of 
bushels. 

1Lr«a.m< 

3,S08 

93,511 

11,433 

1,769 

4^89i 

^^,877 

1,344 

338 

4^72 

27,737 

13,065 

5,339 

4,050^ 

70,404 

9,844i 

649i 

4,700 

248,909 

657 

300 

5,680i 

39,982 

22,160 

1,43H 

3,775 

119,269 

4,700 

1,090 

1,385 

22,270 

18 

95 

831 

12,639 

33 

23 

3,822 

111,382 

15,148 

1,405 

2.744 

33,629 

11,369 

875 

2,221 

13,320 

9,419 

162 

5,447 

366,699 

3,476 

923 

3,059 

34,745 

11,653 

3,515 

2,137 

84,146 

3 

46 

6,219 

323,622 

1,729 

454 

4,332i 

29,901i 

9,827 

857 

4,564 

151,683 

226 

107 

2,432 

11,885 

4,839 

40* 

e  QAQ 

o«ou*y 

o(l»,4ol 

mi 

Shelby  

2,065i 

68,701 

1,952 

481 

5,804 

471,306 

2,791 

1,538 

4,711 

342,920 

2,267 

1,011 

5,227 

288,546 

1,388 

524 

6,112 

225.256 

8,994 

395 

2,994 

1 16,216 

2,102 

471 

2,091 

42,042 

1,004 

137 

Vinton  

l,938f 

20,416 

7,684 

110 

6,424i 

ll,509i 

71,412 

5,107i 

7,499 

97,909 

10,753 

414 

6.017 

517,911 

2,335 

1,567 

4,113 

28,600 

32 

•  88 

3,361 

92,103 

64 

88 

2,735i 

15,539^ 

41 

225* 

342,212 

11,637,515^ 

599,499- 

66,712* 

41B 
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Pasturage^  Uncultivated  Lands^  Wool  and  Dogs  ^  for  the  year  1868. 


  - 

PASTURAGE. 

UNCULTI- 
VATED 
LAND. 

1 

WOOL. 

D06S> 
1869. 

PiO, 

Acres. 

_   

viO. 

Acres. 

"ounds 
onom. 

 — 

lOuU. 

Moid  Mr. 

43,036 

81,391 



91,893 

2,36<J 

22.641 

73,497 

137,105 

2,351 

47,742 

58,936 

396,613 

2,400 

119,870 

85,327 

302,237 

1,^ 

65,311 

79,831 

232,129 

1,^ 

12,496 

68,888 

72,101 

2,109 

76,610 

77,766 

695,268 

3^207 

39,703 

57,695 

76,100 

2,4W 

19,H3o 

37,747 

41,221 

2^259 

47,076 

84,983 

494,749 

1,316 

37,269 

55,092 

218,423 

43,761 

43,712 

265,205 

2,746 

34,162 

57  096 

53,547 

2.113 

38,976 

52,896 

162,215 

64,028 

6y,062 

646,094 

2,339 

8<5,867 

87,572 

626,281 

2,652 

36,935 

56,813 

359,107 

2,056 

77,457 

42,600^ 

172,956 

2,36? 

21,209 

89,343 

71,017 

3,44!^ 

9,472 

51,313 

83,716 

1,120 

58,859i 

71,350^ 

533,863 

1,784 

31,747 

17,085 

227,524 

4&7 

53,029 

60,172 

207,030 

4,311 

59,805 

172,173 

172,334 

1,H53 

46,939 

67,427 

201,4.53 

2,S«6 

14,026 

74,224 

164,133 

1,154 

43,901 

92,076 

77,682 

2,946 

94,312 

49,573 

130,684 

966 

35,829 

43,680 

1^^,234 

2,1^ 

92,548 

89,424 

617,467 

1,940 

'TT_  ,,'11 

2,384 

5,493 

12,696 

5,744 

28,199 

106,264 

250,300 

3,661 

22,496 

80,302 

146,493 

1,713 

94,114 

57,852 

863,794 

1,736 

5,034 

62,141 

53,818 

I,l» 

55,695 

67,470 

96,824 

2,59e 

44,732 

80,058 

137,058 

2,457 

45,440 

86,210 

285,600 

1.784 

69,529 

63,750 

584,385 

2,438 

46,239 

64.233 

83,395 

1,866 

71,831 

60,209 

655,000 

1,515 

79,829i 

70,138 

692,069 

2^314 

T  alfA 

22,249 

17,384 

117,882 

351 

14,428 

74,246 

24,256 

1.846 

Lidcing  ..................  . 

Ol  loo's 

90  247 

42,512 

73^887 

223,988 

2,CO) 

85,507 

60,,'>84 

420,515 

1.345 

5  973 

38,581 

57,635 

117,438 

25.725 

387,707 

1,54S 

60,740 

47,655 

385.967 

1,590 

55,066 

45,516 

352,050 

l.©2 

68.815 

45,941 

468,563 

1,381 

MeigB  

38,932 

81.440 

103,485 

2,95S 

9.299 

102,147 

66.608 

1.969 

13,973 

46,619 

71,988  ' 

1,795 
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Pasturage,  Uncultivated  Lands,  Wool  and  Dogs,  for  1868 — Continued. 


Counties. 

PASTURAGE. 

UNCULTI- 
VATED 
LAND. 

WOOL. 

DOGS. 
1od9. 

No. 
Acres. 

No. 
Acres. 

Pounds 
Shorn. 

Total 
Number. 

45,809i 

79,255 

140,986 

2,559 

16,876 

55,534 

28,454 

2,494 

56,166 

56,416 

304,377 

2,077 

53,832 

61,867 

569,650 

1,871 

102.711 

99,878 

657,636 

2.644 

Noble  

62,569 

65,218 

245,170 

2,485 

10,158 

25,929 

58,573 

634 

2,573 

39,242 

21,021 

791 

76,356 

63,631 

3S6,991 

2,357 

67,201 

43,031 

113,950 

4,887 

Pike  

28,580 

61.949 

45,745 

1,980 

92,601 

67,289 

329,650 

1,456 

23,644 

64,584 

46.004 

1,841 

9,948 

83,447 

83,730 

1,587 

42,336 

72,489 

378.105 

2,285 

69,376f 

89,114i 

107,916 

2,794 

21,505 

64,812 

155.182 

1,623 

17,164 

73,371 

27,217 

1,956 

35.286 

85,344 

428,873 

1,871 

Shelby  

10,937 

38,013 

85,506 

1,287 

49,931 

57,863 

425,737 

2,918 

59,461 

43,700 

251,195 

1,473 

Trnmhnll 

19  602 

70  817 

313,249 

I  7*W 

83)212 

78[912 

544)655 

2,876 

51,576 

57,336 

362,060 

1,959 

XT  AM  117 

7,197 

61,935 

1,574 

41,217 

91,622 

121,712 

1,435 

28.332 

47,638 

76,112 

2,297 

59,421 

113.630 

253.404 

3,127 

48,484i 

83,109 

3<?5.224 

2,642 

17,277 

83,446 

181.745 

1,977 

15,631 

93,104 

133,545 

1,916 

28,737i 

50,049 

232,137 

1,144 

3,963,097 

5,861,277 

22,940,479 

184,102 
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AaBIOULTUBAL  STATISTICS. 

She^  MUed  and  injured  hy  Dogs^  etc.^  in  1868. 


Counties. 

Sheep  Killed. 

Sheep  Injured. 

m 

no. 

Value. 

no. 

Estimate  of 
injury  done. 

415 

|748 

50 

193 

00 

50 

367 

760 

00 

153 

345 

00 

1 105 

00 

304 

748 

00 

189 

524 

00 

1  272 

00 

284 

690 

00 

191 

248 

60 

'938 

60 

470 

928 

00 

163 

193 

00 

1 131 

00 

188 

277 

00 

35 

27 

00 

304 

00 

1,219 

2,940 

00 

547 

875 

00 

3  815 

00 

557 

1 101 

00 

77 

110 

w 

1  311 

00 

466 

1^541 

00 

116 

304 

00 

1  845 

00 

193 

479 

00 

00 

AO^ 

00 

Champaign  .... 

587 

1,332 

00 

340 

456 

00 

1  7HA 

00 

766 

1,893 

00 

646 

00 

685 

2  083 

00 

256 

368 

00 

<v,40X 

00 

706 

1 

00 

401 

00 

1  t99 

no 

Columbiana .... 

603 

1  601 

00 

297 

640 

00 

3  3i1 

00 

703 

j|670 

00 

318 

472 

00 

2 142 

00 

565 

I'lOl 

00 

339 

00 

1*fi07 

00 

358 

975 

00 

193 

000 

f>0 

JL,000 

1^0 

736 

1  540 

50 

198 

379 

00 

1  RR!t 

J  }000 

170 

289 

00 

34 

44 

00 

333 

00 

596 

1 263 

00 

391 

612 

00 

00 

KnJ 

9:$3 

1  404 

00 

238 

116 

00 

00 

895 

24205 

00 

671 

910 

00 

o,xx*> 

00 

596 

1,478 

50 

349 

509 

00 

50 

1,299 

2*298 

00 

630 

1  702 

00 

A  000 

00 

136 

*213 

00 

44 

40 

00 

00 

787 

00 

104 

j«o 

00 

00 

180 

399 

88 

l&d 

00 

OOl 

00 

720 

1  650 

00 

224 

545 

00 

3  ^Qft 

00 

503 

467 

00 

1  A0(> 

X,49U 

RO 

304 

no 

86 

00 

00 

uu 

694 

1  696 

00 

313 

'WR 

OXv 

00 

9  019 

00 
uu 

330 

ntio 

ov 

214 

00 

CO 

305 

776 

00 

348 

522 

00 

1,298 

00 

350 

945 

00 

47 

88 

00 

1,033 

00 

561 

1,399 

00 

396 

298 

OU 

1.697 

00 

647 

1,249 

50 

218 

316 

00 

1,565 

50 

60 

107 

00 

48 

48 

00 

155 

00 

616 

1,549 

00 

288 

360 

00 

1,909 

00 

490 

1,083 

00 

138 

126 

00 

1,209 

00 

579 

1,506 

00 

352 

802 

00 

2,308 

00 

437 

857 

00 

458 

696 

PO 

1.553 

50 

65 

135 

00 

45 

31 

00 

166 

00 

TjAWTAnOA  ...... 

531 

901 

00 

62 

73 

00 

974 

00 

913 

1,899 

00 

1,042 

1,277 

00 

3,176 

00 

367 

891 

50 

344 

385 

50 

1,277 

00 

286 

564 

50 

348 

300 

00 

864 

50 

141 

271 

11 

44 

38 

00 

309 

11 

601 

1,416 

50 

145 

312 

00 

1,728 

50 

428 

],120 

00 

486 

789 

00 

1,909 

00 

647 

1,081 

00 

501 

567 

00 

1,648 

00 

352 

1,267 

00 

289 

393 

00 

1,660 

00 

465 

840 

00 

139 

97 

00 

937 

00 

4«0 

718 

00 

86 

96 

00 

812 

00 

619 

1,260 

00 

322 

421 

00 

1,681 

00 
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Sheep  Mtled  and  injured  by  Dogs^  etc.,  in  1868 — Continued. 


Counties. 

Shsbp  Killed. 

Sheep  Injured. 

Aggregate  am'unt 

of  injury  to 
Sheep  by  Dogs. 

Bonds,  etc.,  ex- 
empt from  taxa- 
tion. 

No. 

Value. 

No. 

Estimate  of 
injury  done. 

Monroo  ........ 

679 

$1,248  75 

139 

)234 

00 

$1,482  75 

$92,898 

iMontgoniery 

384 

1,033  00 

78 

242 

50 

1,275  50 

165,629 

Morg&n 

421 

848  50 

410 

578 

50 

1,427  00 

103,834 

Morrow  ...... 

453 

883  00 

430 

656 

00 

1,539  00 

54,086 

MPftlcingiiTti  .... 

936 

2,005  00 

738 

829 

00 

2,834  00 

375,302 

Noble  

383 

691  00 

196 

328 

00 

1,022  00 

101,213 

Ottawa  ....... 

278 

496  00 

137 

167 

50 

663  50 

16,390 

Paulding . .  . 

321 

601  00 

41 

60 

00 

661  00 

10,011 

Perry  .......... 

645 

1,176  00 

245 

410 

00 

1,586  00 

83,264 

Pickaway ...... 

737 

1,540  00 

310 

406 

00 

1,946  00 

179,300 

Pike  

654 

1,147  00 

112 

101 

00 

1,248  00 

41,234 

Portage ...... 

470 

945  00 

256 

257 

00 

1,202  00 

360,757 

Preble  

246 

585  00 

53 

/  / 

0/  fCifl 

Putnam ... 

437 

821  00 

90 

94 

00 

915  00 

22,a58 

Hicbland  ...... 

442 

827  00 

183 

256 

00 

],083  00 

353,092 

Boss  

1,163 

1,966  00 

451 

535 

00 

2,501  00 

]  18,009 

Sandusky ..  ... 

362 

621  00 

2:n 

508 

50 

1,129  50 

74,000 

Seioto  

593 

1,363  50 

74 

141 

00 

1,504  50 

95,868 

475 

735  50 

270 

255 

50 

991  00 

199,438 

Shelby 

255 

387  00  . 

91 

152 

00 

539  00 

10,348 

Stark 

732 

1,276  00 

673 

633 

50 

1,909  50 

161,200 

597 

1,4.14  aU 

332 

463 

50 

1,898  00 

139,651 

567 

1,391  50 

223 

522 

50 

1,914  00 

549,569 

Tuscarawas  

762 

1,461  50 

422 

480 

00 

1,941  50 

87^ 

327 

762  00 

317 

367 

50 

1,129  50 

12,890 

Van  Wert  

551 

929  00 

57 

72 

00 

1,001  00 

12,833 

Vinton   

449 

713  00 

88 

98 

50 

811  50 

18,054 

820 

2,844  75 

323 

647 

50 

3,492  25 

369,335 

Washington  ... 

794 

1,367  25 

319 

472 

00 

1,839  25 

76,641 

738 

1,877  00 

619 

837 

50 

2,714  50 

215,172 

288 

477  00 

111 

134 

50 

611  50 

61,856 

Wood  

520 

789  50 

108 

138 

50 

928  50 

34,151 

299 

664  50 

79 

121 

00 

785  00 

23,617 

48.203 

$98,167  36 

22,725 

$32,546  10 

$130,713  46 

114,627,301 
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LAWS  OF  OHIO 

FOR  THE 

ENCOURAGEMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 


AN  ACT  For  the  encoaragement  of  agricaltnre. 


Section  I.  Be  it  enacted  by  ike  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Oldo,  That  wheneyer 
thirty  or  more  persons,  residents  of  any  connty  or  district  embracing  two  countiefl  of 
this  State,  shall  organize  themselves  into  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  agricaltnre 
within  said  county  or  district,  and  shall  have  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws, 
agreeably  to  the  rules  and  regulations  to  be  furnished  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, hereinafter  created,  and  shall  have  appointed  the  usual  and  proper  officers; 
and  when  the  said  society  shall  have  raised  and  paid  to  their  treasurer,  by  voluntary 
subscription,  or  by  fees  imposed  upon  its  members,  any  sum  of  money  in  each  year,  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars;  and  whenever  the  president  of  said  society  shall  certify  to  the 
respective  county  auditors,  the  amount  thus  paid,  attested  by  the  oath  of  the  treasurer 
before  a  magistrate,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  county  auditor,  embraced  within 
the  district  in  which  such  society  shall  be  organized,  to  draw  an  order  on  the  treasurer 
of  the  respective  county,  in  favor  of  the  president  and  treasurer  of  said  society,  for  a 
sum  equal  to  the  amount  thus  raised ;  provided  it  does  not  exceed  half  a  cent  to  each 
inhabitant  to  the  said  county,  upon  the  basis  of  the  last  previous  national  census,  but 
not  to  exceed  in  any  county  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  said  county  to  pay  the  same. 

Sec.  2.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  several  county  or  district  societies  which 
may  be  formed  under  the  provisions  of  the  preceding  section,  during  the  continuance 
of  this  act,  annually  to  offer  and  award  premiums  for  the  improvement  of  soils,  tillage, 
crops,  manures,  implements,  stock,  articles  of  domestic  industry,  and  such  other  arti- 
cles, productions  and  improvements,  as  they  may  deem  proper,  and  may  perform  all 
such  acts  as  they  may  deem  best  calculated  to  promote  the  agricultural  and  the  housA- 
hold  manufacturing  interests  of  the  district  and  of  the  State;  and  it  shall  also  be  their 
duty,  so  to  regulate  the  amount  of  premiums  and  the  different  grades  of  the  same,  as 
that  it  shall  be  competent  for  small  as  well  as  large  farmers  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
compete  therefor ;  and  in  making  their  awards,  special  reference  shall  be  had  to  the 
profits  which  may  accrue,  or  be  likely  to  accrue,  from  the  improved  mode  of  raising 
the  crop,  or  of  improving  the  soil  or  stock,  or  of  the  fabrication  of  the  article  thus 
offered,  with  the  intention  that  the  premium  shall  be  given  for  the  most  economical 
mode  of  improvement;  and  that  all  persons  offering  to  compete  for  premiums,  on  im- 
proved modes  of  tillage,  or  the  production  of  any  crops,  or  other  articles,  shall  be  re- 
quired, before  such  premiums  are  adjusted,  to  deliver  to  the  awarding  committee  a  full 
and  correct  statement  of  the  process  of  such  mode  of  tillage  or  production,  and  the  ex* 
pense  and  value  of  the  same,  with  a  view  of  showing  accurately  the  profits  derived  or 
expected  to  be  derived  therefrom. 
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8ec.  3.  It  ahall  be  the  duty  of  eaoh  county  or  district  society  to  publish  annually  a 
list  of  the  awards,  and  an  abstract  of  the  treasurer's  accounti  in  a  newspaper  of  the 
district;  and  to  make  a  report  of  their  proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  synopsis  of 
the  awards  for  improYements  in  agriculture  and  household  manufactures,  together 
with  an  abstract  of  the  several  descriptions  of  those  improvements,  and  also  make  a 
report  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their  county  or  district,  which  reports  shall 
be  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State  Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  De- 
cember, in  each  year;  and  no  subsequent  payment  shall  be  made  from  the  county 
treasury,  unless  a  certificate  is  presented  to  the  auditor  from  the  president  of  the 
State  Board,  showing  that  such  reports  have  been  duly  made. 

Sec.  4  Enumerates  the  incorporators. 

Sec.  5.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board,  or  any  ten  of  them,  to  meet  in  the  city  of 
Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  April,  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  to  organ- 
ize by  appointing  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  such  other  officers  as  they 
may  deem  necessary ;  also,  determine  by  lot  the  time  that  each  member  shall  serve,  so 
that  the  term  of  service  of  one-half  of  the  members  shall  expire  annually,  on  the  day 
of  the  annual  meeting  in  December;  and  the  president  shall  have  power  to  call  meet- 
ings of  the  Board  whenever  he  may  deem  it  expedient. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  held  in  the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after 
the  first  Monday  in  December,  an  annual  meeting  of  thd  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, together  with  the  president  of  each  County  Agricultural  Society,  or  other 
delegates  therefrom,  duly  authorized,  who  shall,  for  the  time  being,  be  ex  officio  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultation 
as  to  the  wants,  prospects  and  condition  of  the  agricultural  interest  throughout  the 
State;  and  at  such  annual  meeting,  the  several  reports  from  the  county  societies  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture ;  and  the  said 
president  and  delegates  shall,  at  this  meetiog,  elect  suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies 
in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  7.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  Board  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  this  State,  embracing  the  proceedings  of  the  Board  for  the  past  year, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  several  agricultural  societies,  as  well  as  a 
general  view  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  throughout  the  State,  accompanied  by 
such  recommendations  as  they  may  deem  interesting  and  useful. 

Sec.  8.  That  the  act  to  authorize  and  encourage  the  establishment  of  agricultural 
societies  in  this  State,  and  for  other  purposes  therein  set  forth,  passed  March  twelfth, 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty-nine,  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  repealed ;  pro- 
vided the  acts  done,  obligations  incurred,  and  rights  acquired  under  the  provisions 
thereof,  shall  remain  in  nowise  altered  or  afiectod  by  this  act. 


AN  ACT  To  amend  an  act  entitled  *•  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of 
agriculture,"  passed  February  27, 1846. 

Section  I.  Beit  enacted  6y  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  tho  "  Ohio 
State  Board  of  Agriculture"  shall  consist  of  ten  members,  five  of  whom  shaU  consti- 
tute a  quorum. 

Sec.  2.  That  Allen  Trimble,  M.  L.  Snllivant,  Samuel  Medary,  Darius  Lapham,  A.  E, 
Strickle,  Arthur  Watts,  M.  B  Bateham.  John  Codding,  Jared  P.  Kirtland  and  I.  Moore, 
be  continued  members  of  tho  Board,  the  term  of  service  and  the  mode  of  appointing 
their  successors  to  remain  unaltered  by  this  act. 
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Sec.  3.  That  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars  be  and  the  same  is  hereby  appropriated 
from  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  the  Board;  and  an  aoooant  of  the  expendltares  of  the 
Board  shall  be  included  in  the  annual  report  of  the  Board  to  the  Qeneral  Assembly. 

Sec.  4.  So  much  of  the  law  to  which  this  is  an  amendment,  as  conflicts  with  the 
jprovlsions  of  thia  act,  is  hereby  repealed. 


AN  ACT  To  protect  agricaltnral  fairs  and  fair  groands. 

Section  1.  lie  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  any  justice  of  the  peace,  on  the  application  of  any  of  the  officers  of  any 
State,  countyi  township,  or  any  independent  agricultural  societies,  or  industrial  asso- 
ciations, to  appoint  a  suitable  number  of  special  constables,  to  assist  in  keeping  the 
peace  during  the  time  when  such  society  bhall  be  holding  their  annual  fairs,  and  make 
an  entry  in  his  docket  of  the  number  and  names  of  all  such  he  may  appoint. 

Sec.  2.  All  such  constables  so  appointed  shall  have  all  the  power  of  constables  to 
suppress  riots,  disturbances  and  breaches  of  the  peace ;  they  may,  upon  view,  arrest 
any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  guilty  of  violating  any  of  the  laws  of  the  State, 
may  pursue  and  arrest  any  person  fleeing  from  justice  in  any  part  of  the  State ;  to  ap- 
prehend any  and  all  persons  in  the  act  of  committing  any  offense  against  the  laws 
thereof,  and  may,  upon  reasonable  information,  supported  by  affidavit,  procure  process 
for  the  arrest  of  any  person  or  persons  who  may  be  charged  with  a  breach  of  the  peace 
and  forthwith  bring  such  person  or  persons  before  the  competent  authority,  and  enforce 
all  the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  good  order. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  be  allowed  to  keep  any  shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or  other 
carriage,  vessel  or  boat,  or  any  stand  or  table  for  the  sale  of  any  spirituous  or  other 
liquors,  or  sell  or  expose  to  sale,  give,  barter  or  otherwise  dispose  of,  in  or  near  such 
shop,  booth,  tent,  wagon,  or  other  carriage,  vessel,  boat,  stand  or  table,  or  in  any  other 
way  or  place,  any  spirituous  or  other  liquors,  at  or  within  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  place  where  any  such  agricultural  fairs  are  held. 

Sec.  4.  That  any  person  or  persons  who  shall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  this  act,  and 
shall  be  notified  by  any  one  of  the  officers  authorized  to  make  an  arrest  or  seizure,  or 
by  any  other  person,  that  he,  she  or  they  are  violating  the  law ;  and  if,  after  such  no- 
tice, such  person  shall  continue  in  such  violation,  he,  she  or  they  shall  forfeit  and  pay 
for  such  offense,  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  over 
to  the  treasurer  of  such  agricultural  society  where  the  offense  was  committed ;  and  any 
judge  of  the  court,  sheriff,  coroner,  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  proper  county,  or  any 
constable  of  the  proper  township,  or  the  constables  specially  appointed,  shall,  upon 
view  or  information,  without  warrant,  apprehend  any  person  so  offending,  and  seize 
such  booth,  tent  or  wagon,  or  other  carriage,  stand,  vessel  or  boat,  selling  sprituous  or 
other  liquors,  and  convey  the  same  to  a  place  of  safe  keeping,  and  take  the  person  so 
offending  before  some  officer  having  competent  jurisdiction,  together  with  an  inventory 
of  the  things  so  seized,  and  the  officer  before  whom  such  alleged  offender  shall  be 
brought,  shall  proceed  forthwith  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  and  if  true, 
shall  enforce  the  penalties  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  If  the  accused  shall  fail  to  pay  such  fines  as  shall  be  assessed,  together  with 
all  the  costs  of  proceedings,  including  the  necessary  expenses  of  such  seizure,  the  said 
officer  before  whom  such  offender  was  tried,  shall  forthwith  issue  a  venditioni  exponas, 
commanding  any  constable  of  the  township  in  which  such  inquiry  shall  be  held,  to 
make  the  fine  and  costs,  necessary  expenses,  and  costs  of  execution,  by  salo  of  so  much 
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of  the  property  as  shall  be  necessary  therefor,  and  make  return  thereof  within  ten  days 
thereafter. 

Sbo.  6.  That  in  the  ezeontion  of  the  venditioni  exponas,  the  said  constable,  at  least 
ten  days  before  the  sale,  shall  advertise  the  property  to  be  sold  at  two  of  the  most 
public  places  of  the  townshipi  where  the  same  is  to  be  sold,  at  one  of  which  places,  to  be 
designated  in  the  notice,  between  the  hours  of  ten  o'clock  A.  M.  and  four  o'clock  P.  M., 
said  sale  shall  be  held ;  said  constable  first  selling  or  offering  for  sale  the  articles  which 
the  offender  brought  on  to  the  ground  for  traffic,  and  the  overplus  of  the  property  so 
seized  as  aforesaid,  after  the  satisfaction  of  said  venditioni  exponas,  shall  be  delivered 
to  the  defendant,  on  demand ;  but  if  he  shall  fail  to  demand  the  same  for  ten  days  after 
such  sale,  the  same  shall  become  forfeited  to  the  said  agricultural  society,  and  if  the 
property  so  seized  shall  be  found  insufficient  to  satisfy  said  venditioni  exponas  and 
costs  of  execution,  said  Justice  of  the  peace  shall,  at  any  time  thereafter,  on  request  of 
the  treasurer  of  said  society,  issue  a  fieri  facias  to  collect  the  balance  thereof. 

Passed  April  11, 18S6. 


AN  AGT  to  amend  section  three  and  section  six  of  an  act  for  the  en- 
coaragement  of  agricnltare,  passed  February  28, 1846. 

Sbotion  1.  Beit  enacted  hy  the  General  Aeeembly  of  iht  State  of  Ohio,  That  section  three 
of  the  above  recited  act  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  county  or  district  society  to  publish  annually  a  Ust  of  awards,  and  an  abstract  of 
the  treasurer's  account,  in  a  newspaper  of  the  district;  and  to  make  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  during  the  year,  and  a  synopsis  of  the  awards  for  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture and  household  manufactures,  together  with  an  abstract  of  the  several  descriptions 
of  these  improvements,  and  also  make  a  report  of  the  condition  of  agriculture  in  their 
county  or  district ;  which  reports  shall  be  made  out  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  State 
Board  at  their  annual  meeting  in  January  in  each  year;  and  no  subsequent  payment 
shall  be  made  from  the  county  treasury  unless  a  certificate  be  presented  to  the  auditor, 
from  the  president  of  the  State  Board,  showing  that  such  reports  have  been  made. 

Sec.  2.  That  section  six  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows :  There  shall  be  held  in 
the  city  of  Columbus,  on  the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in  January,  an 
annual  meeting  of  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  together  with  the  President  of 
each  County  Agricultural  Society,  or  their  delegate  therefrom  duly  authorized,  who 
shall  for  the  time  being  bo  ex-officio  members  of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberation  and  consultation,  as  to  the  wants,  prospects,  and  condition  of 
the  agricultural  interests  throughout  the  State;  and  at  such  annual  meeting  the  sev- 
eral reports  from  the  county  societies  shall  be  delivered  to  the  President  of  the  Ohio  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  and  the  said  president  and  delegates  shall  at  this  meeting  elect 
suitable  persons  to  fill  all  vacancies  in  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

Sec.  3.  That  sections  three  and  six  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  4.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  be  in  force  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  February  20, 1861. 
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AN  ACT  to  protect  agricnltnral  fairs. 


Section  1.  Be  it  enaoted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shftll  be 
nnlawfnl  for  any  person  to  exhibit  or  show  any  natnral  or  artifioial  curiosity  for  any 
price  or  gain,  or  shall  set  up  to  let  or  use  for  profit  any  swing,  revolying  swing,  flying 
horses,  or  whirligigs,  within  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  the  fair  ground  of  any  agricnltnral 
society  in  this  State,  while  the  fair  of  such  society  is  being  held  therein,  unless  such 
person  shall  first  have  obtained  the  written  permission  of  the  Board  of  such  agricultural 
society  to  make  such  exhibition. 

Sec.  2.  That  if  any  person  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  he  shall,  on  con- 
viction thereof,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars ;  and  all  moneys  derived  from  the  violation  of  this  act  shall  be  appropriated  to 
the  support  of  common  schools. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  6, 1861. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  creation  and  regulation  of  township  agricul- 
tural societies. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohto,  That  when,  any 
number  of  natural  persons  of  any  township  in  the  State  of  Ohio  shall  form  an  associa- 
tion for  the  promotion  of  agriculture  in  such  township,  and  shall,  under  their  hands 
and  seals,  make  a  certificate,  and  acknowledge  the  same  before  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
in  which  shall  be  specified  the  name  of  the  society,  the  objects  of  its  formation,  and  the 
township  in  which  it  shall  be  located,  and  shall  record  the  same  in  the  recorder's  office 
of  the  proper  county,  such  society  shall  be  deemed  a  body  corporate,  with  succession, 
and  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued,  plead  and  be  impleaded,  defend  and  be  defended, 
contract  and  be  contracted  with ;  to  make  and  use  a  common  seal,  and  the  same  to  alter 
at  pleasure;  and  shall  have  power  to  purchase  and  hold,  in  fee  simple,  or  to  rent  or 
lease  such  real  estate  as  may  be  required  as  a  site  for  holding  fairs,  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres,  and  to  establish  all  necessary  rules  and  regulations  for  the  management 
of  such  fairs,  and  the  legitimate  business  of  the  society. 

Sec.  2.   This  act  shall  take  effect  on  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  May  1, 1861. 


Section  1.  Beit  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  several 
township,  ward  or  precinct  assessors  shall  annually,  at  the  time  of  taking  the  lists  of 
personal  property  for  taxation,  take  from  each  person  and  company  in  his  township, 
ward  or  precinct,  a  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  he  or  they  may  have  had  the 
preceding  year  in  wheat,  rye,  barley,  corn,  oats  and  buckwheat,  and  the  number  of 
bushels  of  each  produced  the  preceding  year.  The  number  of  acres  in  timothy,  grass, 
and  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  produced  therefrom  the  preceding  year ;  the  number  of 
acres  grown  in  clover,  the  number  of  tons  of  hay  made  from  it,  the  number  of  bushels 
of  seed  obtained,  and  the  number  of  acres  of  clover  plowed  under  for  manure ;  the 
number  of  acres  planted  in  tobacco,  and  the  number  of  pounds  obtained;  the  number 
of  tons  of  pig-iron  manufactured,  and  bushels  of  stone-coal  dug;  the  number  of  acres 
sown  in  flax,  number  of  pounds  of  fiber  gathered,  and  the  number  of  bushels  of  seed 
obtained;  the  number  of  acres  planted  in  sorgo,  the  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  nmnu- 
factured,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  sugar  obtained;  the  number  of  pounds  of  maple 
sugar  made,  and  the  number  of  gallons  of  syrup  manufactured;  the  number  of  pounds 


AN  ACT  requiring  the  return  of  statistics. 
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each  of  butter  and  cheese  manufjiustuTed;  the  number  of  aores  planted  in  potatoes,  and 
the  number  of  bushels  obtained;  the  number  of  aores  planted  in  sweet  potatoes,  and 
the  number  of  bushels  obtained;  the  whole  number  of  aores  planted  in  vineyards;  the 
number  planted  within  the  last  year;  the  number  of  pounds  of  grapes  gathered  the 
last  year;  the  number  of  gallons  of  wine  pressed  the  last  year;  the  number  of  pounds 
of  wool  shorn  the  prexious  year;  the  number  of  acres  occupied  as  orchards,  and  the 
number  of  bushels  of  apples,  peaches  and  pears  produced  the  preyious  year;  the  num- 
ber of  acres  used  for  pasturage  the  preyious  year,  and  the  number  of  acres  owned,  but 
uncultivated  within  the  township  the  previous  year ;  the  amount  of  all  United  States 
bonds;  the  amount  of  all  state  bonds  or  certificates^ of  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  and 
the  amount  of  all  legal  tender  notes  or  other  moneys  now  exempt  from  taxation  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States  or  any  law  of  this  state,  owned  or  held  by  any  person,  firm, 
bank  or  incorporation,  or  by  any  other  party  whatever  within  this  State.  The  assessor 
is  hereby  authorized  to  administer  all  oaths  necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  The  assessors  shall  make  return  of  all  the  preceding  statistics  to  their  re- 
spective county  auditors  at  the  same  time  they  return  the  list  of  personal  property  for 
taxation;  and  each  county  auditor  shall  make  return  of  all  such  statistics  returned  to 
his  office,  to  the  auditor  of  state,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  annually;  and  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  and  commissioner  of  statistics  shall  have  access  to  the  same 
at  the  office  of  the  auditor  of  state. 

Passed  April  3, 1868. 


AN  ACT  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau  of  statistics  in 
the  oflfice  of  the  secretary  of  state,  and  to  repeal  certain  acts  therein 


Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  secretary  of  state  annually,  hereafter,  to  prepare  from  the  official  re- 
ports, and  from  whatever  other  reliable  sources  to  which  he  may  obtain  access,  as  full, 
accurate  and  intelligible  tables  of  the  statistics  of  Ohio  as  may  be  in  his  power,  and  re- 
port the  results  of  his  labors  to  the  general  assembly  at  its  next  meeting. 

Sec.  2.  That  in  order  to  the  more  perfect  collection  of  the  statistical  informa- 
tion contemplated  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  any  state,  county  or  other 
officer,  without  compensation,  to  answer  fully  and  promptly  such  special  and  general 
questions  as  the  secretary  of  state  may  ask  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  eighth 
section  of  the  fifteenth  article  of  the  constitution  of  this  state. 

Sec.  3.  That  any  person  who,  by  this  act,  is  required  to  give  information,  and  who 
shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  answer  such  questions,  shall  forfeit  to  the  use  of  the  state 
of  Ohio  any  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court  of  com- 
mon pleas  for  the  proper  county;  which  fine  shall  be  collected  by  the  prosecuting 
attorney  thereof,  as  other  fines  are  collected,  by  law. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  several  classes  of  statistics  now  returnable  to  the  auditor  oi  state 
the  attorney  general  or  other  'officer,  not  necessary  to  the  duties  of  such  officers,  be 
transferred  by  them  to  the  secretary  of  State,  and  be  by  him  embodied  in  the  report 
provided  for  in  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  That  for  the  purpose  of  the  more  complete  and  efficient  performance  of  the 
duties  enjoined  by  this  act,  the  secretary  of  state  is  hereby  authorized,  if  necessary,  to 
employ  some  competent  person,  at  an  amount  not  exceeding  five  hundred  doUars,  to  be 
paid  upon  the  warrant  of  the  auditor  of  state,  in  the  same  manner  as  clerks  in  the 
office  of  secretary  of  state  are  now  paid. 

Passed  April  17, 1868. 
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AN  ACT  supplementary  to  an  act  entitled  "  an  act  for  the  encoorage- 
ment  of  agriculture,"  passed  February  28, 1846. 

Section  1.  Be  it  enacted  hy  the  General  Aaeembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  aU  county 
agricoltnral  Booieties  which  have  been  or  may  hereafter  be  organized  under  the  act  to 
which  this  is  snpplemental,  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  declared  bodies  corporate  and 
politic ;  and  as  such  shall  be  capable  of  suing  and  being  sued,  and  capable  of  holding 
in  fee  simple  such  real  estate  as  they  may  have  heretofore  or  shall  hereafter  purchase 
as  sites  whereon  to  hold  their  fairs. 

S£C.  2.  That  aU  deeds, Conveyances  and  other  agreements  in  writing,  made  to  and 
by  such  connty  agricultural  societies,  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  as  sites  whereon  to 
hold  their  fairs,  shall  be  good  and  valid  in  law  and  equity,  and  shall  vest  a  title  in  fee 
simple  in  such  societies  to  said  real  estate  without  words  of  inheritance. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  cases  where  such  county  agricultural  societies  shall  have  heretofore 
purchased  or  shall  hereafter  purchase  real  estate  as  sites  whereon  to  hold  their  furs, 
the  county  commissioners  of  such  counties  may,  if  they  think  it  for  the  interest  of  the 
counties  and  societies,  pay  out  of  the  county  treasuries  of  such  counties  the  same 
amount  of  money,  for  the  purpose  of  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  such  sites,  as 
shall  have  been  or  shall  hereafter  be  paid  by  said  agricultural  societies  or  individnaLs 
for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  4.  In  all  cases  where  agricultural  societies  shall  be  dissolved  or  cease  to  exist, 
in  any  connty  where  payments  have  been  made  for  real  estate  or  improvements  upon 
such  real  estate,  for  the  use  of  any  agricultural  society,  then  all  such  real  estate  and 
improvements  shall  vest  in  fee  simple  to  the  county  making  such  payments. 

Passed  Febniary  15, 18G3. 


AN  ACT  to  prevent  spreading  of  contagious  diseases  amongst  horses, 

cattle  and  stock. 

Section  1.  Beit  enacted  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio^  That  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  to  sell,  barter,  or  dispose  of,  or  permit  to  run  at  large,  any 
horse,  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animals,  knowing  such  horse,  cattle,  aheep,  or 
domestic  animals  are  infected  with  contagious  or  infectious  disease,  or  have  been  re- 
cently exposed  thereto,  unlens  he  shall  first  duly  inform  the  person  to  whom  he  may 
sell,  barter,  or  dispose  of  snch  horse,  cattle,  sheep,  or  other  domestic  animal  of  the 
same ;  and  any  person  so  offending  shall,  on  conviction  thereof  before  any  court  having 
competent  jurisdiction,  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  two 
hundred  dollars,  with  cost  of  prosecution,  or  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  connty  for 
not  more  than  thirty  days,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  2.  That  if  any  person,  being  the  owner  or  having  the  charge  of  any  horse,  cat- 
tle, sheep,  or  any  kind  of  stock,  knowing  the  same  to  be  infected  with  contagions  or 
infections  disease,  shall  knowingly  permit  it  to  come  in  contact  with  any  other  person's 
horses  or  stock,  without  snch  person's  knowledge  or  permission,  shall  be  fined  in  any 
sum  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  with  costs  of  prosecution, 
or  be  confined  in  the  jail  of  the  county  for  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  fifty  days, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  3.  This  act  shall  take  effect  from  and  after  its  passage. 

Passed  April  16, 1867. 
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JOINT  EESOLUTIOH",  relative  to  printing  the  report  of  the  state 
board  of  agricnltnre  for  the  years  1867  and  1868. 

JResolved  hy  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  That  the  secretary  of  state  be  an- 
thorused  and  required  by  law,  nnder  and  in  accordance  with  a  law  passed  March  24, 
1860,  to  provide  for  the  execution  and  snpervision  of  the  state  printing  and  binding; 
nnder  the  Joint  supervision  of  the  supervisor  of  state  printing  and  the  secretary  of  the 
state  board  of  agriculture  to  have  printed  and  bound  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  state  board  of  agriculture  for  the  year  1 867,  and  twenty  thousand  copies  of  the  report 
for  the  year  1868,  of  which  ten  per  cent,  shall  be  printed  in  German,  and  the  size  of  the 
type  and  mechanical  execution  to  conform  to  the  report  of  the  said  board  for  the  year 
1866 ;  provided  that  nothing  shall  be  published  in  said  reports  except  such  matter  as  is 
authorized  by  law,  not  to  exceed  in  size  the  report  of  1866  ;  3,000  copies  of  the  report 
for  the  year  1867,  and  2,000  copies  of  the  report  for  the  year  1868,  [to]  be  subject  to  the 
order  of  the  state  board  of  agriculture,  for  exchange  and  foreign  distribution;  18,000 
copies  of  the  report  for  each  of  said  years  1867  and  1868,  the  secretary  of  state  shall 
apportion  among  the  present  members  of  the  general  assembly — the  number  of  German 
copies  for  each  member  to  be  determined  by  a  list  to  be  furnished  the  said  secretary  of 
state  by  the  committee  on  agriculture  in  each  house,  on  which  list  shall  be  stated  the 
number  of  German  copies  deedxed  by  the  several  members.  Said  report  shall  be  boxed 
up  and  directed  to  the  care  of  the  county  auditor  in  the  counties  in  which  they  respect- 
ively reside ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  county  auditors  to  notify  the  respective 
members  within  ten  days  after  the  receipt  of  said  reports,  and  if  not  removed  by  the 
person  to  whom  directed,  or  on  his  written  order,  within  thirty  days,  then  the  reports 
are  to  be,  by  the  auditor,  delivered  to  the  president  of  the  county  a^cultural  society 
for  distribution.  The  charges  for  the  transportation  of  the  said  reports,  as  well  as  the 
charges  for  lumber  and  making  boxeS)  shall  be  paid  for  in  the  same  manner  as  is  or  may 
be  provided  by  law  for  the  distribution  of  the  laws  and  Journals. 


Adopted  April  30, 1868. 
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FOR  THE 


ORGANIZATION  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  COUNTY  AND  DISTRICT 

SOCIETIES. 


I.  The  Board  of  Directors  for  the  management  of  County  or  District  Societies  shall 
consist  of  a  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  and  not  less  than  eight 
managers,  to  be  elected  at  such  time  in  each  year  as  the  societies  shall  determine  in 
their  constitution  or  by-laws.  The  President  and  Vice  President  shall  hold  their  offices 
for  one  year,  and  the  managers  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  shall  be  duly 
elected. 

The  managers,  at  their  first  meeting  after  the  first  election  held  in  pursuance  of  this 
rule,  shall  be  divided  by  lot,  as  near  as  may  be,  into  two  classes ;  the  terms  of  office 
shall  expire,  of  the  first  class,  in  one  year  and  of  the  second  class  in  two  years,  so  that 
one  half  of  the  managers  may  be  annuaUy  chosen  thereafter. 

II.  The  Board  of  Directors  shall  elect  a  Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  shall  hold  their 
offices  for  one  year,  and  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

III.  Members  of  the  Society  must  be  residents  of  the  county  or  district,  must  be 
oyer  twenty-one  years  old,  and  must  annually  pay  the  sum  of  one  dollar  to  the  Treas- 
urer. 

IV.  The  Treasurer  shall  keep  a  list  of  the  members  of  the  Society,  so  that  he  may  be 
able  to  report  to  the  State  Board  the  number  of  members  each  year,  and  so  that  it  may 
be  ascertained  who  are  entitled  to  vote  for  officers. 

V.  County  or  District  Societies  may  open  their  premium  lists  to  all  persons,  without 
restriction,  except  on  field  crops,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  county  or  district. 

YI.  Competitors  for  premiums,  residents  of  the  county,  must  be  members  of  the 
Society. 

VII.  All  articles  ofiered  for  premiums  must  be  owned  by  the  person  offering  the 
same,  or  by  some  member  of  his  or  her  family. 

yill.  Awarding  committees  must  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  law  requiring 
competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  and  other  improvements  to  furnish  full  and  accurate 
statements  of  the  process,  expense  of  culture,  production,  &c. 

IX.  Competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  shall  be  required  to  have  the  ground  and  its 
products  accurately  measured,  and  satisfactory  proof,  under  oath,  must  be  furnished  by 
each  competitor. 

X.  Each  Society  shall  have  duly  prepared  an  annual  report,  and  shall  present  the 
same  to  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  on  or  before  the  annual  meeting  of  said  Board, 
as  prescribed  to  be  held  by  the  sixth  section  of  the  **  act  for  the  encouragement  of  agri- 
culture," passed  February  26. 1861. 

XI.  8aid  report  shall  contain  the  following : 

1.  A  list  of  the  premiums  awarded  at  the  previous  annual  fair. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  published  abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  account,  as  the  same  was  pub 
lished,  in  conformity  with  the  third  section  of  the  above  named  law. 
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3.  All  statements  of  competitors  for  premiums  on  crops  or  other  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, detailing  mode  of  tillage,  &,o,,  dsc. 

4.  A  general  account  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Society,  the  number  of  its  members, 
and  the  prospects  of  its  progress  and  usefulness. 

5.  A  statement  of  the  principal  crops  raised  in  the  county  or  district ;  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  of  each  raised ;  the  average  yield  per  acre ;  the  striking  characteristics  of 
the  previous  season ;  the  names  of  the  destructive  insects  which  may  have  injured 
crops ;  and  such  other  facts  as  will  tend  to  give  a  full  view  of  the  state  of  agriculture 
in  each  county  or  district,  so  that  the  same  may  be  embodied  in  the  succeeding  annual 
report,  made  by  the  State  Board  to  the  Legislature. 

XII.  The  Secretary  of  every  County  Agricultural  Society  which  receives  money  from 
the  county  treasury,  shall  cause  the  official  proceedings  of  the  Society  to  be  published 
in  some  newspaper  of  general  circulation  in  the  county. 

The  Treasurer  of  every  County  Agricultural  Society  which  receives  money  from  the 
county  treasury,  shall  annually  file,  with  the  auditor  of  his  county,  a  detailed  statement 
showing  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  Society  for  the  preceding  year ;  and  until 
such  report  is  so  filed,  no  money  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  county  treasury  to  any  Society 
which  may  neglect  or  refuse  to  file  such  report. 
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SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT 

OF  THE 

OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTQRAL  SOCIETY, 

FOR  THE  YEAR  1868. 


Ofpickrs  of  the  SociETYj  FORT1868:— Pmiden*,  Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Cincinnati; 
Vice  President,  0.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware ;  Secretary  and  TreasureTy  M.  B.  Bateham, 
Painesville. 

Members  of  the  Ad  Interim  Committeet  tcith  the  above  Officers : — ^N.  Ohmer,  Dayton ;  D.  C. 
Richmond,  Sandusky;  A.  B.  Buttles,  Columbus;  N.  L.  Wood,  Smithfield. 


AD  INTERIM  REPOETS. 

BY  DR.  J.  A.  warder. 


Apples. — In  the  department  of  apples  there  is  little  to  report.  The 
crop  has  been  short,  except  in  a  few  favored  localities,  and  in  many  parts 
of  the  State  it  has  been  a  total  failnre.  This  is  becoming  a  more  and 
more  freqaent  complaint  as  we]  progress  in  oar  horticoltare  and  civiliza- 
tion, and  the  caases  may  be  traced  in  some  degree  to  the  climatic  changes 
that  are  resulting  from  the  disappearance  of  the  forests.  Bat  as  the 
failnre  of  onr  orchards  isja  subject  to  be  treated  on  by  a  special  commit- 
tee at  this  session,  we  may  hope  for  some  valuable  information  upon  this 
subject. 

The  set  of  blossom  buds  was  large,  and  these  expanded  at  their  proper 
season  in  their  usual  beauty  and]  abundance ;  those  of  the  apple  and 
pear  appeared  perfect,  but  those  of  the  peach,  cherry  and  plum  were 
found  defective  in  their  germs,|which  had  been  blackened  by  the  frosts. 
It  was  supposed,  however,  that  those  blossoms  which  did  not  present  any 
apparent  injury ,''were  stilliweakened,  and  even  killed  or  prevented  from 
ID 
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setting  fruit,  in  conseqaence  of  their  having  been  completely  encased  in 
balls  of  ice  resulting  from  a  storm  of  sleet  after  the  bads  had  began  to 
expand,  and  these  transparent  globules  were  exposed  to  a  bright  sun- 
shine. 

Daring  the  period  of  the  blossoming  the  weather  was  cool,  but  not 
frosty  nor  rainy,  and  yet  it  was  not  favorable  for  the  appearance  of  in- 
sects, which  are  believed  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  this  act  of 
inflorescence.  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  previous  years  in 
regard  to  some  of  our  fruits,  and  similar  failures  have  ensued.  This 
curious  fact  of  the  necessity  for  insects  to  bear  an  important  part  in  the 
transport  of  pollen  from  flower  to  flower,  and  even  to  excite  its  discharge 
from  the  anthers  by  the  tittilation  of  their  feet  while  visiting  the  blos- 
soms in  search  of  their  food,  has  been  observed  and  put  upon  record  by 
some  of  our  best  botanists.  You  are  referred  to  the  very  interesting 
papers  by  Professor  Asa  Gray,  which  appeared  in  the  American  Agneul- 
turist  for  .  In  the  cases  cited  by  this  learned  professor,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  flowers  is  so  peculiar  that  it  would  seem  utterly  impossible 
for  the  pollen  to  pass  from  the  stamens  to  the  pistil,  unless  it  were  aided 
by  some  foreign  means,  such  as  are  presented  by  the  hairs  and  bristles 
with  which  insects  are  clothed ;  but  even  common  flowers  seem  to  need 
this  insect  interference. 

While  we  suflfer  so  very  extensively  from  the  ravages  of  some  members 
of  this  class  of  animals,  it  is  really  most  pleasant  to  discover  that  there 
are  others  which  are  so  useful.  It  becomes  us,  as  horticulturists,  to  study 
these  creatures;  and  the  necessity  is  more  and  more  sensibly  felt  for  the 
appointment  of  a  State  Entomologist  to  aid  us  with  his  knowledge  of 
insects. 

In  so  extended  a  region  as  that  of  our  State,  it  seldom  happens  that 
any  local  causes  of  such  an  unfavorable  character  should  extend  over 
the  whole  area;  and  if  such  an  occurrence  were  to  be  observed,  we 
should  also  find  different  stages  of  development  of  the  vegetation  in 
different  latitudes ;  so  that  while  the  blossoms  were  fully  expanded  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  State,  the  buds  of  the  same  plants  would 
scarcely  be  swollen  at  the  northern  border.  In  this  way,  while  one  sec- 
tion may  suffer  from  these  direct  and  indirect  climatic  causes,  another 
region  will  escape  injury  and  be  favored  with  full  crops  of  fruit. 

Note. — The  cuts  in  this  article  were  made  for  the  Horticultural  Annual  of  Orange 
Judd  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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NEW  APPLES. 


Flory — Syn,  Flory^s  Bellflower—Shei^*8-head. 


This  new  Ohio  apple  has  been  presented  at  some  of  our  previous  meet- 
ings, bat  not  in  a  condition  to  be  fairly  judged ;  it  was  too  ripe ;  but  this 
season  it  has  been  examined  in  its  proper  season,  and  is  found  to  be  a 
valuable  orchard'  fruit.  The  Flory  originated  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Dayton,  Montgomery  county,  a  region  of  comfortable  farmers,  who  have 
long  had  good  orchards,  and  whence  we  always  look  for  interested  and 
intelligent  members  of  this  Society,  and  from  whose  horticultural  society 
we  shall  expect  much  aid  in  carrying  on  our  work. 

Some  trees  were  planted  by  a  Mr.  Flory,  who  procured  them  from  one 
of  the  early  seedling  nurseries  of  early  times.  One  of  these  being 
planted  near  the  barn,  produced  this  variety  of  fruit,  which  was  called 
the  Sheepshire  from  this  circumstance,  and  it  became  a  favorite  with  the 
family,  and  was  locally  propagated  by  them.  Mr.  J.  M.  Turner  estab- 
lished a  nursery  and  propagated  this  variety,  which  he  disseminated  as  the 
JFlary^s  BeUeflower^  the  name  by  which  it  is  known  in  that  region. 

Messrs.  Kinsey  &  Gaines,  nurserymen  near  Dayton,  have  kindly  fur- 
nished me  with  these  items  of  history,  and  have  sent  the  fruit  and  the 
young  trees.  They  say  that  they  have  propagated  and  distributed  more 
trees  of  this  kind  than  any  other  variety. 

In  naming  this  iruit  I  have  used  the  shorter  term  Flory%  because  it 
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fixes  the  history  of  the  apple  and  is  shorter,  and  because  the  word  Belle- 
flower  does  not  appear  appropriate. 

Tree  vigorous,  erect,  and  handsome;  not  early-productive,  but  when 
sufficiently  old  it  bears  regularly  a  fair  crop  of  smooth,  handsome  fruit, 
which  sells  well  in  the  market,  and  is  a  favorite  in  the  kitchen  and 
family. 

large,  globular- oblong,  regular;  surface,  yellow;  dots  scattered, 
prominent,  brown.  Basin  shallow,  sometimes  folded ;  eye  medium,  closed ; 
-calyx  reflexed.  Cavity  acute,  deep,  regular ;  stem  medium  to  long.  Core 
large,  condate,  closed,  meeting  the  eye;  seeds  numerous,  pointed,  angu- 
lar, dark.  Flesh  breaking,  light  yellow,  juicy;  flavor,  sub-acid;  use, 
market  and  kitchen;  quality  good  to  very  good  for  its  uses;  season, 
September  and  October. 
Diagnosis.— C\2i8S  lY.   Order  I.   Section  2.  Sub-section  1. 


This  is  an  Ohio  seedling,  introduced,  propagated  and  brought  to  the 
notice  of  this  Seciety  by  our  worthy  fellow  member,  James  Truitt,  of 
the  Quincy  Nurseries,  in  Kentucky.  The  original  tree  was  found  in  an 
orchard  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Ohio  River,  where  it  is  believed  to  be 
a  seedling;  but  its  early  history  is  not  known.  The  tree  is  vigorous  and 
upright  in  the  nursery,  but  becomes  spreading  in  the  orchard,  where  it  is 
a  moderate  annual  bearer  of  fair  and  large  apples.  Fruit  large  to  very 
large,  globular,  truncated,  mostly  regular ;  surface  smooth,  light  yellow, 
nearly  covered  with  stripes  and  splashes  of  bright  red ;  dots  scattered. 
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small,  grey  and  1»rown ;  basin  deep,  abrupt,  often  farrowed ;  eye  medium, 
open;  cavity  deep,  regular,  brown;  stem  medjum  in  length  and  size; 
core  rather  large,  regular,  open ;  seeds  numerous,  dark ;  flesh  yellowish, 
breaking  and  rather  tender,  not  fine-grained;  flavor  sub-acid,  aromatic; 
quality  good ;  use,  market  and  kitchen ;  season,  December  and  January* 
Diagnosis — Glass  III.   Order  I.   Section  2.   Sub-section  2. 


This  variety  was  received  from  J.  S.  Shearman,  of  the  Northwestern 
Nurseries,  Bockford,  Illinois,  who  has  long  been  seeking  hardy  varieties 
of  apples  for  the  northern  regions.  This  he  considers  a  northern  star,  as 
it  is  a  fruit  of  fair  size,  of  fine,  showy  appearance,  very  good  in  quality, 
and  believed  to  be  hardy,  as  it  has  lived  and  fruited  on  the  site  of  its 
origin,  thirty-five  miles  north  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Minatauka,  where  it  grew  from  seeds  brought  from  Maine  by  Peter 
M.  Gideon.  The  tree  is  now  thirteen  years  old,  vigorus,  healthy,  and  has 
withstood  the  severity  of  the  climate  for  that  length  of  time,  through 
the  critical  period  of  infancy.  Fruit  medium,  globular,  oblate,  regular; 
surface  smooth,  yellow,  covered  with  stripes  and  washings  of  carmine; 
dots  numerous,  small,  fawn-colored  and? grey;  basin  wide,  regular ;  eye 
medium,  open;  cavity  medium,  regular,  smutchy;  stem  long;  coresmalU 
closed,  meeting  the  eye;  seeds  numerous,  acuminate,  angular;  flesh  yel- 
low, tinted  pink,  fine-grained,  juicy ;  flavor  sub-acid,  aromatic ;  use,  table 
and  kitchen ;  quality  very  good ;  season,  early  winter. 

Diagnosis — Glass  III.   Order  I.   Section  2.   Sub-section  2. 
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History  unknown  to  me.  Tree  healthy,  vigorons,  with  open,  round 
head,  needing  little  praning;  very  productive  of  large  fruit,  which  hangs 
well  and  is  easily  gathered.  It  is  an  early  bearer,  and  continues  healthy 
to  a  good  old  age.  These  traits  are  gathered  from  my  friend,  H.  Mc- 
Master,  of  Leonardsburgh,  O.,  who  has  grown  it  for  several  years.  Fruit 
large  and  handsome,  oblate  or  globular-oblate,  regular;  surface  smooth, 
yellow,  nearly  covered  with  stripes  and  splashes,  and  mixed  bright  red; 
dots  scattered,  large,  grey;  basin  wide,  deep,  wavy;  eye  large,  open; 
cavity  wavy,  smutcby ;  stem  very  short  and  small;  core  medium,  closed, 
meeting  the  eye;  seeds  numerous,  angular,  pointed;  flesh  light  yellow, 
breaking,  firm,  rather  dry;  flavor  sub-acid;  use,  market  and  kitchen; 
quality  good  for  these  purposes;  season,  December  to  February,  or  later. 
The  size,  showy  appearance,  firmness  in  transportation,  and  color,  hiding 
the  effects  of  bruises,  make  this  apple  well  suited  for  market,  while  the 
vigor  and  productiveness  of  the  tree  must  render  it  profitable  in  the  or- 
chard. 


This  beautiful  apple  has  again  made  its  appearance  at  the  State  Fair, 
where  it  was  compared  with  some  of  the  most  showy  fruits  of  the  season. 
It  has  not  yet  been  fruited,  except  in  its  original  locality. 
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GRIMES*  GOLDEN. 


This  prime  favorite  is  again  before  us  in  its  modest  garb  of  plain  yel- 
low, but  sound,  plump,  and  full  of  sparkling,  sprightly,  aromatic  and  re- 
freshing juice.  The  persistent  bearing  of  this  variety  is  one  of  its  very 
good  qualities,  and  then  the  tree  appears  so  hardy,  and  is  built  up  in 
such  a  regular  and  stocky  manner,  as  though  it  would  defy  injury  from 
the  weight  of  its  own  fruit  for  a  constant  succession  of  years.  Those 
planted  in  Carroll  county  have  again  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  this  year,  the 
eleventh  continuously,  and  our  worthy  friend,  Samuel  Wood,  of  Smith- 
field,  has  harvested  his  twenty-second  crop  of  the  Grimes,  without  a 
failure. 


From  my  kind  friend,  and  devoted  pomologist,  Mr.  A.  M.  Lawver,  I 
have  received  several  very  fine  fruits  that  had  been  sent  to  him  from 
western  Missouri.  Among  them  the  following  have  been  selected  as 
worthy  of  being  put  upon  record : 


Credited  to  Mr.  Thorn,  and  said  to  bo  very  popular  in  Missouri.  Its 
size  and  quality  entitle  it  to  praise ;  indeed,  its  excellence  makes  it  rank 
with  the  Hubbardston.  Fruit  large,  globular,  regular ;  surface  not  smooth, 
bright  red  mixed  on  yellow,  striped  with  dark  red ;  dots  large,  brown ; 
basin  medium,  regular,  much  leather-cracked;  eye  large,  closed ;  calyx 
reflexed;  cavity  medium,  regular,  brown;  stem  short,  thick,  green;  core 
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heart-shaped,  opem,  clasping  the  eye;  seeds  numerous,  long,  acuminate, 
angular,  light  brown ;  flesh  yellow,  fine-grained,  juicy ;  flavor  sub-acid, 
rich,  aromatic;  use,  table  and  market;  quality  very  good;  season,  De- 
cember. 

Diagnosis  —Class  III.   Order  1.   Section  2.   Sub-section  2. 


This  beautiful  fruit  is  not  recognized  as  any  known  variety.  Fruit 
large,  oblong,  truncated,  regular;  surface  smooth,  bright  red  on  yellow, 
splashed  bright  red ;  dots  numerous,  grey  and  fawn-colored.  Basin  deep,, 
regular;  eye  small  but  long,  closed.  Cavity  deep,  acute,  clean;  stem 
medium,  brown.  Core  medium,  closed,  clasping  the  eye;  seeds  few* 
short,  plump,  wide ;  flesh  light-yellowish,  breaking,  fine-grained ;  flavor 
sub-acid,  mild,  rich,  but  not  high-flavored ;  use,  table  and  market ;  quality 
good  to  very  good;  season,  December. 

Diagnosis. — Class  IV.   Order  I.   Section  2.   Sub-section  2.  - 


This  is  claimed  to  be  a  seedling,  but  like  the  favorite  of  that  country, 
the  Missouri  Keeper"  it  resembles  the  Large  Striped  Pearmain  so  closely 
that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  the  fruits.  Mr.  Lawver  writes  that  the 
trees  seem  to  be  different,  "  having  a  more  upright  growth.'*  He  also 
says  it  is  considered  a  seedling,  because  it  was  found  in  Mr.  Gray's 
old  Indian  orchard.** 

Fruit  large  to  very  large,  globular,  regular ;  surface  smooth,  yellow* 
partially  covered  with  mixed  light-red,  and  short  splashes  of  bright 
scarlet;  dots  few.  Basin  very  shallow,  regular;  eye  medium  to  small, 
closed.  Cavity  acute,  regular,  brown  on  green ;  stem  medium,  yellow* 
Core  large,  round,  somewhat  open,  meeting  the  eye;  seeds  numerous, 
long,  pointed;  flesh  light  yellow,  breaking,  fine-grained,  juicy ;  flavor 
sub-acid  to  acid;  uses,  table,  market  and  kitchen;  quality  good  to  best; 
season,  December  and  all  winter,  a  keeper. 

Diagnosis. — Class  III.   Order  I.   Section  2.   Sub-section  2. 


Fruit  large,  regular,  oblate,  handsome;  surface  smooth,  deep  red;  dots 
numerous,  fawn  colored.  Basin  medium,  regular  or  slightly  ribbed;  eye 
small,  closed.  Cavity  acute,  regular,  brown;  stem  short.  Core  wide, 
regular,  closed,  not  meeting  the  eye;  seeds  plump,  dark  brown;  flesh 
yellow,  breaking,  fine-grained,  juicy;  flavor  acid,  aromatic;  use,  table, 
market  and  kitchen;  quality  best;  season,  December  and  all  winter. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  promising  of  the  new  apples.  It 
has  been  called  the  Baldwin  for  the  West.     It  excels  in  color,  size  and 
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quality."  Beaatifolly  fLgored  and  colored  by  D.  M.  Dewey,  Bochester, 
New  York. 

Diagnosis, — Class  I.   Order  L   Section  2.   Sub-section  1. 

This  beautiful  apple  was  named  by  its  producer,  Mr.  Parke,  of  Mis- 
souri, in  honor  of  A.  M.  Lawyer,  who  has  been  devoting  many  years  to 
the  development  of  pomology  near  South  Pass,  Illinois,  where  he  has 
some  thousands  of  varieties  growing  in  an  experimental  orchard,  which 
is  probably  the  most  extensive  in  the  country. 


The  Grape-Growers*  Association  of  New  York  held  its  first  annual  ex- 
hibition in  the  beautifal  town  of  Ganandaigua,  on  the  7th  and  8th  days 
of  October.  The  display  of  grapes  from  various  parts  of  the  State,  from 
adjoining  portions  of  the  lake  shore  and  from  Canada,  was  indeed  very 
fine,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  shows  ever  made  in  the  United 
States.  The  best  and  most  abundant  collections  were  from  the  favored 
portions  of  western  New  York,  particularly  from  the  lake  regions,  which 
seem  to  be  well  adapted  to  vine  culture. 

The  attendance  at  this  meeting  was  large,  and  embraced  many  distin- 
guished horticulturists  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire  State, 
among  whom  the  venerable  Marshall  P.  Wilder  was  heartily  welcomed. 
As  delegate  from  our  own  State  Society,  I  was  most  kindly  received.  In 
the  evenings  there  were  discussions  relative  to  grapes  and  grape-grow- 
ing, but  the  subjects  were  found  to  be  so  extensive  that  the  programme 
was  not  nearly  exhausted,  and  many  important  topics  were  not  reached* 

The  annual  address  was  prepared  by  C.  W.  Grant,  of  lona  Island,  in 
the  Hudson.  He  divided  the  history  of^prape  culture  in  the  United 
States  into  three  great  stages,  indicating  progress  toward  perfection : 
The  first  was  the  period  of  the  natives,  inferior;  the  second  was  marked 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba,  which  were  a  great 
advance,  but  he  considered  them  quite  faulty;  the  third  period  was 
inaugurated  by  the  Delaware,  and  followed  by  his  own  pets,  the  lona  and 
Israella.  Of  course  the  address  indorsed  these  last  very  highly,  and 
was  less  complimentary  in  regard  to  some  of  the  other  candidates  to 
public  favor.  At  the  close  of  the  reading  considerable  feeling  was  mani- 
fested by  those  who  were  interested  in  other  grapes.  However,  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  presented  to  the  writer  for  the  preparation  of  the  annual 
address,  with  the  understanding  that  this  did  not  commit  the  members 
as  indorsing  all  the  positions  and  views  of  the  paper. 

The  lona  grape  was  exhibited  in  many  of  the  collections,  and  as  it  has 
this  year  fruited  in  widely  distant  portions  of  the  country,  we  have  all 
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had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  ourselves.  Notwithstanding  its  ex- 
cellence in  many  particulars,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  an  early  ripening 
variety,  and  it  has  been  shown  in  an  immature  condition  upon  manj^ 
occasions.  With  a  favorable  season  and  greater  age  of  vines,  it  will 
doubtless  ripen  earlier. 

The  Israella  made  a  good  show,  and  seems  to  be  winning  its  way  as  an 
early  market  variety.  It  has  many  warm  friends,  but  the  bunches  are 
too  much  crowded,  and  the  quality  cannot  be  considered  superior  to  sev- 
eral others  of  its  season. 

The  Rogers'  Seedlings,  or  Hybrids,  as  they  are  called,  were  very  largely 
contributed  to  this  exhibition,  and  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention. 
Many  of  them  are  very  promisiag  for  market,  and  some  may  do  for  wine. 
Among  them  the  Salem  made  a  very  fine  appearance,  with  large  bunches 
and  berries  of  a  pleasant  and  attractive  color.  The  owners  have  bhown 
their  confidence  in  it  by  planting  thirty  acres  of  it  in  vineyard. 

Our  old  friend  the  Catawba  was  exhibited  in  quantity  from  many 
localities,  and  its  condition  as  to  ripeness  was  often  very  well  advanced, 
especially  in  those  from  Hammondsport;  though  in  many  other  places 
the  crop  did  not  attain  its  perfect  condition  this  year  in  consequence  of 
unfavorable  climatic  influences. 

The  following  report  of  the  discussions  at  the  evening  meetings,  was 
made  for  the  American  Journal  of  Horticulture: 


A  large  meeting  convened  in  the  evening,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President,  Hon.  E.  B.  Pottle,  who  proposed  that  gentlemen  present 
make  reports  of  the  condition  of  the  grape  crop  in  their  several  localities 
before  entering  upon  the  discussion  of  the  topics  prepared  for  the  regular 
programme. 

Mr.  M.  P.  Wilder,  of  Massachusetts,  was  first  called  on.  In  his  usual 
happy  vein,  this  gentleman  congratulated  the  Society  on  the  success 
which  had  attended  their  efforts,  and  pronounced  this  the  finest  exhibi- 
tion of  grapes  ever  seen  upon  this  continent.  In  reporting  for  Massa- 
chusetts, he  could  only  speak  of  failure,  which  he  accounted  for  by  re- 
ferring to  the  unusual  quantity  of  rain-fall,  that  was  stated  to  have  been 
thirteen  and  a  half  inches  in  place  of  the  average  of  three  and  a  half  in 
the  same  period. 

John  A.  Warder  reported  for  southern  Ohio,  that  their  old  favorite,  the 
Catawba,  had  proved  very  unsatisfactory  in  its  crops  for  several  years. 
The  Concord  and  Hartford  were  successful ;  but  the  Norton  and  the  Ives 
were  the  favorites  with  most  planters ;  and  the  latter  was  spoken  of  as 
very  successful  in  that  region,  because  of  its  sterling  qualities  of  perfect 
health,  thrift  and  productiveness,  which  put  the  Ives  in  the  first  rank  as 
a  vineyard  grape. 
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William  Griffith,  of  North  East,  Penii.,  «tated  that,  so  far  as  he  had 
observed,  the  whole  Lake-shore  region,  from  Cleveland  eastward  to  Chat- 
taraugus  Creek,  was  successful  this  year. 

Mr.  T.  L.  Harris,  from  Salem-on-Erie,  Chautauqua  county,  N.  Y.,  had 
found  no  mildew  or  other  disease  upon  the  vines  of  that  region,  which 
were  very  productive  and  successful.  This  he  attributed  to  the  influence 
of  the  lake,  and  a  range  of  hills  to  the  southward,  among  which  was 
imbosomed  the  Chautauqua,  seven  hundred  feet  higher  than  Lake  Erie. 
This  favored  region  extended  about  two  miles  by  seven ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  the  spirit  of  the  vine  presided  over  that  spot.  Some  insects  had 
made  their  appearance  upon  the  foliage,  but  nothing  serious. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Fuller,  of  New  York,  answered  for  that  region  and  the  neigh- 
boring portions  of  New  Jersey.  The  crop  of  this  year  was  not  very  pro- 
mising, in  view  of  the  great  success  that  had  attended  grape-planting  in 
certain  regions,  he  recommended  the  selection  of  these  favored  localities. 

Hon.  J.  Larrowe,  of  Hammondsport,  N.  Y.,  stated  that,  after  fifteen 
years'  experience,  chiefly  with  the  Catawba,  they  still  found  it  successful, 
and  that  it  ripened  well.  During  this  season  the  thrips  (Tettigonia  vitis) 
had  been  very  troublesome,  and  a  sudden  change  of  temperature  had 
produced  some  mildew ;  but  this  was  easily  checked  by  the  sulphur  and 
lime  solution.  This  is  prepared  by  slacking  twent^^-four  pounds  of  lime 
with  one  pound  of  sulphur,  using  hot  water,  and  then  reducing  this  with 
three  barrels  of  water,  to  be  applied  with  a  syringe.  He  prefers  the  slopes 
near  the  lake  for  the  Catawba,  sheltered  by  a  higher  background. 

Mr.  Roberts,  after  a  residence  of  three  years  in  North  Carolina,  said 
that  grapes  generally  do  well  there,  particularly  Concord,  Hartford  and 
Catawba.  He  referred  to  the  famous  Scuppernong,  which  is  so  much 
admired  in  that  State,  and  to  the  specimens  on  exhibition.  It  was  asked 
how  the  wine  was  made,  and  whether  or  not  sugar  and  whisky  were  al- 
ways added  to  the  juice;  to  which  Mr.  Roberts  responded,  that  both 
were  used.  In  answer  to  a  query.  Dr.  Van  Keuren  stated  that  the  must 
of  the  Scuppernong  grapes  sent  to  him  from  Enfield,  N.  C,  did  not  weigh 
more  than  1.0050  by  the  wine-scale;  which  shows  a  very  small  proportion 
of  the  saccharine  principle. 

The  President  then  called  the  order  for  discussion ;  the  first  item  being 
soils,  and  their  preparation  for  planting.  Mr.  Fuller  thought  this  a 
question  which  could  not  be  settled  for  all  parts  of  the  country,  since 
the  soils  were  so  different  that  what  might  be  suitable  in  one  place  would 
not  be  practicable  in  another. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Caywood,  of  Poughkeepsie,  advised  the  deep  plowing  of  a 
piece  of  sward  six  weeks  before  planting.  This  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter he  thought  equal  to  twenty-five  dollars'  worth  of  manure. 

Mr.  Griffith  thought  that  almost  any  soil  which  was  not  wet  would  an- 
swer for  a  vineyard.   He  would  also  avoid  a  hungry  sand.   The  land 
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shoald  be  porous;  if  not  saffidently  so,  it  should  be  made  loose  by  drain- 
age and  cultivation. 

Mr.  TJnderhill,  of  Brockton,  N.  Y.,  had  a  soil  very  different  from  the 
shingly  gravels  and  loams  of  North  East  His  was  a  sandy  loam,  lying 
between  the  lake  and  the  range  of  Chautauqua  hills.  On  this  land  grapes 
do  well ;  so  they  do  on  the  hillsides,  up  to  a  certain  height  (five  hundred 
feet),  the  soil  being  clayey,  with  many  stones.  Upon  this  the  vines  yield 
well,  ripen  early,  and  the  grapes  contain  more  saccharine  matter  than 
those  grown  on  the  plain  below. 

Mr.  Hoag,  of  Lockport,  on  low  lands,  presented  a  very  good  report  of 
his  success  on  that  soil  with  a  great  variety  of  grapes;  indeed,  his  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  display  upon  the  tables  spoke  volumes  for  the  adapta- 
bility of  his  land  to  grape-growing. 

Dr.  F.  M.  Perrine,  of  Dansville,  made  some  interesting  remarks  respect- 
ing the  soils  of  that  region  and  the  growth  of  the  vines. 

Mr.  Keech,  of  Waterloo,  thought  his  land  might  be  too  rich ;  but  the 
early  varieties  have  done  well  this  year,  which  has  been  very  dry.  His 
lonas  were  ripe  on  the  10th  of  September.  He  had  seen  some  thrips,  but 
they  were  late,  and  did  little  damage. 

Mr.  Younglove,  on  the  slopes  of  the  lake,  on  a  sandy  loam,  good  wheat 
land,  had  found  grapes  do  well  and  ripen  early.  They  retained  their 
foliage  perfectly. 

The  next  order  being  called  up — pruning,  and  the  season  in  which  it 
should  be  done — 

Judge  Larrowe  premised  by  saying  that  this  was  a  matter  in  which  we 
should  be  guided  by  common  sense.  He  would  prune  close  in  the  win- 
ter to  prevent  over-production ;  a  small  crop  is  always  better  than  a  large 
one.  He  allowed  his  Catawbas  to  carry  ten  pounds ;  five  would  be  better. 
In  summer,  he  preferred  to  let  the  vines  alone;  but  if  they  got  above  the 
stakes  or  trellis,  they  might  be  cut  off.  He  preferred  pruning  in  the  fall 
rather  than  in  winter  or  spring. 

The  President  thought  that  no  absolute  rule  could  be  laid  down  which 
would  be  applicable  to  every  vine  in  any  vineyard.  There  were  different 
habits  of  growth  in  the  several  varieties,  and  different  conditions  of 
strength  and  vigor  in  the  several  plants.  He  had  seen  seventy  to  eighty 
pounds  of  grapes  upon  a  single  vine ;  he  had  harvested  from  sixty  to 
seventy  pounds  in  his  own  vineyard.  He  thought  that  some  vines  should 
be  set  at  wider  distances  on  rich  land,  ten  or  twelve  feet  apart;  and  some 
kinds  even  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet.   He  did  not  advise  manuring. 

Mr.  Griflath  made  some  excellent  remarks  upon  pruning,  in  which  he 
showed  that  the  amount  of  cutting  should  bear  a  direct  relation  to  the 
space  of  ground  occupied  by  each  vine.  He  would  prune  also  according 
to  the  variety  of  grape,  and  the  soil  in  which  it  had  been  planted.  He 
objected  to  the  severe  summer  pruning  practised  by  some  vignerons ; 
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pleading  the  necessity  of  leaving  the  foliage  to  effect  its  peculiar  functions, 
particularly  in  regard  to  the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  He  thinks  that,  for 
most  varieties,  six  feet  space  is  sufllcient.  (Thirty-six?) 

Judge  Larrowe  coincided,  but  would  select  the  soils  for  the  vines,  and 
also  plant  wider  or  closer  upon  the  same  principle,  using  poor  land  and 
wider  spaces  for  the  most  vigorous  sorts. 

The  discussion  upon  this  very  important  subject  was  exceedingly  in- 
teresting, and  might  have  been  extended,  with  great  profit  to  the  assem- 
bly of  practical  grape-growers,  but  was  prevented  by  the  lateness  of  the 
hour. 

Second  EvENiNa. — ^The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  President  reading 
the  list  of  awards  made  by  the  several  committees  during  the  day.  The 
Secretary  then  read  a  very  interesting  address  prepared  by  the  veteran 
vine-grower.  Dr.  Grant,  of  lona  Island,  in  the  Hudson.  The  subject  was 
the  successive  advances  of  grape-culture  in  the  United  States,  which 
were  ranged  in  three  stages — those  of  the  original  natives ;  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Isabella  and  Catawba ;  and  lastly  by  that  of  the  Delaware, 
and  of  the  lona  and  Israella,  his  own  productions.  The  writer  made  a 
very  strong  case  in  favor  of  his  pets,  and  was  less  complimentary  in  re- 
gard to  some  other  candidates  for  the  public  favor.  Of  the  Hartford,  he 
said  that  it  was  "Nature's  most  successful  effort  at  improvement."  The 
thanks  of  the  association  were  voted  to  Dr.  Grant  for  the  preparatipn  of 
the  annual  address. 

Discussion  of  the  paper  was  passed  by  calling  the  order,  Varieties, 
and  their  adaptation  to  soils;  when  several  speakers  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  meeting,  giving  their  views  upon  the  several  sorts  under  cul- 
tivation. 

Mr.  Gedge,  of  Vineland,  M".  J.,  reported  a  good  crop  of  Concord  and 
Hartford,  which  were  productive,  healthy  and  profitable;  but  stated  that 
the  Delaware,  lona,  Israella  and  others,  failed  in  their  locality. 

Mr.  Undcrhill  thought  that  the  lona  would  prove  to  be  a  good  wine 
grape;  and,  as  many  vines  are  fruiting  this  year,  we  may  hope  for  a  sat- 
isfactory test.  The  Eoger's  Hybrids  will  rank  high  for  the  table  (market?) 
on  account  of  their  showy  appearance.  Israella  will  soon  supplant  the 
Isabella. 

The  discussion  closed  without  taking  up  the  other  orders  prepared  by 
the  committee,  and  the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 
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NOTES  ON  SMALL  FRUITS  IN  1868. 


BY  GEO.  W.  CAMPBELL. 


STRAWBERRIES. 


The  past  season  was  quite  favorable  for  the  ripening  of  strawberries, 
bat  the  excessive  heat  and  drouth  of  the  summer  following  was  very 
trying  to  the  plants,  especially  of  varieties  of  foreign  origin. 

JucTJNDA. — Upon  well-cultivated  plants,  kept  free  from  weeds  and  run- 
ners, were  very  fine,  and  produced  abundantly,  berries  of  the  largest 
size  and  superior  flavor.  Moderate  and  frequent  showers,  followed  by 
bright  sunshine,  during  the  ripening  season,  gave  them  unusual  excel- 
lence. ^  The  foliage,  however,  suffered  greatly  during  the  summer  from 
the  great  heat,  becoming  badly  browned,  and  formed  very  few  new  plants. 

Charles  DowroNa.— This  variety  fruited  upon  plants  set  late  last 
fall  (1867).  The  winter  was  severe,  and  a  few  were  thrown  out  by  the 
frost;  but  they  were  generally  in  good  condition  in  spring,  and  bore,  I 
thought,  remarkably  for  plants  so  late  planted,  berries  of  large  size  and 
very  fine  flavor.  The  foliage  proved  very  strong  and  healthy,  remaining 
green  and  fresh  under  the  severe  heat,  and  made  abundant  and  strong 
plants  of  great  strength  and  vigor.   A  very  promising  variety. 

AaRicuLTTJRiST. — A  good  variety  if  well  cultivated,  enduring  both 
severe  winters  and  hot  summers  very  well.  In  strong,  rich  soil  makes 
strong  plants,  and  runs  enormously  if  permitted.  When  allowed  to  run 
and  cover  the  ground,  produces  a  large  proportion  of  small,  and  many 
irregular  and  imperfect  berries.  To  produce  good  results  requires  hill 
culture  and  careful  removal  of  runners. 

Globde's  Perpetual  (?)  Pine. — I  am  afraid  this  much  vaunted  berry 
of  the  European  catalogues  must  be  pronounced  a  failure,  if  not  a  swin- 
dle for  this  country.  Plants  received  in  the  winter  of  1866  and  planted 
out  doors  the  following  spring  made  a  flne  growth,  and  remained  per- 
fectly green  and  healthy  during  the  summer  of  1867,  but  neither  bloomed 
or  gave  any  indication  of  a  "perpetual"  character.  The  following 
season  it  bore  a  fair  crop  of  medium  sized  berries,  of  handsome  appear- 
ance and  a  delicate  pine  flavor.  After  the  first  fruiting  was  past,  a  few 
plants,  from  which  the  ruhners  were  carefully  removed,  threw  up  new 
fruit  stalks ;  but  the  succeeding  hot  and  dry  weather  burned  the  plants 
to  such  an  extent  as  nearly  to  destroy  the  entire  bed.   From  the  expe- 
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rience  of  the  past  season,  I  mast  pronounce  it  anworthy  of  attention  in 
this  locality. 

ErvERS'  Seedling  Eliza.— I  have  cultivated  this  variety  to  a  limited 
extent  for  several  years,  and  regard  it  in  some  respects  superior  to  the 
Jucnnda.  It  is  a  stronger  vine,  of  more  vigorous  growth,  and  endures 
severe  freezing  and  summer  heat  with  less  injury.  The  berry,  though 
very  large  and  handsome,  is  a  little  less  as  an  average  than  the  Jucunda, 
and  the  quality  fully  as  good.  I  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  of 
the  foreign  kinds  that  I  have  grown. 

DUBANB's  SBEDLiNGh. — A  handsomc  berry,  of  bright  color,  good  size, 
and  tolerably  firm ;  foliage  good,  plants  vigorous;  too  acid,  however ;  in 
flavor  not  better  than  Wilson,  and  apparently  much  less  productive. 

BuEE's  Pine. — ^There  have  been  doubts  expressed  for  some  years 
whether  this  variety  still  exists,  and  many  believe  its  place  is  usurped  by 
a  spurious  variety  bearing  its  name.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  true 
variety  is  white-fleshed,  the  spurious  pink.  The  plants  from  which  I  have 
grown  this  variety  for  many  years  came  originally  from  Mr.  Burr,  and  I 
have  always  regarded  it  as  true,  and  the  earliest  and  most  valuable  va- 
riety for  home  use,  bearing  well,  and  of  the  highest  quality  and  flavor. 
It  is,  however,  pink-fleshed.  I  have  sought  in  vain  for  an  accurate  de- 
scription of  this  variety  published  about  the  time  it  was  introduced.  I 
find,  however,  in  Pardie's  "  Strawberry  Culture,"  published  in  1867,  the 
following  description,  which  accords  with  the  variety  I  have  grown  and 
always  supposed  true: 

"The  fruit  is  large,  round,  conical  and  even;  color,  pale  red;  seeds 
very  slightly  sunk ;  flesh  whitish  pinJc,  sweet,  too  tender  for  a  market 
fruit ;  quite  productive,  and  berries,  perfect ;  the  foliage  is  large  and  the 
plant  vigorous  and  healthy.  It  is  indispensable  for  private  gardens ; 
pistillate." 

The  only  fault  I  find  with  this  variety  for  home  use  is,  that  it  is  pistil- 
late, and  requires  the  presence  of  some  staminate  variety  to  produce  a 
good  crop.  I  wish  parties  who  have  the  Burr's  Pine  would  make  ex- 
amination, and  if  any  have  a  purely  white-fleshed  variety,  report  at  the 
next  meeting  of  our  Society,  or  through  our  horticultural  journals. 

RASPBEREIES. 

Olaeke.— I  Still  regard  this  variety  as  the  best  hardy  raspberry  I 
have  ever  grown,  and  believe  it  will  be  found  very  valuable  for  general 
cultivation.  It  is  remarkably  vigorous  in  growth,  with  stout,  strong 
canes,  and  abundant,  healthy  and  luxuriant  foliage.  Its  fruit  bright  red, 
large  and  of  best  quality.  It  has  endured  the  past  three  winters  without 
apparent  injury;  being  exposed  in  one  instance  to  25°  below  zero,  with- 
out any  covering  or  protection. 
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Kaomi.— The  identity  of  this  variety  is  still,  I  think,  involved  in 
doubt ;  and  the  opinions  aboat  it,  as  well  as  the  plants  heretofore  sent 
out,  are  very  much  "  mixed."  After  examining  the  plants  in  various 
localities  the  past  season,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  variety 
now  called  Ncumi^  is  really  and  only  the  old  Eed  Franconia ;  and  that 
the  seedling  or  seedlings  of  Mrs.  Wood  are,  by  those  having  this  Fran- 
conia, regarded  as  spurious.  Mr.  Elliott,  who  has  given  the  subject 
much  attention,  feels  certain  that  there  is  a  true  ISaomi ;  but  he  admits  that 
it  is,  in  growth,  foliage  and  fruit,  so  nearly  identical  with  the  Franconia, 
that  little  or  no  difference  can  be  detected  in  them;  and  that  the  on]/  appre- 
ciable difference,  is  the  greater  hardiness  in  winter  of  the  Nnomi.  On  the 
contrary,  Dr.  Kirtland  concludes,  after  careful  examination  of  the  sub- 
ject, "  that  the  true  Faomi,  as  claimed  by  Messrs.  Elliott,  Hall  and  others, 
is  no  other  than  the  old  Eed  Franconia."  The  variety  which  the  Doc- 
tor received  from  Mrs.  Wood,  and  which  he  considers  as  the  '« true  Na- 
omi," differs  from  the  Franconia  in  having  narrower  and  more  pointed 
foliage,  fruit  more  irregular,  and  not  as  firm ;  and  canes  smoother,  and 
with  fewer  spines  than  the  other  "  true  Naomi."  Besides  all  this,  the 
Doctor  had  furnished  Mrs.  Wood,  and  others,  from  whom  this  latter-day 
Kaomi "  has  been  received,  with  plants  of  the  Red  Franconia^  many 
years  ago,  and  before  Mrs.  Wood's  seedlings  were  grown.  I  know  it  is 
sometimes  very  difficult  to  establish  the  identity  of  plants ;  and  make 
these  remarks  to  induce  caution  in  planting  too  largely  till  the  matter  is 
definitely  settled.  The  Franconia  is  perhaps  the  hardiest  of  that  class  of 
old  varieties ;  and  often  stands  the  winter  here,  without  protection.  I 
am  also  informed,  that  the  so-called Naomi,"  has  not  been  found  always 
hardy  about  Sandusky,  and  upon  Kelley's  Island.  And  furthermore,  if 
the  really  true  Naomi  is  so  nearly  the  same  in  appearance  with  the  Fran- 
conia that  experienced  horticulturists  cannot  distinguish  between  them, 
what  is  to  hinder  tree-dealers  and  nurserymen,  so  disposed — ^for  I  have 
heard  that  they  are  not  all  quite  immaculate — ^from  selling  true  Nao- 
ms"  from  their  stock  of  Franconias,  at  four  or  five  times  the  price  they 
would  bring  with  a  Franconia  label ;  and  how  could  they  be  detected  ? 

Kirtland. — ^This  variety  has  always  been  very  satisfa<5tory  here.  Per- 
fectly hardy,  vigorous  in  growth,  and  productive.  Of  good  quality,  but 
not  equal  in  size  or  flavor  to  the  Clarke.  Does  best  on  strong,  fertile 
soils.  Has  been  found  more  satisfactory  south  and  west,  than  at  the 
east. 

Philadelphia. — Hardy,  vigorous  and  productive ;  but  dull  in  color, 
and  inferior  in  quality. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  I  have  under  trial  Lum's  Everbearing,  Davi- 
son's Thornless,  Prosser,  Mammoth  Cluster,  Canada  Black,  McGormick's 
Miami,  and  others,  but  have  not  sufficiently  tested  them  to  report  satis- 
factorily. 
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BLACKBERRIES. 


The  KiTTATiNNY  has  proven  hardy  and  remarkably  vigoroug  in  growth 
thus  far.  Its  productiveness  I  have  not  tested,  having  grown  it  for 
plants  instead  of  frait.  It  is  in  size  and  quality  very  satisfactory,  and,  I 
think,  the  most  promising  variety  for  this  section. 

Wilson's  Early,  is  less  vigorous  in  growth,  and  has  not  proven  quite 
hardy.   Requires  further  trial  to  determine  its  value  here. 


HxhiMtian  of  the  Cincinnati  Horticultural  Society,  September  22d~25ih,  1868 
— Award  of  the  Longworth  Orape  Prizes. 

This  exhibition  was  held  in  the  Skating  Eink,  which  was  beautifully 
decorated  with  evergreens  and  rare  greenhouse  plants  and  shrubs,  pre- 
senting a  pleasing  and  tasteful  appearance,  very  creditable  to  the  Society. 
A  special  attraction  was  the  display  of  the  beautiful  and  liberal  premiums 
of  silver  plate  olBFered  by  Oapt.  W.  P.  Anderson,  of  the  Longworth  wine 
house,  for  the  best  table  and  wine  grapes  for  the  State  of  Ohio,"  and 
"  for  our  whole  country."  The  exhibition  tables  were  well  covered  with 
specimens  of  a  very  large  variety  of  native  grapes,  many  varieties  being 
in  large  quantities,  both  upon  plates,  in  baskets,  and  upon  the  canes  as 
grown  in  the  vineyard.  Eemarkably  fine  displays,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality,  were  made  of  Delaware,  Concord,  Ives*  Seedling,  Norton's  Vir- 
ginia, Eentz  Seedling,  and  Herbemont.  The  premiums  above  named 
were  awarded  as  follows : 

1st.  "For  the  best  wine-grape  for  the  whole  country,"  silver  plate, 
consisting  of  an  elegant  pitcher,  waiter  and  two  goblets,  valued  at  $300, 
was  awarded  to  Ives'  SEEDLma,  exhibited  by  Louis  Finch. 

2d.  "For  the  best  wine-grape  for  Ohio,"  silver  goblet  valued  at  $100 
was  awarded  to  Concord,  exhibited  by  E.  A.  Thompson. 

3d.  "For  the  best  table-grape  for  our  whole  country,"  silver  goblet 
valued  at  $50  was  awarded  also  to  Concord,  exhibited  by  Frank  Murphy. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest,  I  noticed  some  handsome  specimens 
of  the  Mabtha  grape,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Knox,  Dr.  Warder,  and  others, 
which  attracted  some  attention  as  the  "coming  white  grape"  for  the 
people. 

Also,  one  of  the  new  southern  seedlings,  marked  "  Chester  No.  14," 
a  black  grape,  of  small  or  medium  size,  without  pulp,  and  of  pleasant, 
sprightly  flavor.  Leaf  large,  decidedly  native,  and  tomentore  or  woolly 
on  the  underside.   Promisiog,  if  hardy. 

Black  Hawk.— A  small  bunch,  evidently  the  first  fruit  of  a  young 
vine.  An  intensified  Concord,  in  general  character  and  flavor.  Appar- 
ently sweeter,  rather  better  flavored,  and  earlier  than  Concord. 
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SOTJPPEBNONa,  both  black  and  white,  from  North  Carolina. — Berries  very 
large,  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter;  skin  thick;  very  pulpy,  with  a  pecu- 
liar aromatic  flavor ;  sweetish,  but  not  rich  or  agreeable.  Much  like  the 
native  Fox  grape  of  the  north,  and  can  scarcely  be  called  better. 

Seedling,  fi*om  Herbemont — handsome  grape,  with  medium-sized 
compact  bunches.  Eather  lighter  colored  than  Herbemont,  and  I  thought 
not  its  equal  in  flavor  and  quality. 

Columbian  White,  ofLongworth. — small  white  grape,  which  seemed 
to  me  very  much  like  the  Taylor  Bullitt,  both  in  general  appearance  and 
flavor. 

OREVELiNa. — Some  specimens  of  this  variety  exhibited  in  Dr.  Warder's 
collection,  were  worthy  of  remark  for  perfect  ripeness,  and  very  fine 
quality.  Notwithstanding  its  characteristic  looseness  of  bunch,  it  was 
regarded  as  having  no  superior  in  quality  among  all  our  native  black 
grapes. 


Our  fruit  crop  in  eastern  Ohio,  this  season,  was  considerably  below  the 
average  yield.  Of  small  fruits  there  are  few  raised,  except  in  private 
gardens.  The*  Wilson  strawberry,  Lawton  blackberry,  and  Black  Cap 
and  Purple  Cane  raspberries  are  almost  the  only  kinds  grown,  though 
some  persons  are  now  planting  the  Jucunda  strawberry,  Kittatinny  black- 
berry, and  some  of  the  newer  varieties  of  hardy  raspberries. 

Cherries  rotted  very  badly  on  the  trees.  The  Bigarreau  varieties  and 
Gov.  Wood  seemed  ,to  suffer  most,  and  May  Duke  and  early  Eichmond 
least. 

Peach  buds  were  many  of  them  killed  in  early  winter,  while  the  twigs 
and  buds  were  coated  with  ice,  at  a  temperature  of  4  or  5  degrees  be- 
low zero ;  and  again,  in  March,  covered  with  ice  as  before,  and  the  tem- 
perature a  little  lower,  many  more  were  destroyed — in  some  orchards 
leaving  very  few,  in  others  one-fourth  to  one-half  a  crop.  The  early  va- 
rieties, and  Hale's  Early,  most  of  all,  rotted  and  fell  from  the  trees  badly 
before  maturing,  while  some  of  the  later  varieties  matured,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  extreme  dry  weather,  were  very  fine.  Among  these  might 
be  named  Crawford's  Late,  Brevort,  Morn's  Red,  Red  Cheek,  Malacaton, 
Smock  and  Heath  Cling. 


G.  W.  C. 
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Plams,  in  our  villages,  where  nearly  every  lot  contains  more  or  less 
trees,  were  an  abundant  crop ;  but  in  the  country  all  were  destroyed  by 
the  curculio.   The  Turk  seems  to  be  partial  to  rural  life. 

Pears,  though  not  quite  a  full  crop,  were  fine.  They  seem  to  escape 
the  attacks  of  insects  and  other  casualties,  except  blight,  better  than 
most  other  trees  and  fruits. 

Apples  were,  if  possible,  more  defective  and  wormy  than  ever ;  and 
orchardists  begin  to  see  that,  to  make  apple-growing  profitable,  they 
must  adopt  a  different  plan  from  the  old  let-'em-alone  system  that  has 
generally  been  practised  here.  New  orchards  must  be  planted  in  place 
of  the  old  ones  that  have  been  doing  their  owners  good  service  for  forty 
years,  with  little  or  no  care  bestowed  on  them  in  return.  Younger  or- 
chards, still  in  their  prime,  must  be  carefully  pruned,  the  ground  culti- 
vated and  enriched,  and  every  possible  means  should  be  employed  to 
check  the  rapid  increase  of  insects  so  destructive  to  tree  and  fruit. 

Grapes,  particularly  Catawba,  in  gardens  and  small  vineyards  through- 
out the  country,  were  badly  damaged  by  rot  and  mildew;  but  along  the 
Ohio  river,  near  Martinsville  and  Bridgeport,  where  our  largest  and  best 
vineyards  are,  the  grapes  were  extra  good  and  the  yield  very  satisfactory. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  crop  was  marketed  in  the  Eastern  cities, 
bringing  good  prices.  Wine  makers  at  home  paid  5  and  6  cents  per 
pound  for  Catawbas. 

I  know  of  no  new  vineyards  being  planted.  To  some  of  the  older  ones 
are  being  added,  or  changing  from  Isabella  to  Ives,  lona,  Delaware,  Vir- 
ginia Seedling  and  Concord.  Many  who  had  the  "grape  fever"  a  few 
years  ago,  are  beginning  to  discover  that  grapes  cannot  be  successfully 
grown  on  every  piece  of  land  that  lies  to  the  sunshine.* 

Smithfield,  Jefferson  County,  O. 


GRAPE  CULTURE  ALONG  THE  LAKE  SHORE. 


The  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers'  Association,  now  the  Ohio  Grape 
Growers'  Association,  and  the  most  important  auxiliary  of  our  Society, 
was  quite  active  the  past  year,  in  attending  to  the  branch  of  horticulture 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  The  result  of  the  season's  labors  of  the  vine- 
yardist,  however,  were  not  generally  as  favorable  as  had  been  antici- 
pated. 
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The  sammer  meeting  of  the  Association,  for  the  inspection  of  vine- 
yards, was  held  on  the  25th  and  26th  of  August.  The  first  day  was  de- 
voted to  the  vineyards  of  OoUamer  Eidge  and  East  Cleveland.  The 
weather  was  fine  and  the  attendance  quite  large,  and  the  vineyards, 
which  are  quite  numerous  and  extensive,  were  found  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  promising  an  abundant  crop  of  fruit. 

About  Gollamer  especially  are  a  number  of  the  most  noted  and  suc- 
cessful vineyards  in  Northern  Ohio;  among  these  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  Dr.  Dunham,  the  President  of  the  Association,  entirely  of  Cataw- 
ba, and  always  yielding  fii^e  crops  r'and  younger  ones  of  Messrs.  Searles, 
Saxton,  Huntington,  Ammon,  Adams^  Hastings,  Burton,  and  others; 
also  the  beautiful  vineyards  of  Paul  Schmitt  and  Geo.  Leick — the  latter 
especially  interesting  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  varieties  of 
grapes  in  bearing,  and  the  excellence  of  the  trellising  and  culture. 

West  of  CoUamer  village,  the  vineyards  of  Messrs.  Stanley,  McCros- 
key,  Hall,  Doane,  Ford,  and  others,  were  visited  by  more  or  less  of  the 
party ;  and  eastward,  towards  Euclid,  were  found  the  promising  young 
vineyards  of  Messrs.  Swan,  Harmes,  Haskell,  Chapman,  and  others. 

All  the  vines  of  suf&cient  age  were  bearing  an  immense  crop  of  fruit — 
too  much,  indeed,  for  the  good  of  the  vines  and  their  owners,  especially 
as  the  season  proved  unfavorable  for  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  crops, 
excepting  where  the  soil  and  culture  were  of  the  best  character. 

Towards  evening  the  ladies  of  CoUamer  provided  a  bountiful  enter- 
tainment for  the  two  hundred  or  more  visitors,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Academy ;  at  the  close  of  which  an  hour  or  two  was  devoted  to  speeches 
reports  on  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  grape  crop  in  various 
parts,  &c.  The  remarks  were  all  of  the  most  hopeful  character,  except- 
ing that  misfortune  had  befallen  the  vineyards  in  the  vicinity  of  San- 
dusky, and  the  Islands — most  of  the  fruit  having  rotted  or  failed  to  set, 
in  consequence,  it  was  thought,  of  excessive  rains  the  last  of  June  or 
early  in  July. 

The  second  day  was  devoted  to  the  vineyards  west  of  Cleveland, 
especially  at  Dover  Bay  and  Avon  Point.  At  the  former  place  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Dover  Bay  Company,  consisting  of  about  seventy  acres,  one- 
half  in  bearing,  and  all  in  beautiful  condition,  were  much  admired  by 
the  visitors,  as  were  also  the  smaller  vineyards  of  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Stevens  and  Bailey  in  the  vicinity,  and  the  pioneer  vineyard  of  Mr.  At- 
well,  a  couple  of  miles  south. 

The  Dover  Bay  vineyards,  and  those  at  Avon  Point,  are  on  level  clay 
lands,  formerly  thought  too  poor  for  profitable  farm  culture,  but  with 
thorough  draining  and  deep-plowing,  found  to  be  the  very  best  for  grape 
vines. 

At  Avon  Point  the  number  of  acres  of  vineyards  now  mostly  in  bear- 
ing is  about  250.   Of  this  amount,  nearly  one-half  is  owned  and  man- 
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aged  by  Mr.  E.  Boyd,  of  Elyria,  for  himself  and  several  other  gentlemen, 
and  the  condition  of  the  grounds  and  vines  bears  testimony  to  the  judg- 
ment and  skill  with  which  the  work  has  been  done.  Messrs.  Johnston, 
Bullock,  Pomeroy,  and  several  other  parties  of  Elyria,  also  own  and 
superintend  vineyards  of  good  size  and  quality,  as  do  also  a  number  of 
residents  of  the  Point.  Most  of  these  are  only  in  their  third  or  fourth 
year,  and  bearing  their  first  crop,  but  giving  the  finest  promise  for  the  fu- 
ture. All  are  of  the  Catawba  variety,  excepting  a  few  vines  of  others 
for  experiment;  and  the  only  apprehension  is  that  the  Oatawba  may 
here,  as  it  has  elsewhere,  prove  too  unreliable,  especially  as  the  vines 
grow  old  and  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  moist  clay  soil.  But  for  the 
present  the  vines  and  fruit  are  as  healthy  as  can  be  desired,  and  the  lo- 
cality being  so  fully  exposed  to  the  lake  influence,  it  is  hoped  will  pre- 
serve them  from  disease  as  well  as  from  untimely  frosts. 

After  a  delightful  picnic  dinner,  furnished  by  the  laiiea  of  Elyria, 
and  some  time  spent  in  speeches  and  social  chat,  the  large  company  dis- 
persed to  their  homes ;  but  a  small  party  made  a  tour  of  visitation  to  the 
vineyards  along  the  shore,  westward  to  Sandusky,  while  another  party  of 
a  dozen  members,  including  some  of  the  Ad  interim  Committee  of  our  So- 
ciety, and  a  number  of  visitors  from  other  States,  made  a  tour  of  ob- 
servation to  the  Islands. 

At  Black  Eiver,  in  Lorain  county,  the  vineyard  of  the  Messrs.  Gilmore 
is  deserving  special  notice  for  its  extent  and  condition,  and  being  largely 
of  lona  and  Delaware  varieties,  the  vines  are  mostly  in  good  condition 
and  commencing  to  show  fruit. 

In  the  west  part  of  Lorain  county  and  east  part  of  Erie,  about  Brown- 
helm,  Berlin  and  Vermillion,  are  a  number  of  good  vineyards,  most  of 
them  on  the  ridges  of  sandy  or  gravelly  loam,  and  Isabella,  Concord, 
Delaware,  lona,  and  other  varieties  of  grapes,  and  generally  succeeding 
well.  On  the  clay  lands  near  the  shore,  also  are  young  vineyards  of 
Catawba  of  quite  promising  appearance.  At  Vermillion  we  began  to 
see  the  damage  done  to  the  grape  crop  by  the  storms  that  were  so  de- 
structive on  the  Islands  and  around  Sandusky.  Several  vineyards  of 
lona  and  Delaware  varieties  here  are  particularly  flourishing.  The  lona 
vineyard  of  the  Messrs.  Stevenson,  at  Clyde,  is  also  deserving  of  men- 
tion, as  it  bore  a  large  crop  of  fruit  for  three-year-old  vines,  as  did  also 
that  of  Z.  Phillips  &  Son,  at  Berlin  Hights. 

At  Kelley's  Island,  also  on  Put-in-Bay  Island  and  the  Peninsula,  we 
found  the  vineyards  generally  in  healthy  condition  of  vine  and  foliage, 
but  the  fruit  had  mostly  blighted  and  fallen  olBF  when  quite  small,  from 
the  effects  of  cold  rain  storms  at  the  time  of  blossoming  or  soon  after. 
Kot  more  than  about  one-fourth  of  a  fair  average  crop  was  remaining  on 
the  vines,  and  the  bunches  were  generally  defective.  We  found,  how- 
ever, that  this  misfortune  did  not  discourage  many  of  the  vinyardists,  as 
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they  still  felt  that  the  grape  crop  was,  on  the  whole,  more  reliable  and 
profitable  than  any  of  the  ordinary  farm  crops  of  the  country. 

The  Annual  Exhibition  of  the  Association  was  held  in  PainesTille 
October  14th  and  16th.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members  and 
some  visitors  from  abroad.  The  display  of  grapes  was  very  good  for  the 
season,  embracing  about  400  plates  or  samples,  and  100  varieties.  The 
number  of  entries  was  120,  a  trifle  less  than  the  previous  year,  and  the 
quality  of  the  fruit,  though  generally  fair,  was  not  quite  up  to  the  stan- 
dard of  ripeness,  owing  to  the  very  cool  weather  of  the  previous  six 
weeks. 

The  most  iateresting  feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  large  number 
and  fine  appearances  of  different  varieties  of  Eogers*  Hybrid  grapes* 
including  the  Salem  and  a  dozen  or  more  sorts,  grown  by  Mr.  Knox,  of 
Pittsburgh,  and  other  parties.  The  premium  for  the  best  six  bunches* 
quality  to  r]ile,  was  awarded  for  the  Salem,  presented  by  L.  Oliphant,  of 
Brocton,  Y.,  (grown  at  Ithica,  N.  Y.)  The  premium  for  best  ten  vari- 
eties was  awarded  to  Gapt.  J.  Spalding,  of  Cleveland,  also  that  for  the 
best  display  of  Eogers'  Hybrids. 

Amopg  the  new  grapes  were  specimens  of  the  Eumelan,  Walter,  Hine» 
Detroit  and  some  others,  but  no  new  seedling,  exhibited  for  the  first 
time,  was  deemed  worthy  of  notice. 

The  show  of  native  wines  was  not  as  extensive  as  on  some  former  occa- 
sions, aod  as  this  feature  renders  the  exhibitions  obnoxious  to  many  good 
temperance  people,  the  association  has  resolved  to  omit  wines  at  future 
exhibitions. 

Diseussion  was  had,  as  usual,  on  grapes,  especially  new  varieties, 
including  the  Salem  and  others  of  Rogers'  Hybrids,  most  of  the  speak- 
ers giving  strong  testimony  in  favor  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  numbers. 
Eemarks  were  also  made  on  the  subject  of  giving  names  instead  of  num- 
bers to  these  grapes,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with 
Mr.  Eogers  and  request  him  to  furnish  names  to  such  of  his  grapes  as 
are  likely  to  be  generally  cultivated.  E.  F.  Underhill,  of  Brocton,  K  Y., 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  reports  from  different  parts  of  the  Shore  district  showed  that  the 
season  had  been  remarkably  unfavorable  for  the  ripening  of  Catawba 
and  other  late  varieties,  so  that  very  little  fruit  of  these  sorts  was  found 
fit  for  market  or  for  wine.  Dr.  Dunham,  and  a  few  others,  on  dry  clay 
soils  and  best  localities,  had  most  of  the  crop  ripen  sufficiently  to  sell, 
though  the  quality  was  not  up  to  the  usual  standard,  and  a  good  deal  of 
the  fruit  left  on  the  vines  for  further  ripening  was  damaged  by  frost, 
which  came  earlier  than  usual. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  at  Cleveland,  Feb. 
19  and  20.  The  attendance  was  larger  and  the  discussions  more  spirited 
than  had  been  anticipated,  in  view  of  the  unfavorable  season  just  past. 
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In  the  opening  address  president  Dunham  gave  a  snmmary  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Association  for  the  past  year,  the  results  of  the  season, 
&c.,  and  spoke  of  the  need  there  was  of  further  labor,  experiment  and 
research,  before  the  various  questions  in  regard  to  grapes  and  grape  cul- 
ture could  be  settled.  He  also  alluded  to  the  advantages  of  the  meetings, 
discussions  and  excursions  of  the  Association,  and  the  necessity  for  their 
continuance.  In  the  matter  of  marketing  grapes  he  also  made  some  sug- 
gestions looking  to  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transporting  the  fruit 
from  the  producers  to  the  consumers,  &c. 

Mr.  Bateham  spoke  of  the  different  styles  of  grape  boxes  and  crates 
as  exhibited  at  Mr.  Knox's  grape  show,  the  past  fall,  in  competition  for 
the  $100  premium  offered  by  Mr.  Knox.  [See  a  few  pages  onward  in  this 
report.]  Some  good  boxes  were  exhibited  at  this  meeting  by  Messrs. 
White  &  Co.,  of  Cleveland,  and  S.  Patterson,  of  Berlin  Hights. 

KAMma  THE  EoaERS  Orapes.— The  report  of  the  committee  on  this 
subject  was  read,  giving  the  compliance  of  Mr.  Kogers  and*a  promise  to 
farnish  names  for  the  most  approved  of  his  grapes,  in  a  short  time.  The 
thanks  of  the  Association  were  then  tendered  to  Mr.  E.,  and  the  Secretary 
was  directed  to  request  him  to  furnish  the  names  in  time  for  the  annual 
report  of  the  Association.  To  this  Mr.  Eogers  afterwards  responded, 
giving  the  following  names  for  eleven  of  his  best  seedlings,  making,  with 
the  Salem^  a  dozen.  (The  descriptions  are  by  Mr.  Eogers,  as  given  in 
the  Americm  Journal  0/  Horticulture) : 

QcBihSf  No,  1. — ^Though  this  yariety  is  perhaps  more  unique,  and  shows  more  of  the 
character  of  the  European  species,  than  any  of  the  other  sorts,  the  vine  is  one  of  the 
hardiest,  and  yery  free  from  miidew.  It  produces  large  crops  of  beautiful  clusters  and 
berries,  free  from  rot  or  imperfection  of  any  kind.  The  bunch  is  large,  shouldered ; 
berry  large;  in  shape  long,  oval,  resembling  the  Malaga;  of  a  yellowish-green  toward 
the  sun;  skin  thin;  flesh  tender  and  melting  throughout,  yery  sweet  and  delicious, 
with  a  pleasant  and  peculiar  aroma.  This  variety  is  so  late  as  seldom  to  ripen  here, 
but  as  far  south  as  V^ashington  and  St.  Louis,  is  considered  one  of  the  most  valuable. 

Mamiaaitt  No.  3. — Bunch  of  medium  size,  rather  short,  with  shoulder;  berry  of 
medium  size ;  color  red ;  flesh  tender  and  sweet,  with  a  slight  trace  of  the  native  flavor 
when  fully  ripe,  though  not  so  much  as  to  be  at  all  objectionable,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
rather  pleasant.  As  it  is  very  early,  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  for  cultivation  at 
the  North. 

Wilder f  No.  4.— Bunch  large  and  showy,  so  much  resembling  Black  Hamburg  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  in  appearance ;  berry  globular,  large ;  color  black ;  flesh  tender, 
with  a  slight  pulp.  The  fruit  ripens  as  early  as,  and  frequently  earlier  than  the  Con- 
cord, and  can  be  kept  a  long  time.  It  has  become  the  most  popular  of  all,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  profitable  for  market  purposes,  its  size  and  beauty  being  equaled  by  its 
vigor,  hardiness  and  productiveness. 

lAndley,  No.  O.—This,  together  with  all  those  numbered  from  5  to  14  inclusive,  was 
hybridized  from  the  Chasselas ;  while  the  remaining  numbers  were  fertilized  with  Black 
Hamburg.  Vine  of  very  vigorous  growth,  making  rather  long-jointed  wood,  but  some- 
times very  fruitful.  The  foliage,  when  youug,  is  of  a  reddish  color.  The  bunch  is 
long,  compact :  berries  globular,  reddish ;  flavor  sweet.   It  resembles  the  Grizzly  Fron- 
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tignao  in  appearance  of  bunch  and  flavor,  and  has  acaroely  a  trace  of  pulp.  It  ripens 
among  the  earliest. 

-  Gosrtner,  No.  14. — Bunch  above  medium  size;  berry  from  medium  to  large;  skin  thin; 
color  light  red,  with  a  pleasant  aromatic  flavor.  The  vine  is  productive,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  early. 

Agawanij  Xo.  15. — This  variety  has  been  here  considered  the  highest  flavored  of  the 
series.  Bunch  large,  somewhat  loose,  shouldered ;  berry  large,  globular ;  skin  thick,  of 
a  brownish-red  color,  like  the  Catawba;  flesh  tender  and  juicy,  free  from  tough  pulp; 
flavor  very  rich  and  pleasant,  having  a  peculiar  aroma;  thought  by  some  to  resemble 
the  Black  Hamburg.  The  vine  is  the  most  vigorous  of  all,  and  very  productive;  hut 
in  unfavorable  seasons  and  soils,  the  fruit  is  somewhat  inclined  to  rot. 

Merrimackf  Xo.  19. — The  bunch  is  generally  not  as  large  as  the  majority  of  the  black 
varieties;  berry  large,  globular;  skin  black;  flavor  sweet  and  rich.  Ripens  early,  and 
is  of  uniformly  good  quality  even  in  unfavorable  seasons ;  vine  very  vigorous,  and  a 
g«od  bearer.   This  may  be  classed  among  our  best  early  grapes. 

Bequa,  No.  28. — Bunch  large,  shouldered ;  berry  of  medium  size,  rouBdish*;  skin  thin 
ner  than  most  of  the  collection;  color  red;  flesh  tender  and  sweet,  having  in  some 
seasons  a  trace  of  the  native  flavor. 

Essex,  No,  41. — Bunch  of  medium  size,  shouldered;  berry  somewhat  flattened;  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  native  parent;  flesh  tender  and  sweet,  with  a  high  aromatie 
flavor,  excelling  on  this  point  most  of  the  black  varieties.   Ripens  early. 

Barry,  No.  43. — Bunch  rather  short,  broad  and  compact ;  berries  roundish  to  oval, 
much  like  Black  Hamburg  in  general  appearance;  flesh  delicate,  sweet,  and  tender; 
skin  thin;  color  black.  Ripens  as  early  as  Concord,  and  is  one  of  the  best  black 
grapes.   Vine  very  vigorous  and  productive. 

H&rbert,  No.  44. — Bunch  rather  long  and  loose;  berry  of  medium  size,  round,  or  some- 
times oblate;  flesh  tender,  sweet,  and  rich.   Early  and  productive. 

Salem,  No.  53. — This  w^as  originally  numbered  22  in  my  private  collection;  but,  a 
spurious  sort  having  been  put  into  the  market  under  that  number,  Ihe  number  of  this 
variety  was  changed  to  53.  The  bunch  is  rather  large  and  broad;  berry  inclining  to 
oval  in  form;  skin  thin  ;  color  red;  flesh  tender,  sweet  and  delioate.  The  flavor  is,  to 
my  taste,  superior  to  any  of  the  others.  In  general  appearance,  the  bunch  strongly 
resembles  the  Black  Hamburg;  but  it  is  as  early  as  Concord.  The  vine  is  vigorous  and 
productive;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  one  of  the  best. 


According  to  the  proposition  announced  in  the  circular  for  the  annasd 
meeting,  a  motion  was  made  for  merging*  the  Association  into  the  Ohio 
State  Horticultural  Society ;  but  this  failed.  Then  a  motion  was  made 
to  change  the  name  to  that  of  Ohio  Grape-Growers'  Association ;  which 
was  carried  by  a  strong  vote. 

A  motion  to  omit  Wines  at  the  future  exhibitions  of  the  Association, 
elicited  considerable  discussion,  and  was  carried  by  nearly  a  unanimous 
vote.   Several  wine-makers  favored  the  proposition. 

The  following  are  the  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President — ^Dr.  J.  W.  Dunham,  of  Collamer. 

Vice  President — George  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware. 

Secretary — M.  B.  Bateham,  of  Painesville. 

TrecLsurer — Rev.  R.  II.  Leonard,  of  Collamer. 


CHANaiNG  THE  ASSOCIATION. 
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Directors— Addison  Kelley,  of  Kelley's  Island;  Col.  B.  0.  Eichmond, 
of  Sandusky;  J.  Terrell,  of  Avon  Point;  Captain  J.  Spalding,  of  Cleve- 
land; J.  D.  Clarke,  of  Lancaster;  J.  E.  Mottier,  of  North  East,  Penn- 
sylvania ;  Jndge  A.  S.  Moss,  of  Fredonia. 

Reports  on  the  Orape  Crop  of  the  past  season  were  given  from  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Shore  district,  showing  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Islands 
and  vicinity  of  Sandusky,  all  varieties  had  borne  a  good  crop ;  but  the 
remarkably  cool  autumn  had  prevented  the^ripening  of  the  Catawbas, 
excepting  in  a  few  of  the  most  favorable  localities.  As  this  variety 
makes  up  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  the  general  result  of  the  season  was 
nearly  a  failure.  Other  varieties,  as  Concord,  Delaware,  lona,  and  some 
of  the  Rogers'  Hybrids,  had  done  very  well  in  most  sections  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  was  thought  there  would  be  considerable  planting  of  these 
varieties  the  coming  spring,  though  the  friends  of  the  Catawba  were  not 
going  to  abandon  their  old  favorite. 


On  the  invitation  of  the  Association,  Mr.  G.  C.  Huntington,  of  Kelley's 
Island,  read  an  essay  giving  the  result  of  his  observations  on  the  eflFects 
of  the  weather  in  producing  grape-rot.  It  was  listened  to  with  marked 
attention  by  the  audience, 

Knox's  Strawbbeby  Show,  at  Pittsbxjegh,  June  SOth,  1868, 

As  the  fame  of  Mr.  Knox's  fruit  farm,  and  especially  of  his  strawberries, 
becomes  more  widely  extended,  the  attendance  at  his  annual  exhibitions 
very  naturally  increases ;  hence  the  number  of  persons  present  this  sea- 
son was  greater  than  last  year.  The  erop  of  fruit,  although  quite  large, 
and  exciting  the  wonder  and  admiration  of  spectators,  especially  of  those 
who  were  present  for  the  first  time,  was  not  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
previous  season,  owing  in  part  to  the  dry  autumn,  preventing  the  full 
development  of  the  plants,  but  more  to  the  fact  that  on  most  of  the  beds 
the  runners  were  allowed  to  grow  for  the  production  of  young  plants,  to 
supply  the  demand  it  was  foreseen  would  exist  for  them  in  the  spring. 
But  on  portions  of  the  ground  where  the  runners  were  removed  and  usual 
culture  bestowed  the  crop  was  fine  as  usual,  the  yield,  size  and  beauty  of 
the  fruit,  especially  of  the  Jucunda  and  Fillmore  varieties,  being  such  as 
to  lead  most  persons  to  conclude  that  all  attainable  perfection  had  been 
reached  in  the  kinds  and  culture  of  strawberries. 

Mr.  Knox,  however,  belongs  to  the  progressive  school,  and  makes  it  his 
rule  to  prove  aU  things,  as  well  as  hold  on  to  that  which  is  good.  Hence 
we  found  on  his  exhibition  table  and  his  grounds  about  one  hundred  va- 
rieties of  strawberries,  including  nearly  all  that  are  known  of  any  repute, 
whether  new  or  old,  American  and  foreign.  These  are  being  tested  in 
these  grounds,  where  the  soil  and  culture  are  so  favorable  for  this  fruit ; 
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and  of  coarse  the  opportnnity  thas  afforded  for  comparison  and  study  is 
of  great  valae  to  all  who  seek  reliable  knowledge. 

As  the  result  of  his  experienoe  thus  far,  Mr,  Knox's  choice  of  varieties 
for  market  purposes  is  about  in  the  following  order :  Jucunda,  Fillmore, 
Triumph  de  Oand,  Wilson,  Golden  seeded,  Agriculturist,  Beed's  Late 
Pine.  The  Wilson  and  Golden-seeded  are  the  first  to  ripen,  but  Jucunda 
and  Fillmore  are  far  the  most  profitable.  Eeed's  Late  Pine  is  new  as 
yet ;  it  promises  to  be  the  best  variety  to  come  after  the  Jucunda. 

New  SEEDLiNas. — Mr.  Knox  has  for  several  years  devoted  attention 
to  raising  new  Seedling  Strawberries;  and  a  large  bed  of  these,  mainly 
from  seeds  of  the  Jucunda  and  Fillmore,  was  the  most  interesting  sight 
of  the  whole  exhibition  to  the  connoisseur.  Of  several  hundred  plants 
or  stools,  the  product  in  most  cases  was  as  remarkable  for  size,  beauty 
and  productiveness  as  that  of  the  parent  varieties — which  is  high  com- 
mendation ;  while  there  was  enough  of  diversity  in  foliage  and  habit  of 
plant  as  well  as  in  color,  shape  and  quality  of  fruit,  to  afford  the  fullest 
chance  for  novelty  and  value.  In  any  other  place  but  this,  the  owner  of  such 
a  bed  of  seedlings  would  be  deemed  quite  sure  of  a  fortune ;  but  Mr.  Knox 
having  set  his  standard  very  high,  did  not  seem  to  share  in  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  majority  of  his  visitors  respecting  them.  He  said  he  should  not 
deem  any  new  sorts  worth  disseminating  that  did  not  prove,  after  sev- 
eral years  trial,  superior  to  existing  ones ;  and  with  the  high  excellence 
of  some  already  known,  this  was  not  likely  to  be  easily  or  often  attained. 
Still  he  regarded  some  of  the  seedlings  as  of  much  promise  and  well  de- 
serving of  further  trial,  while  the  majority  would  be  at  once  rejected — most 
of  them  for  want  of  quality  in  the  fruit.  And  here  it  may  be  remarked, 
that  the  flavor  of  strawberries  has  not  generally  been  as  high  as  usual 
this  year,  owing  to  frequent  showers  and  warm  cloudy  weather  about  the 
time  of  ripening ;  but  the  same  causes  increased  the  size  and  number  of 
berries.  So  that  the  crop  was  larger,  in  most  sections,  than  the  meager 
growth  of  plants  last  fall  led  the  owners  to  anticipate ;  and  prices  in  the 
markets  have  ruled  low,  excepting  for  the  early  supplies  and  those  of  ex- 
tra quality. 

It  is  in  this  matter  of  qucMiy  of  fruit,  including  size,  beauty  and  per- 
fection of  handling,  that  Mr.  Knox  has  thus  far  exceeded  all  other  ex- 
tensive growers,  and  is  likely  to  do  so  for  years  to  come ;  and  yet  he  is 
of  all  men  the  most  liberal  in  the  way  of  making  known  his  methods  and 
improvements  to  others  as  is  done  at  these  annual  gatherings  at  his 
grounds,  and  by  means  of  the  public  press,  &c. 

The  editor  of  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette  thus  winds  up  his  account  of  the 
Strawberry  Show : 

"The  display  on  the  vines  was  admirable,  but  that  of  the  different 
varieties,  evidently  not  selected  with  any  special  care,  upon  the  tables  in 
an  upper  hall,  was  really  magnificent.   The  peerless  Jucunda — Knox's 
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greatest  triamph — ^there  reigned  at  home,  a  queen  in  her  own  realm  by 
birthright,  regal  in  her  blonde  beauty.  Next  to  her,  the  Fillmore,  a  bru- 
nette, as  dark  as  if  reared  under  a  southern  sun,  served  not  as  her  rival 
but  as  her  perfect  foil,  and  up  and  down  the  tables  were  ranked  and 
grouped  and  mixed  some  fifty  others  of  the  hundred  or  more  varieties  of 
the  straVberry.  All  the  old  favprites  were  there,  eclipsed  by  new  and 
more  brilliant  rivals,  but  still  honored  with  a  rememberance  of  what  they 
had  been.  The  display  was,  taken  altogether,  such  as  no  other  one  man 
in  America  could  make,  in  the  line  of  this  specialty. 

"  Mr.  Knox  has  nearly  two  hundred  acres  of  laud — an  upland  plateau 
of  limestone-clay  soil — devoted  to  the  culture  of  small  fruits  and  berries 
for  the  markets,  and  to  their  propagation  to  supply  orders  from  every 
quarter  of  the  country.  He  employs  about  a  hundred  work-people,  of 
both  sexes,  old  and  young.  He  sends  away  hundreds  of  bushels  of  fruit 
daily  to  the  most  distant  markets,  having  his  own  telegraph  connection 
with  the  city,  so  that  he  can  talk  at  any  moment  with  his  agents  in  the 
distant  cities.  •  •  •  His  fruit-farm  comprises  a  world  of  instruction 
for  the  amateur  or  professional  horticulturist,  and  will  repay  the  visitor 
for  the  longest  journey." 

JUOUNDA  AT  OiNOiNNATL— At  the  Strawberry  Exhibition  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati Horticultural  Society,  June,  '68,  the  premium  for  the  best  dish, 
and  also  that  for  the  largest  or  heaviest  five  berries,  were  both  awarded 
for  samples  of  the  Jucunda,  grown  by  Gol.  Anderson,  the  President  of 
the  Society ;  and  the  awarding  eommittee,  in  their  report,  paid  the  high- 
est compliment  to  the  Jucunda,  and  expressed  regrets  at  the  absence  of 
their  old  favorite  varieties,  and  also  that  the  Wilson  had  so  generally 
monopolized  the  affections  of  the  cultivators.  An  intelligent  fruit- 
grower, sent  by  the  Society  as  a  delegate  to  Knox's  Show,  was  so  con- 
vinced of  the  superiority  of  the  Jucunda,  that  he  engaged  a  large  stock 
of  plants  for  next  fall's  planting,  and,  on  his  return,  made  a  report  giv- 
ing his  conviction  that  the  Jucunda  is  the  best  of  all  known  varieties  for 
market  purposes. 

Bebry-boxes  at  Knox's  Show.— The  number  of  specimens  of  boxes 
and  crates  presented  in  the  competition  for  the  $100  premium  offered  by 
Mr.  Knox,  was  quite  large,  embracing  over  a  dozen  different  patterns : 
but  it  was  found  that  several  manufacturers  had  omitted  to  send  speci- 
mens, and  quite  a  number  of  those  sent  were  without  information  as  to 
price.  It  was  also  found  that  two  distinct  classes  of  boxes  are  demanded 
by  growers,  and  furnished  by  manufacturers,  viz.,  a  cheap  or  gift  box,  to 
be  sold  or  given  away  with  the  fruit,  and  a  better  and  stronger  article 
to  be  returned  by  the  dealers  or  consumers ;  and  as  these  could  not 
be  regarded  as  competing  with  each  other,  it  was  deemed  best  to  divide 
the  premium,  and  offer  $50  for  each  class  of  boxes  (with  crates),  the 
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award  to  be  deferred  till  the  time  of  the  grape  show  in  October,  when  a 
like  premium  will  be  given  for  the  best  grape-box. 

At  the  grape  show,  a  number  of  additional  specimens  of  berry  boxes 
were  presented  for  competition,  along  with  a  great  variety  of  grape  boxes* 
The  awarding  of  the  premium  for  the  latter  was  deferred  till  next  year. 
.  The  premium  for  the  best  return  berry  box  or  basket  was  awardeU  to  the 
Beecher  Basket  Company,  of  Westville,  Conn.,  for  their  circular  bas- 
kets, pints  and  quarts.  (A  basket  of  similar  form,  and  lighter  and  neater, 
is  now  made  by  H.  N.  Peck  &  Co.,  at  Eochester,  Y.) 

The  premium  for  Ihe  gift  box  was  awarded  to  A.  T.  Newell,  of  War- 
ren, O.,  for  a  light  and  cheap  square  box  with  raised  bottom.  This  also 
is  similar  to  the  Rochester  square  box,  and  to  those  now  made  at  Berlin 
Hights,  O.,  by  the  Berlin  Box  Company. 


The  grape  show  at  Mr.  Knox's  was  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
affair,  but  did  not  attract  as  many  visitors  as  the  strawberry  show.  Those 
persons  who  are  most  interested  in  grape  culture  are  generally  too  busy 
taking  care  of  their  own  fruit  to  find  time  to  attend  many  exhibitions  at 
this  season.  We  found  the  crop  here  quite  full — many  vines,  indeed,  too 
full  for  perfect  ripening — but  most  kinds  were  in  fine  condition.  The 
Concord  of  course  takes  the  lead  among  grapes  here,  as  the  Jucunda 
among  strawberries. 

Seventy  varieties  of  grapes  were  exhibited  on  the  tables.  Of  these, 
about  one-third  were  different  numbers  of  Rogers'  Hybrids,  constituting 
the  largest  display  of  these  I  have  ever  seen ;  and  their  quality  was 
such,  on  the  whole,  as  to  improve  the  impressions  I  had  previously  had 
of  these  grapes.  (See  last  year's  report  of  this  Society  for  notes  on  these 
and  other  varieties.)  It  was  remarked,  however,  by  all  spectators,  here 
as  elsewhere,  that  many  of  these  varieties  resemble  each  other  so  closely 
as  hardly  to  deserve  separate  names.  In  another  year  or  two  we  shall 
begin  to  know  which  of  them  are  most  deserving  of  culture.  Mr.  Knox 
is  of  the  opinion  that  several  of  them  will  prove  quite  valuable  as  market 
varieties,  but  enough  is  not  yet  known  of  the  productiveness  and  habits 
of  the  vines. 

The  Creveling,  as  mentioned  last  year,  succeeds  remarkably  well  with 
Mr.  Knox — the  bunches  being  ©f  better  form  than  can  often  be  found 
elsewhere.  The  Ives,  too,  is  quite  a  favorite  with  Mr.  K.,  as  he  finds  it 
profitable  as  an  early  market  grape,  though  I  think  it  inferior  to  the 
Hartford  for  this  purpose.   The  Delaware  and  lona  vines  had  done  quite 
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well  until  the  last  of  the  season,  when  the  leaves  failed  somewhat,  so  as 
to  prevent  perfect  ripening,  especially  where  overloaded  with  fruit  The 
Salem  and  Martha  ripened  a  fine  crop,  and  are  regarded  as  highly  pro- 
mising varieties ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  yet  have  better  white 
grapes  than  the  Martha,  equal  to  it  in  hardiness  and  vigor  of  vine.  Who 
has  got  the  coming  white  grape 'J 

M.  B.  B. 


MEETING  AT  CLEVELAND,  JULY,  1868. 

NAOMI  AND  OTHER  RASPBERRIES— CHERRIES,  Etc. 

The  ad  interim  committee  of  the  Society  held  a  two-days*  meeting  in 
Oleveland  and  its  vicinity  for  the  inspection  of  raspberries  and  late  cher- 
ries, especially  to  look  after  the  Ifaomi  raspberries,  respecting  which  the 
public  had  formed  high  expectations  from  the  descriptions  which  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Elliott  through  the  horticultural  journals,  and  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Public  invitation  having  been  given  for  persons  having  new  or  choice 
varieties  of  these  fruits  to  present  samples  to  the  committee,  several  lots 
of  the  Naomi  raspberry,  so-called,  were  presented,  with  others,  at  the 
hotel,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
brought  a  good  plate  of  the  Clarke  variety.  The  other  members  of  the 
committee  present  were  Dr.  Warder,  Col.  Eichmond,  N.  L.  Wood,  N. 
Ohmer  and  M.  B.  Bateham.  A  number  of  fruit  growers  of  the  vicinity 
of  Cleveland  were  with  the  committee. 

The  first  half  day  was  spent  in  a  number  of  the  best  gardens  in  the 
city,  where  they  found  quite  a  number  of  varieties  of  raspberries  and 
other  fruits,  as  well  as  the  finest  flowers,  etc.,  under  the  m^st  favorable 
circumstances  as  to  soil  and  culture.  At  Gen.  Stager's,  on  Euclid  street, 
and  the  grounds  of  the  Messrs.  Wades,  adjoining,  were  fine  beds  of  rasp- 
berries, including  Orange,  R.  Antwerp,  Hornet  and  Franoonia  or  Naomi. 
This  last  was  bought  as  "Antwerp"  from  a  nurseryman  in  the  vicinity, 
but  was  found  to  be  distinct  from  Bed  Antwerp,  and  the  fruit  was  so 
nearly  like,  if  not  identical  with  the  samples  of  Naomi  shown  to  the  com- 
mittee, that  a  number  of  the  party  believed  them  to  be  the  same,  while 
others  called  it  Franconia.  The  plants  had  always  been  protected  by 
bending  down  and  covering  the  tops,  like  those  of  the  other  sorts,  so 
that  no  test  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the  plants  had  been  made. 

Next  morning  the  party,  numbering  over  a  dozen,  went  to  Eockport  to 
visit  the  grounds  of  Mrs.  Gov.  Wood,  where  the  Naomi  originated,  and 
of  Mr.  Merwin,  who  had  disseminated  the  plants. 
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Mrs.  Wood  having  been  absent  in  California  for  several  years,  the 
gronnds  are  in  the  hands  of  a  tenant,  who  has  not  given  much  attention 
to  the  fniits ;  and  we  found  the  rows  called  Naomi  evidently  a  good  deal 
mixed,  though  some,  of  ibore  recent  planting,  seemed  to  be  nearly  pure 
and  agreeing  with  the  samples  that  had  been  presented  to  us  in  the  city. 
On  the  grounds  of  Mr.  Merwin  the  plants  had  been  allowed  to  grow  too 
thickly,  with  little  cultivation,  and  a  majority  of  them  appeared  to  be  of 
a  spurious  and  inferior  sort ;  which  seemed  to  account  for  the  reports  that 
had  been  made  from  a  distance  adverse  to  the  merits  of  the  Naomi. 

The  variety  named  Mrs.  Wood,  seen  at  both  these  places,  is  quite  late, 
as  described,  and  was  not  in  condition  to  be  inspected.  It  is  evidently  of 
the  Black-cap  class,  or  a  hybrid  from  it,  as  claimed,  the  plants  propagat- 
ing by  rooting  at  the  tips. 

At  Dr.  Kirtland's  the  party  made  a  brief  visit  in  passing,  the  good  old 
Doctor  bidding  them  a  hearty  welcome,  but  regretting  that  he  had  nothing 
in  the  fruit  line  worth  showing  since  the  rot  had  caused  a  complete  failure 
of  his  cherry  crop,  and  the  blight  had  made  such  havoc  of  his  pear  trees 
that  he  had  ceased  to  pay  any  attention  to  them.  We  found,  however,  a 
few  good  cherries  on  trees  of  the  Osceola  and  one  or  two  other  late  varie- 
ties, and  a  fair  crop  on  a  tree  of  Louis  Phillippe,  one  of  the  largest  and  best 
of  Morellos. 

The  party  did  not  stop  at  Mr.  Elliott's,  having  learned  to  their  regret 
that  he  would  be  unable  to  see  them,  owing  to  the  dangerous  illness  of 
his  daughter.  One  of  their  number,  however,  called  and  obtained  speci* 
mens  of  several  varieties  of  his  raspberries  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 

At  Captain  Spalding's  a  halt  was  of  course  made  to  take  a  look  at  the 
vineyards,  as  these  and  some  rows  of  ^warf  pear  trees  are  the  Captain's 
special  pride — though  for  the  season  he  was  compelled  to  neglect  even 
these,  as  he  was  the  principal  contractor  for  building  the  railroad  from 
Cleveland  to  Eocky  Eiver,  which  was  just  being  completed. 

At  S.  B.  Marshall's  new  place  we  found  some  very  fruitful  beds  of  rasp- 
berries and  other  fruits,  planted  a  year  ago  last  spring.  The  Doolittle 
Black-cap  was  ripening  a  very  profuse  crop  of  large  berries,  and  a  variety 
purchased  as  Miami  Black-cap  (Mammoth  Cluster?)  was  showing  the  same 
character  for  productiveness,  but  a  week  or  ten  days  later  some  Franconia, 
Fastolf  and  Hornet  were  also  bearing  well,  and  blackberries,  gooseberries 
and  currants  the  same. 

Eeturning  to  the  city  in  the  evening,  the  committee  found  they  were 
not  yet  able  to  decide  the  main  point  of  their  investigation,  nor  the  iden- 
tity of  the  Naomi;  hence  it  was  determined  to  devote  another  half  day 
to  the  work  and  visit  the  grounds  of  the  gentlemen  at  CoUamer,  who 
claimed  to  have  the  Naomi  fruiting  plentifully.  A  majority  of  the  com- 
mittee were  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  means  of  distinguishing  the  Naomi 
from  the  Franconia;  but  believed  that  on  comparison  of  the  fruit,  leaves 
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and  canes  there  was  a  slight  difference ;  and  on  inspection  it  was  their 
belief  that  the  beds  of  Mr.  Hall,  at  OoUamer,  were  the  true  Naomi,  and 
unmixed,  the  same  as  the  best  of  those  on  Mrs.  Wood's  grounds,  and 
also  at  Mr.  Elliott's ;  they  were  also  highly  pleased  with  the  evidence  there 
given  of  the  productiveness  as  well  as  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  fruit, 
and  expressed  the  belief  that  the  firmness  of  the  berries  was  such  as  to 
render  it  better  fitted  for  transportation  than  any  other  variety  of  equal 
excellence,  while  in  regard  to  the  hardiness  of  the  plants,  the  testimony 
of  all  who  have  long  known  the  variety  is,  that  no  injury  has  ever  been 
known  to  result  from  the  winter. 

The  Franconia,  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  parent  of  the 
Naomi,  has  not  been  very  generally  known  in  Ohio,  and  has  been  re- 
garded as  needing  winter  protection.  The  committee  did  not  find  any 
person  who  claimed  to  have  grown  tbe  two  side  by  side,  though  Mr. 
Elliott  has  since  stated  that  he  has  them  both  in  his  grounds,  and  that 
the  Naomi  is  distinct.   He  says : 

My  observation  of  Naomi  indaces  me  to  think  it  sprung  fi*pm  Fran- 
conia. The  cane  is  somewhat  like  the  Franconia,  not  quite  as  strong  or 
stout,  and  for  many  years  has  proved,  here  on  the  lake  shore  perfectly 
hardy  even  to  the  tops.  The  fruit  is  about  the  same  size  as  the  Franco- 
nia, a  little  more  conical,  grains  not  quite  as  large,  equally  or  perhaps 
morejimit  not  quite  as  acid,  hut  richer  and  of  better  flavor,^^ 

In  order  to  submit  the  fruit  to  the  severest  test  and  scrutiny,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Hall  put  up  some  boxes  of  it,  in  the 
usual  way,  and  sent  them  by  express  to  prominent  horticulturists,  in 
Bdston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Eochester,  Pittsburgh,  and  Cincinnati, 
during  the  hot  weather  of  last  July ;  and  the  letters  received  in  return 
show  that  in  each  case  the  fruit  arrived  in  prime  condition,  the  appear- 
ance and  flavor  exciting  the  admiration  of  all.  These  letters  are  from 
Marshall  P.  Wilder,  P.  Barry,  Thomas  Meehan,  J.  Knox,  and  others. 
Not  one  of  these  hint  at  the  belief  that  it  was  the  Franconia  variety. 

Of  the  older  varieties  the  committee  would  commend  the  Hornet  as  a 
very  excellent  and  productive  raspberry,  deserving  of  trial  by  amateurs 
who  are  willing  to  give  the  plants  a  little  protection  in  winter.  The 
FhUaddphia  is  a  hardy  and  productive  sort  but  the  fruit  not  very  good 
nor  handsome,  hence  ought  to  be  superceded  by  better.  The  Kirtland 
is  of  better  color  and  quality  than  the  Philadelphia,  but  the  plants  not 
quite  so  vigorous  or  productive.  The  question  as  to  which  is  the  true 
Kirtland,  the  committee  are  not  able  to  decide,  there  being  several  varie- 
ties of  the  class  with  very  slight  shades  of  difference  between  them  and 
these  often  affected  by  soil  and  culture. 

In  regard  to  the  Mrs.  Wood  the  committee  expressed  no  opinion  as  to 
the  quality,  not  having  seen  the  fruit  in  condition  ;  it  is  hardy  and  pro- 
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ductive,  the  lateness  of  its  time  of  ripening  will  give  it  value  with  most 
persons. 

Lwm'B  Autumn  Bearing  has  several  times  been  before  the  committee, 
and  some  of  its  members  have  seen  it  in  bearing ;  they  have  no  doubt  of 
its  excellence  and  productiveness  as  one  of  its  class,  and  following  after 
the  Mrs.  Wood,  will  carry  the  season  of  raspberries  quite  through  the 
summer  and  £all.  The  Origgs  variety  of  the  same  class  is  thought  by 
Mr.  Campbell  and  some  others  to  give  promise  of  value;  but  more  time 
wanted  to  settle  the  point  fully. 

The  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  cherry  crop  was  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  inquiry  and  discussion  by  the  committee,  but  nothing  was  elicited 
on  the  subject  worthy  of  publication.  The  planting  of  more  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  Morellos  and  Dukes,  such  as  the  Late  Duke,  Louis  Phillipe  and 
Belle  Magnifique,  is  recommended. 


A  meeting  of  the  State  Horticultural  committee  was  hel'd  at  the  Court 
House  in  Toledo,  on  Wednesday  evening,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  specimens  of  fruit  presented  at  the  .State  Fair  as  new  or  seedling 
varieties,  quite  a  number  of  which  were  on  the  tables. 

A  plate  of  fine-looking  pears,  from  B.  J.  Smith,  of  Put-in-Bay  Island, 
presented  as  Commodore  Perry,"  a  new  variety,  were  believed  to  be 
Flemish  Beauty,  but  remarkably  large  specimens,  and  not  ripe. 

Seedling  peaches,  by  J.  C.  Smith,  of  Erie  county,  quite  large  and  fair 
looking,  resembling  closely  the  Heath  Free,  but  not  quite  the  same; 
quality  fair,  but  not  first-rate. 

Seedling  peach  "  Lincoln,"  by  Wm.  Hickox,  of  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  large, 
handsome,  yellow-fleshed,  resembling  Smock  Free— perhaps  the  same. 

Peach,  by  P.  Bohlander,  of  Dayton,  ding-stone,  medium  size,  hand- 
some, yellow  and  red,  resembling  Orange  Cling,  but  not  as  large,  and 
thought  to  be  of  finer  texture  and  flavor ;  may  prove  the  same,  or  a  seed- 
ling of  it. 

Another  by  the  same  person,  fine  mottled  color,  smallish  size.  Was 
believed  to  be  Columbia,  or  a  seedling  of  it. 

Seedling  peach,  by  J.  H.  W.  Mumma,  large,  round,  fair-looking,  late — 
not  ripe  enough  to  judge  of  its  merit. 

Several  apples,  presented  as  new  varieties,  were  either  found  to  be  old 
or  not  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  name  or  mention.  A  large  and  fair 
looking  apple,  presented  by  Mr.  Powers  from  Mr.  Dervese,  of  Perrys- 
burg,  who  calls  it  Belleflower,  was  pronounced  not  that  variety,  and  not 
equal  to  it  in  quality;  name  not  known.   The  Mother  apple,  presented 
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by  Mr.  Mamma,  of  Dayton,  was  tasted  and  foand  of  excellent  quality 
for  table,  deserving  to  be  more  generally  known  and  cultivated.  The 
Powers  apple,  so  named  by  the  committee  two  years  ago,  was  presented 
at  the  Fair  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  obtained  the  premium  as  the  best  new 
seedling  variety. 

Geapes. — Two  samples,  presented  as  new  varieties,  grown  in  the 
vicinity  of  Toledo,  were  found  to  be  only  Isabella,  or  seedlings  of  it, 
presenting  no  improvement  on  the  parent  variety. 

•*  White  Diana,"  presented  by  W.  Z.  Barney,  of  Sandusky,  a  seedling 
by  Mr.  Hopkins  of  Lorain  county;  specimens  not  quite  ripe  or  in  con- 
dition to  be  judged ;  skin  too  tough  for  a  good  table  grape,  but  having 
high  flavor,  it  may  be  good  for  wine. 

"Eumelan,"  from  Dr.  C.  W.  Grant,  N.  Y.,  a  new  black  grape,  said  to 
be  of  superior  merit,  but  the  specimens  having  been  carried  from  New 
York  to  the  Michigan  State  Fair  and  back,  were  somewhat  musty  and 
unflt  to  be  tested.  The  appearance  and  texture  of  this  grape  are  very 
flne ;  and  as  the  public  are  now  appreciating  the  judgment  of  Dr.  Grant 
in  reference  to  the  Delaware,  lona  and  Israella,  they  will  be  willing  to 
accept  his  testimony  in  favor  of  the  Eumelan. 

A  box  of  lona  grapes,  presented  by  M.  A.  Stevenson,  was  passed 
around  and  freely  tasted  by  the  company,  till  all  were  ready  to  vote  the 
lona  a  premium  as  the  best  of  all  the  new  class  of  grapes. 

Fall-bearing  raspberries,  presented  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Clinton  county ; 
of  the  Black-cap  family ;  berries  thought  to  be  larger  than  the  old  Ohio 
Everbearing,  and  the  plants  said  to  be  more  productive. 

Mexican  Stbawbbeby. — A  fall-bearing  strawberry,  called  "Maxi- 
milian,*' said  to  be  something  new  from  Mexico,  was  exhibited  for  the 
sale  of  plants  at  the  Fruit  Hall.  The  committee  were  unanimous  in  pro- 
nouncing it  nothing  materially  different  from  the  old  Monthly  Bed  Alpine, 
of  no  practical  value  whatever;  though  agents  are  now  canvassing  the 
country  and  obtaining  subscriptious  for  the  plants,  at  a  high  price,  as  a 
new  and  valuable  variety. 

New  Method  of  PEESEEViNa  FEtriTS.— Mr.  Boalt,  of  Norwalk, 
served  up  for  dessert  a  dish  of  strawberries  preserved  by  a  newly  pat- 
ented process,  which  promises  to  revolutionize  the  business  of  canning 
or  preserving  fresh  fruits.  The  sample  tasted  at  the  dinner,  and  other 
kinds  on  exhibition  in  the  hall,  impressed  the  committee  very  favorably. 
(See  remarks  at  annual  meeting.) 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  SOCIETY 


The  attendance  of  members  at  this  meeting  was  quite  good,  though 
•severely  coM  weather  prevented  many  coming  from  distant  parts,  and 
also  the  bringing  of  fruits  for  exhibition. 

President  Warder  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  11  A.  M.,  and  ap- 
pointed the  following  committees : 

On  Business  and  Resolutions — A.  B.  Buttles,  F.  Pentland  G.  Boalt,  and 
:N.  L.  Wood. 

Qn  Delegates  and  Members — J.  D.  Clarke,  K  Ohmer  and  D.  0.  Eich- 
jnond. 

On  Fruits— F.  R.  Elliott,  N.  L.  Wood,  L.  Weltz,  J.  Storrs  and  G.  W. 
Oampbell. 

On  Vegetables— Jy.  C.  Richmond,  A.  B.  Buttles  and  H.  Gulick. 
Committee  on  Furtheranee  of  the  Objects  of  the  Society — F.  R.  Elliott, 
J.  D.  Clarke,  John  Spaulding,     Ohmer,  F.  Pentland  and  Jacob  Kemp. 

Adjourned  till  2  P.  M.,  to  give  time  for  arrangement  of  fruits  and  veget- 
ables on  the  jbables.  There  was  a  very  fair  display  of  apples.  Col.  Rich- 
mond, of  Sandusky,  having  a  very  large  collection,  and  a  number  of 
members  smaller  lots,  as  will  be  mentioned  hereafter.  There  was  also  a 
great  display  of  potatoes.   See  report  of  committee. 

At  2  P.  M.,  President  Warder  delivered  the  Annual  Address  as  fol- 
lows : 


Fellow  Citizens :  In  again  rising  to  address  and  to  bid  yoa  welcome  to 
this  annual  gathering  of  those  who  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
beautiful  offerings  of  Flora,  and  in  the  luscious  and  most  welcome  fruits 
offered  to  us  by  Pomona,  I  feel  that  while  to  some  of  you  this  address 
may  seem  like  an  oft-repeated  tale,  I  am  really  speaking  to  a  new  audi- 
ence, since  we  are,  indeed,  a  new  organization — though  I  see  before  me 
many  who  for  long  years  have  worked  together  in  the  same  cause,  yet 
in  our  capacity  as  a  society  we  did  not  extend  our  labors  so  widely  as  is 
iiow  proposed  to  do.  We  have,  indeed,  made  a  change  of  front,  inas- 
much as  we  have  extended  our  area  of  usefulness ;  and  while  our  organi- 
zation may  thus  be  the  means  of  doing  more  good  to  the  Commonwealth 
in  which  we  have  the  happiness  and  good  fortune  to  reside,  we  trust  that 
our  membership  may  also  be  very  much  increased,  and  that,  with  this  in- 
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crease  in  the  numbers  of  our  fellow- laborers,  we  shall  find  an  Increase  also 
in  the  active,  energetic,  useful  working  devotees  to  the  cause,  and  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  valuable  results  attained.  By  extending  our 
active  attentions  from  the  limits  of  the  orchard,  the  vineyard  and  the 
fruit  garden,  to  the  wider  domain  of  the  vegetable  garden,  the  truck 
patch  and  the  field,  and  while  we  also  take  cognizance  of  the  forest-plan- 
tation, the  landscape  adornments,  the  beautiful  floral  parterres  and  the 
luxurious  glass  structures  of  our  winter  gardens,  we  shall,  indeed,  find 
that  we  have  entered  a  most  extensive  field,  the  interesting  objects  of 
which  will  require  years  for  their  thorough  investigation. 

We  need  not  feel  oppressed  with  the  vast  amount  of  work,  however, 
since  we  anticipate  a  corresponding  increase  of  laborers,  all  of  whom 
will  have  their  special  departments,  which  they  will  work  up  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  whole,  and  by  a  division  of  the  labor  we  shall  at  length  be  able 
to  master  all  the  various  problems  that  may  be  presented.  To  this  de- 
sirable end  your  assistance  is  earnestly  solicited.  Ev^ry  member  is  urged 
to  bring  his  friends  and  neighbors  into  communication  with  us.  New 
blood,  new  heads  and  new  hands  are  needed  in  this  work  to  support, 
assist  and  relieve  those  few  who  have  so  long  borne  the  burdens,  and 
who  would  now  gladly  withdraw  from  active  duty  in  favor  of  others  who 
may  prove  more  worthy  and  more  useful.  The  older  members  do  not  de- 
sire to  desert  you,  nor  to  shrink  irom  responsibilities  that  have  become 
almost  a  second  nature  to  some  of  them ;  but  while  they  receive  your  aid 
and  participation  in  active  duty,  they  will  continue  to  render  their  sym- 
pathy in  the  exercise  of  the  extended  responsibilities  of  the  Society. 

To  you  who  must  be  familiar  with  the  facts  it  is  almost  a  work  of 
supererogation  to  point  out  and  reiterate  the  delights  and  the  great  ad- 
vantages that  result  from  the  pursuit  of  horticulture ;  and  yet  some  of 
the  arguments  in  behalf  of  our  pursuit,  and  its  claims  upon  the  attention 
of  the  public,  will  bear  at  least  an  annual  repetition. 

Passing  by  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  conservatory,  the  flower  gar- 
den, the  lawn,  and  by  the  charming  effects  of  the  labors  of  the  land- 
scapist,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  more  tangible,  useful  results  fur- 
nished by  the  orchard,  the  vineyard,  the  fruit  garden  and  the  vegetable 
grounds,  we  may  present  a  few  arguments  to  the  general  public  that  will 
be  worthy  of  their  attention. 

First  among  them  is  the  important  fact  that  these  products  contribute 
largely,  not  only  to  the  food  of  our  families,  but,  by  the  kind  of  food, 
they  add  to  our  health  also.  It  is  a  well-established  axiom  in  the  medi- 
cal profession  that  the  regular  consumption  of  vegetables  and  of  fresh, 
well-ripened  fruit,  is  conducive  to  the  health  of  the  consumers.  It  has 
been  said  by  very  high  authority  (Dr.  Flint,  of  the  United  States  Sani- 
tary Commission),  that  the  farmers  of  our  nation  are  not  as  well  fed  as 
the  town  people.  This  may  be  an  unwelcome  statement  to  us  who 
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.boast  of  our  agricultaral  products,  which  make  us  realize  the  poetry  of  a 
land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey ;  but  let  us  calmly  examine  the  posi- 
tion, and  we  shall  see  that,  with  all  our  plenty,  the  statement  is  correct 

Visit  with  me  the  farmers'  tables,  and  then  call  upon  the  mechanic  in 
our  towns  and  cities,  and  we  shall  find  a  greater  variety  of  food  upon  the 
tables  of  the  latter,  who  have  easy  aecess  to  the  green  grocers*  shambles, 
while  too  often  the  farmer  has  to  rely  on  his  meat-house,  well  stored 
with  pork  and  bacon ;  on  his  meal  sack,  on  the  flour  barrel,  and  on  the 
products  of  a  very  mean  garden,  or  only  a  poor  truck  patch  in  the  corher 
of  a  field,  for  his  supplies.  This  ought  not  so  to  be.  Our  farmers  may 
enjoy  the  greatest  profusion  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  a  succession  of  ripe 
firuits  the  year  round,  if  they  will  but  take  the  trouble  to  plant  and  cul- 
tivate even  a  small  portion  of  their  land  as  a  garden  and  orchard.  It 
will  be  a  very  important  duty  of  the  members  of  this  Society  to  aid  their 
neighbors  in  bringing  about  so  desirable  a  consummation.  This  may  be 
done  by  communicating  practical  information  to  the  people,  and  by  the 
dissemination  of  seeds  and  plants  among  them.  Fear  not  even  to  give 
of  your  abundance  of  these  things,  when  you  can  not  persuade  your 
neighbors  to  purchase  them ;  for  when  the  taste  is  once  established,  the 
most  backward  will  often  become  the  most  liberal  purchasers  of  future 
years.  The  argument  derived  from  the  pleasures  attendant  upon  the 
cultivation  of  these  articles  and  especially  those  derived  from  the  gather- 
ing of  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  our  own  tending,  might  be  presented,  but 
will  be  left  for  each  one  of  you  to  supply,  as  every  one  of  you,  I  am  sure, 
can  do  from  your  own  happy  experience. 

But  there  is  another,  though  meaner,  appeal,  to  be  made  to  the  public 
on  behalf  of  the  productions  of  the  garden,  the  truck  patch  and  the 
fruit  grounds;  that  is,  the  sordid  motives  of  money-making.  "Will  it 
pay  ?"  is  a  favorite  expression  with  our  people ;  a  very  proper  inquiry  it 
is,  too,  which  may  be  answered  by  saying,  that  no  crop  taken  from  our 
soil  yields  so  great  profits.  The  productiveness  of  small  pieces  of  land 
appropriated  to  the  culture  of  fruits  and  vegetables  is  truly  wonderful, 
and  the  money  results  from  well-cultivated  gardens  is  often  astonishing. 

You  are  all  familiar  with  the  excellent  and  most  practical  work  of 
Peter  Henderson,  "Gardening  for  Profit,"  which  should  be  in  the  hands 
of  every  one  who  plants  a  cabbage  patch. 

This  then  must  be  one  of  the  things  that  will  be  incumbent  upon  us  to 
do.  Having  put  ourselves  in  the  way  of  improvement  in  horticulture,  it 
will  become  our  duty,  and  should  be  our  pleasure,  to  communicate  to 
those  around  us  the  results  of  our  observations  and  experience,  that 
they  too  may  enjoy  the  happy  fruits. 

I  am  not  d^irous  of  occupying  a  large  share  of  your  time,  upon  this 
occasion,  by  making  any  suggestion  as  to  the  course  that  will  be  best  to 
pursue  in  that  sort  of  reorganization  which  may  be  req\^ired  to  adapt  our 
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Society  to  its  extended  field  of  operations ;  it  may  confidently  be  antici- 
pated that  the  members  in  attendance,  and  the  delegates  from  local  so- 
cieties that  are  here  with  ns  at  this  meeting,  will  be  abundantly  capable 
of  making  the  necessary  changes  in  our  mode  of  working,  and  I  should 
much  rather  leave  the  matter  with  a  committee  who  can  digest  the  sub- 
ject and  report  at  a  session  of  this  or  a  future  meeting. 

Without  saying  anything  definite  for  your  guidance  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  Society,  I  must  remind  you  that  some  modifications  of  our 
accustomed  course  of  action  may  become  necessary  in  order  to  render  the 
Society  useful  to  the  horticulture  of  the  State.  By  a  proper  system  of 
delegates  from  various  local  organizations,  who  should  report  to  this  as 
a  central  bureau,  a  concentration  of  the  observations  of  all  might  be 
eliminated  which  would  be  of  great  value.  The  subject  is  left  for  your 
consideration. 


The  season  through  which  we  have  just  passed  has  been  favorable  for 
most  of  our  horticultural  productions  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
excepting  with  fruits — among  them  the  grape,  which  has  not  ripened  so 
well  as  last  year  on  the  lake  shore,  and  has  suffered  from  mildew  in  other 
places.  This  latter  difficulty  we  hope  to  be  able  to  obviate  by  the  use  of 
such  materials  as  are  obnoxious  to  the  spread  and  growth  of  fungous 
plants:  sulphur  stands  at  the  head  of  these.  The  apple  crop  was  a  very 
general  failure  in  large  portions  of  the  State,  which  has  been  a  sad  loss 
to  thousands  of  our  people,  who  depend  upon  this  excellent  fruit  for  a 
large  share  of  their  domestic  supplies.  In  a  part  of  the  same  regions 
the  peaches  were  abundant  and  fine,  while  the  cherry  and  the  plum 
proved  a  perfect  failure  almost  everywhere. 

These  several  fruits  were  variously  affected  by  the  same  climatic  con- 
ditions, because  they  were  in  a  different  condition  at  the  time  of  their 
occurrence;  the  folded  buds  escaped  in  some,  and  suffered  in  other  kinds 
of  fruits,  while  the  opening  and  expanded  flowers  suffered,  where  they 
were  caught  by  the  sleet  and  frost,  and  enveloped  in  masses  of  crystal 
ice. 


These  destructive  little  creatures  continue  to  commit  their  extensive 
ravages  upon  the  products  of  the  farm  and  garden,  and  are  cause  of  great 
losses  to  us.  What  are  we  doing  to  rid  ourselves  from  their  attacks,  or 
to  learn  how  to  counterwork  theml  It  is  feared  that  we  must  answer 
little,  very  little. 

Our  earnest  appeals  to  the  Legislature,  supported,  as  they  were,  by  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  sustained  by  numerous  peti- 
tions, signed  by  the  very  best  citizens  in  almost  every  county  in  the 
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State,  have  been  reported  against  by  the  Agricultural  committee  of  the 
House,  who  asked  to  be  relieved  from  further  consideration  of  the  sub- 
ject, until  they  were  cornered,  and,  when  nearly  overwhelmed  by  the 
flood  of  petitions,  they  acknowledged  that  there  did  appear  to  be  some- 
thing in  the  matter,  and  that  it  was  worthy  of  consideration,  but  that 
retrenchment  was  necessary,  and  they  were  committed  to  economy.  There 
the  matter  rests,  and  is  likely  to  rest.  In  the  Senate  our  appeal  was 
more  kindly  received,  and  a  bill  was  introduced  for  the  establishment  of 
the  office  of  State  Entomologist,  but  the  final  action  was  not  reached, 
and  we  may  consider  our  efforts  a  failure. 

In  the  meantime,  other  Western  States  have  established  this  office,  and 
we  may  hope  to  derive  great  benefit  from  the  reports  of  such  energetic 
men  as  Walsh,  of  Illinois,  and  Eiley,  of  Missouri.  These  gentlemen  are 
also  engaged  in  the  publication  of  a  periodical,  devoted  to  the  subject  of 
practical  entomology,  which  promises  to  be  of  very  great  value  to  us. 
Your  attention  is  directed  especially  to  this  periodical,  which  is  furnished 
at  the  very  moderate  price  of  one  dollar  a  year. 

We  may  feel  encouraged,  also,  to  believe  that  a  growing  interest  is 
taken  in  the  subject  by  many  of  the  people,  and  that,  therefore,  a  degree 
of  intelligence  exists  where  formerly  profound  and  hopeless  ignorance 
prevailed. 

It  affords  me  pleasure  to  announce  the  receipt  of  a  suit  of  twenty-four 
engravings  of  insects  injurious  to  the  cotton  and  other  crops  of  the 
South.  They  were  made  by  that  sterling  and  indefatigable  naturalist, 
Townsend  Glover,  who  was  sent  to  the  Southern  States  for  the  special 
object  of  investigating  those  pests.  When  there  he  thoroughly  studied 
the  insects,  and  with  his  own  hands  executed  these  drawings  from  the 
natural  objects  before  him.  They  are  of  deep  interest  to  us,  because 
several  of  them  are  not  confined  to  ravaging  the  cotton  fields,  but  attack 
the  plants  of  our  region  also.  With  a  modesty  characteristic  of  genius, 
Mr.  Glover  reiterates  the  request  that  these  plates  shall  be  considered 
the  gift  of  the  Departpient  of  Agriculture  to  our  Society,  and  not  his 
private  donation.  The  parcel  is  now  presented  for  your  inspection,  and 
their  future  custody  is  subject  to  your  disposition.  I  will  only  suggest 
that  they  be  suitably  acknowledged,  and  that  a  proper  case  be  provided 
for  their  safe  preservation. 


The  potato  plant  has  attracted  great  attention  within  a  few  years,  first 
from  its  immense  vajue  to  the  nation  as  an  esculent  root,  used  also  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  the  arts.  The  total  value  in  1860  was  $55,000,000 
It  has  next  excited  the  deepest  interest  on  account  of  the  serious  losses 
which  have  been  sustained  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  disease 
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known  as  the  potato  rot,  wliich  at  one  time  threatened  to  depopulate 
Ireland  by  famine.  Having  invaded  our  own  country,  the  excellent 
Ghauncy  Goodrich  endeavored  to  produce  a  new  race  of  plants,  by  im- 
porting seeds  from  South  America,  from  which  he  has  originated  very 
many  varieties.  Some  of  them  are  now  proving  the  wisdom  of  his  efforts 
to  produce  a  new  and  healthy  race. 

It  is  understood  that  one  of  our  members  will  lay  before  this  Society 
his  plan  for  extending  to  this  plant  a  degree  of  high  and  careful  culture, 
and  a  favorable  reception  of  his  proposals  is  respectfully  asked  tor  at 
your  hands,  as  they-  will  require  your  active  co-operation  in  the  field. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  agricultural  products  and  their  average 
values,  compiled  from  the  census  report  of  1860 : 

Potatoes,  110,000,000  bashels,  at  50  cents  per  bushel 

Corn,  830,000,000  bushels,  at  r)0  cents  per  bushel  

Wheat,  171,000,000  bushels,    \  ^        per  bushel.. 

Cotton,  2,079.000,000  pounds,  at  10  cents  per  pound. 

Wool,  60,000,000  poumds,  at  50  cents  per  pound  

Orchard  products  

Market  gardens  


It  appears  that  the  potato  crop  exceeds  the  other  horticultural  products, 
while  they  in  turn  are  shown  to  be  worth  more  than  the  wool  crop. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Tho  horticulturists  of  our  country  have  ever  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
this  concern,  and  in  some  of  the  States  they  have  been  among  the  most 
prominent  of  its  friends  and  supporters.  Our  own  Society,  at  its  previous 
sessions,  has  shown  that  it  appreciated  the  noble  efforts  that  have  been 
made  for  the  elevation  of  the  laborer  by  giving  him  the  aid  of  applied 
science.   Our  State  is  in  possession  of  a  noble  fund,  sacred  to  tuition  in 

such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts.''  The  Legislature  has  appointed  a  commission  to  receive  proposals, 
to  inspect  sites,  and  to  report,  so  that  wo  are  in  a  fair  way  of  having  a 
location  made  during  the  current  winter. 

It  wilj  next  remain  for  the  trustees  who  may  be  appointed,  to  decide 
upon  a  plan  and  a  course  of  study.  Let  us  hope  that  thej  who  are  to 
have  this  important  matter  in  hand,  will  be  able  to  execute  the  trust  so 
as  to  accomplish  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  good  in  the  best  way, 
and  to  the  intended  objects.  Who  are  to  constitute  the  objects  of  in- 
struction'? let  us  ask,  as  the  way  of  imparting  instruction  will  very  much 
depend  upon  the  character  of  the  classes. 

In  a  land  that  is  so  blessed  as  ours,  with  a  noble  system  of  common 
schools  in  successful  operation,  with  its  high  schools,  with  academies  and 
colleges  to  take  up  the  advanced  pupils  who  desire  further  to  pursue  their 
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classical  studies,  surely  there  can  be  no  possible  excnse  for  degrading  the 
proposed  institution  to  the  level  of  a^  common  school  for  children,  nor 
even  to  that  of  an  academy.  Such  a  course  would  be  departing  from  the 
intention  of  Congress,  who  passed  the  bill  making  these  noble  grants  of 
the  public  domain  for  the  express  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demand  for 
what  is  known  as  practical  education ;  in  other  words,  for  schools  of 
applied  science,  for  what  we  in  the  West  have  asked  as  industrial  educa- 
tion. 

Let  ns  in  Ohio  avoid  the  errors  of  some  of  our  neighbors,  and,  con- 
fining ourselves  to  the  distinct  meaning  of  the  law,  let  us  establish  an 
industrial  university,  which  shall  be  open  to  all  of  either  sex,  who  may 
choose  to  come  and  matriculate  as  students,  in  order  to  receive  the 
benefits  of  the  instruction  that  shall  be  imparted.  There  should  be  no 
limit  of  age  above  eighteen,  no  restriction  on  account  of  qualification.  A 
certificate  of  good  moral  character,  with  the  matriculation  fee,  should 
open  the  halls  to  all  applicants  for  one  or  more  sessions  of  the  university, 
or  for  one  or  more  of  the  sub-divisions  of  the  course  of  study  that  may 
be  adopted. 

Next  let  us  consider  the  way  or  mode  of  imparting  instruction,  which 
will  be  of  the  greatest  practical  value  to  these  objects,  the  pupils.  In 
my  own  mind  there  can  be  but  one  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  this 
is  to  be  done.  Oral  lectures,  with  appropriate  illustrations;  examina- 
tions of  the  pupils  upon  the  subject  of  previous  lectures,  and  discussions 
between  the  members  of  the  classes,  and  with  the  professors,  it  appears 
to  me,  will  furnish  the  true  solution  of  the  problem.  The  lecturer  brings 
his  subject  directly  before  his, class;  he  presents  its  most  salient  and 
important  points,  and  with  his  own  personal  experience  of  the  difficulties, 
he  impresses  upon  his  hearers  those  points  of  greatest  importance.  The 
class  is  thus  enabled  to  study  the  subject,  and  prepare  for  the  examina- 
tions of  the  next  meeting.  It  is  premature  for  us  to  attempt  even  the 
indication  of  the  course  of  study ;  but  we  should  jealously  watch  those 
to  whom  that  duty  may  be  committed,  and  hold  them  to  a  strict  account- 
ability for  any  departure  from  what  is  plainly  set  forth  in  the  law  as 
mandatory. 

^  CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  high  consideration  with 
which  my  worthy  fellow  members  have  ever  treated  him  whom  they  have 
so  long  continued  to  keep  in  the  President's  chair.  He  has  appreciated 
your  intended  kindness,  and  he  is  very  sensible  that  without  your  cordial 
co-operation,  and  that  of  his  associate  officers,  he  alone  could  never  have 
brought  our  Society  to  the  proud  position  it  now  occupies  among  similar 
organizations  of  the  country. 

o  preside  over  the  Ohio  Horticultural  Society,  is  felt  to  be  no  small 
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honor ;  bat,  my  friends,  you  must  not  be  partial.  You  have  many  worthy 
members  from  whose  ranks  yon  may  select  a  more  energetic  and  deserv- 
ing captain,  who  will  lead  you  to  new  fields  of  conflict  with  open  and 
hidden  foes,  from  which  you  shall  return  victorious,  to  lay  your  treasures 
of  gathered  knowledge  and  experience  at  future  annual  meetings,  while 
your  long-time  friend  will  gladly  again  resume  his  former  humble  position 
in  your  ranks — a  simple  but  earnest  worker,  as  hitherto.  Again  thank- 
ing you  for  your  long-continued  kindness,  I  will  yield  to  you  and  your 
committees,  and  carry  on  the  discussions  which  are  to  occupy  and  instruct 
the  Society  at  this  meeting. 

Eeports  of  the  Ad  Interim  committee  came  next  in  order,  and  Dr. 
Warder  read  his  notes  on  apples,  etc.,  as  given  in  the  first  pages,  of  this 
report. 

Secretary  Bateham  gave  a  brief  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  committee 
at  Cleveland  and  Toledo ;  also  of  the  doings  of  the  Lake  Shore  Grape 
Growers'  Association ;  these,  also,  are  embodied  in  preceding  pages  of 
this  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  apple  orchards,  (appointed  last  year) 
was  then  called  for,  and  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  J.  Storrs,  of 
Painesville,  read  the  following  : 

EEPORT  ON  THE  APPLE  ORCHAEDS  OP  OHIO. 

3fr.  President  and  Oentlemen:  Very  frequently  in  our  discussions  on 
apples  in  the  meetings  of  this  Society  it  has  been  asserted  that  some  va- 
rieties were  not  as  productive  as  formerly,  and  that  many  orchards  were 
showing  symptoms  of  premature  decay.  Assuming  this  to  be  a  matter 
of  fact,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society,  at  Sandusky,  the  following 
questions  were  submitted  to  a  committee,  with  a  request  that  they  make 
investigation  and  report  at  this  meeting : 

1st.  Can  the  unfruitfulness  and  premature  decay  of  the  apple  orchards 
of  Ohio  be  attributed  to  mismanagement  in  the  transplanting,  culture, 
and  training  of  the  trees  1 

2d.  Or  to  the  deterioration  of  the  soil,  in  consequence  of  continual 
cropping  ? 

3d.  Or  to  climatic  changes,  in  consequence  of  the  clearing  away  of 
extensive  forests 

4th.  Or  can  the  failure  be  charged  to  the  increased  depredations  of 
insects  ? 

The  committee  consisted  of  four  gentlemen,  and  to  each  was  given  one 
of  these  questions,  with  the  hope  and  expectation  that  each  branch  of  the 
inquiry  would  be  carefully  investigated  and  a  full  report  made  at  this 
meeting;  but  we  exceedingly  regret  to  find  that  two  of  the  committee 
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were  unable  to  comply  with  your  request,  and  consequently  our  report  is 
not  as  full  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been. 

Before  emmining  those  questions  in  order,  it  is  natural  for  us  to  inquire : 
What  is  the  natural  age  of  the  apple  tree^  not  in  its  wild,  uncultivated 
state,  but  as  we  now  find  it  in  fertile  soils  and  favorable  situations,  with 
good  treatment  1 

Although  with  the  same  care  some  varieties  will  live  longer  than 
others,  yet,  from  the  best  data  that  we  have,  we  may  say  that  fifty  years 
is  a  fair  estimate  of  the  durability  of  apple  orchards. 

Dowiiiug  says  in  its  wild  state  the  apple  tree  is  very  long-lived,  but  the 
finest  garden  sorts  usually  live  about  fifty  or  eighty  years,  though  by 
proper  care  they  may  be  kept  healthy  and  productive  much  longer. 

On  the  sandy  and  gravelly  ridges  in  Northern  Ohio  we  find  some  of  the 
oldest  orchards  have  been  planted  sixty  years,  and  are  yet  producing  fair 
moderate  crops. 

In  view  of  such  facts  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  we  will  say  that 
if  an  apple  orchard  does  not  live  at  least  fifty  years,  it  dies  prematurely. 


Before  answering  the  first  question  proposed,  we  will  here  say  that 
premature  deoay  and  unfruitfnlness  is  often  induced  by  a  lack  of  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil. 

Mr.  Downing  says  the  apple  will  grow  on  a  great  variety  of  soils,  but 
deep  strong  gravelly,  marly,  or  clayey  loam,  or  a  strong  sandy  loam  on  a 
gravelly  subsoil,  produces  the  greatest  crops  and  the  highest  flavored 
fruit,  as  well  as  the  utmost  longevity  of  the  trees ;  an  opinion  in  which 
we  think  every  careful  observer  will  coincide ;  and  also,  if  the  soil  is  not 
naturally  dry  with  a  good  drainage,  it  must  be  made  so  by  underdraining 
and  deep  plowing  or  it  is  unfit  for  an  orchard. 

Planting  in  wet,  compact,  undrained  soils,  where,  at  least  a  portion  of 
the  year,  the  roots  are  immersed  in  water,  will  be  followed  by  disease, 
premature  decay,  and  death. 

The  future  value  and  success  of  the  orchard  depends  very  much  upon 
the  selection  of  suitable  varieties  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate  of  the 
locality  where  the  trees  are  planted.  Although  the  apple  may  be  found 
growing  luxuriantly  in  almost  all  soils  and  situations  in  our  wide  extended 
country,  yet,  as  Dr.  Warder  very  truthfully  remarks  in  his  work  on 
pomology,  there  are  varieties  that  appear  peculiarly  adapted  by  their  na- 
ture to  all  these  different  situations;  there  are,  perhaps,  none  that  will 
thrive  equally  well  in  all.  The  orchardists  of  each  section  of  the  country 
must  ascertain  for  themselves  what  varieties  are  best  adapted  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  their  soil  and  climate;  hence  no  one  region  can  furnish  lists 
of  varieties  to  be  taken  as  a  guide  of  others  differently  situated. 
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la  our  own  examination  of  orchards  we  find  almost  everywhere  the 
evidence  of  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  discrimination  in  the  selection  of 
saitable  varieties  adapted  to  the  soil  and  location  of  the  orchard  ;  hence» 
after  a  few  years,  having  exhausted  the  scanty  food  found  in  the  soil 
suited  to  their  wants,  or  struggling  in  vain  to  adapt  themselves  to  a 
congenial  climate,  they  cease  to  become  profitable  to  their  owners,  and 
can  only  be  regarded  as  cumberers  of  the  ground;  while  in  the  same 
orchard  may  be  found  other  varieties  that  seem  perfectly  at  home,  and 
are  rewarding  their  owners  with  bounteous  crops  from  year  to  year. 

These  facts  present  themselves  at  the  very  threshhold  of  our  inquiry, 
as  one  of  the  prominent  causes  of  **  failure  and  premature  decay."  And 
we  will  here  say  that,  though  the  early  planters  may  be  pardoned  for 
their  mistakes,  there  is  no  longer  any  excuse,  for  he  that  *'  runneth  may 
read"  enough  to  keep  himself  posted,  and  if  he  plants  wrong  varieties  he 
can  only  blame  himself  for  his  ignorance. 


We  also  find  that  planters  not  only  make  mistakes  in  their  choice  of 
varieties,  but  also  in  their  choice  of  trees,  as  to  form  and  size.  It  is  a 
common  error  for  the  purchaser  to  choose  the  largest  and  oldest  trees, 
without  much  regard  to  form ;  as  though  the  more  wood  was  obtained 
the  better  the  purchase;  not  thinking  that  the  larger  the  tree  the  more  it 
will  be  mutilated  in  the  lifting  in  the  nursery,  and  the  greater  the  shock 
to  the  whole  system  in  its  removal.  Such  trees,  when  standing  in  the 
crowded  nursery  rows,  are  usually  tall,  with  high  heads,  and  when  planted 
in  the  orchard  have  tall  naked  stems  of  the  "fish  pole  pattern,"  with 
nothing  to  protect  them  from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun  or  sudden 
thawing  in  winter ;  the  consequence  is,  that,  although  such  trees  may  be 
protected  from  the  sun  and  properly  supported  to  keep  them  in  an  upright 
position  till  they  can  take  care  of  themselves,  yet  it  is  seldom  properly 
done;  and  we  everywhere  see  trees  influenced  by  the  prevailing  winds, 
leaning  to  the  east  or  northeast,  leaving  the  southwest  side  exposed  to 
direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  results  are  seen  in  the  blackened  surface, 
loosened  bark,  and  a  host  of  insects  preying  upon  the  decaying  wood. 


Select  two  or  three  year  old  trees  from  the  nursery,  with  low  heads  and 
stocky  trunks;  and,  after  planting,  keep  them  in  an  upright  position  till 
well  established. 

Another  fault  may  here  be  noticed,  and  especially  in  almost  all  the  old 
orchards,  too  dose  planting.   For  vigorous  health  and  the  beautiful  devel- 
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opment  of  all  its  parts,  the  apple  tree  often  needs  the  space  that  is  denied 
it.  Young  planters  can  learn  to  avoid  this  and  most  other  errors  by 
becoming  members  of  our  Horticultural  Society. 

The  practice  of  digging  holes  in  unbroken  sod  or  in  close,  compact  soils, 
should  be  everywhere  condemned.  When  the  country  was  new,  the  soil 
was  porous  and  filled  with  plant-food — the  accumulated  wealth  of  ages. 
A  tree  planted  in  that  virgin  soil  could  readily  extend  its  roots  in  every 
direction,  and  find  abundance  of  the  aliment  that  it  needed  for  its  future 
growth  and  fruitfulness.  But  the  times  have  sadly  changed.  The  culti- 
vator of  the  soil,  to  supply  his  necessities,  or  in  his  eagerness  to  become 
rich,  has  taken  away  largely  the  elements  of  fertility,  and  given  back  but 
very  little. 


Continual  cropping  has  not  only  carried  away  the  plant-food — the  lime, 
potash  and  soda — but  has  greatly  altered  the  physical  structure  of  the 
soil.  Instead  of  its  porous,  friable  character,  admitting  the  escape  of 
superfluous  moisture,  and  the  ready  entrance  of  the  atmosphere  to  restore 
it  back  when  most  needed  in  time  of  drouth,  we  find  in  all  aluminous 
soils  and  heavy  loams,  and  especially  when  there  is  a  clayey  subsoil,  that 
the  tillable  portion  becomes  compact,  and  often,  in  time  of  drouth,  very 
hard.  The  natural  drainage  by  evaporation  is  greatly  impeded,  so  that 
superfluous  water  escapes  very  slowly  by  evaporation,  and  when  it  is 
finally  dried  up  the  air  cannot  enter  as  formerly ;  the  thousand  pores  are 
closed,  and  consequently  such  soils  suffer  both  by  excessive  moisture  and 
extreme  drouth. 

From  the  examination  your  committee  have  been  able  to  give  to  this 
part  of  the  subject,  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  orchards  planted 
on  clayey  soils  have  suffered  far  more  in  consequence  of  the  changes  al- 
ready referred  to  than  those  planted  upon  sandy  or  gravelly  soils ;  and 
to  us  the  reason  is  obvious.  On  our  sandy  and  gravelly  ridges,  particu- 
larly in  northern  Ohio,  the  physical  condition  of  the  soil  is  less  changed 
from  its  primitive  state.  Although,  like  other  soils,  its  fertility  has  been 
dimini^shed,  yet  the  surface  is  still  open  to  the  benign  influence  of  tiie 
atmosphere,  and  the  drainage  is  now,  as  formerly,  complete.  Such  soils 
are  more  moist  than  clay,  and  consequently  orchards  planted  in  such 
places  never  suffer  from  extreme  drouth  or  excessive  moisture,  and  with 
proper  care  will  remain  healthy  to  a  good  old  age. 

So  vigorous  and  healthy  in  general  are  the  orchards  on  the  ridges  in 
Lake  county,  that,  in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  this  committee,  that 
excellent  pomologist  and  careful  observer.  Dr.  Beardslee,  of  Painesville, 
wrote  that  he  knew  of  no  orchard,  that  was  well  cared  for,  that  exhibited 
symptoms  of  premature  decay. 

We  find  that  on  clay  lands  contiguous  to  the  ridges,  orchards  planted 
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at  the  Bame  time,  with  good  cnltivation,  are  inferior  in  size  and  pro- 
ductiveness, suffering  more  both  in  wet  and  dry  seasons ;  and  yet  a  carefnl 
analysis  of  the  soils  would  probably  show  that  the  elements  of  fertility 
existed  in  greater  quantity  in  the  clay.  If  this  theory  is  found  to  be 
correct,  as  we  believe  it  is,  it  shows  the  importance  of  thorough  under- 
draining  and  deep  plowing  in  all  compact  soils,  in  preparing  the  ground 
for  new  orchards. 

BAD  PEUNINO. 

One  of  the  causes  of  premature  decay  may  be  seen  everywhere  in  the 
manner  in  which  old  orchards  were  pmned,  or  rather,  maimed,  crippled, 
mutilated  and  slaughtered.  Instead  of  thinning  out  the  branches  annu- 
aUy«  by  cutting  out  such  small  ones  as  were  crossing  or  might  chafe  each 
other,  preserving  the  symmetry  of  the  head  and  keeping  it  low,  the  or- 
chard for  many  years  was  usually  neglected,  till  the  branches  became 
large  and  the  head  thick  and  compact,  and  then  the  slashing  process 
commenced.  One  principal  thought  seems  to  possess  the  animal  that 
weilds  the  axe  (if  he  aan  be  said  to  have  any  thoughts),  that  the  tree  is 
in  the  way,  the  right  whereof  belongs  to  himself,  his  team  and  his  plow- 
man. Hence  the  lower  branches  are  the  especial  objects  of  his  displeas- 
ure, and  he  cuts  away  the  beautiful  limbs  that  perfected  their  golden 
fruit  secure  from  the  high  winds,  and  at  the  time  of  gathering  within  the 
reach  of  the  little  ones  of  the  family. 

If  he  had  looked  about  him  he  would  have  seen  that  nature  takes  . 
special  pains  to,  shield  the  trunks  of  all  her  trees ;  but  he  stops  not  to 
think ;  those  branches  that  gave  such  needful  protection  to  the  stems, 
and  shielded  them  from  the  burning  sun  of  summer  and  the  sudden 
thawing  in  winter,  must  come  off.  He  stops  not  till  there  is  nothing  left 
in  the  way  of  his  team  when  cultivating  the  soil. 

Years  roll  on.  Nature  does  all  she  can  to  repair  the  evil,  and  the  head, 
now  higher  and  more  exposed  to  high  winds,  has  become  thick,  and  the 
limbs  have  grown  large.  The  cropping  process  has  been  continued  from 
year  to  year,  and  very  little  has  been  returned  to  restore  the  elements 
'that  have  been  taken  away — not  even  the  ashes  made  from  che  limbs 
chopped  from  the  trees ;  but  they  were  sold  to  a  peddler  for  one  shilling 
per  bushel,  while  any  tree  in  the  orchard  would  have  paid  two  dollars 
per  bushel  in  ruddy,  luscious  fruit,  if  they  had  been  restored  to  the  soil. 

This  pruning  is  not  performed  regularly,  but  at  long  intervals  of  years, 
and  is  the  grand  specific  for  all  the  ailments  of  tree  or  fruit.  The  result 
of  the  constant  robbing  of  the  orchard  is  seen  in  the  diminished  quantity 
and  inferior  character  of  the  product,  and  so  the  owner  prunes  again, 
without  stopping  to  think  whether  the  defect  may  not  be  in  the  soil,  or 
whether  it  is  done  at  the  proper  season  of  the  year.  But  in  early  spring, 
just  as  the  sap  begins  to  circulate,  he  has  found  a  leisure  day,  and  he 
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slashes  away  at  the  trees,  cutting  off  some  branches  near  the  trank  and 
others  a  foot  or  more  from  it,  and  never  cutting  them  smoothly  or  putting 
on  any  paint  or  other  substance  to  protect  the  amputated  limb  from  the 
atmosphere.  The  stumps  of  these  large  branches,  left  unprotected,  will 
decay,  slowly  it  may  be,  but  surely,  until  the  trunk  is  reached,  and  the 
tree  finally  falls  a  victim  to  this  malpractice. 

For  these  old  orchards  we  prescribe  no  remedy.  As  a  preventive  of 
bad  pruning  and  at  the  wrong  time,  buy  Downin^'s,  Barry's,  Elliot's  or 
Warder's  works  on  pomology,  and  practise  what  they  teach. 

INJURIOUS  INSECTS. 

In  regard  to  the  question  whether  the  unfruitfulness  may  not  be 
charged  to  the  increase  of  injurious  insects,  we  regret  to  say  that  the 
member  of  the  committee  to  whom  was  assigned  this  part  of  the  subject 
was  unable  to  give  to  it  his  personal  attention  and  make  a  report,  and 
consequently  the  other  members  of  the  committee  have  been  able  to  give 
it  only  a  very  cursory  examination. 

That  insects  injurious  to  our  apple  crops  have  greatly  multiplied  in 
the  last  decade,  and  are  still  on  the  increase,  is  a  fact  that  every  horti- 
culturist understands,  and  needs  no  further  evidence  to  confirm  it.  It  is 
a  sorrowful  sight  to  pass  through  our  orchards  when  the  fruit  is  being 
gathered,  and  see  the  large  piles  of  rejected,  knotty,  ill-shaped  and 
worm-eaten  fruit,  and  in  some  cases  the  smaller  heaps  of  fruit  that  is 
really  marketable.  No  matter  how  favorable  the  situation,  or  genial  the 
climate,  or  fertile  the  soil ;  no  matter  how  thrifty  the  trees  or  comely 
their  shape,  it  all  goes  for  nothing  if  the  fruit  is  to  be  destroyed  by  these 
orchard  pests. 

In  our  necessarily  brief  notice  of  this  part  of  the  inquiry,  we  can  only 
name  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  of  these  depredators  and  destroyers 
of  our  hopes.  • 

First,  as  affecting  the  tree  and  its  foliage,  maybe  mentioned  the  Apple 
Bark  Louse,  the  A^idiottis  Conchofarmis  of  the  entomologists,  as  becom- 
ing very  destructive  in  some  places,  by  covering  the  trunk  and  limbs 
with  their  unsightly  scales ;  and  their  young,  when  hatched,  feed  on  the 
juices  of  the  young  branches  and  twigs,  and  if  not  destroyed,  the  tree 
will  soon  present  a  sickly,  stunted  growth,  and  cease  to  be  productive. 
The  remedy  is  simple  and  easy.  Scrape  the  rough  bark  from  the  tree  in 
May,  and  for  old  trees  wash  with  strong  lye  made  from  wood  ashes  or  a 
solution  of  potash.   For  younger  trees  the  solution  should  be  weaker. 

The  Aphis  Mali^  or  Apple  Leaf  Louse,  deserves  a  passing  notice.  You 
will  find  a  description  of  this  insect  in  Dr.  Warder's  Pomology,  page  314. 
On  the  apple,  the  majority  of  them  are  small,  green,  wingless  insects, 
found  crowded  together  upon  tender  green  parts  of  the  young  shoots 
and  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  sucking  out  the  very  life  of  the  tree. 
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Eemedy :  The  Dr.  says,  as  a  preventive,  scrape  off  the  rough  bark  from 
the  tree,  ander  which  the  insect  deposits  eggs,  and  wash  with  alkali  so- 
lution. As  a  remedy  when  found  preying  upon  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots,  your  committee  have  tried  and  would  recommend  a  strong  decoc- 
tion of  tobacco,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  soap.  The  branches,  and 
leaves  may  be  syringed  or  immersed  in  the  fluid,  and  this  should  be  done 
upon  their  first  appearance,  as  they  multiply  with  astonishing  rapidity. 

The  Canotrachelus  Nenuphar^  commonly  called  the  curculio,  next  de- 
mands our  attention.  The  first  thing  that  we  will  say  about  him  is,  that 
he  is  an  old  offender,  having  been  written  about  as  early  as  1803,  by  Dr. 
James  Tilton,  of  Wilmington,  Delaware,  and  written  about  by  Dr.  Mease. 
But,  although  he  so  early  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  doctors,  in  his  Ameri- 
can history,  yet,  in  this  instance,  they  failed  to  Mil  him — ^^reatly  to  our 
damage  and  regret. 

He  has  been  so  often  described  that  every  horticulturist  knows  his 
habits  and  the  destruction  he  makes  with  stone-fruits.  The  female,  as  is 
well  known,  prefers  the  plum  and  other  smooth  stone-fruits  in  which  to 
deposit  her  eggs  for  the  next  generation,  yet,  not  satisfied  with  these,  or 
finding  the  supply  too  scanty,  she  will  make  use  of  the  peach,  quince, 
apple  and  pear. 

This  is  proved  by  finding  the  same  grubs  in  these  last-mentioned  fruits 
as  in  the  plum — and  although  in  the  apple,  the  fruit  does  not  fall  as 
readily  to  the  ground  as  the  plum,  yet  if  stung  by  these  insects  it  be- 
comes knotty  and  unfit  for  market. 

The  greater  destruction  of  the  apple  arising  from  this  cause  is  found  to 
exist  when  the  apple-orchard  is  contiguous  to  plum  trees  and  other  stone 
fruits.  We  have  seen  an  apple-orchard,  where  peaches  were  planted 
among  the  trees,  and  plums,  cherries  and  nectarines  near  by,  so  badly 
affected,  that  scarcely  a  bushel  of  smooth,  fair  fruit  could  be  found.  In 
this  case  the  fallen  fruit  was  suffered  to  remain  on  the  ground,  ungather- 
ed  and  uneaten  by  animals. 

All  the  nostrums  that  have  been  advertised  from  time  to  time  have 
been  of  little  account.  The  most  promising  among  the  new  remedies  is 
syringing  the  trees  frequently  with  coal  tar-water,  from  the  time  of  blos- 
soming for  four  or  five  weeks. 

This  experiment  has  been  made  the  past  year  with  success,  but  needs 
further  trial  before  it  can  be  pronounced  a  remedy.  The  sure  thing  is  to 
catch  him  and  kill  him  while  in  the  perfect  state,  by 'shaking  the  insects 
down  upon  cloth  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  killing  them.  But,  in  our 
opinion,  more  depends  upon  destroying  the  fallen  fruit  dailyj  in  the 
abatement  of  this  nuisance,  than  in  killing  the  current  generation. 

We  will  not  weary  your  patience  by  describing  that  hungry  family  that 
belong  to  the  order  called  Lepidaptera^  and  of  which.  Dr.  Harris  says, 
to  this  group  belong  the  caterpillars  that  swarm  in  the  unpruned  nur- 
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series,  and  neglected  orchards  of  the  slovenly  and  improvident  husband- 
man," but  will  refer  you,  for  a  description  of  each  family,  to  the  Doctor. 

But  we  are  unwilling  to  pass  along  without  saying  something  about 
the  Codlin  Moth— the  Carpoeapsa  PomoneUa  of  the  books.  You  will  find 
an  extended  description  of  this  destructive  pest  in  Harris*  work  on  «*  In- 
jurious Insects;"  and  a  correct  but  shorter  account  in  Dr.  Warder^s 
Pomology,  which,  with  the  leave  of  our  worthy  President,  we  will  read : 

"The  Codlin  Moth,  introduced  from  Europe,  has  been  steadily  increas- 
ing from  year  to  year  as  our  orchards  grow  older,  until  now  we  have  few 
perfect  fruit  left. 

"  The  moth  appears  early  in  the  summer  to  lay  the  eggs  of  the  first 
crop  of  worms.  The  eggs  are  dropped  upon  the  blossom  end  of  the  ap- 
ple ;  that  affords  an  entrance  to  the  young  worm,  which  passes  to  the 
core,  about  which  it  consumes  the  pulp  and  seeds." 

"The  worm  is  whitish,  becoming  flesh-colored  in  warm  weather ;  it  at- 
tains its  growth  in  three  or  four  weeks,  and  makes  its  exit  by  gnawing 
through  the  side  of  the  fruit" 

* "  It  instinctively  seeks  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  secrete  itself  under  the 
scales  of  bark,  and  thus  afford  an  opportunity  to  destroy  it  in  its  pupa 
state,  for  it  will  creep  under  anything  that  may  be  put  in  its  way." 

And  further  on,  in  regard  to  remedies,  the  Doctor  says  all  wormy  fruit 
should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  it  falls,  and  either  be  boiled  or  fed  at  once 
to  swine. 

And  before  closing,  permit  me  to  say,  that  in  contending  with  our  in- 
sect foes,  we  must  fight  them  here  in  their  entrenchments,  in  the  larva 
and  pupa  sl^ate.  In  the  perfect  form  they  escape  our  notice  or  elude  our 
grasp ;  bat  when  inactive,  we  can  combat  them  more  successfully.  We 
must  "  fight  them  on  this  line,"  if  we  would  succeed.  We  would  say  to 
every  cultivator  throughout  the  State,  destroy  the  fallen  fruit  daily,  in 
some  way.  If  you  have  swine  enough  to  do  it,  let  them  have  the  job  ; 
they  will  do  it  well,  and  pay  you  handsomely  for  the  privilege—in  good 
pork.  If  you  cannot  turn  in  your  hogs,  employ  some  one  to  gather  up 
the  fruit ;  it  must  be  done,  or  in  many  places  our  orchards  will  be  a  fail- 
ure. If  you  cannot  this  season  combat  the  10,000  that  are  destroying 
your  hopes  and  depleting  your  purse,  how  will  you  meet  the  100,000  next 
year,  and  so  on  from  year  to  year,  as  they  increase  in  fearful  ratio  1 

Insects  have  their  natural  enemies,  which  hold  them  in  check,  and  we 
should  learn  to  distinguish  our  friends  from  our  foes,  that  we  might  aid 
the  one  and  destroy  the  other.^^-Is^  the  production  of  fruit  of  so  small 
consequence  compared  with  other  interests  and  industrial  pursuits  that 
it  is  unworthy  of  the  supportjof  our  best  men  and  the  fostering  eare  of 
the  State  ?  The  produce  of  a  single  county  might  not  arrest  your  atten- 
tion,  but  when  multiplied  by  the  number  of  counties  in  the  State,  the 
sum  swells  up  into  magnificent]^  proportions.   For  example,  the  commer- 
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cial  value  of  the  apple  crop  alone  in  the  little  county  of  Lake,  for  the 
present  year  1868,  is  at  least  $100,000. 

The  total  amount  of  the  apple  crop  for  the  whole  State  according  to 
the  Agricultural  Beport  for  1867,  was  9,400,000  bushels ;  which,  at  60d. 
per  bushel,  would  amount  to  more  than  four  and  a  half  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  a  single  year  for  apples  alone.  The  number  of  bushels  of  peaches 
grown  in  the  State,  as  repc^pted  for  1867,  was  more  than  1,400,000  bush- 
els, which,  estimated  at  the  low  price  of  (2.50  per  bushel,  amounts  te 
more  than  (3,500,000.  The  pear  crop,  according  to  statistics,  was  worth 
more  than  (500,000.  The  aggregate  of  these  three  kinds  of  orchard  fruits 
amounts  to  more  than  $8,500,000;  while  nothing  is  said  of  quinces  and 
other  fruits. 

Imperfect  as  the  statistics  may  be,  they  aid  us  in  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  great  commercial  value  of  our  orchard  crops. 

But  as  great  as  the  aggregate  now  is,  it  may  be  easily  increased  an 
hundredfold,  when  a  more  correct  knowledge  of  the  best  method  of  cul- 
tivating our  orchards,  and  destroying  their  enemies,  shall  stimulate  the 
grower  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts.  But  we  have  looked  upon  our  orchards 
only  |Eis  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of 
our  fruits  in  all  the  social  and  domestic  relations  of  life? 

Acceptable  alike  in  the  palace  of  the  rich  and  the  cottage  of  the  poor; 
they  contribute  daily  to  our  highest  refined  enjoyment  of  perfect  health ; 
and  when  sickness  overtakes  us,  they  are  the  first  to  cheer  us  and  refresh 
us  with  their  cool,  acidulated  drinks. 

First  and  foremost  among  all  the  fruit  gifts  that  a  kind  Providence  has 
bestowed  upon  us  in  this  favored  land  stands  the  A1»ple  ;  and  we  could 
bear  the  loss  of  any  onej  and  even  all  other  hinds^  as  valuable  as  they  are, 
better  than  the  loss  of  this  king  of  fruits.  Viewed  in  this  light,  what- 
ever evil  influence  occasions  premature  Aecay^^  or  diminishes  the  pro- 
ducts of  our  orchards,  not  only  injuriously  affects  the  treasury,  but,  what 
is  above  all  price,  the  health  and  happiness  of  the  people. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  we  thank  you  and  the  gentlemen  present 
for  so  patiently  listening  to  this  imperfect  report  of  your  committee. 
We  have  looked  at  the  broad  field  that  has  been  assigned  us,  and  have 
longed  to  traverse  it  in  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  State,  but  adverse 
circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  prevented.  We  earnestly  hope 
that  the  objects  of  inquiry  that  have  been  only  partially  examined,  may 
be  entrusted  to  gentlemen  who  will  gather  up  and  present  such  facts  at 
our  social  gatherings  as  will  enable  our  Society  to  send  out  over  the  land 
that  information  which  every  tiller  of  the  soil  needs,  to  become  a  suc- 
cessful cultivator  of  fruit. 


J.  Stobbs, 
Chairman  of  Committee. 
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Report  op  John  D.  Clarke,  of  Lancaster,  Ohio. 

Jesse  Siorrs,  Esq.,  Chairman  of  Committee  to  investigate  tlie  causes  of  the  "  deterioration  of  the 
orchard  crops  of  Ohio 

As  a  member  of  your  committee,  I  beg  leave  to  make  the  following 
report  as  the  result  of  careful  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  general  health 
and  fruitfulness  of  apple  orchards  in  South-central  Ohio : 

The  question  was  presented  for  discussion  ft)  the  Hocking  Valley  Hor- 
ticultural Society  at  the  regular  meetings  held  in  Lancaster  January  25th 
and  February  8th,  1868.  The  attendance  at  these  meetings  was  unusually 
large,  and  much  interest  was  manifested  by  the  public  in  regard  to  the 
conclusions  arrived  at  during  the  discussion,  which  were,  in  substance,  as 
follows: 

First — That  as  regards  the  alleged  comparative  unfruitfulness  of  the 
apple  orchards  of  late  years,  the  proposition  itself  cannot  be  sustained  in 
reference  to  the  orchards  of  this  region. 

Second — ^That  our  orchards  are  as  productive  now  as  at  any  former  pe- 
riod, and  that  in  respect  to  the  summer  and  fall  varieties  especially,  they 
are  grown  in  greater  quantity  and  perfection  now  than  heretofore. 

Third — That  the  annual  supply  of  winter  apples  has  diminished  in 
quantity,  and  that  in  keeping  qualities  there  has  been  a  deterioration,  but 
that  this  is  local  in  cause,  and  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  the 
orchardist,  and  not  climatic,  or  consequent  upon  the  clearing  away  of  the 
forests  and  more  perfect  drainage  of  the  country. 

Fourth — ^That  these  local  causes  are,  first,  the  introduction  of  many 
Tarieties  from  more  northern  latitudes,  that  ripen  prematurely  here,  thus 
becoming  late  fall  apples  of  inferior  quality,  not  being  adapted  to  our  soil 
and  climate.  Second,  the  neglect  to  prune«  enrich,  and  cultivate,  or  im- 
proper pruning,  or  the  growing  of  crops  that  are  injurious  to  the  health 
and  fruitfulness  of  the  trees.  Third,  the  ravages  of  insects  which  are 
multiplied  with  astonishing  rapidity  where  no  efforts  are  made  to  keep 
them  in  check. 

Fifth — ^That  we  should  plant  only  such  varieties  as  are  adapted  to  our 
soil  and  climate.  Prune  often,  avoiding  the  cutting  of  large  branches. 
Manure  and  cultivate  so  as  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil.  Make 
war  on  injurious  insects  and  exclude  all  kinds  of  stock  from  the  orchard, 
excepting  hogs,  during  the  fruit  season. 

[In  reference  to  this  report  from  the  Hocking  Valley  district,  it  was 
remarked  that  it  was  made  a  year  ago,  just  after  a  plentiful  apple  crop. 
Had  it  been  made  at  the  present  time,  after  the  failure  of  the  past  season^s 
crop,  it  is  probable  that  the  tone  would  have  been  a  little  different.] 

After  some  general  remarks  on  the  importance  of  the  apple  crop,  and 
the  necessity  of  promulgating  information  respecting  the  means  of  its 
improvement,  on  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  committee  be  requested 
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to  continue  their  investigations  another  year,  and  to  employ  such  aid  as 
they  may  be  able  to  o])tain  in  the  work ;  And  for  defraying  the  expenses 
of  printing,  postage,  travel,  etc.,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  Society. 

Injurious  insects  being  the  topic  of  discussion,  several  plans  were  sug- 
gested for  checking  this  evil  in  apple  orchards.  Mr.  Storrs  recommended 
keeping  hogs  in  the  orchards  during  summer  to  devour  the  fallen  fruit 
and  also  loosen  the  soil  by  their  rooting.  He  gave  some  facts  and  obser- 
vations in  support  of  this  practice.  Mr.  Burrows,  of  Lancaster,  had  seen 
beneficial  results  from  keeping  hogs  in  orchards,  in  Western  Xew  York, 
where  he  formerly  resided.  Mr.  Eichmond,  of  Sandusky,  turns  two  hun- 
dred sheep  into  his  orchard,  for  half  a  day  or  a  day  at  a  time,  about  twice 
a  week.  They  eat  up  the  fallen  fruit  and  prevent  the  groivth  of  weeds, 
sprouts  and  bushes.  If  suffered  to  remain  too  long  the  sheep  may  bark 
the  trees.   He  prefers  sheep  to  hogs. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  Harrisburgh,  spoke  of  the  usefulness  of  birds  in  de- 
stroying insects  and  the  need  of  protection  against  strolling  gunners.  He 
prefers  birds  to  both  sheep  and  hogs.  His  trees  are  so  low  headed  sheep 
would  eat  the  branches ;  does  not  make  pasture  lots  of  his  orchards,  but 
cultivates  them  as  fruit  gardens. 

Mr.  Mears,  of  Clermont  county,  said  there  had  been  great  falling  off  in 
the  fruit  crops  of  Southern  Ohio,  whatever  the  causes  might  be.  There 
were  still  instances  of  good  success,  and  we  want  the  facts  in  regard  to 
them.  He  believed  good  care  and  cultivation  were  the  chief  elements  of 
success. 

Mr.  Elliott  advocated  close  planting  of  orchard  trees,  then  till  the 
ground,  and  allow  no  crops  between.  When  the  trees  grow  together  cut 
away  one-half  of  them. 

Mr.  Bateham  believed  that  a  change  had  been  going  on  in  the  climate, 
not,  perhaps,  in  the  average  temperature  or  amount  of  rain,  but  in  the 
increased  aridity  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  greater  severity  of  summer 
drouths,  affecting  injuriously  the  trees,  and  causing  fungus  on  the  fruit. 
This  did  not  so  much  affect  the  lake  shore  region. 

Mr.  McMasters,  of  Delaware  county,  said  his  locality  was  in  a  valley, 
and  fruit  was  generally  better  on  the  hills  than  in  the  valleys.  He  thinks 
man  can  do  but  little  in  fighting  against  insects.  Many  of  them  come 
and  go  mysteriously.  He  believes  in  good  cultivation  of  orchards  and 
low  heads  of  trees.  He  mulches  his  fruit  trees  with  litter  or  spoiled  hay. 
Trees  on  rich  valley  lands  grow  larger  and  need  more  space  than  on  the 
hills. 

Mr.  Storrs  said  some  varieties  of  apple  trees  needed  considerable  more 
space  than  others ;  he  thought  from  thirty  to  forty  feet  was  necessary  for 
full  grown  trees. 

Dr.  Warder  spoke  of  the  worm  of  the  Codlin  moth  as  the  greatest 
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enemy  of  the  apple  crop.  He^  approved  of  sheep  and  hogs  as  effectiye 
helpers  in  keeping  this  insect,  as  well  as  the  carculio,  in  check,  by 
devouring  the  fallen  fruit.  He  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  Godlin  moth  (see  his  work  on  Pomology),  and  recommended 
Dr.  Trimble's  haf^  band  remedy  or  trap  for  the  worms.  These  bands 
should  be  tied  around  the  trunks  of  the  trees  in  early  summer  (June), 
and  the  larvsa  will  be  found  under  them  in  July  and  August.  We  need 
a  State  Naturalist  to  instruct  our  people  about  these  things. 

Nbw  Method  op  Pkeseeving  Frtjits.— Mr.  Boalt,  of  Korwalk,  ex- 
hibited specimens  of  various  fruits  and  vegetables,  preserved  in  open 
vessels  by  MeflFord's  process — the  use  of  sulphurous  add  gas.  The  fruits 
were  tasted  freely  by  the  members  and  visitors  present,  and  found  to  be 
in  perfect  state  of  preservation,  with  the  slightest  possible  odor  or  taste 
of  sulphur  about  them.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  not  have  been  per- 
ceptible if  not  suggested  to  the  mind  by  a  knowledge  of  the  ingredient 
used.  Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  subject  by  all  the  company, 
and  Mr.  Boalt  spoke  on  the  subject  in  substance  as  follows : 

mepfobd*s  new  method  of  PRESEEViNa  fruits. 

The  interests  of  horticulture  demand  an  auxiliary  in  the  shape  of  a 
cheap  and  effective  system  for  preserving  fruits,  in  order  that  the  house- 
holds of  the  million  need  not,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  products  of  the 
tree  and  vine,  be  confined  to  the  mere  fruiting  season.  If  fruits  could 
be  easily  preserved,  so  as  to  be  afforded  at  moderate  prices^  the  consump- 
tion of  the  same  would  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the  reduction  in  price ; 
and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  fruit  producing  area  would  be  increas- 
ing in  the  same  ratio  to  meet  that  demand. 

The  way  markets  now  stand,  especialy  for  perishable  fruits,  is  no 
criterion  by  which  to  judge  what  prices  fruits  in  a  preserved  form  could 
be  afforded  at,  out  of  the  ripening  season ;  for  in  the  market  it  is  either 
feast  or  famine ;  and  the  horticulturist,  when  he  starts  from  home  with  a 
load  of  perishable  fruits,  does  not  know  whether  he  will  find  the  market 
buoyant  or  flat.  This  would  be  regulated  by  a  cheap  system  of  preserv- 
ing, and  all  flurry  and  bustle  to  get  his  fruit  sold  and  eaten  up  before  it 
rotted,  would  give  way  to  a  quiet,  sure,  pleasant  and  profitable  employ- 
ment in  putting  his  fruit  beyond  the  reach  of  decay.  It  would  equalize 
prices  during  the  year,  and  consumers  could  and  would  buy,  at  prices 
highly  remunerative  to  the  horticulturist,  all  the  fruits  that  would  grow 
on  twice  the  present  area  of  land  devoted  to  fruit  raising. 

Heretofore  we  have  had  no  system  but  that  of  canning — a  system  too 
expensive,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  for  any  but  the  wealthy,  for 
the  reason  that  the  air-tight  envelope  costs  so  much  itself^  that  it  makes 
its  contents  a  costly  luxury.  Gentlemen  will  be  surprised  when  I  tell 
them  that  the  empty  can  usually  costs  from  two  to  four  times  as  much  as 
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the  frait  it  is  to  contain,  depending,  of  course,  on  the  kind  of.  fruit  which 
is  to  be  encased.  Now  these  cans,  as  a  general  thing,  are  of  no  use  to 
the  consumer,  and  are  treated  the  same  as  the  shells  of  oysters — opened, 
contents  taken  out,  and  then  thrown  away.  The  laboring  classes  cannot 
afford  to  do  this,  and  hence  they  do  without.  Eailroad  express  compa- 
nies are  some  aid  in  taking  away  fruits  when  there  is  an  excess  from  a 
plentiful  crop,  and  distributing  them  in  localities  where  there  is  a  de- 
mand; but  the  charges  of  these  monopolies  are  only  a  repetition  of  the 
costly  air-tight  can.  . 

To  show  you  how  the  canniDg  system  works  on  a  commercial  scale — 
one  preserving  house  in  Cincinnati,  last  fall,  paid  for  tin  cans  and  tin- 
ners' bills,  for  their  tomatoes,  (15,000  for  15,000  dozens  of  two-pound  ^ 
cans.  The  quantity  of  tomatoes  encased  in  these  was  35,625  gallons. 
All  that  the  fruit,  ready  to  go  into  the  cans,  cost  them  was  about  $4,000, 
or  a  little  over  one- fourth  the  cost  of  the  cans.  !N'ow  if  the  masses  could 
have  these  fruits  without  being  compelled  to  pay  that  enormous  tinners* 
bill  ($15,000),  the  community  at  large  would  gladly  do  it,  and  people 
would  very  willingly  buy  fruit  in  larger  quantities,  and  have  it  more 
frequently  on  their  tables. 

A  systetn,  therefore,  that  can  dispense  with  the  use  of  the  air-tight  can 
altogether,  is  what  is  needed,  and  just  what  horticulture  demands.  That 
system  is  now  in  use.  It  has  been  thoroughly  tested,  and  has  not  as  yet 
been  found  wanting.  Last  year  it  was  tested  in  an  experiment  of  about 
seventy-five  gallons  of  peaches,  and  they  completely  filled  the  bill,  both 
as  to  the  preservation  of  their  texture  and  flavor.  This  year  we  have 
put  up  more  than  ten  thousand  quarts  of  various  kinds  of  fruit,  and  the 
superiority  of  these  fruits,  as  compared  with  those  canned,  is  the  remark 
of  every  one  that  visits  our  store  in  Norwalk.  In  putting  them  up  we 
use  no  canning  liquid  or  powder.  We  treat  our  fruits  before  scalding, 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  This  gas,  impregnating  the  firuit,  hardens  the 
tissues,  so  that  it  does  not  break  down  in  scalding  or  steaming.  Our 
vessels  for  holding  the  fruit  are  stoneware,  and  as  this  suffers  no  injury 
whatever  from  the  fruit,  it  lasts  for  years  in  the  business;  or  when 
emptied  of  their  contents,  command  as  good  prices  as  new  ware.  The 
constant  tendency  of  the  fruit  is  to  throw  off  the  anti-septic,  and  in  time 
the  surface  of  the  fruits  in  the  jars  would  mould.  To  prevent  this,  we 
use  a  sweet  wooden  lid,  charged  with  the  gas  and  applied  to  the  surface 
of  the  fruit  in  the  jars;  and  should  these  mould  at  any  time,  they  can  be 
recharged  and  replaced.  Fruits  can  be  dipped  from  these  jars  at  all 
times  and  in  quantities  to  suit,  without  endangering  in  the  least  what 
remains,  for  our  fruit  is  exposed  at  all  times  to  atmospheric  influences, 
being  in  open  vessels.  All  who  desire  to  see  for  themselves  the  operation 
of  a  system  that  is  sure,  sooner  or  later,  to  supercede  canned  fruit  as  a 
commercial  article,  are  invited  to  come  to  Korwalk  and  visit  the  store  of 
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Mefford,  Boalts  &  Go.,  and  tast«  the  fruits  and  examine  the  ByBtem  by 
which  they  are  preserved. 


Mr.  Elliott,  of  the  Committee  on  Furtherance  of  the  Objects  of  the 
Society,  presented  the  following  report : 

The  committee  honored  with  the  duty  of  preparing  some  system  or 
course  of  uctiou  that  might  assist  the  collection  of  practical  information 
relating  to  all  branches  of  horticulture,  respectfully  suggest  the  follow- 
ing: That  a  committee  of  five  members  be  appointed,  to  be  called  the 
committee  for  the  collection  of  local  knowledge;  two  of  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  serve  for  two  years,  and  the  places  of  the  other  three 
to  be  filled  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  committee  to  prepare  one  or  more  texts  or 
subjects  for  discussion  and  the  eliciting  of  practical  knowledge  on  horti- 
culture; cause  these  texts  or  questions  to  be  printed,  and  forwarded 
monthly  to  each  horticultural  society  or  club  in  the  State,  with  a  request 
that  its  discussion  be  made  a  part  of  the  programme  of  each  society  at 
its  meeting;  also  requesting  the  secretary  of  each  society  to  prepares 
condensed  record  of  such  discussion,  and  send  the  same,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, to  the  secretary  of  the  State  Horticultural  Society. 
,  The  secretary  of  this  Society  shall  be  a  member  ex  offioio  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  in  addition  to  his  present  duties  be  required  to  prepare  and 
collate  condensed  reports  of  these  several  reports  from  the  local  societies, 
and  hold  the  same  subject  to  the  use  of  the  Society. 

The  cordial  co-operation  ©f  each  local  society  to  be  respectfully  invited,, 
calling  their  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  object,  and  the  great 
value  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  united  gathering  of  knowledge; 
also  requesting  them  to  forward  to  the  committee  any  suggestions  re- 
specting topics  for  discussion,  or  plans  for  the  gathering  and  diffusing  of 
horticultural  knowledge. 

Also,  that  we  invite  from  every  horticultural  club  or  society  in  the 
State  the  attendance  of  one  delegate,  and  these  shall  be  heartily  wel- 
come to  participate  in  the  discussions  at  such  meetings. 

After  brief  discussion  the  report  was  laid  upon  the  table  till  the  after- 
noon. It  was  then,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Bateham,  amended  so  as  to  make 
Mr.  Elliott  the  secretary  of  the  committee,  and  the  one  who  shall  have 
the  duty  of  compiling  the  reports,  etc. ;  then  it  was  adopted. 

DISCUSSION  ON  EVERGHIEENS. 

About  an  hour  was  spent  in  a  general  discussion  on  evergreens,  elicit- 
ing only  a  few  points  worthy  of  special  notice.   Mr.  Elliott,  being  called 
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OB,  spoke  of  the  common  error  in  planting  door-yaxds  and  small  groonds, 
choosing  evergreens  of  too  large  growth,  as  the  Korway  Spruce,  Austrian 
Pine,  etc.,  which,  although  handsome  and  appropriate,  perhaps,  while 
young,  soon  monopolize  too  much  space  and  obstruct  the  pathway  or  the 
prospect,  and  become  a  detriment  rather  than  a  benefit  to  the  premises. 
People  should  learn  to  choose  varieties  of  slow  and  dwarfish  growth,  as 
the  American  Spruce,  and  the  several  species  of  Dwarf  Pines,  which  are 
beautiful  and  appropriate  for  small  enclosures.  Nurserymen  should  pro- 
vide larger  sto6ks  of  these,  so  as  to  furnish  them  in  abundance  at  mod- 
erate prices,  and  recommend  them  to  their  customers. 

Mr.  Pentland,  of  Hamilton  county,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  the  Dwarf 
Pines,  and  some  species  of  the  Juniper. 

Mr.  Manning  and  Mr.  Storrs  commended  the  Hemlock,  as  deserving  of 
more  praise  and  culture;  also  the  Siberian  Arbor  YitsB.  These  can  easily 
be  kept  in  very  moderate  bounds  by  clipping. 

Dr.  Warder  spoke  of  the  great  value  and  beauty  of  the  Norway  Spruce 
and  Pines  for  large  grounds,  and  especially  for  screens  and  hedges,  for 
the  protection  of  orchards  and  gardens  from  winds,  etc.  He  alluded  to 
the  interest  that  is  manifested 'in  this  subject  in  Illinois»  and  the  immense 
numbers  of  evergreen  trees  now  being  annually  planted  in  that  State, 
and  the  millions  of  seedling  plants  growing  in  the  nurseries. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  the  farmers  of  Ohio  ought  to  give  attention  to  the 
planting  of  belts  and  screens  of  evergreens  to  shelter  their  fields  and  or- 
chards from  the  cold  and  drying  winds,  now  so  injurious,  since  the  forests 
have  disappeared. 

Some  remarks  on  planting,  distances  apart,  etc.,  finished  up  the  dis- 
cussion. On  motion  of  the  President,  Mr.  Elliott  was  appointed  to  re- 
port on  Evergreens  at  the  next  annual  meeting. 

ON  BASPBEBHIES. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  requested  to  give  information  about  the  Ndomi.  He 
said  he  could  only  repeat  what  had  been  already  published  respecting  it. 
It  was  produced  from  seed,  about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  Mrs.  Gov.  Wood, 
of  Rockport,  near  Cleveland.  She  had  quite  a  lot  of  seedlings,  and,  ob- 
serving this  one  as  superior  to  the  rest,  he  named  it  Naomi  by  Mrs. 
Wood's  consent,  and  afterward,  when  its  hardiness  had  been  well  tested, 
he  wrote  a  description  of  it,  which  was  published  in  several  journals. 
Care  was  not  taken  by  Mrs.  Wood,  nor  her  son-in-law,  Mr.  Merwin,  to 
keep  the  plants  distinct;  hence  a  number  of  inferior  seedlings  were 
mixed  with  the  Naomi,  and  afterwards  disseminated  as  the  true  variety. 
He  once  took  up  100  of  the  plants,  by  direction  of  Mrs.  Wood,  and  such 
as  she  considered  genuine,  but  afterwards  found  not  over  a  dozen  true 
Naomis  in  the  lot.   This  will  account  for  the  disappointment  of  several 
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parties  who  obtained  plants  for  Naomi,  from  responsible  sources,  as  they 
supposed,  bat  found  them  inferior  to  the  descriptions. 

Being  asked  in  what  respects  the  Naomi  differed  from  the  Franconia, 
Mr.  Elliott  said  he  had  both  varieties  in  his  garden,  and  there  was  such 
a  resemblance  as  led  him  to  conclude  that  the  Naomi  was  from  seed  of 
the  Franconia.  Indeed,  it  was  difficult,  without  close  observation,  to 
distinguish  them ;  still,  there  was  some  difference  in  plant  and  fruit,  and 
while  the  Naomi  was  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Franconia  in  other  re- 
fipeets,  it  had  the  advantage  of  being  hardier,  enabling  it  to  withstand 
the  winters  of  the  lake  shore  perfectly  for  the  past  ten  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Eichmond  said  he  had  been  very  much  interested  in  this  Naomi 
question.  He  was  engaged  in  growing  raspberries  with  other  fruits,  and 
had  taken  much  pains  to  find  out  and  procure  the  best  varieties,  both  in 
this  country  and  Europe.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  who  in- 
spected raspberries  in  the  gardens  around  Cleveland  last  summer,  and  he 
was  exceedingly  pleased  with  the  fruit  which  they  took  to  be  the  true 
Naomi,  especially  as  seen  at  GoUamer  on  Mr.  Hall's  grounds.  It  was  the 
finest  show  of  raspberries  that  he  ever  saw,  and  he  was  convinced  that 
the  plants  had  no  extra  cultivation  nor  winter  protection.  He  did  not 
know  what  the  true  name  was,  but  he  did  not  think  it  was  any  foreign 
variety,  nor  was  it  what  he  and  some  of  his  friends  had  obtained  for  the 
Naomi,  which  was  inferior  to  these.  [See  Ad  Interim  report  of  meeting 
at  Cleveland.] 

Mr.  Campbell  expressed  his  belief  that  the  variety  now  regarded  as  the 
true  Naomi  is  really  the  Franconia,  and  that  the  inferior  variety  seen  by 
the  committee  at  Mrs.  Wood's  and  Mr.  Merwin's  is  really  Mrs.  Wood's 
Seedling,  which  was  named  Naomi  by  Mr.  Elliott. 

To  this  Mr.  Elliott  replied^ that  Mrs.  Wood  never  had  the  Franconia; 
she  never  bought  plants  of  any  kind ;  and  the  committee  found  the  true 
Naomi  in  her  grounds,  as  well  as  the  spurious. 

The  Mrs.  Wood  Ba^berry^  Mr.  Elliott  said,  was  another  seedling  raised 
by  Mrs.  W.  It  was,  apparently,  from  seed  of  the  old  Purple  cane,  and 
nearly  related  to  the  Black-cap  family.  Its  chief  value  was  its  lateness. 
He  could  not  say  much  as  to  the  size  or  quality  of  the  fruit. 

Miami. — Mr.  Mears,  of  Clermont  county,  said  he  lived  in  the  Miami 
Valley,  and  two  varieties  of  Black-caps  had  gone  out  from  there,  both  of 
them,  in  his  judgment,  superior  to  the  Doolittle ;  the  largest  and  best  one 
was  about  a  week  later  than  the  other.  Some  had  thought  this  to  be  the 
*»  Mammoth  Cluster."   He  did  not  know  any  variety  by  that  name. 

Mr.  Campbell  believed  the  Miami  and  Mammoth  Cluster  to  be  the 
same ;  he  had  both  now  in  his  grounds,  and  could  probably  decide  next 
year.  The  Canada  Black-cap  seems  also  to  be  another  name  for  the 
Miami. 

Clarke. — Mr.  Campbell  said  the  plants  of  this  variety  seemed  perfectly 
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hardy ;  had  withstood  twenty  degrees  below  zero  without  injury.  It  was 
also  productive  and  of  good  quality.  He  considers  it  the  best  hardy  red 
raspberry  as  yet  fiiUy  tested. 

Mr.  Bichmond  found  it  sufficiently  hardy,  but  not  as  good  a  bearer  as 
he  could  wish,  and  the  plants  threw  up  suckers  too  profusely. 

PhUaddphia. — Mr.  Manning  finds  this  the  most  hardy,  productive  and 
profitable.  Mr.  Weltz,  of  Wilmington,  concurred.  Mr.  Eichmond  also 
approves  it — a  little  later  than  Eirtland  with  him,  and  good  for  succes- 
sion, though  the  fruit  was  deficient  in  flavor.  Mr.  Buttles  said  it  was 
very  productive  and  of  better  quality  than  the  Black-caps.  Mr.  Bichmond 
said  the  Sandusky  people  preferred  Black-caps  to  the  Philadelphia,  or 
even  the  Kirtland ;  they  would  pay  one-third  higher  price  for  them ;  per- 
haps because  they  were  less  abundant  there. 

Mr.  Mears  spoke  of  two  seedlings  from  the  Belle  de  Fontenay,  which 
he  thought  quite  promising,  but  need  further  trial,  called  Parnell  and 
Baker.  Dr.  Warder  also  spoke  favorably  of  them ;  not  quite  sure  as  to 
their  hardiness.  Mr.  Weltz  said  his  son  had  a  promising  new  seedling  of 
Purple  Gane. 

Inquiry  was  made  respecting  the  variety  of  Ever-bearing  Baspberry 
exhibited  at  the  State  Fair  by  Mr.  Miller,  of  Clinton  county,  but  no  fhr- 
ther  information  was  given. 

Blaokbebbies  were  briefly  discussed,  and  but  few  points  of  interest 
made.  Mr.  Bichmond  and  Mr.  Campbell  said  the  Wilson  waa  not  quite 
hardy  with  them.  Dr.  Warder  said  it  was  early,  but  fruit  not  superior 
in  quality.  Mr.  Campbell  found  Kittatinny  hardy  and  vigorous ;  fruit 
fair  size,  abundant  and  good.  Mr.  Bichmond  concurred,  but  wished  the 
fruit  was  larger.  Mr.  Bateham  said  the  fruit  was  large  and  fine  at  Mr. 
Enox*s  the  past  season ;  he  regarded  it  as  superior  to  the  Lawton ;  it  was 
ripe  when  black,  while  the  Lawton  was  seldom  fully  ripe  when  picked, 
and  the  color  soon  changed  afterwards ;  that  it  was  a  poor  market  fruit. 
Dr.  Warder  said  the  Kittatinny  was  the  most  popular  of  all  with  the  fruit 
growers  of  New  Jersey. 

Stbawbebbies. — Mr.  Bateham  called  for  information  about  the  Baudi- 
not,  a  new  Ohio  seedling  origioating  in  Licking  county.  Very  flattering 
accounts  of  it  appeared  in  the  papers  last  year,  and  some  plants  of  it  were 
sent  to  him  a  year  ago,  but  in  consequence  of  drouth  they  had  not  done 
very  well,  but  he  was  favorably  impressed  with  it,  and  should  give  it 
careful  trial.  The  quality  of  the  fruit  was  superior  to  the  Wilson,  but  the 
size  and  form  not  seemingly  quite  as  regular  and  handsome. 

Dr.  H.  Boudinot,  of  Alexandria,  gave  an  account  of  the  strawberry  as 
produced  by  him  from  seed  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Wilson,  in  1862. 
Mr.  Andrew  Merriman,  of  Granville,  having  observed  the  fine  quality  of 
the  berry,  took  pains  to  propagate  it  and  make  its  merits  known  for 
several  years  past.  The  printed  testimony  of  a  number  of  respectable  citi- 
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zens  of  Licking  county  was  distributed  among  the  members,  setting  forth 
the  merits  of  the  Bondinot,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  found  to  be  earlier  and 
better  every  way  than  the  Wilson ;  "  the  berries  average  larger,  more 
compact,  richer  flavor,  more  numerous,  and  better  carries and  Mr.  Mer- 
riman  offers  a  premium  of  (il,000  for  any  strawberry  plant  that  will  yield 
more  and  better  fruit,  in  weight,  from  the  same  number  of  plants,  one 
year  old. 

Several  gentlemen  in  the  meeting  testified  to  the  respectability  of  Dr. 
Boudinot  and  Mr.  Merriman,  and  to  the  fine  appearance  and  quality  of 
the  strawberry  as  they  had  seen  it  in  Granville. 

'  It  was  suggested  that  some  members  of  the  Ad  Interim  committee 
would  visit  Granville  and  inspect  the  fruit  next  June. 

Mr.  Campbell  spoke  briefly  of  several  now  varieties  tested  by  him  the 
past  season.   [See  his  notes  in  Ad  Interim  rejiorts.] 

Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  a  few  plants  of  Nicanor,  which  bore  fruit,  and 
he  was  highly  pleased  with  it.  The  fruit  is  of  good  size,  uniform,  hand- 
some shape,,  good  color,  firm  texture  and  fine  quality.  The  plants  seem 
vigorous  and  productive ;  he  thought  it  promised  to  be  a  good  market  as 
well  as  family  variety.  But  for  size  and  appearance  he  had  not  yet  seen 
anything  equal  to  the  Jucunda;  and  Mr.  EInox  continues  to  make  more 
money  out  of  it  than  all  other  varieties  together.  [See  remarks  on  his 
crops  in  Ad  Interim  reports.] 

Mr.  Buttles  planted  some  of  Nicanor  and  Dr.  Nicase  last  spring ;  both 
had  been  highly  productive  of  plants;  had  no  fruit  yet.  Jucunda  had  not 
done  as  well  with  him  the  past  season  as  formerly.  Green's  Prolific  had 
done  remarkably  well  with  him ;  fruit  too  soft  for  distant  carriage,  and 
rather  sour. 

Mr.  Bichmond  had  found  the  Ida  very  productive  and  profitable  for 
market;  it  continues  a  long  time  ripening.  Had  planted  Seth  Boyden 
and  Ghas.  Downing,  both  large  and  promising  varieties;  not  fairly  tested. 

Capt.  Spalding  had  a  strawberry  bed  consisting  of  Jucunda  and  several 
other  varieties.  The  first  crop  of  fruit  was  quite  good;  the  runners  were 
kept  off  and  the  ground  mulched  with  tan ;  the  growth  of  leaves  the  next 
season  was  very  strong — too  rank  indeed — and  the  next  crop  of  fruit  wa« 
almost  a  failure.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  mulching,  or  was  the 
ground  too  rich'? 

Mr.  Bateham  said  he  saw  the  strawberry  bed  of  Capt.  Spalding  at 
fruiting  time  the  past  summer,  and  it  was  a  striking  case  of  failure.  In 
his  opinion  the  soil  was  too  heavily  manured  as  well  as  mulched ;  and, 
being  a  strong  moist  loam,  with  a  rainy  month  of  June,  the  failure  is 
accounted  for. 

Mr.  Cox,  of  Clermont  county,  spoke  well  of  Green's  Prolific  as  a  market 
fruit;  said  it  sold  better  than  the  Wilson  in  Cincinnati  market.  Had 
tried  Durand's  Seedling,  with  poor  result. 
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DISCUSSION  ON  aRAPES. 


On  motioB,  it  was  decided  that  as  time  was  shert,  only  one  hour  shoald 
be  devoted  to  grapes, 

Mr.  Bateham  alluded  to  the  handsome  box  of  lona  grapes  upon  the 
table,  from  Judge  Phillips,  of  Berlin,  and  the  fine  display  of  this  fruit  at 
the  State  Fair,  last  fall,  as  evidence  that  this  variety  was  succeeding  well 
in  some  localities;  and  in  fact  he  could  say  it  had  done  well  almost 
everywhere  along  the  lake  shore,  so  that  he  had  come  to  regard  it  as  the 
best  grape  of  all  for  that  regioD.  From  a  full  trial  of  it,  used  freely  in 
his  family,  along  with  a  dozefn  other  varieties,  for  several  we^ks,  he  found 
that  children  and  adults  would  eat  more  lonas  every  day  than  any  other 
variety. 

Mr.  Stevenson,  of  Clyde,  had  several  tons  of  lona  fruit  this  year. 
.  Vines  had  grown  well  and  bore  enormously — second  crop  Was  greatly 
pleased  with  lona;  had  planted  a  few  Bumelan;  growth  the  first  year 
magnificent.  He  exhibited  some  jelley  made  from  lona  grapes,  which 
was  pronounced  first  rate.  ' 

Mr.  Storrs,  of  Painesville,  said  lona  vines  grew  well  with  him  on  grav- 
elly soil  with  a  little  manure. 

Gapt.  Spalding,  of  Cleveland,  thought  the  lona  vines  heretofore  plant- 
ed were  weak  from  excessive  propagation,  and  now  that  strong  roots 
were  beginning  to  be  used  we  should  find  better  success. 

Mr.  Buttles  spoke  of  his  sad  experience  with  2,000  lona  vines  bought  of 
Dr.  Grant,  some  years  ago,  and  said  he  felt  that  the  extravagant  praise 
of  the  vines  and  variety  was  a  swindle. 

Mr.  Stevenson  replied  that  he  bought  1,000  vines  of  the  same  party, 
the  same  season,  and  found  it  a  first-rate  investment— ronly  wished  he 
had  more  of  them. 

Mr.  Bateham  did  not  think  that  climate  alone  was  the  cause  of  Mr. 
Buttles*  failure  with  lona ;  for  some  persons  in  that  region  had  succeeded 
with  it.   He  alluded  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Limpert,  of  Groveport. 

Mr.  Buttles  replied  that  Mr.  L.  succeeded  with  all  kinds  in  his  shel- 
tered garden.  For  his  part  he  found  the  Concord,  Hertford  and  Ives  the 
most  sure  and  profitable. 

Mr.  Mears  said  the  Ives  was  the  only  grape  talked  of  in  his  region, 
and  was  destined  to  revolutionize  the  world ! 

Mr.  Elliott  asked  whether  the  Ives  was  good  for  anything  except  for 
wine. 

Mr.  Cox  said  it  sold  well  early,  in  Cincinnati  market. 
Dr.  Warder  said  the  same  of  Pittsburgh  market- 
Mr.  Elliott  thought  the  people  who  bought  the  fruit  would  not  do  it  a 
second  time,  unless  they  had  strange  taste. 
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Mr.  Clarke,  of  Lancaster,  said  that  Concords  sent  early  to  Cincinnati 
market  netted  12c.  per  lb.   Ives  and  Hartford  about  the  same. 

Mr.  Battles  sold  his  Concords  in  Columbus,  by  the  ton,  at  4  to  5c. 
per  lb. 

Creveling, — Mr.  Manning  spoke  favorably  of  this  as  an  early  table 
grape  for  family  use ;  the  faulty  character  of  the  bunches  was  improved 
by  planting  the  vines  alongside  of  the  Concord. 

Mr.  Barney,  of  Sandusky,  regarded  the  Creveling  as  the  best  flavored 
of  all  the  black  grapes;  was  sorry  the  bunches  were  not  sufficiently 
handsome  to  make  it  a  good  market  variety. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  he  had  seen  the  bunches  quite  compact  and  hand- 
some at  Mr.  Knox's,  grown  alongside  of  Concord  and  other  varieties; 
but  he  had  them  grown  on  his  own  grounds  at  Painesville,  alongside  of 
Hartford  Prolific,  Concord  and  Delaware,  and  the  bunches  were  quite 
defective.  He  thought  we  have  yet  to  learn  something  of  the  require- 
ments of  this  grape. 

Mr.  Burrows,  of  Zanesville,  said  he  had  concluded  that  the  best  three 
varieties  for  his  region  were  Concord,  Hartford  and  Ives. 

Mr.  Ohmer  said  the  same  for  the  vicinity  of  Dayton. 

Mr.  Manning,  of  Franklin  county,  chose  Concord  and  Creveling;  Hart- 
ford drops  too  much,  and  Catawba  does  not  ripen  well ;  Delaware  and 
lona  shed  their  foliage. 

Capt.  Spalding  preferred  Concord,  Catawba  and  Delaware. 

Martha, — Mr.  Campbell  spoke  of  it  as  Concord  refined.  Dr.  Warder 
concurred.  Sweet,  and  most  people  said  very  good ;  deserving  the  same 
place  among  white  that  Concord  had  among  black  grapes — ^less  liable  to 
injury  by  wet. 

Nides. — Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  this  as  a  good  early  grape,  though  small— 
vine  hardy,  healthy  and  productive. 

Arnold's  Hybrids,  of  Canada. — Mr.  Barney  had  seen  some  of  them,  and 
thought  there  was  value  in  two  or  three  of  them. 

LongworWs. — Mr.  Underwood,  of  Columbus,  was  growing  several  of 
Long  worth's  varieties — No.  20,  Extra  White,  California  White,  and  sev- 
eral others  of  considerable  promise.  See  Judd  &  Co.'s  HorticuUural  An- 
nual 

Eumelan. — Mr.  Barney  spoke  of  tasting  this  fruit  at  the  grape  show  in 
Canandaigua,  and  finding  it  much  better  than  the  specimens  at  the  To- 
ledo fair.  Bunch  of  fair  size  and  form,  flavor  vinous  and  very  good-— 
was  much  pleased  with  it 

Salem.— Mx.  Bateham  spoke  of  this  and  the  other  Bogers'  Hybrids  as 
having  done  very  well  generally  the  past  reason,  and  their  appearanoe 
and  quality  exceeding  the  expectations  of  most  people.  At  Pittsbnrgh 
and  Rochester,  as  well  as  at  Painesville,  the  display  of  these  had  been 
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remarkably  floe.  He  UDderstood  that  Mr.  Bogers  was  about  to  give 
names  to  about  a  dozen  of  his  best  hybrids.   See  ad  interim  reports. 

Hine. — Mr.  Elliott  asked  for  information  about  Hine,  as  it  was  claimed 
to  be  an  Ohio  seedling  of  some  promise.  He  had  received  two  different 
black  grapes  as  Hine. 

Mr.  Bichmond  said  spurious  varieties  had  been  sent  out  as  Hine.  It  is 
of  dark  Gatawba  color.  He  could  not  yet  speak  very  definitely  as  to  its 
value. 

Mr.  Barnes  thought  it  not  sufficiently  hardy.   He  believed  the  origina- 
tor, Mr.  Brown,  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Walter  was  called  for,  but  no  response. 


It  was  remarked  that  Ohio  was  more  of  a  peach-growing  State  than 
many  people  supposed.  The  assessors'  returns  show  that  the  crop  of 
1867,  which  was  not  a  full  one,  amounted  to  nearly  one  and  a  half  million 
bushels  (1,402,849).  The  President  called  on  Mr.  Kemp,  who  is  a  large 
grower  of  this  fruit,  in  Butler  county,  to  give  some  of  the  results  of  his 
experience  in  the  matter  of  varieties  and  culture. 

Mr.  Kemp  said  he  found  the  peach  crop  as  reliable  as  most  others;  had 
only  failed  two  years  out  of  eight.  He  has  100  acres  of  peaches;  finds 
good  demand  for  the  fruit,  if  well  grown  and  properly  shipped ;  sends 
mostly  to  New  York;  has  given  much  attention  to  varieties;  prefers  few 
kinds ;  has  50  acres  of  only  three  sorts — Old  Mixon  Free,  Honest  John 
(Large  E.  York),  and  Smock.  Troth's  Early  and  Hale's  Early  also  good. 
Heath  Cling  also  sells  well.  He  chooses  good  soil;  plants  trees  20  feet 
apart;  cuts  off  branches  and  top;  cultivates  three  years  in  corn;  finds 
good  culture  pays;  prevents  injury  from  borers  by  hilling  up  the  trees, 
and  by  digging  them  out  with  a  knife  twice  a  year.  In  shipping  peaches 
he  finds  it  important  to  use  none  but  good,  new  boxes,  of  nice,  smooth 
pine,  and  have  the  fruit  well  selected.  In  a  lot  of  nice  fruit  sent  to  Kew 
York  one  or  two  old  boxes  were  used,  and  these  had  to  be  sold  for  $2  per 
bushel  less  than  thd  others — only  half  price.  His  choice  of  varieties  for 
succession  would  be,  Hale's  and  Troth's  Early,  Large  E.  York,  Crawford's 
Early,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Crawford's  Late,  Heath  Free,  Smock,  Old  Mixon 
Cling  and  Heath  Cliug. 

Mr.  Weltz,  of  Clinton  county,  another  extensive  peach-grower,  said  he 
was  expecting  to  plant  10,000  trees;  will  choose  the  proportion  of  varie- 
ties about  as  follows :  One  thousand  each  of  Hale's  Early,  Serrate  Early 
York,  Old  Mixon  Free,  and  Stump  the  World ;  fifteen  hundred  Smock ; 
two  thousand  Freeman's  White  (of  New  Jersey);  five  hundred  each  of 
Bed  Bareripe,  Boyal  Kensington,  Heath  Free,  Heath  Cling  and  Ward's 
Late. 
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Mr.  Clarke,  of  Fairfield  county  (formerly  of  the  Eeforin  Farm),  said 
he  would  choose  Crawford's  Early  as  best  of  all,  then  Crawford's  Late, 
Heath  Cling,  Smock,  Serrate  Early  York,  Red  Eareripe,  Ward's  Late, 
Cooledge's  Favorite,  New  York  White  Cling. 

Mr.  Buckingham,  of  Clermont  county,  said  the  peach  crop  was  reliable 
and  profitable  in  his  region.  He  finds  Hale's  Early,  and  other  white- 
fleshed  early  varieties,  liable  to  rot  if  wet  and  hot  weather  about  the 
time  of  ripening.  He  approves  Ward's  Late,  Old  Mixon  Free,  Craw- 
ford's Early  and  Crawford's  Late. 


But  little  time  was  given  to  discussion  on  pears  and  cherries.  The 
blight  in  pear  trees  still  continues  to  baffle  and  dishearten  the  cultivators 
of  this  fruit  in  most  localities ;  still  the  instances  of  success  are  quite 
numerous,  and  sufficient  to  stimulate  to  extensive  planting. 

Mention  was  made  by  President  Warder  of  the  very  beautiful  and 
promising  young  pear  orchard  of  Mr.  A.  Fahnestock,  on  Maumee  Bay, 
near  Toledo,  consisting  of  ten  acres,  six  years  planted,  and  commencing 
to  bear  fruit.  The  principal  varieties  are  Bartlett,  Flemish  Beauty, 
Seckel,  Sheldon,  Buerre  d'Anjou,  Buflfum  and  Louise  Bonne.  No  blight 
has  as  yet  appeared  in  this  orchard.  Mr.  Ohmer,  of  Dayton,  has  also 
been  quite  successful  in  growing  pears  for  the  markets. 

A  call  being  made  for  those  present  having  experience  in  pear  culture 
to  name  what  they  regarded  as  the  best  two  or  three  varieties  for  stand- 
ards, and  as  many  for  dwarfs,  the  following  was  the  result: 


J.  A.  Warder.— Standard :  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Buerre  Bosc.  Dwarf:  Doy- 
enne d'Ete,  Louise  Bonne,  Duchess. 

F.  Pentland, — Standard:  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  Howell.  Dwarf:  Duchess, 
L.  Bonne,  B.  Lucrative. 

L.  Weltz. — Standard :  Bartlett,  Howell,  B.  Clairgeau.  Dwarf:  Duchess, 
Soldat,  Laboureur,  Louise  Bonne. 

W.  S.  Imlay.— SUndard:  Bartlett,  Tyson,  Buflfum.  Dwarf:  Howell, 
B.  Lucrative,  Duchess. 

G.  W.  Campbell. — Standard :  Bartlett,  Tyson,  B.  d'Aremberg.  Dwarf: 
Duchess,  B.  Lucrative,  F.  Beauty. 

F.  B.  Elliott  approved  Bartlett,  B.  Bosc,  B.  d'Anjou  and  D.  Boussock; 
he  said  Clapp's  Favorite  promised  well,  but  was  not  suflaciently  tested, 
and  B.  Clairgeau  was  generally  good  and  handsome,  but  variable. 

J.  Spalding.^Standard:  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon.  Dwarf:  Duchess, 
L.  Bonne,  W.  Doyenne. 

W.  Z.  Barney.— Standard:  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  B.  Clairgeau.  Dwarf: 
Duchess,  B.  Lucrative,  Louise  Bonne. 
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M.  B.  Bateham.— Standard :  Bartlett,  Sheldon,  F.  Beauty.  Dwarf: 
L.  Bonne,  D.  d'Ete,  Duchess. 

H.  Gulick. — Standard:  Bartlett,  F.  Beauty,  B.  Clairgeau.  Dwarf: 
Duchess,  d'Angouleme. 

J.  D.  Clarke. — Standard:  Seckel,  Bartlett,  F.  Beauty.  Dwarf:  L. 
Bonne,  Duchess. 

W.  A.  Burrows. — Standard:  Bartlett,  Tyson,  F.  Beauty.  Dwarf: 
Duchess,  B.  d'Anjou,  L.  Bonne. 

N.  L.  Wood. — Standard :  Bartlett,  F.  Beauty,  B.  d'Aujou. 

W.  E.  Mears. — Standard :  Tyson,  Windsor,  Bartlett. 

W.  J.  Townsend. — Standard:  Bartlett,  Seckel,  Sheldon. 

6.  Buckingham. — Standard :  Bartlett,  B.  Clairgeau,  Howell. 

E.  Manning. — Standard:  B.  Bosc,  Clapp's  Favorite,  Bartlett,  Howell, 
B.  Clairgeau. 

A.  B.  Buttles.— Standard :  Buflfum,  Bartlett,  Sheldon.  Dwarf:  L, 
Bonne,  B.  d'Anjou,  Duchess. 


After  some  discussion  on  the  partial  failure  of  the  cherry  crop  by  the 
rotting  of  the  fruit  the  past  season,  without  any  definite  result,  the 
following  was  the  vote  on  the  best  three  varieties : 

Capt.  Spalding. — Early  Purple  Guigne,  and  two  Morellos. 

J.  Storrs. — Black  Tartarian,  Rockport,  Early  May. 

F.  R.  Elliott. — E.  P.  Guigne,  Rockport,  Louis  Phillippe. 
M.  B.  Bateham. — E.  P.  Guigne,  M.  Duke,  Louis  Phillippe. 
W.  P.  Kerr.— E.  May,  May  Duke,  Gov.  Wood. 

A.  B.  Buttles. — Black  Tartarian,  Rockport,  Gov.  Wood. 
J.  D.  Clarke.— M.  Duke,  Elton,  B.  Tartarian. 

E.  Manning. — Rockport,  Great  Bigarreau,  Red  Jacket. 
L.  Weltz.— E.  May,  M.  Duke,  E.  P.  Guigne. 

G.  C.  Townsend.— M.  Duke,  Elton,  B.  Tartarian. 

]Sr.  L.  Wood.— Coe's  Transparent,  B.  Tartarian,  May  Duke. 
W.  S.  Imlay. — Gov.  Wood,  M.  Duke,  E.  Richmond. 
D.  C.  Richmond. — M.  Duke,  B.  Tartarian,  Gov.  Wood. 

G.  Buckingham. — ^Black  Tartarian,  E,  P.  Guigne,  E.  May. 
W.  E.  Mears. — E.  May,  Rockport,  M.  Duke. 

H.  Gulick. — E.  May,  Gov.  Wood,  B.  Tartarian. - 

F.  Pentland.— E.  May,  Gov.  Wood,  M.  Duke. 

J.  A.  Warder. — E.  May,  Gov.  Wood,  B.  Tartarian. 

G.  W.  Campbell. — Rockport,  Gov.  Wood,  May  Duke. 
P.  T.  Cox.— O.  P.  Guigne,  E.  May,  B.  Tartarian. 
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GENEBAL  BUSINESS. 


Election  op  Ofpicees. — ^After  a  variety  of  nominations,  the  follow- 
ing were  the  oflBcers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President— Dr.  J.  A.  Warder,  Oleves,  Hamilton  county. 

Vice  PreHdent—G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware. 

Secretary  and  Treaswer — M.  B.  Bateham,  Painesville. 

Ad  Interim  Committee  (with  the  above) — "N.  Ohmer,  Dayton;  D.  0. 
Eichmond,  Sandusky;  W.  E.  Hears,  Milford;  J.  Storrs,  Painesville. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer  was  given  verbally,  with  the  remark  that  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  this  meeting  would  materially  alter  the 
figures,  and  the  report  would  be  made  up  and  printed  in  the  report  as 
usual. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Elliott,  the  officers  of  the  Society  were  requested  to 
petition  the  Legislature  tq  increase  the  amount  of  appropriation  from 
the  State  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Society,  so  as  to  enable  the  Society 
to  extend  its  operations. 

[This  was  attended  to  by  the  Secretary,  but  without  any  increase  over 
the  appropriations  of  the  previous  year. — Sec] 

PBiNTiNa  THE  ANNTJAii  Eepobt.— The  Secretary  stated  that  there 
had  been  some  just  complaint!  of  the  delay  in  printing  the  annual  reports. 
The  cause  of  the  delay  was,  the  printing  is  done  for  the  Society  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  when  the  matter  is  in  type  for  the  Agricultural 
Beport,  which  is  not  until  May  or  June;  and  by  waiting  thus,  a  saving 
of  about  $150  to  the  Society  is  eflfected. 

Engravings. — ^The  President  presented  to  the  Society  a  series  of 
engravings  of  insects,  from  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which  were 
examined  and  admired,  and  the  following  resolution  was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  tendered  to  Hon.  Horace 
Capron,  XJ.  S.  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  for  the  very  interesting  series 
of  insect  engravings  made  by  Mr.  Townend  Glover,  the  Naturalist  of 
the  Department. 

Delegates  to  the  American  Pomological  Society. — The  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  biennial  meeting  of  the  American  Pomological  Society 
to  be  held  in  Philadelphia  in  September  next,  and  expressed  the  hope 
that  a  number  of  our  members  would  be  present. 

On  motion,  the  officers  of  this  Society  were  appointed  delegates  to 
attend  that  meeting. 


The  Committee  on  Fruits  reported  the  following  as  exhibited  on  the 
tables : 

From  Z.  Phillips,  Berlin  Hights,  a  nice  box  of  lona  grapes,  in  fine 
condition,  but  not  thought  to  be  fully  ripe  when  gathered. 
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From  W.  E.  Mears,  Milford,  a  dish  of  persimmons,  nearly  seedless, 
and  quite  good,  suggesting  the  question  whether  this  native  fruit  cannot 
be  improved  by  cultivation. 

From  ?  a  plate  of  Vicar  pears. 

Apples.— From  D.  0.  Bichmond,  Sandusky,  a  collection  of  seventy  va- 
rieties, mostly  well-known  approved  sorts — some  rare  or  unknown. 

From  IT.  L.  Wood,  Smithfield,  specimens  of  Grimes'  Golden,  R.  I. 
Greening,  Box.  Busset,  King,  Evening  Party  and  Bentley  Sweet. 

From  M.  B.  Batoham,  Painesville— Baldwin,  Belmont,  Baltimore,  Egg 
Top  and  Sweet  Pearmain.  Also  from  E.  Marshall  and  B.  Popoon, 
Painesvilie,  quite  a  collection  of  apples. 

Dr.  J.  A.  Warder  presented,  from  A.  M.  Lawver,  South  Pass,  III.,  the 
Lawver  apple,  Missouri  Superior,  Parke's  Keeper,  Zimmerman,  Saint  Jo, 
and  Large  Striped  Pearmain.  The  Lawver  is  a  very  showy  and  attrac- 
tive-looking red  apple,  of  fair  quality,  promising  to  be  valuable  for  the 
markets.  The  Missouri  Superior  and  Parke's  Keeper  are  so  much  like 
Large  Striped  Pearmain,  that  we  have  doubts  of  their  distinctions ;  and 

SaiBt  Jo  "  is  as  much  like  Kaign's  Spitzenberg  as  to  suggest  its  being 
that  variety. 

A  seedling  apple  by  G.  W.  Campbell,  of  Delaware,  of  quite  fair  ap- 
pearance, round,  greenish,  smooth ;  not  yet  in  season ;  promises  well. 

Box  of  apples  from  Jos.  Waldorf,  Mt.  Gilead,  O.,  part  of  them  for 
names.  No.  1  is  thought  to  be  Wood's  Greening ;  No,  3,  Minkler ;  No. 
4,  Ben  Davis ;  No.  5,  Wagener. 

From  E.  Manning,  Harrisburgh,  O. — Fallawater,  Wine  Sap,  E.  Spit- 
zenberg, King,  Borne  Beauty,  White  Pippin,  N.  Spy,  Red  Canada,  Pitts- 
burgh Pippin,  Swaar,  Smith's  Cider,  Ladies'  Sweet,  Ben  Davis,  Dodge's 
Crimson,  H.  Nonsuch,  Stark,  Trader's  Fancy. 

Mr.  McMasters,  of  Leonardsburgh,  presented  Stark  and  a  number  of 
other  apples ;  and  some  other  lots  were  on  the  tables  without  any  names 
of  exhibiters  attached. 

From  Jas.  Sigler,  McConnellsville,  fine  specimens  of  Sigler's  Pound, 
and  a  variety  of  other  apples. 

Mr.  Elliott  spoke  of  a  promising  seedling  apple  received  by  him  in 
September  last  from  F.  R.  Miller,  Sugar  Grove,  Pa.,  claimed  to  be  a  seed- 
ling from  Talman  Sweet. 

See  remarks  on  New  apples  in  ad  interim  reports. 

BBPORT  ON  POTATOES. 

The  Committee  on  Vegetables  reported  that  they  found  on  the  tables  a 
very  fine  exhibition  of  potatoes,  consisting  of  nearly  thirty  varieties. 

Sixteen  varieties  are  presented  by  L.  Weltz,  of  Wilmington,  Ohio; 
among  these,  the  finest  are  Harrison  and  Pink-eye  Rusty-coat,  both  well- 
5D 
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known  approved  varieties,  raised  from  seed,  by  Mr.  Goodrich.  The  Har- 
rison, for  beauty,  quality  and  productiveness,  is  not  excelled  by  any 
potato  now  generally  cultivated.  The  Pink-eye  Busty-coat  is  large, 
handsome,  productive,  and  of  good  quality. 

Fiue  samples  of  the  Early  Eose  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Buttles 
and  Col.  G.  S.  Innis,  of  Columbus.  The  committee  believe,  from  inspec- 
tion of  these  and  other  samples,  and  all  they  have  learned  of  this  variety, 
that  the  Early  Bose  is  the  best  early  potato  now  cultivated. 

Good  samples  of  the  Early  Goodrich  were  on  exhibition  from  several 
parties.  This  variety  lias  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  planters, 
in  the  matter  of  quality ;  though  we  believe  the  fault  is  in  the  season 
rather  than  the  potato,  hence  we  advise  giving  it  anbther  year's  trial. 

Large  specimens  of  the  Jersey  Peach  Blow  and  the  White  Peach  Blow 
were  before  the  committee.  On  cutting  them,  a  majority  of  the  former 
were  found  to  be  hollow,  which  is  a  common  fault  of  the  vaiiety.  The 
White  Peach  Blow  was  found  more  solid,  and  is  believed  to  be  a  superior 
sort. 

The  Orono  was  exhibited  as  "Jackson  White" — they  being  one  variety, 
as  we  believe.   It  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  yields  finely. 

Quite  a  number  of  Patterson's  English  seedlings  were  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Weltz.  From  their  appearance  and  the  general  knowledge  we  have 
gained  of  them,  we  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  their  cultivation. 

D.  C.  BiGHMOND, 

A.  B.  Buttles, 

H.  GULICK, 

GammiUee. 

Discussion  on  Potatoes  occupied  an  hour  or  more,  and  was  participated 
in  by  quite  a  number  of  members,  but  the  Secretary  took  only  briel 
notes,  as  potatoes  are  not  regarded  as  hortictUtural  products  in  his  county, 
unless  the  seed  costs  $1  a  pound. 

Mr.  Weltz  had  38  acres  potatoes  the  past  season ;  he  planted  Early 
Goodrich  quite  early,  and  some  as  late  as  18th  May ;  the  former  turned 
out  first  rate — 300  bushels  per  acre ;  the  latter  very  poor — ^not  over  75 
bushels.  Early  Bose,  planted  early,  did  well — planted  late,  poorly.  The 
new  English  varieties  were  planted  late  and  proved  quite  poor;  he  thinks 
not  more  than  one  or  two  of  any  value.  Pink-eye  Busty-coat  gave  fine 
yield — 200  to  300  bushels  per  acre — and  quality  equal  to  Harrison. 
Peach  Blows  too  coarse  and  apt  to  be  hollow,  on  his  lands ;  Monitor  the 
same.   Gleason  is  very  good,  and  ought  to  be  extensively  tried. 

Mr.  Burrows,  of  Zanesville,  had  28  acres  potatoes,  12  to  16  varieties; 
many  of  them  failed — season  not  favorable.  He  likes  the  White  Peach 
Blow  and  the  Buckeye. 

Mr.  Townsend,  of  Zanesville,  said  justice  had  not  been  done  the  Buck- 
eye —none  better  for  the  Zanesville  market. 
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Mr.  Innis  said  potato  culture  had  very  much  increased  around  Columbus 
within  the  past  ten  years.  He  formerly  planted  only  three  or  four  acres 
— now  fifty  acres ;  and  there  are  usually  three  hundred  to  four  hundred 
acres  in  his  vicinity.  Last  year  (1867)  Early  Goodrich  gave  him  two 
hundred  bushels  per  acre,  and  compared  with  Keshannock  and  Buckeye 
was  pronounced  best.  This  year,  planted  early,  the  yield  was  not  over 
eighty  bushels  per  acre;  quality  fair;  while  Neshannocks,  planted  at 
same  time,  were  not  fit  to  eat ;  the  season  too  hot.  He  condemned  plant- 
ing in  rows  and  ridging  up ;  he  plants  in  hills,  and  cultivates  early  and 
often.  Several  others  concurred  in  this.  [See  Farmers*  Chronicle  of  the 
past  year,  also  Ohio  Farmer^  for  his  views  on  potato  culture.] 

Mr.  Buttles  spoke  at  some  length  on  potatoes  and  their  culture.  He* 
had  tested  a  large  number  of  varieties ;  results  about  the  same  as  given 
in  report  of  committee  and  by  other  speakers.  He  had  tried  the  Vander- 
vere  potato,  and  it  seemed  to  be  of  little  value,  either  as  to  yield  or 
quality. 

Mr.  Bateham  said  he  tried  the  Yandervere  on  sandy  land  the  past  year, 
and  was  well  pleased  with  it,  both  in  quality  and  yield  ;  should  at  least 
try  it  again. 

Mr.  Eichmond  spoke  in  favor  of  the  old  Keshannock,  Jersey  Peach 
Blow  and  Gusco — all  popular  and  good  for  market  with  him. 

Mr.  Elliott  and  Dr.  Warder  gave  their  views  on  potatoes  with  the  rest, 
and  the  Doctor  run  off  on  to 

Potato  Bugs  !  He  said  he  had  found  the  veritable  Colorado  Bug  along 
the  river  banks  in  his  southwest  corner  of  Ohio  this  season,  and  it  had 
appeared,  in  small  numbers  as  yet,  in  various  parts  of  Indiana;  so  that  it 
is  possible  we  are  to  be  speedily  scourged  with  this  worst  of  all  enemies 
of  the  potato  crop.  ^^.^There  is  some  prospect,  however,  that  this  insect  is 
meeting  insect  foes  which  are^opposing  its  progress  eastward,  and  that 
its  visitation  this  way  may  not  be  very  severe  or  lasting.  It  is  possible, 
too,  that  the  climate  or  other  influences  may  tend  to  check  its  increase 
this  way. 

Mr.  Storrs  gave  some  account  of  his  observations  of  the  bug  in  Iowa 
three  or  four  years  ago,  when  it  was  quite  destructive  to  the  potato  crop 
in  that  State  and  Kansas. 
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ON  METEOROLOGY  AND  GRAPE  ROT. 


BY  G.  C.  HUNTINGTON,  K£LLEY*S  ISIAND,  OHIO. 


The  following  is  the  Essay  referred  to  on  page  25,  read  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Lake  Shore  Grape  Growers'  Association: 

A  great  many  theories  have  been  propoanded  within  the  last  few 
years,  which  in  the  opinion  of  their  several  anthers,  at  least,  are  deemed 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  rot  in  grapes,  which  has  evidently  been  on 
the  increase  for  several  years.  None  of  these  theories,  so  far  as  I  have 
observed,  have  been  accepted  by  practical  grape-growers  as  a  body,  as 
throwing  any  particular  light  on  this  interesting  and  important  subject. 
On  the  contrary,  I  have  not  yet  noticed  a  single  theory  which  has  stood 
the  test,  when  confronted  with  facts,  within  the  reach  of  any  practical 
grape-grower,  who  observes  and  examines  carefully,  without  prejudice — 
not  with  the  view  of  sustaining  some  preconceived  theory  in  which  he 
may  feel  an  interest — ^but  with  the  sole  object  of  arriving  at  the  truth. 
TJntil  the  experience  of  the  last  season  showed  the  contrary,  the  notion 
prevailed  quite  generally  that  too  much  rain  during  the  summer  months 
was  the  sole  cause  of  the  difficulty.   Unfortunately,  however,  for  this 
theory  the  rain  fall  for  the  past  season  was  below  the  average  for  the  last 
ten  years,  and  the  grape  crop  suffered  more  from  rot  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year  since  grapes  have  been  made  a  specialty.   Consequently  we 
are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  rot,  whatever  it  may  be, 
does  not  lie  wholly  in  that  direction.  Kow,  I  do  not  purpose  to  start  a 
new  theory  which  might  at  no  very  distant  day  be  demonstrated  by  care- 
ful observation  and  experience  to  be  untenable,  as  all  the  theories  hitherto 
have  been,  but  I  do  purpose  getting  together  a  sufficient  number  of  facts 
to  show  in  minute  detail  exactly  what  the  weather  has  been  during  the 
grape-growing  season  for  the  last  ten  years.   Any  one  can  then  compare 
the  seasons  with  each  other,  and  by  knowing  the  seasons  when  the  grape 
crop  was  good  and  when  it  suffered  from  rot,  will  be  able  to  form  an  in- 
telligent opinion  as  to  how  far  the  weather  can  be  made  chargeable  for 
short  comings  in  the  crop.   I  have  no  sympathy  with  that  class  of  inves- 
tigators who  first  hatch  a  theory  and  then  set  themselves  to  work  looking 
up  facts  to  sustain  it.   Every  one,  as  a  matter  of  course,  would  feel  a 
certain  degree  of  pride  in  having  his  particular  views  sustained.  The 
question  is,  can  such  a  one  be  considered  an  impartial  investigator  1 
Would  he  not  be  Inclined  to  make  his  own  end  of  the  balance  a  little  the 
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longest?  Would  he  not  seize  with  avidity  every  fact  which  would  seem 
to  sustain  his  views,  and  see  much  less  distinctly,  or  perhaps  ignore 
altogether  whatever  would  militate  against  his  theory  1  Unfortunately, 
this  is  too  often  the  case.  We  prefer  to  take  the  opposite  course  first — 
get  together  all  the  facts  within  our  reach  which  seem  to  have  any  bear- 
ing on  the  case  under  investigation,  then  from  these  observed  facts  de- 
duce our  theory,  if  the  facts  will  warrant  such  a  deduction ;  if  not,  we 
must  patiently  continue  our  investigations. 

The  tables  given  below  will  show  the  mean  temperature,  rain,  cloudi- 
ness and  sunshine  for  six  months,  say  May  to  October,  both  inclusive, 
for  the  last  ten  years ;  also  the  date  when  grapes  come  into  bloom.  This 
does  not  occur  in  this  locality  before  the  20th  of  June,  and  some  seasons 
it  has  been  several  days  later.  We  may  find  that  a  few  days  delay  in  com- 
ing into  blossom  may  have  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  future  crop, 
and  since  the  date  of  blossoming  is  determined  in  a  great  measure,  by  the 
temperature  of  the  month  of  May,  I  include  that  month  as  properly  be- 
longing to  the  grape-growing  season.  I  have  not  included  November, 
for  the  reason  that  all  danger  from  rot  is  past  before  that  date,  although 
the  harvest  may  not  be  completed  until  two  or  three  weeks  later. 

The  tables  are  more  extended  than  I  could  wish,  but  anything  short  of 
this  would  be  of  little  use.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  know  that  there 
were  a  certain  number  of  rainy  days  in  the  aggregate  during  the  seasoti, 
or  that  a  certain  number  of  inches  of  rain  fell  during  that  time,  or  that 
there  was  more  or  less  sunshine  in  the  aggregate.  If  in  any  season 
there  is  found  to  be  any  unusual  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of 
things,  it  is  all  important  that  we  know  at  what  particular  time  during 
the  season  this  occurred.  A  cold,  north-easterly  rain-storm  just  at  the 
time  when  grapes  are  in  blossom  might  be  the  cause  of  a  very  serious 
damage  t«  the  expeoted  crop  by  preventing  fructification,  as  was  the 
case  two  years  since.  The  same  storm  occurring  at  any  other  time  dur- 
ing the  season  might  be  perfectly  harmless.  On  the  other  hand,  one  week 
of  warm,  bright  sunshine  at  the  time  of  blossoming  might  prove  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  crop  than  twice  the  amount  at  any  other  time  during  the 
year. 

I  am  strongly  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  particular  state  of  the 
weather  during  the  latter  half  of  June,  exercises  a  very  decided  influ- 
ence— be  it  good  or  bad — on  the  coming  crop.  Every  practical  grape- 
grower  must  have  observed  that,  if  the  weather  is  warm  and  bright  at 
the  critical  time,  his  grapes  come  into  blossom  at  once  and  altogether, 
and  in  the  course  of  one  or  two  days  are  all  out  of  blow  and  the  grapes 
set.  They  will  ripen  much  more  uniformly  than  when,  owing  to  cold  and 
wet  weather,  they  are  a  week  in  completing  this  process.  In  the  latter 
.  case,  those  which  set  last  will  never  catch  up,  but  will  be  straggling 
behind  all  the  season,  and  he  will  have  a  great  many  green  grapes  to 
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pick  from  his  clusters  when  harvesting.  We  know  that  throughontjthe 
whole  domain  of  nature  very  much  depends  upon  getting  a  good  start  in 
the  world.  No  person,  animal,  or  plant,  brought  into  the  world  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  either  from  deficient  vitality,  predispo- 
sition to  disease,  or  other  causes,  can  ever  hope  or  -expect  to  enjoy  the 
same  degree  of  health,  or  the  same  length  of  days,  as  when  life  is  com- 
menced under  conditions  directly  the  reverse— everything  being  right 
The  results  given  in  the  tables  are  not  compiled  from  data  collected  from 
different  sources,  but  every  figure  is  taken  from  my  manuscript  journal, 
in  which,  three  times  every  day,  for  ten  years,  a  full  record  has  been 
made  at  the  hours  of  7  a.m.,  2  p.  m.,  and  9  p.  M.,  not  only  of  the  matters 
here  made  use  of,  but  also  of  atmospheric  pressure,  force  and  direction 
of  wind,  and  all  observed  casual  phenomena,  so  that  should  it'ever  be 
necessary  to  pursue  this  subject  more  into  detail,  we  have  ample  data  for 
doing  so. 

I 


Table  No.  1. — Afanthly  and  aggregate  niean  temperature  for  the  months 
named^from  1859  to  1868,  at  KeUey^s  Island,  Ohio,  in  degrees: 


Yean 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Mean  of 
6  moB. 

1«>9  

60.00 

64.47 

73.23 

72.14 

62.27 

49.87 

63.66 

1860   

61.44 

68.38 

70.69 

70  72 

61.26 

53.40 

64.31 

1861  

53.28 

68.43 

7069 

71.82 

65.28 

55.42 

64.15 

1862   

56.83 

64  80 

73  14 

73.39 

67.09 

54.37 

64.94 

1863   

59.92. 

66  51 

71.42 

72.16 

62.46 

5U.14 

63.77 

1864   

59  95 

69.71 

76.17 

75.00 

64.41 

51.23 

66.06 

1865   

59.26 

74.53 

71.46 

71.88 

72.97 

53.50 

67.26 

1866  

56.27 

69.11 

77.57 

69.03 

62.98 

56.18 

65.19 

52.44 

72.39 

74.02 

74  92 

66  82 

56.65 

66.21 

1868   

55.94 

68.19 

81.72 

73  03 

63  89 

50.83 

65.60 

57.53 

68.65 

74.01 

72.41 

64.94 

53.16 

65.11i 

It  will  be  observed,  that  so  far  as  temperature  is  concerned,  there  is 
but  a  slight  difference  in  the  means  of  any  one  year  from  the  means  of 
the  whole  period ;  consequently  we  cannot  charge  the  temperatures  as 
being  the  cause  of  our  troubles. 
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Table  No.  2. — Showing  the  number  of  days  on  which  rain  feU^  and  the 
amount  of  water,  in  inehes  and  hundredths,  during  the  months  named,  for 
the  years  1859  to  1868,  both  inclusive,  a  period  of  ten  years,  at  KeUey^& 
Island : 


Year. 

May. 

Jnne. 

July. 

Angast. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Aggregate^ 
6  mos. 

io 

a 

0 
O 

a 
< 

b 

a 
p 
o 

a 
< 

a 

O 

a 
< 

b 

a 

S3 

o 

a 

1  = 

a 

O 

4 

.a  o 

a' 

a 
p 

o 

a 
<j 

a'^ 

4» 

0 

pj 

O 

1 

1859  .... 

1860  .... 

1861  .... 

1862  .... 

1863  .... 

1864  .... 

1865  .... 

1866  .... 

1867  .... 

1868  .... 

Means... 

9 
H 

10 
9 
5 

11 
9 
8 

12 
5 

9 
6 
6 

11 
8 
3 
9 

14 
5 
9 

1.69 
1.08 
1.32 
4  21 
3.00 
1.77 
2.77 
7.42 
1.19 
5.98 

2 
9 
9 

13 
7 
8 

14 
9 

10 
2 

0.79 
5.20 
3.69 
5  06 
1.43 
4.81 
4.54 
4.97 
3.63 
053 

I 

10 
6 
8 
7 
9 

12 
2 
5 

2.04 
2.62 
4.34 
1.84 
1.74 
3.20 
1.75 
2.29 
0.14 
3.78 

5 
7 
7 
7 
5 
10 
11 
15 
5 
9 

2.97 
2.09 
2.52 
2.14 
1.29 
4.89 
8.23 
7.15 
0.84 
3  29 

8 
8 
10 
9 
10 
10 
7 
8 
6 
3 

1.33 
2.93 
2.09 
2.50 
2.84 
3.20 
3il 
1.84 
1.68 
0.78 

38 
46 
52 
55 
43 
49 
59 
66 
40 
33 

8.82 
15.16 
16.09 
19.94 
12.42 
21.91 
22  86 
27.44 
12.56 
17.22 

1.24 
2.13 
4.19 
2.12 
4.04 
2.26 
3.77 
5.08 
2.86 

8.6 

3.10 

8.0 

3.04 

8.3 

3.46 

7.2j    2  37 

8.1 

3.54 

7.9 

2.23 

48.10 

17.14 

Table  No.  3. — Showing  the  amount  of  cloudiness,  in  tenths  and  hundredths^ 
at  KeUey^s  Island,  for  the  months  named,  for  the  last  ten  years : 


Year. 

May. 

Jane. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Mean  of 
6  mos. 

1859   

3.86 

4.34 

2.88 

2.93 

4.95 

5.00 

3.99 

1860   

4.10 

3.67 

4..50 

3.63 

4.68 

5.71 

4.38 

1861  

4.43 

3.54 

4.21 

3.69 

4.59 

4.81 

4.20 

1862   

3.62 

4.80 

3.15 

3.71 

4.01 

5.49 

4.13 

1863   

4.13 

3.58 

4.41 

3.29 

4.23 

599 

4.27 

1864   

4.69 

2.94 

3.22 

3.71 

5  20 

6.66 

4.40 

1865   

4.92 

4  21 

5.17 

416 

4  52 

5.38 

4.73 

1866  

4.16 

4.90 

4.54 

5  72 

6.04 

5.85 

5.20 

1867   

6.18 

4.23 

4.38 

3.29 

3.38 

4.91 

4.39 

5.65 

4.48 

301 

4.35 

6.05 

5.61 

4.86 

4.57 

4.07 

3.95 

3.85 

4.76 

5.54 

4.46 

In  explanation  of  the  above  table,  it  will  be  anderstood  that  in  mak- 
ing the  estimate  for  cloudiness,  the  heavens  are  supposed  to  be  divided 
into  tenths.  In  the  journal  entries,  0  signifies  perfectly  clear,  and  10  sig- 
nifies completely  overcast.  The  smallest  amount  of  cloudiness  is  counted 
1,  and  the  intermediate  figures  between  1  and  10  show  the  dififerent  gra- 
dations between  these  extremes  in  tenths,  consequently  the  amount  ot 
sunshine  is  found  by  subtracting  the  figure  indicating  cloudiness,  from 
10.  Thus  the  mean  cloudiness  for  six  months  is  found  to  be,  by  the 
table,  4.46  ;  this  subtracted  from  10  leaves  5.54  as  the  mean  amount  of 
sunshine.   In  estimating  cloudiness,  all  the  different  varieties  of  clouds. 
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from  the  lightest  cirrus  to  the  darkest  nimbus  aVe  included,  and  are  par- 
ticularly specified  in  the  journal  entry,  but  it  would  swell  the  tables  in- 
"ordinately  to  name  them  all  separately. 

A  critical  examination  of  table  No.  2  will  show  several  striking  coin- 
X)idences  between  the  rain-fall  in  June  in  each  year  and  the  state  of  the 
grape  crop  in  the  same  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  mean  rain-fall  for 
the  mouth  of  June  for  ten  years  was  three  inches  and  four  hundredths 
(3.04).  The  rain-fall  in  June,  1859,  was  but  little  more  than  one  half  of 
this  average,  and  in  June,  1860  and  1861,  it  was  less  than  one  half  this 
average.  In  each  of  these  three  years  the  grape  crop  was  very  good — 
not  rot  enough  to  be  noticeable.  In  June,  1862,  the  rain-fall  was  4.60 
inches,  which  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  greater  than  the  average  for  ten 
.years.  It  was  in  that  year,  1862,  that  the  rot  first  made  its  appearance. 
*Xhe  crop  in  some  vineyards  was  nearly  destroyed ;  in  others  the  damage 
^SkS  comparatively  light.  Taking  the  island  as  a  whole,  the  yield  was 
estimated  at  about  half  a  crop.  From  1862  to  1866,  the  rain-fall  in  June 
did  not  in  either  of  these  years  come  up  to  the  June  average.  In  each 
of  these  years,  say  1863, 1864  and  1865,  the  grape  crop  was  very  good. 
There  was  some  rot,  but  not  enough  to  injure  the  crop  very  materially, 
and  our  grape-growers  generally  had  settled  down  into  the  belief  that  the 
grape  crop  was,  after  all,  the  safest  crop  which  could  be  raised.  It  might 
occasionally  fail — so  did  wheat,  corn,  potatoes,  and  every  other  field 
crop — but  on  the  whole,  grapes  were  altogether  the  most  remunerative. 
In  1866,  the  rain-fall  in  June  was  seven,  inches  and  forty-two  hundredths 
(7.42),  considerably  more  than  double  the  average  for  June.  In  this  year,"^ 
too,  the  grape  crop  was  very  badly  injured,  the  aggregate  yield  not  being 
more  than  one  fourth  to  one-third  a  crop.  This  brought  a  good  deal  of 
discouragement  to  many  grape.men.  Some  were  almost  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  the  crop  would  no  longer  be  remunerative. 

The  next  year  brought  a  change  for  the  better,  and  revived  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  despondent.  The  fall  of  rain  in  June  that  year,  1867, 
was  but  one  inch  and  nineteen  hundredths  (1.19),  or  considerably  less 
than  one* half  the  June  average.  The  crop  that  year,  although  somewhat 
diminished  in  quantity,  was  the  best  in  quality  we  have  ever  had,  and 
the  quantity,  though  not  equal  to  some  previous  years,  was  probably  as 
large  as  is  consistent  with  thorough  ripening.  The  next  year,  1868, 
brought  another  change,  and  well  nigh  brought  discouragement  to  many 
who  had  hitherto  been  hopeful.  The  rain-fall  in  June  that  year  was  five 
inches  and  ninety-eight  hundredths  (5.98) — lacking  but  two  one-hun- 
dredths  of  being  double  the  June  average.  As  to  the  crop  of  that  year, 
the  result  is  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  interested.  It  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  this  locality  it  came  the  nearest  to  a  failure  of  anything  we  have 
hitherto  known.  Now  can  all  these  things  be  called  coincidences,  merely) 
We  see  during  a  period  of  ten  years,  a  certain  sequence  of  events,  a  good 
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grape  crop  following  a  dry  June,  and  a  poor  crop  following  a  wet  June. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  exception  daring  the  whole  period.  May  we 
not,  therefore,  withont  presamption,  begin  to  look  upon  these  sequences 
not  merely  as  coincidences,  but,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  cause  and  effect. 
They  would  certainly  seem  to  sustain  the  opinion  previously  hazarded, 
that  a  great  deal  more  depended  on  the  when  than  on  the  how  much  rain 
fell  during  the  grape-growing  season.  We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood 
as  advancing  this  as  a  theory  which  will  wholly  account  for  the  rot  in 
grapes ;  far  from  it.  But  we  do  think  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
It  may  prove  one  of  the  causes,  and  by  continued  vigilance  and  oft-re- 
peated observatiovs,  we  may  in  time  discover  another  and  still  another 
of  these  sequences,  and  in  the  course  of  time  get  to  understand  the  laws 
governing  these  things;  then  we  may  possibly  be  able  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy.  At  any  rate,  no  judicious  physician  would  ever  attempt 
to  prescribe  for  a  patient  until  he  knew  something  of  the  disease  with 
which  his  patient  was  afflicted,  and  the  predisposing  cause,  if  any,  of 
euch  disease. 

To  be  consistent  with  the  plan  of  investigation  previously  laid  down, 
we  will  now  look  on  the  other  side,  and  see  if  we  can  find  objections  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  weight  to  overthrow  the  theory,  if  such  it  may  be 
called,  which  we  have  indicated  above.  The  first  question  asked  would 
probably  be,  if  the  rot  is  consequent  upon  excessive  rains  in  June,  how 
is  it  that  all  vineyards  are  not  affected  alike  t  This  at  first  would  seem 
to  be  a  serious  objection,  for  we  know  that  all  vineyards  are  not  affected 
to  the  same  extent  Instead,  however,  of  this  fact  being  an  objection,  it 
will,  on  a  closer  examination,  rather  tend  to  confirm  it.  It  has  already 
been  mentioned  that  the  most  critical  time  during  the  season  is  the  latter 
half  of  the  month  of  June.  In  this  particular  locality  it  may  be  narrowed 
down  to  ten  days,  say  from  the  18th  to  the  28th,  and  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  all  our  remarks  are  confined  to  this  locality.  In  some  locali- 
ties the  time  of  blossoming  may  be  from  one  to  two  weeks  earlier  than 
here,  in  which  case  the  grapes  in  such  locality  would  be  out  of  blossom 
and  entirely  out  of  harm's  way;  and  a  rain  storm  which  would  take  our 
grapes  when  in  blossom  and  blast  them,  or  prevent  fructification,  would 
pass  harmlessly  by  those  which  had  passed  this  critical  period.  Even  in 
the  same  locality  the  same  thing  will  hold  good.  Grapes  planted  on 
loose,  warm,  gravelly  loam,  will  blossom  from  one  to  two  days  earlier 
than  in  an  adjoining  vineyard  set  in  hard,  compact  clay.  Thus  one  may 
escape  what  would  cause  serious  damage  to  the  other. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  show  that  in  the  years  when  our  grapes  have 
suffered  from  excessive  rains  in  June,  these  rains  have  occurred  within 
the  ten  days  named — say  between  the  18th  and  28th  of  the  month.  Thus 
in  June,  1862,  the  entire  rain  fall  for  the  month  was  4.21  inches,  of  which 
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2.82  inches,  or  more  than  one-half,  fell^between  the  17th  and  2801  of  the 
month. 

Again,  in  1866,  the  whole  amount  in  June  was  7.42  inches,  and  of  this 
amount  6.41  inches,  or  more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole  amount,  fell 
between  the  17th  and  27th  of  the  month. 

Again,  in  1868,  the  whole  amount  in  June  was  5.98  inches,  and  of  this 
8.71  inches,  or  more  than  five-eighths,  fell  between  the  18th  and  the 
close  of  the  month. 

As  to  the  remainin;?  seven  yeirs  of  the  ten  covered  by  the  tables — in 
each  of  which  the  grape  crop  was  quite  satisfactory — it  may  suffice  to 
say  that  the  mean  rain  fall  in  the  latter  half  of  June  in  these  seven  years 
was  but  forty-one  hundredths  of  an  inch  (0.41),  against  four  inches  and 
thirty-one  hundredths  (4.31)  which  was  the  mean  rain  fall  of  the  latter 
half  of  June  in  the  three  years  named  in  which  the  grapes  suffered  most 
from  rot.  If  these  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  give  a  reasonable  support 
to  the  theory  we  have  advanced,  I  will  mention  one  more  and  detain  yon 
no  longer.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  mean  rain  fall  for  the  six 
months  covered  by  the  tables  was  less  in  1868  than  the  mean  of  the  same 
period  for  ten  years;  still,  grapes  rotted  badly.  We  all  know  how  often 
the  remark  was  made  last  season,  *^If  dry  weather  is  all  that  grapes 
want,  we  ought  surely  to  have  a  good  crop  this  year."  True  enough^; 
but  on  looking  at  the  tables  we  find  that  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  of  the 
rain  fall  for  the  five  months  ending  October  31st,  fell  in  June.  Further 
comment  is  surely  unnecessary. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF  THE 


OHIO  STATE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 


Ist  This  Society  shall  be  known  as  the  Ohio  State  Horticnltnrsd 
Society. 

2d.  Its  object  shall  be  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  relative 
to  fmits  and  other  horticultural  products,  and  to-  promote  the  taste  for 
horticulture  and  rural  embellishments  among  the  people. 

3d.  Its  ofScers  shall  be  a  President,  Vice  President,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer.  They  shall  be  elected  annually,  by  ballot,  and  hold  their 
office  until  their  successors  are  elected. 

4th.  The  President  shall  preside  and  conduct  all  meetings  of  the 
Society,  and  in  his  absence  the  Vice  President  shall  perform  the  same 
duties. 

5th.  The  Secretary  shall  record  all  doings  of  the  Society,  perform  all 
correspondence,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  President,  collate  and 
prepare  the  annual  report  and  other  matters  for  the  public  press. 

6th.  The  Treasurer  shall  collect  and  hold  all  funds  of  the  Society,  and 
pay  out  the  same  only  on  an  order  of  the  Secretary,  countersigned  by 
the  Presideiit. 

7th.  The  membership  fee  shall  be  one  dollar  per  year,  and  any  person 
may  become  a  member  of  the  Society  by  forwarding  the  fee  to  the  Secre- 
tary or  Treasurer.  Each  member  shall  be  entitled  to  a  copy  of  the  an- 
nual report,  when  printed,  and  any  other  documents  that  may  be  printed 
for  the  use  of  the  Society. 

8th.  There  shall  be  an  Ad  Interim  committee,  consisting  of  the  officers 
of  the  Society  and  four  other  members,  residents  of  different  sections  of 
the  State,  to  be  elected  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  observe  and 
take  notes  of  new  and  rare  fruits,  the  fruit  crops,  and  other  matters  of 
interest  to  the  Society,  during  the  season,  in  their  several  sections  of  the 
State,  and  report  the  same  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Society.  This 
committee  shall  also  hold  meetings  at  such  times  and  places  as  the 
President  and  Secretary  may  direct,  for  the  inspection  of  fruits  and  fruit 
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crops,  attending  liorticaltural  exhibitions,  etc.;  a  report  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  committee  to  be  published  annually  with  the  transactions  of 
the  Society. 

9th.  The  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  the  month  of 
December,  at  such  time  and  place  as  the  officers  may  designate,  unless 
fixed  by  a  vote  of  the  Society,  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  meet- 
ing to  be  sent  to  each  member  by  the  Secretary.  At  this  meeting  the 
President  will  be  expected  to  deliver  an  address,  and  the  reports  of  the 
Ad  Interim  committee.  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  will  be  read,  and  the 
usual  business  transacted,  besides  discussion  on  fruits  and  other  topics. 

10th.  This  constitution  may  be  amended,  and  by-laws  may  be  adopted 
for  the  government  of  the  Society,  by  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting. 
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LOCAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETIES  IN  OHIO. 


The  (Xnoiimati  HartUndturdl  Society  is  the  oldest  in  the  State.  Colonel 
W.  P.  Anderson,  President;  C.  H.  Wardlaw,  Secretary. 

Hocking  VaUey  HortunUtural  Society  has  its  center  at  Lancaster.  P.  B. 
Ewing,  President;  S.  A.  Griswold,  Secretary. 

R088  Comity  Hortictiltural  Society ^  at  Ghillicothe.  Dr.  Scott,  President. 

Dayton  Horticultural  Society  is  qnite  vigorous  and  active.  BT.  Ohmer, 
President;  E.  Gundry,  Secretary. 

Loveland  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  is  located  among  the 
fruitful  hills  of  Clermont  county..  W.  G.  Pinkham,  President. 

Moscow  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  is  in  another  part  of  the 
same  county.  Dr.  W.  C.  Irwin,  President;  W.  Johnston,  Secretary. 

Uast  Cleveland  Horticultural  Society  was  organized  in  1868.  D.  B.  Put- 
nam, President;  O.  D.  Ford,  Secretary. 

Detroit  Road  Horticultural  Club,  Cleveland  (West  side).  W.  E.  Clarke, 
Secretary. 

There  are  several  other  township  or  neighborhood  societies  and  clubs, 
devoted  to  the  promotion  of  both  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The 
above  are  all  that  have  been  reported  to  our  Secretary  as  claiming  to  be 
of  a  horticultural  character. 
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TREASUEER'S  EEPOET— 1868. 


Beoeived,  balance  from  last  report   |299  87 

"       appropriation  from  State   500  00 

fees  of  members   80  00 

  1879  87 

Paid  for  wrapping,  mailing  and  postage  of  400  copies  of  report   SO  00 

"  printing  and  postage  of  petitions  for  State  Naturalist   16  00 

*'  cuts  of  new  apples  in  reports  for  1866  and  1868   12  50 

"   expenses  of  committee  to  Cleveland,  Rockport  and  Collamer   18  25 

"  printing  and  other  expenses  at  Toledo  meeting   8  75 

expenses  of  President  at  committee  meetings  and  as  delegate  to 

Canandaigaa   74  50 

"   expenses  of  Secretary  at  committee  meetings  and  as  delegate  to 

Pittsburgh,  Rochester,  etc   96  00 

"  expenses  of  other  members  of  committee   105  00 

**  printing  circalars  and  railroad  passes  for  annual  meeting.   6  50 

**  postage  on  circulars  for  annual  meeting   6  87 

**  letter  postage  and  envelopes  for  year   10  00 

letter  paper  and  printing  letter  heads   5  00 

"  rent  of  hall  for  annual  meeting   20  00 

**   express  and  incidentals   6  50 

  405  87 


1474  00 

Appropriation  to  orchard  committee  :   150  00 


Balance  on  hand  March  1, 1869   |324  00 


Members  of  the  Society  who  have  not  paid  their  annual  fee  ($1)  for  1868  are  re- 
quested to  remit  the  same,  with  that  for  1869,  by  mail,  to  the  Secretary;  and  persons 
wishing  to  become  members  and  receive  the  annual  report,  etc.,  can  do  so  on  remitting 
the  same  fee. 

Address  M.  B.  BATEHAM,  Secretary, 

Faineeville,  Ohio. 
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W.  E.  Mbars.  Milford.  j 

Joseph  Perkins,  Cleveland. 

8.  L.  L'Hommedien,  Cincinnati. 

8.  D.  Harris,  '* 

Joseph  Longworth,  ** 

C.  Wiegel,  ** 

George  D.  Martin,  '* 

J.  A.  Harris,  " 

W.  P.  Anderson,  " 

Charles  Pease,  " 

M.  McWilliams,  " 

Capt.  Jno.  Spaldin j^,  " 

J.  M.  McCnllongh,  " 

F.  R.  Elliott,  " 

D.  B.  Pierson,  ** 

S.  B.  Marshall,  " 

Wm.  Stems,  ** 

0.  D.  Ford,  East  Cleveland. 

E.  A.  Thompson,  ** 

Wm.  Bradford,  " 

Henry  Gulick,  Bevis,  Hamilton  Co. 

.T  A  TTaII  Pnl1fl.TnAr 

«/.  A.  XlttAl,  V/UUttUlOlT. 

Ta/t/iT\  TTATfiTk  ^^i^^l A^'^vm 

firAArflPA  a  RwATi  nn11n.TnAr 

R  J  T^larlr  'RrAmAn  'Ffl.irfiAld  C*.n 

J.  W  Dnmham  " 

.T  T)  BniftA  OhARtArfiAld  Mnrraw  Citi 

A  B  BnttlpB  nnlnmhnfl 

xv.  XI.  TTaiuoi,  v^iovco,  xxmiixiuUii  v/U. 

R.  G.  Hanford,  " 

Dr  J  A  Warder.  CIavaa  " 

H.  C.  Noble, 

R.  W.  Steele,  Dayton,  Montgomery  Co. 

Jas.  Westwater,  *' 

N.  Ohmer,  Dayton,  " 

G.  8.  Innis, 

J.  H.  W.  Mnmma,  Dayton,  " 

W.  A.  Piatt, 

W.  F.  Heikes,  Dayton,  " 

R.  Bnchanan,  Cincinnati. 

D.  D.  Cottom,  Dayton,  " 

W.  M.  Bates, 

Joseph  Sigler,  MoConnellsville. 

Dr.  A.  Berry,  " 

Joseph  Noyes,  " 

Robt.  Burnett,  " 

C.  B.  8weetland, 

J  8.  Cook, 

F.  Pentland,  Lockland,  Hamilton  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Clement, 

C.  W.  Ensign,  Madison,  Lake  Co. 

Chas.  B  Foote,  " 

E.  F.  Ensign, 

0.  H.  Geoffrey, 

Stephen  Boalt,  Norwalk. 

George  Graham,  " 

Giles  Boalt,  Norwalk. 

8.  8.  JackRon, 

Z.  Phillips,  Berlin  Heights,  Erie  Co. 

J.  K.  Green,  " 

Charles  Carpenter,  Kelley's  Island. 

George  Hoadley,  " 

G.  C.  Huntington,  ** 

Robert  Hosea,  " 

Addison  KeUey, 
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P.  T.  Cox,  Moflcow,  Clermont  Co. 

£.  Luce,  Ashtabula. 

A.  D.  Strong,  •* 

Lewia  Nicholson,  East  Rookport. 

Dr.J.P.Kirtland.  •« 

J.  V.  Whitney,  Mentville,  Geanga  Co. 

M.  F.  Cowdery,  Sandusky. 

J.  S.  Cowdery,  «* 

D.  C.  Richmond,  ** 
H.  B.  Lum,  ** 
M.  H.  Lewis,  " 
W.  H.  Mills, 

W.  Z.  Barney,  " 

E.  J.  Ferris,  Painesville. 
C.  A.  Avery,  " 
Dr.  H.  C.  Beardslee,  " 
Jesse  Storrs, 

W.  F.  Greer, 

Raphael  Marshall, 

N.  P.  Bailey, 

M.  B.  Bateham,  " 

J.  J.  Harrison,  " 

J.  T.  Warder,  Springfield. 

J.  R.  Miller,  '* 

J.  D.  Clarke,  Lancaster. 

John  Gravett,  " 

J.  S.  Snyder, 

J.  W.  Plumley,  Marietta. 

W.  S.  Ward, 

Joseph  Wood,  " 

James  Donipace,  Perrysburg. 

Geo.  W.  Powers,        "  ' 

J.  W.  Ross, 

W.  J.  McMillan,  Toledo. 

H.  H  G.  Smith, 

W.  R.  Morrison,  " 

A.  Fahnestock,  " 

Samuel  Bement,  " 

W.  A.  Graham,  ZanesTiUe. 

H.  D.  Munson,  " 

W.  J.  Townsend,  *' 

W.  S.  Imlay, 

W.  A.  Burrows,  " 

H.  G.  Andrews,  West  Zanesville. 

S.  R.  Moore,  *' 

S.  Jacob  Moore,  " 

A.  G.  Newton,  Clyde. 

M.  A.  Stevenson ,  Clyde. 

G.  W.  Campbell,  Delaware. 

W.  H.  Husted, 

F.  P.  Vergon,  " 

Joshua  Howland,  Ashland. 

A.  D.  Stahl,  Ashland. 


Dr.  Wm.  Johnson,  Clermont  Co. 
J.  J.  Selby,  " 
A.  Merriman,  Granville. 
W.  P.  Kerr, 

Dr.  H.  Boudinot,  Alexandria. 
E.  Manning,  Harrisburgh. 
^     L.  Weltz,  Wilmington. 

G.  W.  Frost.  Lebanon. 

N.  F.  Claypool,  Nashport. 

G.  F.  Newton,  Millersburg. 

8.  S.  Metcalf,  Elyria. 

L.  D.  Griswold,  «* 

Joseph  Morris,  Cardington. 

Joseph  Waldorf,  Mt.  Gilead. 

Frank  Ford,  Ravenna. 

J.  H.  Tryon,  Willoughby. 

Dr.  N.  S.  Townshend,  Avon,  Lorain  Co. 

W.  E.  Mears,  Milford,  Clermont  Co. 

J.  Edgerton,  Barnesville,  Belmont  Co. 

H.  P.  McMaster,  Leonardsburg,  Delaware  Co. 
Erastus  Spencer.  Claridon,  Geauga  Co. 
George  W.  Dean,  Kent,  Portage  Co. 

F.  R.  Palmer,  Mansfield. 

D.R.  P.Myers, 

Barton  Starr,  Mt.  Vernon. 

L.  N.  Wood,  Smithfield,  Jefferson  Co. 

N.  L.  Campbell,  I  utnam. 

Henry  HefiSebower,  Mont-clovia. 

J.  S.  Boynton,  Stryker,  Williams  Co. 

J.  M.  Millikin,  Hamilton. 

John  Laughry,  Rockville,  Adams  Co. 

D.  Kenyon,  Freestone,  Scioto  Co. 

H.  N.  Gillett,  Beulah,  Lawrence  Co. 

George  Dana,  Bolpre. 

A.  M.  Hale,  Magadore,  Summit  Co. 

W.  W.  Hubbell,  Rutland,  Meigs  Co. 

John  F.  Oliver,  Alliance. 

G.  Ballmer,  Gilead,  Wood  Co. 

Ag.  and  Hort.  Society,  Loveland. 

y.  A.  Shankland,  Bellevue. 

T.  T.  Lyon,  Plymouth,  Michigan. 

W.  N.  Barnes,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

S.  D.  Palmer,  Adrian,  Mich. 

J.  E.  Mottier,  Northeast,  Pa. 

QJias.  Downing,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Alva  Bnshnell,  lona,  near  Peekakill,  N.  Y. 

J.  Knox,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

James  Truitt,  Quincy,  Ky. 

Dr.  C.  W.  Spalding,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  M.  Lawver,  South  Pass,  111. 

J.  Weldon,  Rockford,  111. 

E.  A.  Riehl,  Alton,  HI. 

F  K  Phceuix,  Bloomington,  111. 
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